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The  Binder  is  directed  to  place  the  three  Tables  of  OiGcers  and  Council 
immediately  after  the  Title  Page,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
published. 
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CORRIGENDA    ET    ADDENDA. 

Id  the  explanation  of  Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  2,  for  **  Pleorobronchus"  read  **  Pleurobranchui ;" 
and /or  "  Heninghaus"  read  "  Hoeninghaus." 

Dr.  Buckland  has  furnished  the  following : — 

Page  306,  line  3.  I  think  it  proper  to  notice  that  the  internal  structure  of  the  recent  Cjcadeae 
here  alluded  to,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fossil  analogues,  the  Cjcadeoidese,  was  pointed 
out  to  me  bj  Mr.  Brown  in  the  spring  of  1828. 

Page  307,  line  23.  The  expression  ^^  these  differences,"  inasmuch  as  several  characters  are  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  paragraph  equally  belonging  to  Cycadeas  and  to  the  fossils,  is  not 
quite  correct :  for  the  external  position  and  greater  breadth  of  the  laminated  circles  alone 
determined  Mr.  Brown  to  consider  the  fossils  as  belonging  to  a  family  probably  distinct 
from  Cycadeae. 

Page  307,  line  5,  for  revoluta  read  circinalis. 

Page  300,  line  20,  for — ''  they,  however,  exhibit  no  traces  of  vessels  such  as  radiate  from  the 
centre  and  form  the  silver  grain  in  more  perfect  kinds  of  wood,'*  read — **  they,  however, 
differ  in  the  want  of  medullary  rays  which  so  generally  exist  in  dicotyledonous  wood." 
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By  H.  T.  De  la  BECHE,  Esq.  F.R.,  L.  and  G.  S.S.  etc.* 

[Read  Maj  16th  1823.] 

The  district  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir^  comprehends 
the  whole  of  Southern  Pembrokeshire.  It  deserves  the  attention  of  the  ge- 
ologist^ not  only  from  its  including  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  coal- 
basin  of  South  Wales,  and  exhibiting  along  the  boundaries  of  that  basin, 
within  a  narrow  compass,  the  mutual  and  diversified  relations  of  the  carbo- 
niferous and  transition  systems  of  rocks ;  but  also  from  its  presenting  in  both 
those  systems  striking  instances  of  disturbance  and  contortion,  and  displaying 
perhaps  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  than  any  other  district  in  England  the 
real  character  of  those  varieties  of  trap  which  so  commonly  occur  associated 
with  transition  formations  f.     The  long  series  of  natural  sections  presented 

*  The  author  begs  to  state  from  what  sources  he  has  derived  any  important  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir. — A  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Kidd,  giving  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  trap.rocks  near  St.  David's,  made  during  a  journey  in  the  year  1813,  was  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  first  series  of  the  Geological  Transactions,  in  the  year  1814.  In  that 
paper  will  be  found  the  most  accurate  account  then  made  public  of  the  greenstone-rocks  asso- 
ciated with  transition  formations.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  who  had  been  the  companion  of 
Dr.  Kidd  on  the  journey  above  referred  to,  again  visited  the  district  in  the  year  1816,  and  on  this 
occasion  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  general  structure  of  the  district ;  but  the  tempestuous 
state  of  the  weather  having  prevented  him  from  examining  the  coast,  the  most  decisive  evidence 
was  yet  wanting  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  The  want  experienced  by  Mr.  Cony. 
beare  of  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  map  has  since  been  completely  remedied  by  the 
publication  of  the  Ordnance  map  of  Pembrokeshire  :  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  appretiate  too 
highly  the  assistance  which  this  and  the  other  parts  of  that  splendid  survey  of  England  are  cal- 
culated to  afford  to  the  geologist.  Availing  himself  of  all  this  information,  and  particularly  of 
the  notes  and  advice  of  his  friend  Mr.  Conybeare,  in  the  summer  of  18^  the  author  visited 
every  part  of  the  district,  and  more  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the  sections  presented 
by  the  coast.     He  has  drawn  up  the  present  memoir  from  the  notes  made  by  him  on  that  excursion. 

t  The  district  derives  additional  interest  from  the  dose  resemblance  it  bears^  in  geological 
ttmctttre,  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Wales.— See  Mr.  Hens- 
low's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Sodety,  vol.  i.  page  369. 
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•bythe  tortuous  coast  which  extends  from  St.  Bride's  Bay  on  the  west  to 
Caermarthen  Bay  on  the  east,  and  by  the  shores  of  Milford  Haven  which  tra- 
verses the  centre  of  the  district,  afford  remarkable  facilities  for  investigating 
the  structure  of  the  country. 

The  surface  of  the  district,  in  generri/js  exceedingly  undulated :  few  of  the 
ranges,  however,  are  striking,  nor  are  there  any  of  very  considerable  height. 
The  country  near  the  shores  of  JVf ilford  Haven  is  often  well  wooded  ;  but  in 
other  parts  it  is  almost  bare  of  timber,  and  particularly  to  the  north-west  of 
Haverfordwest. 

Of  the  formations  occurring  within  the  district  I  shall  treat  in  the  following 

order : 

1.  Trtlp^.  - 

%  Grey wadke. 

3.  Old  red  Sandstone. 

4.  Oarbomferous,  or  Mountain  Limestone. 

5.  Goal-measures. 

§  !.— Tra^. 

The  rocks  which  I  mean  t6  comprehend  under  this  name,  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  district.  They  form  in  several  cases  insulated  hills,  and  occasion- 
ally continuous  ridges  of  some  extent.  Their  appearance  on  the  surfiice  is 
usually  distinguished  by  craggy  piles  of  rock,  such  as  in  Devonshire  are  called 
Tors,  but  in  Pembrokeshire  and  other  parts  of  Wales  are  termed  Cams.  The 
best  characterized  varieties  of  trap  consist  of  distinctly  crystallized  aggregates 
of  felspar,  quartz,  and  hornblende,  forming  syenite  or  greenstone,  according 
as  the  first  or  last  of  these  ingredients  predominates.  The  former  rock  is  of 
much  rarer  occurrence  than  the  latter*  Augite  has  not  hitherto  bQen  dis* 
covered  in  these  coarsely  crystallized  aggregates. 

•  *  I  have  placed  the  trap  at  the  head  of  the  Ibrmations  of  the  district,  not  as  beiag  invariablj 
the  lowest  in  the  order  of  position,  nor  as  being  for  that  reason  regarded  by  me  as  the  most 
ancient ;  but  because  it  is  liable  to  occur  in  any  part  whatever  of  th&  series^  and  therefore  is 
frequently  l^und  to  occupy  the  lowest  place.  In  die  sequel  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  many 
appearances  which  strongly  favour  the  notion  that  the  trap  has  been  forcibly  intruded  amongst 
the.  other  rocks  at  a  period  anbs^qnent .  to  their  consolidation.  In  applying  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  memoir,  the  expresaons  ^^strata,"  ^^  stratified,"^,  to  trap,  it  is  by  no  means 
my  intention  to  discountenance  the  notion  above  alluded  to,  much  less  to  signify  my  adoption  of 
any  other  in  opposition  to  tlie  former.  I  only  mean  to  imply  by  these  expressions,  that  there  is 
a  parsLlleUsm  of  texture  in  the  trap,  which  it  has  in  common  with  a  contiguous  rock  belonging  to 
some  other  formation  ;  and  that  this  textnre  is  also  parallel  to  the  common  surface  of  separation 
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ABsociated with  these  aggregates  ace otherrocks^of  a  moretibscure  character^ 
yet  so  connected  with  the  former,  as  deartyrto  be  refecrible.  to  the  same  for- 
mation. Of  their  real  constitution^  unfortunately^  neither  mineralogical  cha- 
racter nor  chemical  analysis  affords  any  decisive  evidence.  They  present  a 
fine-grained  homogeneous  paste^  which  often  becomes  porphyritic  from  cry- 
stals of  felspao^  and  more  rarely  of  hornblende;  imbedded  in  it :  they  occa- 
sionally eontain  q)idote^  and;  perhaps  also  chlorite.  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
tiiem. as: fin e«*grained' aggregates  of  the  three  minerals  so  evidently  displayed 
in  the  dbove-mentioned  crystalline  varieties  of  trq)^  and  to  attribute  to^  the 
diffierent  proportionrof  these  ingredients  the  subordinate  shadies  of  character 
by  which  these  rocks  are  diversified!  Where  the  felspar  may  be  supposed  tof 
prevail^  the  result  approaches  to  compact  felspu*;  where  the  quartz^  we  have 
a  regular  homstone^  generally  coloured^  however^  by  minute  green  particles 
disseminated  through  it,  which  pisobably  consist  of  hornblende  The  fine- 
grained variety  with  an  excess  of  hornblende  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered 
in  the  district.  To  certain  of  this  fkmily^  in  which  hornblende  predominates^ 
the  French  have  given  the  name  oi  Aphanite;  but  they  would  denote  these, 
fine-grained  rocks^  generically^  by  the  term  pierre  cont^enne^  which  so  well 
expresses  their  unial  aspect  I  shall  naturalize^oa  this  occasion^  the  term 
Ginteaii^  and.  shall<  apply  to  it  the  epithet  Felspathic^or  Quartzose^  according 
to  the  ingredient  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  nock. 

Besides  the  above^-mentioned. varieties  of  trap^  there  occurs  one  which  has-, 
the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate.  The  base  is  a  black  and  very  compact 
trap^  which  contains  grains  of  quartz^  and  seeming  fi^gments  of  crystallized^ 
felspar  and  of  compact  fel^Ktthic  comean.  It  is  probably^  however^  a  pseudo- 
conglomerate^  or  concretional  rock^. originating  in  ai peculiar  and  cotempora- 
neous  aggregation  of  its  constituent  parts  f. 

^  On  felspar,  as  a. constituent  of  similar  rocks,  see  Dr.  Maccolloch  on  the  Classification  of 
Rocks,  pp.  480, 481. 

f  Trap.rocks,  generically  similar  to  those  of  Southern  Pembrokeshire,  are  cotmnon  to  almost' 
all  ttsilisition.dlstrict8.     Thus  in  the  northern  part  of  the  countf,  trap  forms' the  entire  collateral' 
chain  to  the  north  of  the  great  range  of  Prescillj,  and' reappears  on  the  line  of  the  same  chain  in- 
many  insulated  points  on  either  side  of  Fishguard.  On  the  western  side  of  Fishguard  Bay  greenstone 
is  found  resting  apon  quartzose  comean ;  and  the  insulated  summits  of  a  hill,  remarkable  for 
having  formed  the  camp  of  a  French  invading  division,  consist  of  gfeenstoae.    To  oivnean,  as  I 
believe  from  the  inspectionof  specimens,  belong  the  rocks  in  Snowdonia,  described  as  stea..schi8t 
by  Messrs.  Woods  and  Phillips  (see  Annals  of  Philosophy,  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1833) ;  genuine  stea- 
schist  being  in  my  opinion  essentially  connected  with  taloose  slate,  of  which  Snowdonia  presents 
no  traces.    Cader.Idris,  and  the  range  of  the  Arans  and  Aranigs,  belong  unquestionably  ta  a 
trap^ormation ;  as  do  the  Wrekin  and  Caer.Caradoc  in  Shiopsbire,  andtfae  lulls  in  theoeighhonr. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  insulated  masses^  belonging  to 
varieties  of  trap^  that  occur  within  the  district. 

Vicinity  of  St.  David's, 

Pen  berry  Rock^  to  the  north  of  St.  David's^  is  of  an  irregular  conical  shape. 
Its  summit  is  a  greenstone^  composed  of  well-defined  grains  of  hornblende 
and  felspar^  of  middling  size.  Felspathic  comean  is  in  some  parts  associated 
with  the  greenstone.  Grey wacke  forms  the  base  of  the  hill^  and  appears  to 
rest  upon  the  trap.  On  the  northern  side  however^  in  several  places^  trap  is 
intermixed  with  greywack^^  and  in  some  is  interstratified  with  it.  In  one 
instance  a  continuous  mass  of  trap  descends  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  sea. 
It  seems  rather  to  be  interposed  between  the  strata  of  greywacke^  than  to  cut 
through  them. 

At  a  little  distance  to  the  south-west  of  Penberry  a  ridge  of  trap  emerges, 
which  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  country ;  and  after  reaching  its  highest 
point  at  a  rock  called  Uacithty,  extends  to  the  sea  in  Whitesand  Bay.  It  is 
composed  of  the  same  kind  of  massive  unstrattfied  greenstone  as  Penberry 
Rock^  of  which  it  may  be  deemed  the  continuation. 

Grey  wacke  is  observable  in  small  quantity  to  the  north  of  the  ridge  of 
Lhcithty,  between  Porthyrow  and  a  bay  near  Cesselvawr  Head.  It  is  much 
intermixed  with  trap ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  latter  be 
transverse  or  conformable  to  the  strata  of  greywack^.  Greywacke  forms  the 
north-western  base  of  the  ridge  of  Llacithty ;  but  further  to  the  north-west 
another  ridge  of  greenstone  appears,  extending  from  Cesselvawr  Head  to  St. 
David's  Head.  In  substance  it  resembles  the  rock  of  Llacithty,  excepting  that 
it  is  stratified,  with  a  dip  to  the  north-west  of  about  45^. 

A  series  of  rocky  tors,  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  St.  David's,  marks  the 
course  of  a  large  body  of  trap,  extending  from  Crosswoodig  on  the  north,  to 
Pen-y-Main-Melin  Point  on  the  south.  This  mass  has  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  being  stratified.  It  is  very  variable  in  its  composition.  Near  St.  David's 
felspathic  cornean  forms  its  base,  in  which  are  disseminated  numerous  crystals 
of  quartz  and  felspar.     At  Trevaythan  the  base  is  more  earthy,  and  contains 


hood  of  Builth.  Greenstone  and  porphjritic  coraean occur  extensively  in  Cumberland.  To  the 
trap-formation  belong  the  insulated  ridges  of  Malvern  and  Chamwood  forest.  Of  the  same  era 
is  the  greenstone  surrounding  Dartmoor,  and  occurring  in  other  parts  of  Devonshire,  as  also  in 
Cornwall.  The  porphjritic  elvans  of  those  counties,  though  agreeing  with  some  varieties  of  comean 
in  having  for  their  basis  a  paste  of  compact  felspar,  or  perhaps  of  clajstone,  appear  rather  to  belong 
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crystals  of  a  g^een  colour^  crystallized  felspar^  and  jery  little  quartz.  At  the 
tor  of  Cle^rfwya^  and  at  other  points  to  the  west  of  St.  David%  the  rock 
resembles  that  of  Treginnis^  described  by  Dr.  Kidd  (see  Geological  Transac* 
tions^  first  series^  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  as  ^^assuming  the  appearance  of  compact  earthy 
felspar^  being  of  an  olive-green  colour^  and  probably  containing  epidote.''  A 
section  of  this  body  of  trap  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  point  opposite  the 
Horse  Rock  in  Ramsey  Sounds  to  Pen-yrMain-Melin  Pointy  and  thence  to  the 
point  opposite  the  rocks  called  the  Bishops  and  the  Crow. 

The  two  irregularly  conical  hills  called  the  Beacons  of  Ramsey^  the  one 
on  the  northern^  the  other  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island^  are  composed  of 
trap.  The  northern  beacon  consists  principally  of  greenstone^  resembling 
that  of  the  ridge  of  Llacithty.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  but  on 
every  other  side  by  strata  of  grey wack^.  A  bed  or  dyke  of  cornean  occurs 
between  the  vertical  beds  of  greywacke  that  separate  the  two  beacons,  having, 
like  those  beds,  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  The  southern  beacon,  together 
with  Margery  Isle,  and  so  much  of  Ramsey  Island  as  lies  to  the  south  of  a 
line  drawn  from  near  the  House  to  the  southern  end  of  Abermawr  Sand,  cour 
sists  chiefly  of  porphyry.  Felspathic  and  quartzose  cornean  are  associated 
with  the  trap  on  this  side  of  the  island.  A  substance  resembling  anthracite  is 
found  in  vertical  veins  traversing  the  trap  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 
Wherever  it  is  exposed  to  the  sea,  it  is  washed  out,  and  the  walls  of  trap  are 
left  standing,  forming  picturesque  coves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  accurately,  owing  to  the  want  of  natural 
sections,  how  much  of  the  surface  immediately  around  St.  David's  consists  of 
trap.  Blocks  of  it,  belonging  principally  to  the  greenstone  variety,  lie  scattered 
over  the  soil  in  every  direction,  and  are  often  seen  resting  upon  greywacke. 
At  Clegir  Bridge,  near  St.  David's,  quartzose  cornean,  occasionally  striped, 
is  found  associated  with  greenstone.  Following  the  high-road  from  thence 
to  Solfach,  almost  all  the  field-divisions  are  found  to  consist  of  blocks  of  trap. 
Some  few,  of  large  dimensions,  which  have  not  been  thus  appropriated,  are 
observed  resting  on  greywacke,  which  is  here  the  prevailing  rock.  Trap 
occurs  intermixed  with  greywacke  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Solfach.  It  is 
found  in  ascending  the  hill  on  the  road  to  Haverfordwest.  Porphyritic 
greenstone  is  met  with  under  Upper  Solfach.  Both  the  points  of  Solfach 
Harbour  are  composed  of  greenstone,  which  may  be  traced  across  two  or  three 
small  headlands  to  the  eastward,  there  forming  a  vertical  bed  or  dyke  not 
more  than  a  few  yards  in  thickness,  having  the  same  direction  as  the  ver- 
tical beds  of  greywack6,  and  probably  interposed  between  them.  Pursuing 
the  high-road  from  Solfach  to  Newgate  Bridge,  the  blocks  in  the  field-divi- 
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sions  are  found  to  consist  qf  trap^  and  principally  of  greenstone.    These  blocka 
become  less  abundant  as  you  approach  tibe  cliff. 

Range  from  Roche  to  Trqfgam. 

A  chain  of  hills^  considerably  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country^ 
extends  from  Cuffern  Mountain  to  Trafgarn  Rocks^  most  of  the  highest  pointa 
in  the  chain  being  crowned  with  rocky  tors.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
tors  are  those  of  Tra%am.  The  less  elevated  and  apparently  insulated  tor^ 
upon  which  Roche  Castle  stands^  iis  connected  towards  the  east  wiUi  Cuffern 
Mountain  :  towards  the  west^  the  same  mass  of  rock  extends  to  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Bathesland.  Nearly  all  these  tors  are  of 
tiie  same  kind  of  quartzose  comean;  in  which^  however^  the  proportion  of 
quartz  varies^  the  rock  of  Roche  containing  the  most.  This  comean  has  no 
appearance  of  stratification.  Other  varieties  of  trap^  however^  are  associated 
with  the  cornean  in  this  range.  Blocks  of  poiphyritic  greenstone  occur  at 
Trafgarn ;  and  blocks  of  greenstone  and  of  black  porphyritic  comean  are 
found  between  Roche  and  Cuffern  Mountain. 

This  chain  is  bounded  to  the  north  and  south  by  grej^wacke^  throng  which 
it  appears  to  be  protraded.  At  its  western  extremity^  near  Bathesland^  it  is 
covered  by  coal-measures^  over  which^  at  many  places  in  that  neighbourhood^ 
are  strovm  blocks  of  quartzose  comean  and  greenstone. 

TVap  between  Dru9on. Haven  and  Broad  Haven. 

A  tract  between  these  two  havens^  consisting  of  coal-measures  and  grey- 
wack^,  and  extending  about  two  miles  from  north  to  south  and  about  half  a 
mile  from  east  to  west»  is  bestrown  with  blocks  of  trap^  of  which  many  must 
weigh  from  five  to  six  tons.  They  consist  principally  of  greenstone  and  green- 
stone-porphyry. The  only  spot  in  the  neighbouriiood  where  tn^  appears  m 
9itu,  is  at  the  hill  behind.  Druson  Haven^  where  the  two  branches  of  a  rivulet 
(the  one  descending  from  Nolton^  the  odier  from  Druson)  unite.  The  pre- 
vailing rock  at  this  hill  is  greenstone^  and  it  seems  to  project  through  the  other 
rocks.     Hieu  the  trap  the  greywacke  is  contorted.     (See  PI.  II.  fig.  1.) 

TVap  of  GotddJbrop  Road  in  St.  Bride's  Bay. 

From  Gouldtrop  Road  to  MiUhaven  there  is  a  fine  and  interesting  section 
of  the  trap  and  of  the  other  rocks  here  connected  with  it.  (See  PL  II.  fig.  2.) 
The  rock  at  Gouldtrop  Road  is  either  a  syenite  or  a  large-grained  greenstone^ 
according  as  quartz  is  present  or  wanting  in  the  mass.    Gouldtrop  Head  is 
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cfaaractemed  near  MillhMen  ;  and  it  is  indeed  tke  prewiling  variety  of  trap 
in  the  tract  under  consideration. 

By  reference  to  the  pkte  it  wall  be  seen  that  the  body  of  trap  rises  at 
Millhaven  from  beneath  old  red  sandstone^  which  is  disturbed  and  bent  near 
the  place  of  contact ;  that  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  near  Gouldtrop  Head  it  rests 
on  a  curved  mass  of  carboniferous  limestone ;  and  that  at  Gouldtrop  Road  it 
abuts  against^  and  rests  upon^  not  only  the  limestone^  but  also  coal-measures^ 
of  which  the  strata  are  bent  back.  Here  then  is  a  mass  of  trap^  not  differing 
in  mineralogical  character  from  those  masses  of  the  same  rock  which  have 
previously  been  described  as  associated  with  and  subjacent  to  greywacke,  and 
which  by  many  would  be  termed^  from  those  circumstances  of  position^  trans- 
itian  trap.  Yet  here  we  find  it,  at  the  same  time  supporting  old  red  sand- 
stone^ and  incumbent  on  carboniferous  limestone  and  on  coal-measures.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  these  phaenomena  by  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  of  the  fidrcible  intrusion  of  trap  among  the  other  rocks^  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  that  of  their  being  formed  and  consolidated. 

Range  of  Trap  from  Botton  Beacon  to  Benton  Castle. 

This  mass  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  former  by  a  dyke  which  passes 
through  Rosepool  and  Walwin's  Castle  to  Tiers  Cross ;  since  blocks  of  trap 
can  be  traced  along  this  line^  and  since  a  perpendicular  dyke  of  felspathic 
comean^  a  few  feet  thick^  occurs  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  at  Walwin's  Castle. 
The  blocks  are  far  from  numerous^  and  are  rather  difficult  to  trace.  They 
mostly  consist  of  greenstone^  like  that  near  the  parsonage  at  Walwin's  Castle: 
some  however  approach  in  character  to  cornean. 

From  Bolton  Beacon  eastward^  this  range  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  neighbouring  country,  but  mostly  so  towards  its  two  extremities.  It  varies 
in  substance  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  At  Bolton  Beacon  it  is  a  green- 
stone^ approaching  in  some  places  to  greenstone-porphyry :  from  Johnston  to 
Trooper's  End  syenite  predominates ;  which  sometimes^  owing  to  the  absence 
of  quartz^  becomes  a  large-grained  greenstone.  Felspathic  cornean  occurs 
near  Thurston ;  and  the  same  rock  prevails  at  the  eastern  extremity  near  Ben- 
ton Castle^  where  it  forms  several  small  tors  on  the  surface. 

This  range  is  bounded  on  the  north,  from  Tiers  Cross  to  Nash^  by  coal- 
measures^  except  near  Johnston^  where  a  small  band  of  mountain  limestone 
intervenes.  Both  the  coal-measures  and  the  limestone  between  Tiers  Cross 
and  Nash^  are  highly  contorted.  From  Nash  to  M ilford  Haven  the  range  is 
flanked  on  the  north  by  a  rock  resembling  grey wack£  (to  be  described  in  the 
sequel)^  which  towards  Guilford  has  its  strata  nearly  vertical.     The  same  rock 
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forms  the  entire  southern  boundary  of  the  trap^  and  is  every  where  found  to 
dip  from  it. 

TVap  ofMarloes  and  Skomer  Island. 

This  mass  of  trap^  which  forms  the  southern  point  of  St.  Bride's  Bay^  is 
separated  from  that  of  M illhaven  by  well  characterized  old  red  sandstone^ 
and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  rock  resembling  grcywackS.  It  forms  a 
wedge-shaped  mass^  which  gradually  becomes  narrower  towards  the  east^  and 
does  not  extend  inland  above  half  a  mile  eastward  of  Marloes.  It  appears  to 
rest  upon  the  sandstone^  and  to  rise  from  beneath  the  rock  resembling  grey- 
wacke.  Both  these  rocks  dip  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  south ;  and  as  the 
breadth  of  the  trap  diminishes^  they  gradually  approach  one  another^  until 
they  unite  to  the  east  of  Marloes. 

This  mass  consists  principally  of  greenstone^  containing  rocks^  however^ 
intermediate  between  comean  and  greenstone.  Between  St.  Martin's  Haven 
and  Marloes  there  is  a  small  tor  of  trap.  At  a  small  cove  near  Mosely  Wick 
Farm^  where  the  trap  comes  in  contact  with  the  old  red  sandstone^  a  coarse- 
grained siliceous  rock  appears  to  proceed  from  the  trap  in  veins^  which  dimi- 
nish as  they  recede  from  it^  and  penetrate  to  a  short  distance  between  the 
strata  of  sandstone. 

All  the  north  of  Skomer  Island  consists  of  massive  trap^  having  the  character 
principally  of  fine-grained  compact  greenstone^  and  sometimes  approaching  to 
comean.  The  small  peninsula^  however^  to  the  east  of  the  landing-place, 
must  be  excepted,  where  some  stratified  rocks  of  ambiguous  appearance  occur. 
The  southern  part  of  the  island  consists  of  stratified  greenstone,  dipping  at 
about  48^  to  the  south-east.  Between  this  and  the  greenstone  belonging  to  the 
north  of  the  island  a  quartzose  comean,  mostly 'striped,  occurs.  In  some  parts 
of  the  island  hornblende  is  the  prevailing  ingredient  of  the  rock. 

From  the  information  of  intelligent  seamen  it  should  appear  that  Grasholm 
Island,  and  the  rock  on  which  the  Smalls  Lighthouse  stands,  consist  of  a  rock 
similar  to  that  of  the  northem  side  of  Skomer  Island.  If  this  account  be  cor- 
rect, a  great  dyke  of  trap  must  extend  westward  from  Marloes  to  the  Smalls 
Lighthouse,  parts  of  which  only  appear  above  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the 
sea  along  that  line  is  known  to  be  very  rocky. 

§  2. — Greywacre. 

(A)  Great  Gret/wackS  District,  North  of  the  Coal-basin. 

The  great  tract  of  greywacke,  which  extends  through  North  Pembroke- 
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line  passes  from  west  to  east^  beginnings  in  the  cliffs  of  St.  Bride's  Bay^  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Broad  Haven^  and  leaving  our  district  at  Lethergloyn^  near 
Narberth.  So  much  of  this  greywack^-tract  as  falls  within  our  present  scope^ 
may  be  divided  into  two  portions^  that  of  St.  David's^  and  that  of  Haverford- 
west ;  the  former  lying  to  the  north  and  west^  the  latter  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  Cuffem  range  of  trap. 

St.  David* 8  GreywackS  District. 

Greywacke^  mixed  with  trap^  occurs  abundantly  from  Aberciddy  Bay  to 
Penberry  Rock^  which  it  nearly  surrounds.  It  is  worked  for  roofing-slate  at 
some  rocks  which  project  into  the  sea  near  Penberry  Crags.  From  the  cliffs 
under  Penberry  Rock  to  Cesselvavrr  Head  it  is  much  intermingled  with  trap. 
Perpendicular  beds  of  slaty  grey  wacke,  bearing  from  north-east  to  south-west^ 
occupy  the  space  between  the  two  trap-ridges  of  Llacithty  and  Cesselvawr. 
To  the  south  of  Llacithty  Rock^  greywack^  extends  from  the  Slate-quarry 
on  the  northern  side  of  Whitesand  Bay  to  the  re-commencement  of  the  trap 
opposite  the  Horse  Rock^  forming  in  its  way  the  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pencamon.  At  the  Slate-quarry  the  strata  are  perpendicular^  bearing  east 
and  west^  conformably  to  the  range  of  Llacithty;  from  Pencarnon  southwards 
they  dip  to  the  west^  ranging  north  and  souths  conformably  to  the  trap-range 
which  stretches  from  Crosswoodig.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St. 
David's^  from  the  quantity  of  trap-blocks  on  the  surface^  and  the  want  of  natural 
sections^  the  grey wacke  can  hardly  be  traced  as  distinct  from  the  trap.  From 
St.  David's  to  Newgate  Bridge  the  two  rocks  are  much  intermixed ;  but  except- 
ing near  Solfach^  the  cliffs  on  the  northern  side  of  St.  Bride's  Bay^  from  about 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  Porthclaise  as  far  as  Newgate  Bridge^  consist  entirely  of 
^ey  wack^^  disposed  for  the  most  part  in  thick  beds^  interstratified  with  a  rock 
resembling  old  red  sandstone.  It  is  from  the  latter  that  the  stone  for  the  new 
work  at  St.  David's  cathedral  has  been  quarried.  The  small  bays  between 
Porthclaise  and  Carbudie  Mill^  and  thence  to  Trellerwer^  afford  good  sections 
of  this  rock ;  which  is  also  found  between  Roche  Bridge  and  New  Mill.  A 
quartzose  conglomerate^  resembling  one  of  old  red  sandstone^  occurs  between 
Clegir  Bridge  and  the  sea.  The  general  bearing  of  the  greywacke^  between 
St  David's  and  the  Cuffern  range  of  trap^  is  from  east  to  west^  the  dip  being 
to  the  south. 

Haverfordwest  Greywacki  District 

This  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cuffem  range  of  trap  ;  on  the  north- 
west, from  Roche  to  Druson  Haven,  by  coal-measures  :  on  the  south-west, 
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from  Druflon  Haven  to  Broad.  Haven^  a  section  of  the  grey wacke  is  presented 
by  the  coast.  On  both  sides  of  Druson.  Haven  the  strata  are  much  contorted. 
(See  PL  IL  fig.  1.)  From  thence  to  Broad  HaveA  there  are  both  thick  and 
daty  beds^  though  usually  in  the  Haverfordwest  district  the  greywack^  is  slaty. 
The  southern  limits  of  this  district  v^ill  best  be  traced  on  the  map.  (See  PL  L) 
Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  southern  boundary-line^  between  Lether* 
gloyn  and  the  river  near  Canaston^  the  junction  of  the  grejrwacke  with  the 
superincumbent  old  red  sandstone  is  tolerably  well  defined. 

■ 

(B)  GreywackS  SotUh  of  the  Coal-basin. 

On  the  southern  side^  and  also  round  the  eastern  extremity^  of  the  trap- 
ridge  extending  from  Bolton  Beacon  to  Benton  Castle^  a  peculiar  rock  occurs^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  neutral  one^  between  greywacke  and  old  red 
sandstone^  having  more  the  character  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter^  though 
seldom  acquiring  the  slaty  appearance  of  the  greywacke  occurring  to  the  north 
of  the  C!oal-basin. 

This  rock  commences  in  a  point  near  Tiers  Cross^  and  gradually  widens^ 
towards  the  west.  From  Tiers  Cross  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  genuine 
old  red  sandstone^  into  which  it  passes  so  gradually  that  no  line  of  separation 
can  be  drawn  between  them.  The  boundary^  however,  may  be  considered  as 
passing  through  Redstock,  and  thence  southwards  of  Rosemarket  to  Uan- 
stadwell.  Leaving  Johnston  for  Milford,  yellowish-brown  beds  of  sandstone^ 
which  may  be  termed  friable  greywacke,  are  met  with,  dipping  from  the  trap. 
Loose  sandy  beds  occur  not  far  from  Johnston  on  the  road  to  Rosemarket,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  trap  on  the  road  between  Rosemarket  and 
Waterless.  At  a  point  where  a  small  rivulet  crosses  the  last-mentioned  road, 
beds  of  greywacke  appear  dipping  to  the  west.  At  Milton,  between  Rose- 
market and  Pembroke  Ferry,  a  few  thin  beds  are  seen  dipping  to  the  south- 
east, at  an  angle  of  45^,  which  have  more  the  character  of  old  red  sandstone 
than  of  greywacke.  At  Burton  the  rock  is  principally  of  a  brownish-gray 
colour ;  but  two  or  three  red  stittta  traverse  the  garden  of  the  parsonage. 
The^ame  rock,  with  a  few  red  strata  occurring  here  and  there,  continues  nearly 
to  Benton  Farm.  The  beds  are  sometimes  of  tolerable  thickness,  sometimes 
coarsely  slaty,  and  frequently  micaceous.  The  smaU  peninsula  between  West 
Lenion  and  Pembroke  Ferry  consists  of  the  same  rock,  as  does  the  entire  penin- 
sula of  Cosheston.  Very  few  red  strata  are  observable  between  Cosheston  and 
Lawrenny  Ferry.  The  dip  at  Cosheston  is  to  the  south-east :  that  on  the  south 
side  of  Lawrenny  Ferry  is  to  the  east,  at  an  angle  of  from  20^  to  3(f .    The 
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red-coloured  beds :  at  the  viUa^  on  the  eastern  side  it  has  much  the  appear* 
ance  of  skty  old  red  sandstone.  Between  Guilford  and  the  trap  are  brownish- 
gray  beds^  having  the  aspect  of  grey  wacke^  mixed  with  others  that  resemble 
old  red  sandstone.  At  the  bottom  of  Benton  Wood  these  beds  are  nearly  ver- 
tical. 

Similar  rocks  to  the  preceding  occur  to  the  south  of  the  trap  near  Marloes. 
They  consist  either  of  coarse  slate^  or  of  beds  very  variable  in  thickness. 
Thick  beds  of  very  compact  quartzose  sandstone  are  found  resting  on  the  trap 
to  the  south  of  St.  Martin's  Haven^  and  dipping  to  the  south  at  from  45"^ 

to  50^. 

A  section  drawn  southwards^  from  the  trap  of  Gouldtrop  Road  at  Talbanny 
4o  St.  Ann's  Head^  shows  that  these  beds^  which  so  much  resemble  grey  wacke^ 
are  intimatdy  connected  with  old  red  sandstone.  The  dip  of  all  the  beds  in 
this  section  is  to  the  souths  generally  at  a  higb  angle.  From  Talbanny  to 
Mallock  Mill  we  have  genuine  old  red  sandstone.  At  the  latter  place  appear 
some  beds  resembling  grejrwack^.  To  these  succeed  others  of  c^dred  sand- 
stone. Near  Marloes  the  pseudo-grey  wack6  recurs^  and  continues  to  the  coast 
opposite  Grateholm  Island.  The  coast  and  the  island  are  of  old  red  sandstone. 
Similar  alternations  are  seen  in  the  cliffs  between  Little  Marloes  and  St.  Ann's 
Head. 

§  3. — Oij>  Red  Sandstone. 

The  old  red  sandstone  of  Pembrokeshire^  like  the  grey  wacke^  may  be  cour 
sidered  &s  forming  two  principal  districts ;  the  first  lying  to  the  norths  the 
second  to  the  soutii^  of  the  Coal-basin. 

(A)  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  the  North  of  the  Coal-basin. 

This  district^  forming  the  western  extremity  of  that  connected  tract  of  old 
red  sandstone  which  traverses  the  counties  of  Hereford^  Brecknock^  and  Gla- 
morgan^ lies  eastward  of  that  branch  of  MiLTord  Haven  which  reaches  up  to 
Canaston  Bridge^  and  receives  the  Cledden  or  East  Cledder  river.  From 
Mynwer  its  southern  boundary  passes  nearly  due  east^  by  Templeton  and 
Pendine^  to  Caermarthen  Bay.  Its  junction  on  the  north  with  greywacke^ 
between  Canaston  and  Lethergloyn^  has  been  already  noticed. 

This  sandstone  along  its  southern  boundary  dips  to  the  souths  at  an  angle 
of  from  2(f  to  25^;  but  to  the  north  of  this  boundary  the  angle  increases  con- 
siderably. 

(B)  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  the  South  of  the  Coal-basin. 

This  southern  district  is  subdivided  into  three  minor  ones ;  that  of  Milford^ 
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that  of  Pembroke^  and  that  of  Orielton  :  the  first  lying  to  the  north  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven^  the  two  latter  commencing  on  the  opposite  shore^  and  being 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  trough  of  carboniferous  limestone. 

Milford  Subdwision. 

The  coast  of  St.  Bride's  Bay^  from  the  trap  of  Millhaven  to  that  of  Marloes^ 
affords  a  section  of  the  western  part  of  this  subdivision.  This  sandstone  is 
bounded  on  the  norths  from  Millhaven  to  Tiers  Cross^  by  a  mass  or  dyke  of 
trap ;  and  on  the  north-east^  from  Tiers  Cross  to  Llanstadwell^  by  the  rock 
resembling  grey wacke.  On  the  souths  from  St.  Ann's  Head  to  LJanstadwell^ 
it  is  terminated  by  Milford  Haven.  Skokham  Island  is  a  continuation  west- 
ward of  the  sandstone  which  extends  from  Dale  to  St.  Ann's  Head. 

The  principal  dip  of  the  sandstone-beds  in  this  subdivision  is  to  the  south. 
At  their  junction  with  the  trap^  near  Millhaven^  they  are  contorted.  (SeePi.II. 
fig.  3.)  From  thence  to  St.  Bride's  they  gradually  acquire  a  gentle  dip  to 
the  souths  of  fi*om  15^  to  20^.  At  their  junction  with  the  trap^  near  Mosely- 
wick^  they  are  highly  inclined ;  which  is  mostly  the  case^  indeed^  with  the 
beds  in  this  subdivision. 

In  different  places  the  strata  vary  very  much  as  to  hardness.  They  are  some- 
times marly^  and  in  other  cases  they  consist  of  a  very  compact  siliceous  grit. 

To  this  subdivision  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  refer  the  beds  upon  which 
the  coal-measures  rest  near  Langum^  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  range  of 
trap  extending  from  Bolton  Beacon  to  Benton  Castle.  They  have  the  cha- 
racter rather  of  old  red  sandstone  than  of  greywacke^  though  a  few  strata 
resembling  the  latter  are  mixed  with  them.  The  same  beds  cross  the  point 
near  Langum  Ferry^  and  reappear  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lawrenny. 

Pembroke  Subdwision. 

The  principal  part  of  this  subdivision  is  contained  in  a  narrow  band  of  sand- 
stone running  nearly  due  east  from  Milford  Haven  to  Caermarthen  Bay^  and 
dipping  on  either  side  beneath  carboniferous  limestone.  The  Ridgeway^  on 
the  road  from  Pembroke  to  Penally^  commanding  fine  views  of  the  surrounding 
country^  is  the  highest  hill  in  this  subdivision.  The  sandstone  of  this  band 
appears  again  to  the  west  in  two  small  peninsulas  on  the  southern  side  of  Mil- 
ford Haven. 

The  sandstone  here  treated  of  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Milford  subdi- 
vision ;  but  some  near  Patterchurch  approaches  in  character  to  the  rock  resem- 
bling  greywack^.    A  small-grained  compact  quartzose  conglomerate  appears 
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of  the  Ridgeway  a  loose  conglomerate^  consisting  of  rounded  pieces  of  sand- 
stone cemented  together  by  soft  red  marl.  This  is  particularly  observable 
on  the  road  near  the  top  of  the  hill  above  HoUoways,  between  Penally  and 

Tenby. 

The  dip  of  the  sandstone^  in  the  westernmost  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
peninsulas^  at  the  cliffs  north  of  the  Angle  Valley^  is  to  the  souths  at  an  angle 
of  from  70°  to  80'' :  at  the  Cliffs  near  Patterchurch,  in  the  same  direction,  at 
about  40"" ;  and  at  East  Pennar,  near  Pembroke,  it  is  also  to  the  south,  at  an 
angle  of  about  SO''.  Owing  to  the  want  of  natural  sections,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  dip  in  the  Ridgeway.  To  judge  from  the  edges  of  a  few  beds  by 
the  road-side  between  the  Ridgeway  and  Carew,  the  strata  are  nearly  ver- 
tical. On  the  top  of  the  hill  above  Penally,  a  few  beds  project  above  the  soil^ 
dipping  at  about  40""  to  the  northward;  but  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ridge- 
way is  almost  wholly  concealed  by  the  sands  of  Penally  Burrows. 

OrieUon  Suhdivision. 

This  subdivision,  like  that  of  Pembroke,  consists  of  a  band  of  old  red  sand- 
stone running  from  west  to  east,  and  dipping  on  either  side  beneath  carbo- 
niferous limestone.  For  its  precise  limits  I  must  beg  to  refer  to  the  map. 
Quartzose  conglomerates  are  observed  about  Dry  Burrows,  near  Orielton,  and 
between  Lambeth  and  Liambeth  Mill. 

At  the  westernmost  point  of  this  band  of  sandstone,  in  the  cliff  to  the  south 
of  West  Angle,  the  strata  dip  to  the  north  at  from  70"^  to  SO'' :  at  Quaits  Mill, 
near  Pembroke,  they  dip  to  the  north-by-east  at  nearly  the  same  angle.  At 
the  easternmost  point  of  the  sandstone,  in  a  small  cove  between  ShrinkleFarm 
and  Old  Castle  Head,  the  sandstone  is  perpendicular,  and  continues  so  round 
that  head,  and  round  Manorbeer  and  Swanslake  Bays.  The  edges  of  the 
vertical  beds  are  beautifully  displayed  at  low  water  in  Manorbeer  Bay.  The 
southern  half  of  Caldy  Island  is  the  continuation  of  the  sandstone  of  Old  Castle 
Head,  and,  like  that  head,  has  its  beds  vertical,  and  some  of  them  of  a  light 
greenish-blue  colour  mixed  with  those  which  are  red.  The  direction  of  all 
these  vertical  beds  is  from  west-by-north  to  east-by-south.  To  the  north  of 
Stackpoole  Quay  the  beds  are  nearly  vertical. 

§  4. — Carboniferous  Limestone. 

Like  the  greywacke  and  the  old  red  sandstone,  the  limestone  may  be  re- 
ferred to  two  principal  districts,  th^  one  lying  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
south  of  the  Coal-basin. 
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(A)  Northern  District  of  lAmestone. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  limestone  on  the  west  is  in  a  quarry  near 
Haverfordwest^  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Maudlin  Bridge;  whence  a 
band  of  it^  of  inconsiderable  breadth^  extends  to  Milling  near  Picton  Castle. 
From  thence  to  the  south  of  Newton  the  coal-measures  lap  over  and  conceal 
the  limestone.  In  the  quarries  near  the  latter  place  the  limestone  reappears^ 
and  is  thence  continued  by  Templeton  to  Pendine  Cliffs  in  Caermarthen  Bay^ 
forming  a  range  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth ;  except  near  Pendine^ 
where  it  is  somewhat  broader. 

From  the  point  where  it  first  appears^  as  far  as  Millings  the  limestone  rests 
upon  grey  wacke ;  and  from  Newton  Quarries  to  Pendine  Cliffs  upon  old  red 
sandstone  :  in  either  part  it  sinks  beneath  the  coal-measures.  The  limestone 
in  this  northern  district  is  not  very  highly  inclined^  nor  is  it  disturbed  like  that 
to  the  south  of  the  coal-district.  At  Templeton  the  dip  is  about  S5°  to  the 
south.  At  the  old  quarries^  at  Eglywslwyd^  east  of  Templeton^  the  strata  are 
horizontal^  but  incline  towards  the  south  as  they  approach  the  coal-measures. 
On  the  northern  side  of  Marcroes  Mountain^  near  Pendine^  the  beds  dip  at 
about  SOP  to  the  south-south-west^  and  in  Pendine  Cliff  at  the  same  angle 
to  the  south-west. 

Pendine  is  situated  half  on  the  limestone^  and  half  on  old  red  sandstone ; 
the  lower  limestone-shale  being  observable  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks 
opposite  Pendine  Great  House.  The  limestone  beds  in  Pendine  Cliffs  vary 
from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet  in  thickness^  and  contain  the  remains  of  Elncrini^ 
Products^  Euomphali^  and  Spirifers.  In  the  face  of  the  cliff  are  many  caverns^ 
some  of  which  have  not  been  formed  by  the  sea^  but  simply  enlarged  by  it^  in 
consequence  of  the  water  washing  out  the  clay  contained  in  them.  At  the 
Green  Bridge  a  brook  loses  itself  in  a  cavern^  which  has  been  traced  under- 
ground 360  yards^  and  then  terminates  in  a  bole  eight  yards  deep.  At  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  the  brook  reappears  on  the  coast  between  Pendine 
Cliffs  and  Marcroes  Mountain. 

(B)  Limestone  South  of  the  Coal-basin. 

This  district  is  subdivided  into  three  distinct  bands^  which  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  intervention  of  the  Pembroke  and  Orielton  districts 
of  old  red  sandstone. 

Tenby  Limestone  Band. 

This  band  supports  the  coal-measures  from  Langum  Ferry  to  Tenby^  and 
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Carew  the  band  l^ifurcates^  the  western  branch  passing  by  Nash  to  the  New 
Dock-yard  at  Patterchurch^  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pembroke 
distript.  of  oU  red  isandstone^  and  on  th^  north  by  the  rock  of  Ck>sheston 
Mountain. 

The  aorth-westam  branch  extends  by  the  quarries  of  Carew-Newton  to 
Langum  Ferry^  being  bounded  on  the  south-west  from  Carew  to  Lawrenny 
by  a  branch  of  Mijford  Haven^  but  at  Lawrenny  and  at  Langum  Ferry  by 
old  red ,  sand/stone.  From.  Langutn  Feri:y  to  Johnston  no  limestone  appears 
along  the  boundary  of  the  Cod-ba^ui^  this  being  the  line  along  which  trap 
is  protruded,  and  the  coal-measures  upon  that  line  being  very  much  dis* 
turbed.  At  Johnston,  however,  the  limestone  reappears  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  hjU  between  the  trap  and  the  coal-measures,  being  very  much  contorted> 
and  occupying  a  tract  about  fifty  yards  broad,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  lengih. 

From  Johnston  eastwards  no  limestone  appears,  until  we  reach  the  shores 
of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  where,  in  Gouldtrop  Road,  two  or  three  beds  of  that  rock, 
not  above  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  are  observed  between  trap  and  con-* 
tprted  coal-measures.  (See  PI.  II •  fig.  2.)  A  continuation,  probably,  of  these 
beds  b  seen  forced  up  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  below  Gouldtrop  Head,  at 
some  short  distance  further  to  the  westward.  (See  same  Plate  and  figure.) 

The  stratification  of  this  band  of  limestone,  along  its  whole  line,  is  very 
much  disturbed.  At  Tenby,  behind  the  sluice-wall,  the  limestone  beds  are 
thrown  quite  over,  so  as  to  appear  to  rest  upon  the  coal-measures.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  small  bay,  of  which  Castle  Hill  forms  the  northern  side,  the  almost 
vertical  beds  have  a  northern  dip.  A  few  thin  contorted  beds  are  there  inter* 
posed  between  other  beds  that  remain  tabular.  At  St.  Catherine's  Island, 
opposite  this  bay,  some  beds  are  vertical ;  others  dip  to  the  south,  their  cleav- 
ages occasioning  a  dec^tive  appearance  of  vertical  strata  trending  north  and 
south.  From  the  difi*  under  the  Paragon  to  that  under  the  Windmill  the  beds 
dip  to  the  south  at  from  70^  to  8Cf .  At  Holloways  the  dip  is  to  the  north-east 
at  SOP ;  at  St.  Florence,  to  the  east  at  from  20^  to  23^ ;  at  Ivy  Tower,  to  the 
south  at  from  30°  to  4ff ;  and  at  Carew,  to  the  south-south-east  at  45®.  The 
limestone  b  seen  at  one  place  only  in  the  cliffs  near  Patterchurch,  where  it 
has  the  appearance  of  resting  on  the  basset-edges  of  old  red  sandstone. 
North  of  Langum  Ferry-house  the  limestone  is  so  much  contorted  and  inter^ 
mixed  with  the  coal-measures,  that  sometimes  one  formation  is  uppermost,  and 
sometimes  the  other. 

Pembroke  Band  of  Limestone. 
To  the  south  of  that  of  Tenby  another  band  of  limestone  is  found,  extend- 
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ing  from  West  Angle  on  the  west^  to  Giltar  and  Lidstip  Points  on  the  east.  It 
lies  in  a  trough  or  hollow  formed  by  the  dipping  beneath  it  on  either  side  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Pembroke  and  Orielton  divisions  of  sand- 
stone. 

At  West  Angle  there  is  an  excellent  section  of  the  western  end  of  this 
trough^  the  beds  resting  conformably  on  the  sandstone  on  either  side^  but 
being  contorted  in  the  intermediate  parts.  (See  PI.  II.  fig.  3.)  The  lime- 
stone near  Pwlychrocan  is  almost  concealed  by  diluvium^  containing  rolled 
pieces  of  the  sandstone  and  limestone :  it  may  be  seen^  however^  at  Ghreenhill 
Farm^  Upper  Hentland  Farm^  and  Eastlington  Mill*.  The  character  of  this 
band  of  limestone^  as  occupying  a  trough^  is  well  displayed  at  Pembroke^ 
which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow.  At  a  small  cliff  to  the  west  of  Bentlas^ 
near  Pembroke^  the  limestone  dips  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  70^^  and  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  East  Pennar  Farm^  to  the  south  at  80°.  At 
Hodgeston  the  beds  are  highly  inclined^  with  a  drift  from  west-north-west  to 
east-south-east.  At  Rock  Farm^  to  the  north  of  Jamestown^  they  dip  to  the 
south  at  about  60°.  In  Manorbeer  Bay  and  at  Lidstip  Point  they  are  vertical^ 
with  a  drift  from  west-by-nqrth  to  east-by-south.  At  the  cove  north  of  Old 
Castle  Head  the  vertical  limestone  abuts  against  the  sandstone.  In  the  lane 
between  Lidstip  and  Penally,  near  Druselton  Farm,  the  limestone  dips  to  the 
south  at  45°^  and  in  the  cliff  behind  the  same  farm  to  the  same  point  of  the 
compass  at  80°. 

St.  Margaret's  Island  and  the  northern  half  of  Caldy  Island  form  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  limestone  of  the  Pembroke  trough.  The  strata  there  are 
nearly  vertical. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  the  limestone  of  this  trough,  between  the  lime- 
stone and  the  old  red  sandstone,  wherever  a  good  section  is  afforded,  the 
slaty  beds  of  the  lower  limestone-shale  are  to  be  discovered.  This  is  particu- 
larly observable  in  West  Angle  Cliffs,  at  Grove  and  East  Pennar  Farms,  and 
at  a  small  cove  between  Shrinkle  Farm  and  Old  Castle  Head.  Wherever  the 
shale  is  exposed  to  the  sea,  small  coves  are  formed,  as  the  shale  yields  more 
readily  to  the  action  of  the  waves  than  the  limestone-  and  sandstone-rocks 
which  bound  it.  The  bottom  of  the  deep  indenture  in  the  west  side  of  Caldy 
Island  is  formed  in  the  continuation  of  the  slaty  beds  of  the  cove  to  the  north 
of  Old  Castle  Head ;  and  the  same  beds  traverse  the  island  from  west  to  east. 
They  become  less  calcareous  as  they  approach  the  old  red  sandstone. 

The  remains  of  Encrini,  Corals,  Productae,  and  Euomphali  are  found  in  the 
limestone  of  the  Pembroke  band. 
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St.  Goven*8  Limestone-band. 

This  is  the  southernmost  of  the  three  bands  belonging  to  the  limestone  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  coal-basin^  and  it  forms  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Pembroke  peninsula.  The  beds  of  limestone  in  this  band  vary  from 
a  few  inches  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness  :  they  may  be  seen  of  the  former 
dimensions  at  Linney  Head^  and  of  the  latter  at  St.  Goven's  Head.  The  lower 
limestone-shale  separates  the  limestone  from  the  old  red  sandstone^  as  may 
be  seen  in  a  cove  north  of  Stackpole  Quay.  Encrinites  and  Products  occur 
in  some  of  the  beds  of  this  band  of  limestone. 

The  sands  extending  from  Newton  Burrows  to  Linney  Farm  conceal  the 
junction  of  the  limestone  with  the  old  red  sandstone.  Near  Linney  Head  the 
strata  of  limestone  are  horizontal ;  at  St.  Goven's  Head  they  dip  gently  towards 
the  south.  In  many  parts  of  the  band  the  strata  are  greatly  disturbed  :  they 
are  contorted  near  the  Eligug  Stack*  (see  PI.  IL  fig.  4.);  they  are  vertical 
and  contorted  near  Stackpole  Quay  (see  PI.  H.  fig.  5.);  and  at  a  short  di- 
stance to  the  north  of  the  latter  place  they  abut  perpendicularly  against  old 
red  sandstone. 

Between  Linney  and  St.  Goven's  Heads  there  is  some  fine  picturesque 
scenery.  The  coast  is  indented  in  a  most  singular  manner.  Cauldrons^ 
similar  to  the  far-famed  Boilers  of  Buchan^  near  Peterhead  in  Scotland^  are 
found  in  three  or  four  places.  One  or  two  occur  near  Linney  Head ;  another 
on  the  western  part  of  Bullslaughter  Bay ;  and  the  most  celebrated,  named 
Bocheston  Meer^  to  the  west  of  St.  Goven's  Chapel.  When  the  sea  rushes 
into  them  during  a  heavy  gale  of  wind^  the  noise  is  heard  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  cliffs  are  tenanted  by  multitudes  of  sea-birds,  whose  clamour 
adds  much  to  the  wild  effect  of  the  scenery. 

§  5.— Goal-measures. 

Along  the  northern  boundary  of  this  western  extremity  of  the  great  South- 
Welsh  coal-basin^  the  coal-measures  rest^  from  Broadhaven  in  St.  Bride's  Bay 
to  the  lime-quarries  near  Maudlin  Bridge^  upon  greywacke :  from  those  quar- 
ries to  Millings  upon  carboniferous  limestone :  at  Slebech^  on  greywacke  :  at 

*  The  Eligag  Stack  is  a  rock  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  south  of  Linney  and  Penny, 
holt  Farms.  It  is  sometimes  called  Pennyholt  Stack;  and  the  name  of  Eligug  Stack  is  given  to  the 
larger  of  two  rocks  in  Ballslaughter  Bay.  Bnt  the  former  is  the  real  Eligug  Stack  of  the  sailors. 
It  is  so  named  from  the  sea-hird,  Alca  Torda  Linn.,  called  Eligug  hy  the  country.people,  which 
frequents  this  rock  and  other  parts  of  the  adjacent  coast  in  great  numbers,  from  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  August. 

TOL.  II. — SECOND  SERIES.  D 
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Mynwer^  on  old  red  sandstone :  and  from  Newton  Quarries  to  the  cove 
between  Pendine  Cliffs  and .  Maroroea  Mountain^  on  carboniferous  limestone. 
The  coal-measures  are,  bounded  on  the  souths  at  Gouldtrop  Road  in  St.  Bride's 
Bay,  by  a  thin  stratum  of  carboniferous  limestone^  which  intervenes  between 
them  and  the  trap :  from  Rosepool  to  Walwin's  Castle  and  Tiers  Cross,  by  a 
narrow  dyke  of  trap^  which  separates  them  from  old  red  sandstone :  from 
Tiers  Cross  to  AYineykell  and  Bolton  Farms,  by  the  trap  of  Bolton  Beacon  : 
at  Johnston,  by  carboniferous  limestone  interposed  between  them  and  the 
trap :  at  Craneham,  Clarisson,  and  Nash,  by  trap-rocks :  at  Langum,  by  old  red 
sandstone  :  and  from  Langum  Perry  to  Tenby,  by  carboniferous  limestone. 
Excepting  along  the  eastern  portion  of  their  northern  boundary,  these  coal- 
measures  have  been  greatly  disturbed.  Their  coatortioos  may  be  seen  in  St. 
Bride's  Bay  at  the  cliffs  extending  from  the  hill  north  of  Broadhaven  to  Gould- 
trop Road,  where  as  they  approach  the  trap  they  are  most  curiously  twisted 
(see  PL  II.  fig.  S.)  ;  and  in  Caermarthen  Bay  at  the  cliffs  exteading  from 
Tenby  to  Sandersfoot  (see  PI.  II.  fig.  6.).  The  most  remarkable  contor- 
tions are  at  Monk's  Stone  Point  near  Tenby^  represented  in  the  adjoining 
figure. 


Stone-coal,  or  culm,  is  the  only  variety  of  coal  that  occurs  in  Pembrokeshire, 
bituminous  coal  being  altogether  wanting^in  the  district.  The  beds  of  stone- 
coal  usuaUy  worked  will  be  seen  in  the  following  section  of  the  collieries 
belonging  to  I.  M.  Child,  Esq.  at  Begelly,  a  village  situate  nearly  midway 
between  the  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of  the  basin,  on  the  road  from 
Tenby  to  Narberth.  The  dip  is  to  the  south-west  or  south -south -west,  at 
about  one  in  three. 
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Section  at  Begeliy  Collieries,  from  the  Surface  downwards. 

Thickness. 
lliiMr's  Names.  Ft.  In. 

{variable  accordiDg  to  tbe 
sitoation  of  the  pit. 

Upper  OT^  Rock  Vein  .         .     Stone-coal 3     6 

Danstoiie  ....     Shale 00 

Binder Shale 0     0 

Rock Siliceous  grit 3     6 

Slate Slaty  shale,  with  abundance  1  ^    ^ 

of  ironstone  nodules  .J 

Low  Vein         ....     Stone-coal  .         .         •  from  1ft  6in.  to  1  10 

DoDStone  ....     Shale 70 

Slate Slaty  shale 12    0 

Rock Siliceous  grit 3    0 

Binder     .....     Shale  .         .         •         •         .         .         .40 

Slate        .•       .         .         .         .     Slaty  shale,  with  abundance  1  ^^    ^ 

of  ironstone  nodules  •  / 

Timber  Vein,  so  called  fnom  the  "\  Stone-coal^  with  abundance  ^ 

quantity  of  timber  required  to  K     of  mineral  charcoal  at  the  >  from  5ft.  Oin.  to  6     0 

support  the  roof    .         .         J      bottom    ...         J 
Dunstone          ....     Shale  ....  30 

Rock Siliceous  grit       .         .         •  .    unknown. 

Upon  a  flat  bdtween  the  villages  ^f  Begelly  and  Jefferston  there  are  some 
singular  basin-shaped  masses  of  stone-coal.  The  easternmost  was  discovered 
in  1818.  It  resembles  in  shape  a  semi-oval^  the  section  passing  through  the 
longer  axis.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
yards  ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  souths  forty  yards ;  its  depths  ten  yards.  This 
mass  of  stone-coal  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  by  yellow  clay^  contain- 
ing rounded  pieces  of  compact  siliceous  grit :  it  rests  also  upon  clay. 

At  the  distance  of  twenty  yards  to  the  west-north-west  of  the  above^  a  simi- 
lar basin  of  stone-coal  is  now  worked^  which  is  probably  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  former ;  but  its  limits  are  not  yet  exactly  ascertained. 
Three  similar  basins^  though  very  small^  are  found  to  the  west  and  north  of 
the  second.  All  these  are  covered  by  clay  containing  rounded  pieces  of  grit. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  basins^  since  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood the  strata  dip  gently  to  the  south-west. 

At  several  places  on  the  southern  and  northern  limits  of  the  basin  the  lowest  of 
the  coal-measures  are  very  thick^  and  consist  of  a  very  compact  quartzose  sand- 
stone^ equivalent  probably  to  the  millstone  grit  of  other  coal-fields.  A  bed  of 
this  rock  occurs  above  the  limestone  at  Gouldtrop  Road ;  large  blocks  of  it  are 
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found  at  Rosepool ;  it  intervenes  between  coal-shale  and  old  red  sandstone 
at  Langum ;  is  contorted  together  with  limestone  at  Langum  Ferry ;  and  is 
seen  on  the  edge  of  the  coal-measures  at  Liawrenny  Newton.  These  very 
thick  quartzose  beds  do  not  appear  at  Tenby ;  siliceous  grit  of  moderate  thick- 
ness^ and  shale  containing  two  or  three  beds  of  limestone^  forming  there 
the  lowest  of  the  coal-measures.  The  shale  and  limestone  are  seen  between 
the  sluice-wall  and  the  descent  to  the  bathing  machines.  On  the  northern 
edge  of  the  coal-basin^  from  Mynwer  to  that  part  of  Marcroes  Mountain  which 
faces  Pendine  Cliffs,  large  blocks  of  compact  quartzose  sandstone  are  found 
on  the  surface ;  and  in  Pendine  Cliffs  seven  or  eight  beds  of  that  rock  are 
seen  supporting  the  other  coal-measures. 

To  the  north  of  the  western  termination  in  St.  Bride's  Bay  of  the  great 
coal-basin^  but  separated  from  it  by  greywacke^  a  smaller  coal  district  occurs^ 
which  is  probably  connected  with  the  great  basin  by  intermediate  submarine 
strata^  lapping  round  the  greywacke  of  Druson.  This  district  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  shores  of  St.  Bride's  Bay  from  Newgate  Bridge  to  Druson 
Haven.  On  the  north-east  it  runs  up  from  Brawdy  Mill  nearly  to  Eweston^ 
but  it  does  not  rise  the  hill  at  Broomhill^  nor  that  above  Brawdy  Mill.  The 
tongue  of  land  coming  down  from  Eweston^  and  the  valleys  on  either  side^ 
belong  to  it.     For  the  other  limits  of  this  district  I  refer  to  the  Map.   (PI.  I.) 

Excepting  a  small  space  between  Bathesland  and  Roche^  where  trap  is 
intruded^  the  whole  of  this  smaller  district  is  bounded  by  greywacke.  The 
coal-measures  are  often  contorted^  and  at  Druson  Haven  are  set  rather  abruptly 
on  greywacke.  (See  PI.  II.  fig.  1.)  Like  the  measures  of  the  principal  basin^ 
they  yield  only  stone-coal. 


II, — On  the  Lias  of  the  Coasts  in  the  Vicinity  of  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset. 
By  H.  T,  De  la  BECHE,  Esq.  P.R.,  L.  and  G.  S.S.  etc. 

[Read  November  21st,  1823.] 

In  a  former  communication  to  the  Geological  Society  I  presented  an  out- 
line of  the  features  of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme  Regis ;  but  having 
there  described  the  lias  only  in  a  general  manner^  it  is  my  present  purpose  to 
offer  a  more  detailed  account  of  that  formation^  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  situation  where  its  geological  structure  and  composition^  and  the  organic 
remains  which  it  contains^  can  be  better  studied.  The  relative  position  of 
the  cliffs  referred  to  in  the  following  description  is  represented  in  the  section 
connected  with  my  former  paper  upon  this  subject*: — And  the  annexed  sketch 
(PI.  III.  fig.  1.)  represents  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  inferior  oolite 
sands^  the  lias  formation^  and  the  upper  beds  of  the  red  marl^  as  they  appear 
in  the  section  between  Down  Cliff  and  Culverhole  Point ;  the  beds  being 
supposed  to  be  placed  horizontally  above  each  other^  and  the  superincumbent 
chalk  and  green-sand  removed. 

• 

The  uppermost  beds  of  the  lias  rise  from  beneath  the  sands  of  the  inferior 
oolite  at  Down  Cliffy  on  the  west  of  Bridport  Harbour ;  where  a  section  is 
afforded  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  sand^  in  which  large  flattened 
masses  of  limestone  occur^  containing  Pectens^  Belemnites^  Terebratulas^  &c. 
These  sands  are  calcareo-siliceous^  their  colour  is  a  ferruginous  yellow^  and 
they  contain  an  abundance  of  mica  in  their  lower  parts.  A  bed  of  grey  marl 
occurs  in  them  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  commencement  of  the  lias. 

The  calcareous  beds  of  the  inferior  oolite  are  not  exposed  in  the  section  at 
Down  Cliff ;  but  they  are  found  resting  on  the  sands^  in  the  continuation  of 
the  same  hill^  on  the  northern  side  of  the  London  Road^  being  there  worked 
at  what  are  usually  named  the  Chidiock  Quarries. 

*  Geological  Transactioiis,  second  series,  vol.  i,  PI.  VIII. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  oolite  more  to  the  eastward^  it  being  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose  to  show^  that  the  sands  which  rest  on  the  lias  marl  at 
Down  Cliff  belong  to  that  stratum. 

The  LiAs^  in  the  tract  about  to  be  described^  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions  *  :  the  firsts  and  uppermost^  consisting  principally  of  beds  of  marl ; 
the  second^  to  which  the  denomination  Lias  has  usually  been  confined^  of  thin 
beds  of  limestone  alternating  with  clay;  and  the  thirds  composed  chiefly 
of  marl  beds  immediately  incumbent  on  the  red  marl  or  newer-sandstone 
formation.  I  shall  describe  each  of  these  divisions  in  the  order  of  this  enu- 
meration. 

I.  The  Upper  Lias  Marls  occupy  a  large  extent  of  coasts  forming  the  baiie 
of  Down  Cliffy  the  whole  of  the  cliffs  beneath  the  green-sand  at  Gtoldeh  Cap^ 
Shome  Cliffy  and  the  greater  part  of  Black  Yen.  The  upper  strata  of  these 
marls^  as  exhibited  at  Down  Cliffy  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  mica ; 
but  this  character  does  not  extend  any  great  thickness^  for  the  marls  on  the 
beach  between  the  little  hamlet  of  Sea-town  and  Golden  Cap  do  not  eon- 
tain  that  mineral.  Those  portions  of  the  marl  which  have  fallen  over  from 
above^  from  the  place  where  these  beds  come  into  contact  with  the  green  sand 
at  Golden  Cap^  are  also  micaceous^  being  the  continuation  of  the  marls  at 
the  base  of  Down  Cliff. 

Numerous  organic  remains  are  found'  in  the  marls  on  the  shore^  between 
Sea-town  and  the  rocky  points  projecting  into  the  sea  under  Golden  Cap : 
the  most  abundant  are  belemnites^  which^  though  4hey  occur  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  lias  formation  \n  the  vicinity  of  Lyme,  are  nowhere 
so  abundant  as  in  the  upper  marls.  The  Ammonites  Bechei  of  Sowerby  is 
also  a  common  fossil  in  the  same  situation ;  which  likewise  affords  Terebra- 
tulae,  Trochus  anglicus,  T.  imbricatus.  Ammonites  Grenovii,  Pentacrinites 
subangularis  (of  Miller),  disjointed  portions  of  Pentacrinites  Briareus, 
lignite,  the  rare  remains  of  an  echinite,  the  bones  of  Ichthyosaurus  tenui- 
rostris,  &c. 

The  thickness  of  the  marl  exhibited  at  Golden  Cap  must  be  about  two 
hundred  feet ;  which,  placed  upon  the  three  hundred  feet  of  marls  exposed  in 
the  lower  part  of  Black  Ven,  would  give  five  hundred  feet  as  the  probable 
thickness  of  this  portion  of  the  lias  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme :  the  marly  beds 
at  Shome  Cliff  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  Black  Ven  being  a  continuation  of 

*  See  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  "  Outlines,"  &c.  p.  261. 
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those  of  Golden  Cap.    The  following  list  details  the  beds^  in  a  descending 
order^  in  the  section  disclosed  at  the  base  of  Black  Yen. 


Section  of  the  Upper  Marl  beds  of  the  Lias,  at  the  Base  of  Black  Ven. 

m 

Thickness. 

Ft.  In. 

Slaty  marls,  containigg  small  cry- 1       «q     ^ 

stals  of  selenite     .         .         .      / 

Indurated  marl,  containing  small  ^ 


Thicknew. 

Ft.    In. 
Marls  and  slaty  marls,  with  several  ^ 

beds    of  indurated    marl    and  >   100    0 

earthy  limestone.  J 

Irregular  bed  of  limestbne,  with^ 

rounded     nodules,     frequently  >       2     0 

containing  ammonites    •  J 

Slaty  marls,  with  several  thin  beds  1 

.  >      67    0 

of  indurated  marl  •        .  J 


plicated  terebratulas      •         .      J 

Slaty  marls 18     0 

Earthy  limestone  •         .         .04 

Marls  and  slaty  marls  (above  alime- 1 

stone  bed  ten  inches  in  thickness)  J 


Organic  remains  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  lias  marl : — flattened 
ammonites  occur  in  some  of  the  slaty  varieties ;  but  the  best  preserved  speci- 
mens of  that  genus  are  found  in  the  rounded  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone 
which  occur  within  the  marls. — These  are  of  various  species ;  such  as  A.  ob- 
tusus^  A.  armatiis^  A.  stellaris^  &c.  Plicated  terebratulas  are  also  common. 
And  the  marls  also  contain  the  remains  of  Ichthyosauri^  Plesiosauri^  Penta- 
crinites^  lignite^  &c.  The  Gryphaea  incurvaand  Plagiostoma  gigantea^  though 
found  in  the  marly  beds^  are  more  abundant  in  the  limestones  of  the  lias. 

II.  The  Lias  Limestones  may  be  said  to  commence  with  a  series  of  thin 
beds  varying  from  earthy  to  compact^  and  alternating  with  thin  beds  of  marl. 
They  rise  from  beneath  the  marls  on  the  western  side  of  Black  Ven^  and  con- 
tinue from  thence  to  the  Church-Cliffs  immediately  on  the  east  of  Lyme ; 
but  four  or  five  small  faults  throw  them  down^  and  prevent  their  rising  so  high 
at  Lyme  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done :  and  at  that  place  there  must  be 
a  considerable  fault, — ^probably  in  the  line  of  the  long  ledge,  dry  at  low  water, 
which  extends  into  the  sea  opposite  the  eastern  part  of  the  town ;  since  the 
lias  marls  are  there  again  brought  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
are  continued  from  the  town  to  the  western  side  of  the  Cobb. — It  is  clearly 
seen  that  this  marl  is  not  inferior  to  the  limestones  of  the  Church-Cliffs 
(between  the  Cobb  and  the  town  of  Lyme) ;  for  both  the  marls  and  the 
limestones  can  be  identified  on  each  side  of  the  town. 

Prom  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Cobb,  to  Seven-rock  Point*,  the  lias 
limestones  are  exposed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff;  and  the  cliffs  afford  a 

♦  This  name  is  erroneously  printed  "Saren-Rock-Pomt"  in  Hate  VIII.  vol.  I. 
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nearly  complete  section  of  them,  between  Seren-rock  Point  and  the  large 
feult  at  the  bottom  of  Pinhay  bay.  The  lias  maHa  come  close  down  to  the 
point ;   after  which  the  following  beds  occur,  in  a  descending  order : 

Section  of  the  Lias  Limestone  beds,  near  Seoen-rock  Poipt. 


,inorDa.'\ 
I  at  the  V 


Gre;  Hmestoae 

Slaty  marl 

Grey  limestone  (with  a  Beain  of  na, 

merous   flat   ammoDites  t 

top)    . 
Dark  marls  (contaiDing  an  inter- ^ 

rnpted  line  of  limestone, — Pec-  > 

tens  in  the  marl)  .         .      J 

Greyish  limestone  . 
Dark  slaty  marl 
Grey  limestone       .         .         . 
Marl,  and  slaty  marl 
Grey  limestone       ,  .         . 

Dark  marls    .... 
Grey   limestone    (varying  from  SI 

inches  to  1  foot) ...       J 
Dark  slaty  marls    . 
Rather  compact  grey  limestone 
Dark  slaty  marls    . 
Grey  marly  limestone 
Thin  seam  of  slaty  marl  . 
Two  beds  of  rather  compact  grey"\ 

limestone,  separated  by  a  thin  V        1 

seam  of  slaty  marl        .         .       j 

Slaty  marls 3 

Grey  limestone,  with  Plagiostomie  1 

(varying  from  4  to  6  inches)       J 
Thin  seam  of  slaty  marl  ...       0 
Grey  limestone  (varying  from  4  to"» 

fi  inches)     ....       J 
Thin  seam  of  slaty  marl  ...       0 
Grey  limestone  (varying  from  4  to"! 

7  inches)    .         .         .         .       j" 
Thin  seam  of  slaty  marl  .         .         .       O 
Grey  limestone       ....       0 
Thin  seam  of  slaty  marl  .         .         .       O 
Grey  compact  limestone  (varying! 


Slaty  marl 0     8 

Grey  limestone  (2  to  4  inches)        .       0     3 

Thin  seam  of  marl.        ,        ,        .00 

Grey  compact  limestone  (8  to  121 

inches)      .         .         .         .       j" 

Slaty  marl 0  10 

Grey  compact  limestone  .         .04 

Thin  seam  of  slaty  marl  .       -v 

Thin  bed  of  grey  limestone     .       J-       0     3 

Thin  seam  of  slaty  marl  .      j 

Grey  limestone  (varying  from  41 

to  10  inches)       .  .      J 

Thia  seam  of  slaty  marl .  .00 

Grey  limestone  {1  to  4  inches)        .       0     S 

Slaty  marl 0     4 

Grey  timestoae*! 

Slaty  marl     .      I 

Limestone     .      >in  thin  beds  0  10 

Slaty  marl     . 

Grey  limestoncj 

Dark  slaty  marl     .         .         .         .OS 

Sin  thin  beds  of  grey  timpstone,  "^ 

alternating  with  five  thin  seams  >       3     6 

of  marl       ,         .         .         .      J 

Marl     ......       0     5 

Grey  limestone      .         .         .         .03 

Three  thin   beds  of  slaty  marl,  '^ 

with  three  alternate   beds   of  V       3     0 

grey  limestone    .         .         .J 

Slaty  marl 0     4 

Alternations   of    thin    limestone  l 

\        3     0 
beds  with  marl  beds    .         .       J 

Marl 0  10 

Grey  limestone  (6  to  8  inches)       .       0     7 

Slaty  marl     .         .         .         .         .08 

Compact  grey  limestone  (4  to  fll 

inches)       .         ,         .         .       / 
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Compact  grej  limestone  • 

Dark  slaty  marl 

Compact    grey'   limestone,  with 

abundant  remains    of  Plagio- 

stomae  and  Grypbaea  incurva ; 

(varying  from  4  to  0  inches) 
Marl  and  slaty  marl,  with  oysters 

(Gryphites  ?)  and  Plagiostomx 
Compact  grey  limestone  (4  to  6  inches)    0 

Dark  marl 0 

Compact  grey  limestone  .  •  .  0 
Dark  marl,  with  flatelongatednodules  3 
Nodalar  grey  limestone  (2  to  4  inches)  0 
Dark  marl  •  •  •  .  .  0 
Nodnlar  compact  grey  limestone  (2 

to  6  inches) 
Slaty  marl      .         •         .         .         «     3 
Compact  grey  limestone  .         .     0 

Dark  marl 0 

Eight  thin  limestone  beds,  alter.  «> 

nating  with  eight  thin  marl  beds/ 
Compact  grey  limestone 
Slaty  marl 
Compact  limestone 
Thin  seam  of  marl  . 
Compact  grey  limestone 
Slaty  marl 

Compact  grey  limestone 
Dark  marl 


ThickiieM* 
Ft.  In. 
.     0     4 


1     2 


0   ai 


} 


1     0 

0  5 
4 
4 
0 
3 
3 

0     4 

0 
3 
3 

3     0 


0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


8 
0 
6 
0 
4 
4 
4 
6 


Grey  limestone 

Thin  seam  of  marl  • 

Compact  grey  limestone  • 

Thin  marl  bed 

Thin  grey  limestone  bed 

Thin  marl  bed 

Grey  limestone 

Slaty  marl 

Grey  limestone 

Dark  slaty  marl 

Yellowish  earthy  limestone 

Thin  seam  of  yellowish  white  marl 

Yellowish  white  limestone  mixed^ 
with  grey,  containing  numerous 
casts  of  univalves,  bivalves,  and 
small  corals  (varying  from  4  to 
8  inches)    . 

Thin  seam  of  marl  • 

Yellowish  white  limestone 

Thin  seam  of  marl 

Yellowish  white  limestone 

Indurated  grey  marl 

Thin  bed  of  light-colonred  marl 

Yellowish  white  limestone,  some"" 
portions  of  which  are  rather  com- 
pact, and  others  marly,  but  the  ^ 
general  character  is  earthy;—  I 
in  obscurely  divided  beds  J 


Ft.  In. 
0    5 


0 
0 


0 
5 


0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  5 

0  8 

0  3 

0  0 


^     0    5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
5 
0 
8 
8 
0 


18    0 


Several  faults  are  observable  in  the  strata  of  the  lias  formation^  between 
the  rise  of  the  four-foot  marl  bed  beneath  Black  Ven^  and  Culverhole  Point ; 
ten  such  faults  at  leasts  of  various  extent^  being  exposed  to  view^  and  many 
more  probably  concealed  beneath  the  fallen  masses  of  chalk  and  green  sand. 
In  several  places  these  fissures  may  be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance  among 
the  horizontal  ledges  of  rock  which  are  dry  at  low  water;  and  in  one  instance 
the  termination  of  the  crack  constituting  the  fault  is  discernible  on  the  shore 
near  Seven-rock  Point.  This  fissure^  which  is  easily  recognised  in  the  cliffy  is 
visible  for  some  distance^  running  out  towards  the  sea ;  but  after  continuing  for 
several  yards  in  an  uniform  direction^  the  beds  unite^  and  at  that  place  form  a 
considerable  curvature.  The  fault  at  the  bottom  of  Pinhay  Cliff  is  represented 


in  PL  III.  fig.  2. 

TOL.  II. — SECOND  SERIES. 
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On  the  west  of  the  fault  in  Pinhay  Bay  the  limestones  are  thrown  down 
about  the  thickness  of  the  great  bed  of  white  lias ;  the  dark  marl  beneath 
that  bed^  on  the  east  of  the  faulty  being  in  a  line  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
white  lias  on  the  west  of  it :  but  after  being  thus  thrown  down^  the  strata 
rise  again  towards  the  west^  so  that  the  upper  beds  of  the  subjacent  red  marl 
emerge  from  beneath  them  near' Humble  Rock.  Between  that  place  and  Cul- 
verhole  Point  the  lias  beds  come  down  again  to  the  level  of  the  shore^  and  are 
there  visible^  for  the  last  time  on  this  part  of  the  coasts  above  the  red  marl. 

III.  The  beds  which  occur  between  the  white  lias  limestones  and  the  upper 
light  blueish-green  beds  of  the  marl  belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone  for- 
mation^  and  which  complete  the  section  of  the  lias^  are  best  exposed  at  Culver- 
hole  Point,  under  Dowlands. — They  are  as  follow : 


Section  of  the  Lower  Marl  beds  of  the  Ldas,  at  Culverhole  Point. 

TTiirknyffti 
Ft.   In. 


Dark  marl        •        •        .        . 

•     3    0 

Earthy  dark  grey  limestone 

.     0  10 

Dark  grey  slaty  marl 

.     5     0 

Irregular  light  grey  limestone 

.    0  10 

Dark  slaty  marl 

.     1     4 

Compact  grey  limestone     . 

.     0  10 

Ft  In. 


Dark  slaty  marl ;  which  rests  imme."' 
diately  on  the  light  blueish-green 
beds  belonging  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  new    red.sandstone  for. 
mation  ..... 


7    0 


From  the  sections  above  given  it  would  appear^  that  the  lias  formation  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lyme  Regis  consists  of  an  alternation  of  more  than  seventy- 
two  beds  of  limestone^  with  an  equal  number  of  marl  beds^  amounting  together 
to  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  thickness^  and  surmounted  by  about 
five  hundred  feet  of  marl. 


IV.  The  lias  limestones  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme  contain  numerous  organic 
remains^  among  which  those  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  are  the 
most  remarkable ;  and  these  are  found  principally  in  the  marls  alternating  with 
the  limestones.  The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  lias^ — as  the  Gryphaea  incurva^ 
Ammonites  Bucklandi^  and  Plagiostoma  gigantea^  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
here^  and  most  generally  occur  in  the  limestone  beds. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fossils  found  in  the  lias  formation^  generally^ 
of  this  neighbourhood : 
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Oroanjc  Remains  contained  in  the  Idas  Formation,  in  the  Vicinity 

of  Lyme  Regis. 

Saurian  Animals. 

Ichthyosaurus  communis.  Plesiosaurus     dolichodeirus. 

platyodon.  (Geol.   Trans,  second  series^ 

tenuirostris.  vol.  i.) 

intermedins. 

Pish. 

1.  Dapedium  politum.  (Geol.  Trans,  second  series^  vol.  i.  PI.  VI.) 

2.  A  longer  fish.     (Ibid.  PI.  VII.  fig.  1.) 

3.  A  fossil  fish^  in  whose  mouth  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  that  of  the  shark.    (Ibid.  PL  V.  figs.  3,  and  4.) 

4.  A  jaw^  apparently  that  of  a  fish^  differing  firom  the  preceding^  is  repre- 
sented in  the  present  volume^  PL  IV.  fig.  1. 

5.  Another  jaw,  apparently  of  a  fish,  is  represented  in  PL  IV.  fig.  2. 

6.  The  head  of  another  fish  decidedly  different  from  the  preceding  has 
also  been  found. 

In  addition  to  the  above  remains  of  fish,  are  the  radii,  and  their  accompany- 
ing palates,  which  I  have  formerly  described  (Geol.  Trans,  second  series,  vol.  i. 
p.  43,  44.  Plates  IV.  and  V.) ;  and  three  species,  at  least,  of  the  former  occur 
in  the  lias  of  Lyme  *. 

Crustacea. 

Several  specimens  of  this  class  have  been  found ;  but  they  generally  Ojccur 
much  flattened,  and  in  an  obscure  state.  That  represented  in  PL  IV.  fig.  3,  is 
in  the  cabinet  of  Miss  Philpot  of  Lyme. 

Testaceous  M ollusc^e. 

Cliamhered  Univalves. 
Nautilus  striatus; — Sowerby'sMine-     Ammonites  stellaris ;  T.  93. 

ral  Conchol.  Tab.  182.  communis ; T.  lOT.figs. 2.3. 

intermedins;  ibid.  T.  125.  Discus;  T.  12. 

*  The  class  of  beings  to  which  these  radii  belonged  must  have  existed  daring  a  veij  remote 
geological  period,  as  well  as  at  an  epoch  comparatively  recent :  for  bones  of  this  description, 
though  belonging  obviously  to  different  species,  are  found  in  the  transition  limestone  of  Dndlej 
(from  whence  Mr.  W.  Clayfield  possesses  a  specimen);  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Clifton; 
in  the  lias ;  the  oolite  formation ;  and  the  chalk. 
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Ammonites  fimbriatus ;  T.  164. 

obtusus;  T.  167. 
armatus ;  T.  95. 
Buckhndi ;  T.  130. 
planicostatus ;  T.  73. 
Greenovii ;  T.  132. 
Henleii;  T.  172. 
Loscombi;  T.  183. 
Brookii;  T.  190. 


'  Ammonites  Birchii;  T.  267. 

Konigi ;  T.  263. 
Bechei ;  T.  280. 
DavcBi ;  T.  350. 
ellipticus ;  T.  92. 
Belemnites^  common  and 

fusiform  varieties. 
Orthocera  elongata*.  PI.  IV.  fig.  4. 
of  this  volume. 


Univalves  not  chambered. 
Trochus  anglicus;  Sowerby.  Tab.  142.     Helicina  expansa ;  T.  273. 
imbricatus  ;  T.  272.  fig.  3.         M elania. 

Turbo. 

Irregular  Univalves. 

Serpula.^— This  is  a  rare  fossil  in  the  lias :  but  I  possess  a  specimen^  changed 

into  pyrites^  adhering  to  a  belemnite. 

Bivalves. 
GryphsBa  incurva; — Sowerb.Tab.  112.     Plagiostoma  gigantea;  T.  77. 


Avicula  inequivalvis ;  T.  244. 

Pinna. 

Ostrea. 

Spirifer  Walcotti ;  T.  377. 

Modiola  Scalprum ;  T.  248.  fig.  2. 

Hillana;  T.  212.  fig.  2. 
Cucullcea. 
Unio  ? 


Astarte. 
Pecten. 

Terebratula  crumena;  T.  83.  fig.  3. 

omithocephala;  T.  101. 
Nucula. 
Cytherea. 
Lucina  ? 
Crenatula  ?  f 


Echini. 

This  family  is  very  rare  in  the  lias  formation  :  the  specimen  represented  in 
PI.  IV.  fig.  b,  is  from  the  lias  marl.  I  have  seen  also  another  species^  but 
the  specimens  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  accurately  classed. 

*  I  hare  ventured  to  class  this  specimen  as  an  Orthocera^  as  it  possesses  more  of  the  character 
of  that  genus  than  of  the  Belemnite,  the  external  shell  not  exhibiting  the  radiating  fracture  of  the 
latter  ;  and  I  have  given  it  a  specific  name  from  its  great  length  in  proportion  to  the  diameter. 
Mrs.  White,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  specimen,  informs  me  that  it  was  originally  con. 
siderably  longer  than  at  present. 

t  Besides  the  shells  mentioned  in  the  preceding  list,  numerous  casts  occur,  which  evidentlj 
belong  to  genera  distinct  from  those  above  enumerated. 
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Grinoidea. 

Peptacrinites  Briareus.  Pentacrinites  basaltiformis. 

subangularis. 

Corals. 
I  have  observed  casts  of  this  class  in  the  lias  of  Lyme. 

Vegetable  Remains. 

Knotted  uncarbonized  fossil  vfood^  sometimes  traversed  by  veins  of  calcar 
reous  spar,  or  sulphate  of  barytes ; — represented  in  PL  IV.  fig.  6. 

Lignite^  generally  flat — (described  in  Geol.  Trans,  second  series^  vol.  i.p.45.). 

Plants  resembling  Perns ;  (Geol.  Trans,  second  series^  vol.  i.  PI.  VIL 
figs.  2.  and  3.). 

Part  of  another  plant;  represented  in  PL  IV.  fig.  7.  of  this  volume. 

Septaria  are  not  uncommon  in  the  lias  marls  :  they  frequently  cpntain  am- 
monites in  their  centre^  but  are  sometimes  entirely  without  organic  remains. 

Crystallized  minerals  are  rare  in  this  formation  ;  iron  pyrites^  selenite^  cal- 
careous spar^  and  two  or  three  varieties  of  sulphate  of  barytes^  nearly  com- 
pleting the  list.  The  pyrites  frequently  occurs  in  forms  resembling  those  of 
mushrooms. 


V.  The  following  list  of  the  beds  between  the  white  lias  at  Culverhole 
Pointy  and  Axmouth  Pointy  although  not  relating  to  the  immediate  object 
of  the  present  paper^  may  be  interesting^  as  it  illustrates  the  upper  part  of  the 
extensive  new  red-sandstone  formation  of  Devonshire. 

Section  of  the  upper  part  of  the  New  Red-Sandstone,  near  Axmouth  Point. 

TbickncM. 

Ft  In. 

Irregular,  indurated,  light-coloured  -^ 

marl  bed       ....      J 

Dark  grey  marl,  with  a  light-colour. 

ed  seam        .... 


HiickneM. 
Ft.  In. 


Light  bhieish-greea  marl, immediate. 

\j  beneath  the  lias  marl 
Thin  seam  of  dark  grey  marl 
Light-coloured  indurated  marl* 
Dark  grey  marl,  with  a  seam  of 

light-coloured  indurated  marl 
Light-coloured  indurated  marl  . 
Dark  grey  marl 


} 


} 


8    0 

0    0 
0     5 

0  11 

0     4 
0     5 


0     5 


} 


Light-coloured  indurated  marl  . 
Dark  and  light  marl,  with  three  thin  -^ 
light-coloured  beds        .         .       / 
Dark  marl 


9 
5 

0 


0 
0 
0 
5 


*  This  light-coloured  bed,  and  three  or  four  other  beds  close  to  it,  effervesce  in  different  degrees 
with  acids^  and  might  be  termed  very  earthy  limestone. 
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Ligbt-coloured  marl 

Dark  marls,  with  nodules  of  indu.  -i 

rated  marl     •        •        .         .      J 
Light-coloured  marl,  with  lumps  of 

gjpsum         .... 
Dark  marl         .... 
Indurated  light-coloured  marl   . 
Light  blueish.green  marl  • 
Indurated  light-coloured  marl   • 
Light  blneish-green  marl  . 
Light*coloured  marl 
Light-coloured  indurated  marl  . 
Light  blueish.green  marl 
Light-coloured  indurated  marl  . 
Light  blueish-green  marl  . 
Indurated  marl         .         .         .         « 
Light  blueish-green  marl^with  a  seam  -% 

of  indurattd  marl  •         .      S 

Light-coloured  indurated  marl  . 
Light  blueish.green  marl   • 
Rather  indurated  light-coloured  marl . 
Light  blueish.green  marl  • 
Indurated  light-coloured  marl    . 
Light  blueish-green  marl  . 
Light-coloured  marl 
Indurated  marl,  the  top  and  bottom *> 

of  the  bed  of  a  red  tint  .       f 

Light  blueish.green  marl  with  a  dnt*! 

of  red  .....       J 
Blueish-green  indurated  marl, with  a 

red  tint  in  some  places  . 


Iliickiiefls, 
Fl   In. 

.     0     5 


} 


0     6 


8     0 


2 
0 

0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 


0 
5 
0 
7 
4 
0 
6 
0 
4 

4 


0    7 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 


10 
8 
8 
8 
7 
5 
4 


2     0 


0     8 


0     8 


Thin  seam  of  marl     . 
Light-coloured  indurated  marl  . 
Thin  seam  of  marl     •         •         •     ' 
Light-coloured  indurated  marl  • 
Marl,  with  two  dark  grey  seams 
Thin  seam  of  rose-coloured  gypsum 
Light  blueish-grey  marl     . 
Marl  tinged  with  red 
Blueish.green  marl    . 
Indurated  marl  of  a  reddish  tint 
Dark  blueish.green  marl  • 
Indurated  marl  of  a  reddish  tint 
Dark  blueish.green  marl  • 
Thin  seam  of  rose-coloured  gypsum* 
Indurated  marl  of  a  red  tint 
Dark  marl        .         •         •        • 
Indurated  light-coloured  marl 
Light-coloured  marl 
Thin  seam  of  dark  marl     • 
Indurated  marl,  of  a  red  tint     . 
Seam  of  dark  blueish-green  marl 
Marl  of  a  red  tint     • 
Blueish.green  marl   . 
Indurated  light.coloured  marl    • 
Blueish-green  marl   ... 
Marl  with  a  red  tint 
Blueish.green  marl    . 
Indurated  light.coloured  marl    . 
Light  blueish.green  marl  • 
Alternation    of    red  and  blueish- 
green  marl 


;} 


Fl 

In. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

« 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

10 

1 

6 

0 

7 

0 

10 

0 

8 

2 

0 

7    0 


The  total  thickness  of  the  red  marl  beds  exposed  between  Culverhole  and 
Axmouth  Points  may  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  the  section 
exhibiting  a  few  small  faults^  and  a  considerable  curvature  of  the  strata.  After 
numerous  alternations  of  blueish-^een  and  red  marl^  the  latter  colour  gra- 
dually becomes  predominant^  with  a  few  occasional  patches  of  green.  The 
blueish-green  patches^  in  the  lower  part  of  the  section  above  given,  afford 
traces  of  gypsum. 

*  At  Branscombe,  where  a  deeper  part  of  the  red  marl  section  is  exposed,  gypsum  is  much 
more  abundant ;  and  mountain  leather,  or  mountain  paper,  sometimes  containing  small  crystals 
of  celestine,  occurs  along  with  it  at  that  place. 


III. — Observationa  on  the  Strata  at  Hoistings,  in  Sussex. 
By  Thomas  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Geological  Society. 

[Read  June  4th  1824.] 

X  HE  sea-cli£fs  on  each  side  of  the  town  of  Hastings  exhibit  a  section  of  the 
beds  which  lie  below  the  clay  of  the  wealds  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  and 
furnish  a  key  to  understanding  the  structure  of  the  high  country  which  is 
surrounded  by  this  clay  and  has  hitherto  been  but  impeifectly  explored.  In 
the  present  codununication,  I  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  line  of  coast 
extending  from  the  White  Rock  on  the  west  of  Hastings  to  Cliff  End  near  to 
Winchelsea  on  the  east. 

Along  this  extent  (PI.  V.)  several  valleys  of  denudation  occur,  which  have 
separated  the  cliff  into  different  portions.  One  of  these  valleys  divides  the 
White  Rock  from  the  West  Cliff  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle; 
in  another,  which  divides  the  East  from  the  West  Cliff,  the  town  of  Hastings 
is  built.  In  the  middle  of  East  Cliff  is  the  romantic  valley  where  the  stream 
called  Ekiglesboume  forms  the  well-known  fishponds  ;  and  to  the  east  of  East 
Cliffy  and  between  it  and  Fairlee  Cliff,  is  the  place  called  the  Covers.  At  Cliff 
End  the  cliff  terminates,  and  gives  place  to  the  valley  that  goes  up  to  Win- 
chelsea. . 

When  we  view  this  coast  from  the  sea,  we  may  perceive  that  the  beds  of 
rock  form  a  vast,  but  irregular,  arch,  dipping  at  each  end  under  the  Weald  clay, 
and  rising  in  the  middle  to  the  greatest  height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hast- 
ings, where  they  may  be  advantageously  istudied. 

-  In  endeavouring  to  subdivide  this  mass  of  strata,  a  remarkable  want  of  con- 
tiniiity  and  regularity  may  be  noticed,  which  renders  their  examination  difficult. 

.The  •  distinguishing  features  in  the  detail  appear  to  be,  that  in  the  upper 
part  a  hard  grey-edloured  calciferous  sandstone  abounds ;  the  middle  part  con- 
sists mostly  of  a  yellow  soft  friable  sandstone ;  and  the  lower  part  is  composed 
of  beds  of  day,  shale,  and  ferruginous  sandstone,  with  several  layers  of  iron- 
stone, and  numerous  fragments  of  carbonized  vegetables. 

The  grey  calciferous  rock  is  that  which,  several  years  since,  first  drew  my 
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with  lignite  and  siliciBed  wood.  Tiiia  has  b^eii  well  exposed  at  West  Cliff  in 
an  artificial  section  which  has  been  made  to  affbrd  ^ce  for  new  buildings  (A!). 
In  East  Cliff  this  shale  is  very  cbnspicubus  (t»  t) ;  and  ais  it  here  rises  tol^e  east» 
it  is  found  considerably  above  the  sea,  at  the  east  end^  being  there  at  about 
one-third  the  height  of.  the  cliff  It  frdiquentiy  contains  indistinct  impressions 
of  plants^  among  which  ferns  may  be  distinguished^  and  heirs  upon  tite  whole 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  coal-shale&  It  becomes  very  thin  towairds 
Eaglesboume,  divides  into  several  portions  with  partial  beds,  of  sandrtoftii  be- 
tween, and  is  not  distinctly  tmceafaie  fiirther  in  this  tiirectibiik . . 

Under  this  shale  is  another  bjsd  of  sandstone  (^  0>  very  differeiit  from  that 
above.  It  has  no  calciferous-  concretions,  contains  always  more  or  less  oxide 
of  iron,  and  has  a  tendency  to  separate -into  Thbmboida}.  masses,  being  tnter-^ 
sected  by  numerous  veins  of  argillaceous  iron-ore.  This  bed  is  befitt  seen  at 
East  Cliff,  in  the  west  end  of  wluth  it  appears  on  the  level  of  die  beach.  As 
it  rises  to  the  east  it  attains  a  great  thickness ; .  and  in  its  lower  parte  are  irre*' 
gular  layers  of  chy^  sometimes  white  and  approaching  to  pipeclay. 
.  These  interposed  clays,  increasing  in  thicknisss  towards  the  east,  occupy 
almost  the  whole  of  Lover's  Seat  and  the  high  cliff  of  Fairlee^  and  are  there 
sometimes  stained  with  red.  The iovrest  strata  visible  in  this  series  consist  of 
a  dark-coloured  shale,  which  is  seen  at  the  Oovers  and  Cliff  End  i{m,m),  and 
contain  small  roundish  masses  of  sandstone,  together  with  several  layers  (two 
of  them  from  3  to  3  inches  thick)  of  rich  argillaceous  iron -ore :  with  these 
are  found  abundant  thin  layers  of  lignite,  and  innumerable  fragments  of  car- 
bonized vegetables,  among  which  ferns  are  recognisable.  It  is  from  these 
beds  that  the  rich  iron-ores  of  Sussex;  which  were  formerly  much  worked, 
have  in  some  instances  been  procured ;  and  it  was  from  the  abundance  of- the 
iron^  the  beds  of  clay  and  shale  with  vegetable  impressions,  and  the  fragments 
of  charcoal  in  the  sandstones,  that  expectations  had  been  formed  of  finding  coal 
in  this  formation,  before  the  difference  between  lignites  and  true  coal  was  ge- 
nerally understood.  On  the  west  of  Eaglesboume  this  last  bed  rises  in  an  arch 
to  the  height  of  about  12  feet,  and  then  descends  to  the  east;  at  Cliff  End  it 
re-appears,  and  may  be  traced  at  low  water  forming  it  ledge. 

Although  the  calciferous  rock  is ''  the  uppermost  bed  in  these  cliffs,  yet  in- 
land, on  ascending  the  high  ground  towards  Fairlee  Down,  thick  beds  of  clay 
and  yellowish  sand  are  seen,  which  appear  to  be  superior  to  it  in  geological 
position  ;  and  I  believe  a  portion  of  the  strata  immediately  behind  the  White 
Rock,  that  is  very  highly  inclined  (n,n,  Plate  V.),  belongs  to  this. 

The  cliffs  at  Hastings  are  hot  rich  in  organic  remains.     In  the  calciferous 
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carts  of  a  small  tivahre^  which  occur  rather  abundantly^  but  which  are  gene- 
*  rally  in  too  imperfect  a  Btaite  to  enable  the  naturalist  to  decide  to  what  species 
they  belong  ;  together  with  a  few  casts  of  an  univalve  resembling  those  found 
in  the  Petworth  and  Purbeck  marbles^  and  which  have  usually  been  consi- 
dered as  fresh- water  shells,  perhaps  Paludinae.  These  fossils  are  sometimes 
also  found  in  the  sandstone  not  calciferous. 

Besides  the  vegetable  remains  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  so  plen* 
tiful  in  the  lower  beds  of  sandstone  and  shaly  clay,  portions  of  the  silicified 
stems  of  monocotyledonous  plants  are  frequently  found  in  these  cli£fs,  of  a  cha- 
racter that  deserves  well  the  attention  of  the  botanist.  All  the  pieces  I  have 
seen  (and  they  are  often  found  on  the  beach)  are  somewhat  flattened,  and 
have  longitudinal  cavities  of  two  kinds,  which  evidently  belong  to  the  structure 
of  the  plant :  the  first  small,  sinuous,  and  communicating  with  each  other ;  the 
second  much  larger,  but  frequently  compressed.  Both  are  lined  with  beauti- 
ful minute  and  transparent  crystals  of  pyramidal  quartz,  the  colour  of  the  whole 
being  blackish  brown. 

In  masses  of  the  rock  that  have  fallen  from  the  East  Cliff,  I  found,  in  1812, 
numerous  fragments  of  the  ribs  of  large  Saurian  animals^  one  of  which  I  placed 
in  the  collection  of  the  Geological  Society :  but  I  am  indebted  to  the  liberality 
of  George  Cumberland,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  the  following  drawings  of  organic 
remains  found  by  him  in  these  cliffs. 

Fig.  6.  Plate  VI.  represents  several  teeth  in  a  portion  of  a  jaw.  They  are 
conical  and  polished.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  to  what  animal  they 
belong,  but  they  have  considerable  analogy  to  those  of  the  Lizard  tribe. 

Fig.  6.  represents  the  same  teeth  magnified.  The  upper  part  (seen  again  at 
fig.  7.),  may  be  easily  detached^  and  seems  like  a  capping  of  a  transparent  sub- 
stance. It  is  proper  to  add  that  I  found  the  same  kind  of  teeth  in  the  Pur- 
beck  beds  at  Swanwich. 

Fig.  8.  Plate  VI.  Tooth  of  a  fish.^ 

Fig.  9.  Plate  VI.  The  dorsal  fin  of  a  fish. 

Fig.  10.  Plate  VI.  Bone  of  a  bird. 

Fig.  11.  Plate  VI.  Scales  offish  : — these  are  highly  polished. 

I  may  mention  here  (although  it  is  evidently  postdiluvian)  the  remains  of 
what  is  usually  called  a  submarine  forest,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  low  water  be- 
tween W^hite  Rock  and  the  West  Cliff.  Numerous  trunks  of  trees  lie  flat, 
the  wood  partly  black  and  partly  of  the  natural  colour :  they  are  accompanied 
by  great  quantities  of  hazel-nuts. 

From  the  character  of  the  calciferous  mammillary  rock  above  described,  and 
its  organic  remains,  connected  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  I  have  no 
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doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  beds  forming  the  cliffs  at  Hastings  with  the  rock 
that  occurs  in  Tilgate  Forest  and  Cuckfield^  so  rich  in  fossil  bones:  but  from  an 
examination  of  the  first  of  these  strata  on  an  extensive  line  of  coast  in  Dorset- 
shire^ where  from  their  highly  inclined  position  they  are  well  displayed^  I 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  want  of  agreement  in  the  details  of  the  sec- 
tions at  different  places.  Although  the  strongly  coloured  clays  and  sandstones 
of  this  series  may  be  easily  recognised^  yet  the  irregularities  are  so  greats  that 
it  is  evident  the  subdivisions^  or  separate  members  of  this  formation^  are  of  very 
limited  extent. 


IV. — Ohservations  on  the  Furheck  and  Portland  Beds. 

■ 

By  Thomas  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Geological  Society. 

[Read  November  19th,  1824.] 

XhE  following  communication  is  the  result  of  a  short  visit  which  I  paid  to  the 
Isles  of  Purbeck  and  Portland  some  years  ag^o,  subsequently  to  the  publication 
of  my  Letters  to  Sir  H.  Englefield. 

In  that  work  I  traced  out  the  great  features  of  this  very  interesting  district  ; 
but  a  detailed  account  of  the  beds  is  yet  a  desideratum.  To  supply  in  the 
mean  time  some  materials  for  such  a  purpose  is  the  object  of  the  present 
paper.  I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  the  beds  which  furnish  the  well-known 
Purbeck  stone,  which  is  extensively  employed  in  London  for  the  side  pave- 
ment of  the  streets ;  and  to  the  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  from  which  the 
principal  material  for  our  public  buildings  has  been  procured. 

The  beds  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  are  considerably  in- 
clined ;  they  dip  to  the  north,  coming  out  to  the  day  from  under  a  series  of 
clays  and  sandstones  which  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Hastings  beds  described 
in  a  former  paper.  The  situation  of  all  these,  and  their  relations  to  the  chalk, 
are  well  seen  in  Swanwich  and  Durlstone  Bays,  in  the  east  end  of  the* Isle  of 
Purbeck,  and  in  Warbarrow  Bay  on  the  west.  Their  general  direction  being 
from  east  to  west,  a  very  instructive  section  of  the  limestones  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Purbeck  Beds  may  be  advantageously  studied  in  the  latter 
of  these  places. 

A  line  of  elevated  ground,  consisting  of  these  calcareous  strata,  extends 
from  the  town  of  Swanwich  to  Warbarrow  Bay ;  and  the  northern  part,  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Worth,  is  covered  with  quarries  which  have  long  been  worked 
for  the  London  and  other  markets,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Quarries  have  lately  been  opened  also  in  the  most  western  parts. 

In  Durlstone  Bay,  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  beds  may  be  well 
seen  ;  on  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  they  are  very  regular,  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  bay  they  are  bent  and  distorted  in  a  very  singular  manner*  : 

*  Several  drawings  which  I  made  from  these  contortions  have  been  already  engraved,  and  pub* 
lished  with  the  letters  above  mentioned. 
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at  Tillywhim  Quarry^  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck^  they 
may  be  observed  reposing  on  an  oolitic  limestone  which  I  consider  as  identical 
with  part  of  the  series  of  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Here  however^  and 
all  along  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck^  from  Durlstone  Head  to 
St.  Adhelm's  Head^  the  strata  are  horizontal ;  and  many  quarries  are  opened 
in  them  for  the  stone^  which  is  called  the  Purbeck  Portland^  and  which  is  in 
general  harder  than  that  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  south  coast  from  St.  Adhelm's  Head  to  Grad  Cliffy 
near  Warbarrow  Bay^  still  lower  beds  are  seen^  consisting  of  clay  and  dark- 
coloured  compact  limestone^  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  Kimmeridge 
beds  from  a  village  in  that  district.  ^ 

The  Isle  of  Portland^  as  is  well  known^  is  situated  near  to  Weymouth^  cmd 
is  connected  with  the  land  by  a  bank  of  shingles^  or  water-worn  pebbles^ 
about  10  miles  in  lengthy  called  the  Chesil  Bank.  Its  beds  dip  also  to  the 
north ;  and  on  that  side^  under  the  great  oolitic  mass  (of  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  island  consists)^  the  Kimmeridge  beds  are  exposed. 

Having  thus  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the  situation  of  the  strata  which  I 
propose  to  give  some  account  of^  I  shall  begin  by  stating  some  particulars  re* 
specting  the  Purbeck  limestone  series. 

In  Durlstone  Bay  I  obtained  from  the  quarrymen  the  thickness  of  the  se- 
veral beds^  and  the  names  by  which  they  distinguished  them  from  each  other: 
but  I  should  observe  that  these  local  appellations  are  not  used  by  London  ar- 
chitects  and  builders^  the  whole  together  passing  here  under  the  name  of  Pur<- 
beck  stone  only. 

ThQ  following  is  a  list  of  the  strata  of  limestone^  which  are  mostly  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  thin  bed  of  a  shivery  clay  or  shale. 


Thi< 
Not.  Ft.    In. 

1.  Marble,  not  worked  atpresent.  uncertain 

3.  Marble  rag 8    0 

Shiver,  marl,  &c •  20    0 

3.  Single  leaper,  good  stone   ...     1     3 
Shiver,  marl,  &c 3    0 

4.  Step  bed,  good  stone      ••..07 

5.  Gtej  rag,  good  stone     •     ...    0    7 
Shiver,  marl,  &c 10    0 

6.  Toad's  eye,  a  very  hard  bati 

,  >     0    4 

good  stone  ••.•••  -^ 

Shiver 0     1 


Nos. 

8.  Pitching. stone    bed,    good  "^ 
stone  ....... 

0.  Tomb-stone  bed,  good  stone 

10.  Yellowbed,  bad,  not  worked 

11.  ViThite  roach,  not  very  good 
White  earth,  a  marie 

12.  Leaper,  excellent 

13.  White  bed,  excellent 

14.  Soft  bed,  excellent    . 

15.  Hard  bed,  excellent  • 

16.  Mock  hard  bed     .     . 


lliickncss. 
Fu    In. 


0 

> 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 


5 
6 
4 
0 

0 
0 
7 
0 

7 
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Thicknaw. 
Ft.    In. 


Ig.  BackiDg 13 

ShiTer,  &c 3    0 

19.  Rojai 1     0 

Shiver,  &c 3    0 

30.  Devil's  bed 0     6 

Shiver,  &c 2    0 

21.  Iron  bed 0    4 

Shiver,  &c 2    0 

2SL  Red  rag 10 

Shiver,  &c 2    0 

23.  Upper  rag 3    0 

Shiver,  &c.  .     . 2    0 

24.  Under  rag 16 

Shiver,  <S:c 2    0 

25.  Leadbed 0    4 

26.  Shid  bed 2    0 

27.  Shingle,  2  beds .10 


Tliidaiefi. 
Ft.   In. 


Shiver,  &c. 


0     6 


28.  Grub 0 

Shiver,  &c 0 

20.  Roach  in  4  beds,  good   •  *\   <v  2 

30.  Grej bed,  good    •     •    •     (  J.5  1 

31.  Thomback,good  •    •    .    [|>  1 

32.  Freestone,  good    •    .    .  J  (^  3 
Shiver,  &c 2 

33.  Lias,  not  vrorked 1 

84.  Lias  rag 


8 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 


Nos. 

35.  Downs  Vein  rag 

Shiver 0 

36.  Gtej  bed,  No.  2,  not  worked     •  0 

37.  Hone 0  IQ 

Hone  not  worked,  marly    .••16 

Shiver 0 

38.  Grey  bed,  not  worked  ....  0 

39.  Upper  bed  -*  Downs  Vein.  These  1 

40.  Lower  bed/     divide  into  slates,  i 

Shiver -0 

41.  Cinder,  useless.    It  is  a  bed  of 

oysters 

Stone,  not  worked 0 

42.  Button  ;  splits  into  slates  ...  0 

43.  Feather,  good  •     • 2 

44.  Cap,  used  only  in  backing  •'    .     •  1 

45.  Flint,  ditto •    •  1 


} 


4 
4 

6 
0 

4 

12    0 


Shiver 

46.  Upper    five-bed,    sometimes 

splits  into  5    .     •     .     . 

47.  Under  five-bed,  ditto     •     . 

48.  White  bed,  good  .... 

49.  Tomb-stone,  good     •    .*    . 

50.  Pudding,  inferior .... 

51.  Sheer,  used  in  backing   .    • 
Shiver 0 

52.  Flint,  used  only  in  backing     .     .    2 


4 
7 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0 
0 

1 

0 

o 

0 


6 
8 
8 
6 
9 
8 
5 
0 


Although  most  of  the  stony  beds  are  used  for  some  purpose  or  other^  yet 
the  quarryroen  distinguish  among  them  four  principal  groups,  which  they  in 
the  language  of  workmen  call  veins ^  It  is  these  beds  only  that  are  worked 
for  exportation^  by  means  of  galleries  under-ground^  which  are  carried  on  for 
a  considerable  way^  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  quarrymen  who  are  the 
proprietors*. 

The  exact  point  of  junction  of  the  day  and  sands  which  are  the  equivalents 
of  the  Hastings  beds^with  thePurbeck  limestone  beds^  cannot  be  seen  iii  Swan- 
wich  Bay^  as  at  this  place  there  is  a  hollow  that  is  level  with  the  sea;  but  it  may 
be  studied  in  Warbarrow  Bay^  Lulworth  Cove^  and  several  places  to  the  west. 
The  bed  which  appears  to  be  uppermost  in  the  series  of  the  Purbeck  limestone 
is  one  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  green  earthy  the  calcareous  matter 
appearing  to  be  derived  entirely  from  the  fragprients  of.,  a  bivalve^  of  from  ah 


*  Specimens  of  all  these  maj  be  seen  in  die  collection  of  the  Geological  Society. 
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inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  but  during  the  short  time  I  was  on  the 
spot  I  was  not  fortynate  enough  to  find  perfect  specimens.  This  bed^  which 
is  of  a  thickness  that  varies  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  or  more^  passes  gradually  into 
that  called  the  Purbeek  marble^  which  contains  several  univalves  as  well  as 
bivalves ;  among  which^  one  resembles  that  of  the  Petworth  marble^  and  is 
considered  by  some  as  a  Paludina^  although  in  general  a  smaller  species  of 
univalve  is  most  abundant*.  The  cavities  of  these  shells  are  usually  filled  up 
by  a  compact  limestone^  and  between  them  is  a  calcareous  matter  with  much 
green  earth  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  This  circumstance  occasions  some  speci- 
mens of  the  marble  to  have  a  variegated  and  pretty  appearance;  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  Petworth^  which  is  usually  of  a  grey  aspect. 

On  each  side  of  these  beds  of  marble^  which  seldom  exceed  6  inches  iq 
thickness^  are  frequently  layers  of  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime  and  also  of  fibrous 
sulphate  of  lime ;  and  considerable  masses  of  the  latter  have  sometimes  been 
found. 

The  P.urbeck  marble  was  in  ancient  times  much  employed  in  England  for 
making  the  slender  shafts  for  the  columns  in  Gothic  churches^  and  in  them 
many  fine  specimens  of  this  rock  may  be  seen ;  but  the  introduction  of  foreign 
marbles  has  occasioned  its  use  to  be  discontinued.  Occasionall}^  this  marble 
exhibits  no  shells^  and  it  is  then  of  a  greyish  colour^  veined  with  a  darker  grey. 

The  rest  of  the  Purbeek  limestone  beds  appear  to  be  derived  from  frag- 
ments of  shells^  which  in  most  instances  are  sufficiently  evident ;  but  the  stone 
is  sometimes  almost  compact.  The  greatest  part  of  these  fragments  appear  to 
me  to  have  belonged  to  small  bivalves ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure 
such  specimens  as  can  enable  one  to  speak  with  any  thing  like  certainty  as  to 
the  species.  That  the  univalves  in  the  marble^  as  well  as  in  the  other  beds>  re- 
sembled the  Helix  vivipara^  was  observed  by  Woodward  long  ago^  and  I  have 
alluded  to  this  in  one  of  my  letters  to  Sir  H.  Englefield :  but  according  to  my 
own  way  of  viewing  the  subject^  it  would  be  incorrect  to  call  this  a  decidedly 
firesh-water  formation^  since  I  think  this  term  ought  to  bo  restricted  to  beds 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  in  lakes :  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Purbeek  beds  in  general  contain  a  mixture  of  fresh-water  with  marine  shells. 
I  possess  some  specimens  in  which  are  beautiful  calcedonic  shells^  both  fresh- 
water and  marine ;  and  one  bed  in  particular^  called  Cinder^  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  mass  of  oysters.  Fossil  fish^  nearly  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Monte 
Bolca^  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  Purbeek  beds^  several  of  which 
are  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society.  Fragments  of  the  bones  of  the 
turtle  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence^  and  several  entire  skeletons  have  been 
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found  nearly  entire.  I  have  also  seen  fins  of  the  balistes^  and  teeth  of  the  same 
spedes  offish  as  I  have  mentioned  to  be  found  at  Hastings.  (See  p.  35.) 

As  the  thickness  of  all  the  formations  below  the  chalk  diminishes  in  a  very 
remaricable  manner  in  proceeding  from  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck 
westwards^  so  the  beds  that  we  have  been  considering  partake  of  this  change ; 
fi>r  although  the  quarrymen  can  point  out/  in  the  quarries  to  the  west  (as^  for 
instance^  in  one  at  Warbarrow),  beds  which  they  consider  to  correspond  to 
the  veins  which  they  work  at  Swanwich,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  beds  to 
which  they  give  names  at  the  latter  place  do  not  exist  westwards.  At  the 
quarries  of  Tillywhim,  Warbarrow,  and  Mewp  Bay,  the  junction  of  the  pro- 
per I^urbeck  beds  containing  fragments  of  shells,  with  the  beds  analogous  to 
them  in  the  upper  part  of  the  series  in  the  Isl^  of  Portland,  to  be  afterwards 
described,  may  be  advantageously  examined. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  point  out  what  I  have  observed  chiefly  remarkable 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

The  principal  quarries  in  this  place  were  formerly  on  the  north-east  side ; 
but  these  are  now  almost  abandoned,  and  they  procure  the  stone  more  conve- 
niently on  the  highest  part  of  the  island  at  the  north  end.  These  quarries  are 
not  wotked  by  galleries,  but  are  all  open  to  the  day.  The  section  of  one  of 
the  principal  quarries  on  the  north  end  is  as  follows*.   (See  Plate  VI.  fig.  3.) 

Immediately  under  the  soil,  which  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  depth,  is  a 
series  of  thin  beds,  all  together  about  3  feet  thick,  called  slate  by  the  quarly- 
men,  which  split  readily  into  layers  from  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
They  consist  of  limestone  of  a  dull  yellowish  colour,  extremely  compact,  and 
entirely  without  shells  (at  least  I  have  not  seen  any  in  it).  In  its  aspect  it  con- 
siderably resembles  those  compact  varieties  of  Purbeck  stone  in  which  the 
remains  of  shells  are  not  visible.  These  are  what  I  consider  to  be  analogous  to 
the  beds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Purbeck  limestone,  seen  at  Warbarrow  and 
Mewp  Bays  above  mentioned. 

.  .  Below  this  is  another  mass  of  calcareous  stone,  considerably  softer,  and  of 
a  lighter  colour  than  the  preceding :  it  is  divided  into  two  by  a  slaty  bed,  the 
upper  being  called  aiah,  and  the  lower  the  soft  burr.  The  latter  stands  upon 
a  bed,  about  one  foot  thick,  consisting  of  a  dark-brown  substance,  and  contain- 
ing much  earthy  lignite ;  this  bed  is  very  remarkable,  and  extends  all  through 
the  north  end  of  the  Isle  of  Portland;  I  even  found  some  traces  of  it  in  the 
coves  at  the  west  end  of  Purbeck  :  it  is  called  by  the  quarrymen  the  Dirt  bed. 
In  it  are  found  considerable  numbers  of  fossil  trunks  of  trees  of  the  dicotyledo- 

*  Specimens  of  all  these  beds  I  have  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Societjr, 
VOL.  II. SECOND  SERIES.  O 
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wms  chss^  which  are  from  1  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  woody  pftrt  U  fiUeeotti^ 
and  the  Idn^tudinal  vessels  are  filled  by,  and  surrounded  with,  radiated  quarts : 
numerous  yeSiis  of  chalcedony  and  quarts  also  p9m  through  tha»e  etema,  hut 
ahrays  following  the  direction  of  the  coocimtric  and  radial  structure*  la  the 
cavities,  and  particularly  on  the  outside^  there  is  a  snail  quantity  pf  cuirbon^te 
of  lime ;  but  this  is  cmly  superficial,  and  has  been  a  deposit  subsequent  to  Uie 
silex.  I  saw  one  of  these  trunks  standing  erect,  and  the  workmw  iofonned 
me  they  were  frequently  found  in  this  position  :  its  lower  part  was  thickeib 
and  being  divided,  it  gave  the  idea  of  the  oommencenient  <rf  roots :  itp  upper 
part  penetrated  through  the  soft  burr  and  terminated  in  the  aish.  The  trunlv 
are  always  broken  off  short,  seldom  exceednag  9  feet  in  length.  This  is  ihe 
fossil  wood  which  Is  so  often  brought  from  the  ble  o(  Poftiand;  and  u|^n  the 
most  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  I  coiUd  not  discover  that  it  waa  found 
in  the  oolite  itself,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  series.  In  this  ^ithy  bed  are 
also  many  stones  evidently  water-worn,  which  I  afterwaiPds  Ascertained  to  be* 
kmg  to  the  lower  part  of  the  PortJaad  series :;  one  was  a  Mxk  gf^y  splintery 
limestone,  and  anotlier  ^  sbrown  stone  digbtly  oolitic. 

The  bed  below  this  as  caUedthe  T^  Cap,  aad  varies  eonaiderably  in  iti 
strncture.  Some  parts  of  it  are  entimly  oompact ;  in  either  places  it  contww 
compact  parts  imbedded  ^a  a  ^softer  rook;  and  in  inkers  again  it  i»idightly  cel^ 
lijJar ;  but,  as  far  as  1  coidd  discover,  contains  no  fossils. 
•  The  next  bed  is  matted  Ihe  Skhod  Cap,  and  is  of  a  very  remwkable  struc^ 
ture ;  it  consists  of  a  c<»npact  limestone  extremely  cellular,  the  cavities  being 
almost  filled  with  groups  of  rhomboidal  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Under  the  School  Cap  is  a  layer  6  inches  thick  of  flint,  or  chert,  containing 
shells^  and  often  having  also  oolitic  gxains  imbedded. 

The  bed  below  this  is  the  first  which  k  worked  for  freestone,  and  is  called 
Roach.  Its  thickness  is  variable;  >in  the  quarry  which  I  measured,  it  is  15 
feet  thick,  and  without  subdivision.  This  is  the  most  valuable  bed,  and  blocks 
of  vast  size  are  raised  from  it  for  the  London  market.  It  is  entirely  oolitic, 
and  generally  of  a  very  uniform  quality.  It  contains  marine  shells,  as  oysters, 
various  bivahres,  and  likewise  the  Uallirhoe  of  Lamouroux,  but  the  organic 
bodies  are  not  numerous. 

The  next  bed,  called  the  Rubbly  Bed,  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  casts 
of  shells  which  it  contains.  This  renders  it  unfit  for  building,  except  for  fillt 
ing-in  thick  walls  and  foundations.  It  is  also  oolitic;]  and^  except  that  the  shells 
occasion  cavities,  is  nearly  as  firm  as  the  Roach. 

Below  the  Rubbly  bed  is  another  of  excellent  stone,  but  sometimes  rather 
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feuftd  in  cotifeilielit  ikilatioiii^  Beneath  thn^  the  quality  of  the  rock  changes 
eonriderably-i  it  becomes  more  varied  in  its  texture^  and  is  much  mixed  with 
chert  Some  )[)lirts  of  it  are  not  oolitic^  but  grey^  and  of  a  splintery  fracture ; 
other  fiarti  are  brownbh  and  slightly  oolitic ;  while  others  again  are  very 
itoftand  whit8>  and  contain  bodies  resembling  parts  of  coleopterous  insects. 
This  hit  portion  was  within  16  inches  of  the  Kimmeridge  beds.  It  is  rather  to 
the  kmer^  thlin  to  the  upper  bed^  of  the  good  stone  of  Portland^  that  I  refer 
the  Purbsdt  Portland^  which  is  generally  but  slightly  oolitic^  and  contains 
mudi  Mlcareous  i^par :  this  renders  it  a  harder  stone,  and  fitter  for  many 
purposes  of  building  where  durability  is  required.  I  should  state  that  with 
the  Purbeck  Portland  is  also  found  another  stone  not  at  all  oolitic,  but  gra^^ 
Bukr,  and  resemUing  exactly  the  stone  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  was  formerly  imported  into  this  country,  and  much  empkyed  in 
scttiptare. 

I  enmined  also  several  other  quarries  at  the  north  end  of  the  Island,  where 
the  same  beds,  and  neariy  in  the  fame  proportion,  ooukl  be  distinguished :  but 
en  the  south-east  side,  where  quarries  are  also  worked,  the  beds  differ  consi- 
deiabty  in  thenr  subdivisions*  The  Slate  and  Gap  occur,  but  not  the  lignite  t 
md  the  Roach,  though  still  considerable,  vms  subdivided  into  3  beds ;  below 
which  die  chert  was  in  greater  quantity  than  on  the  north  side.  At  thescnith 
end  of  the  island,  from  the  dip  being  to  the  south,  the  top  of  the  series  came 
within  Jiabout  90  or  SO  feet  of  the  sea,  and  the  lower  beds  were  invisible. 
Then  are  no  quarries  in  this  part 

Immediately  below  this  great  calcareous  series>  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  are 
seen  very  thick  beds  of  bituminous  clay  and  bituminous  limestone,  resembling 
those  at  Kimmeridge  which  I  had  before  visited :  but  as  it  is  not  my  object  at 
present  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  Kimmeridge  strata ;  I  shall  only 
now  state  that  the  identification  of  the  beds  at  the  base  of  Portland  Island 
and  at  Kimmeridge  is,  I  conceive,  as  complete  as  such  a  subject  admits  of. 

Having  now  taken  a  rapid  view  of  these  two  series,  viz.  the  Purbeck  and 
Portland  beds,  which  well  deserve  a  still  more  particular  examination,  I  cannot 
help  stating  that  there  appears  sufficient  reason  for  keeping  them  separate  from 
each  other  in  grouping  the  strata.  Perhaps  no  distinction  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  depending  upon  the  organic  remains  derived  from  fresh-water  and 
marine  animals ;  and  although  this  subject,  and  the  mode  of  recognising  the 
fossil  remains,  be  extremely  difficult  and  obscure,  yet  the  focts  I  shall  proceed 
to  state,  added  to  so  wide  a  variation  in  mineralogical  character,  may  perhaps 
justify  my  opinion. 

I  have  in  another  place  alluded  to  the  analogy  between  the  Purbeck  beds 
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and  the  beds  in  the  Weald  cky^  called^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight^  Flatten^  and  in 
Sussex^  Petworth  Marble  :  that  the  shells  in  the  latter  are  firesh'^water  sheUs^  is 
an  opinion  which  has  been  advanced  by  several  geologists,  l^he  most  abun* 
dant  of  the  small  univalves  and  bivalves  in  the  Purbeck  beds  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  Hastings  rock^  which  contains  scarcely  any  other  shell.  Beds  of 
the  latter  are  quarried  near  Battle  Abbey  in  Sussex^  having  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  some  of  those  in  Purbeck^  and  like  them  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  shale.  These  and  other  circumstances  may  lead  us  to  unite  the  Pur- 
beck beds^  the  Hastings  beds^  and  the  Weald  clay  into  one  group ;  while  the 
same  reasons  will  tend  to  remove  the  Purbeck  beds  from  the  Portland  rock, 
which  contains  a  suite  of  marine  shells  only,  as  theTurritella,Trigoniaj  &c. ; 
added  to  this,  I  have  no  where  seen  in  the  Purbeck  or  Hastings  beds  any  of 
those  oolitic  grains  of  which  the  Portland  almost  entirely  consists. 

The  chief  question  is,  perhaps,  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  this 
group  and  the  proper  oolite  formation ;  and  here,  I  own,  I  do  not  see  my  way 
cleady.  The  beds  called  the  Top  Cap  have  no  shells  to  enable  us  to  decide ; 
but  there  is  something  in  their  general  aspect  that  strongly  reminds  me  of  the 
fresh-water  rocks  in  the  basin  of  Paris^  particularly  that  of  Chateau  Landon. 
Should  this  resemblance  be  at  a  future  time  found  to  be  owing  to. similar 
agencies,,  the  division  may  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  chert,  which  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  oolite  by  its  containing  the  same  fossils. 
.  The  Cap  of  Portland  has  much  more  analogy  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
Purbeck  beds  than  with  the  oolitic  beds ;  indeed  I  have  seen  among  the  beds 
of  Purbeck  some  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Cap  of  Portland. 


V. — Observations  on  Belemnites. 
Br  Mr.  J.  S.  MILLER,  A.L.S.,  &c.     Communicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Co- 

NTBEABE^  F.R.S.  M.G.S.^  &C. 

[Read  April  4th,  1823.] 

An  attentive  examination  of  Belemnites  has  enabled  roe  to  ascertain  their 
zoological  characters^  and  to  dbtinguish  between  the  different  species  which 
have  been  discovered  more  precisely  than  has  yet  been  done. 

The  result  of  this  examination  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the 
tSeoIo^cal  Society ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  characters  of  these 
fossils^  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  the  various  opinions  which  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  entertained  respecting  them.  We  may  indeed  derive  some 
^u^eflil  hints  from  ancient  names  and  traditions^  as  pointing  out  the  countries 
in  which  particular  fossils  are  founds  and  hence  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
•strata  occurring  in  the  places  to  which  such  traditions  refer. 

I.  Geological  Position  of  Belemnites,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Opinions  that  have 

been  entertained  respecting  their  Origin. 

The  geological  position  of  Belemnites  is  in  the  lias  and  in  the  strata  above 
it^  as  high  as  the  chalk  inclusive.  None  have  ever  been  found  in  beds  older 
than  the  new  red-sandstone  on  the  one  hand^  nor  on  the  other  in  any  of  the 
formations  above  the  chalk.  They  also  occur  frequently  detached  and  bout- 
dered  among  g^vel  and  alluvial  soils^  the  compactness  of  their  substance 
having  preserved  them  from  complete  destruction.  In  the  beds  to  which  they 
belong  they  occur  in  association  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals^  and  are 
so  frequently  met  with  that  it  is  evident  they  were  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
seas  in  which  they  lived. 

The  term  Belemnite  is  derived  from  ^ikifipop,  a  dart  or  arrow^  which  the  fos- 
sil is  supposed  to  resemble ;  and  hence  the  English  name  Arrowhead  and  the 
German  Pfeilstein. 

The  fanciful  opinions  which  have  at  various  times  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  fossil  organic  remains^  and  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  i^ 
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total  ignorance  of  geology^  have  existed  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  r^ard 
to  Belemnites.  These  fossils  appear  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  noticed^ 
and  although  in  the  various  conjectures  which  have  been  formed  respecting 
them  we  may  trace  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  truths  their  real  nature  has 
not  as  yet  been  developed.  It  could  in  fieict  be  ov\y  by  the  use  of  those  guides 
which  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  natural  history  has  afforded^  that  we 
could  successfiilly  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  question. 

The  aficients  observed  these  foiBsils;  and  in  Ovfal's  MMatnMrpttosta  it  is  Mated 
that  the  urine  of  the  Indian  Ijrnx  becaine  tonveMed  into  stone  before  it  reached 
the  ground^  and  thus  formed  the  Belemnites^  which  were  therefore  named 
Lapides  Lyncis^  Lyncurium^  &c.  Another  denomination  was  Idaeus  DacQr* 
lus^  probably  from  their  having  been  found  on  Mount  Ida^  and  from  their  re* 
semblance  in  form  to  fingers^  or  perhaps  from  their  having  been  first  notiMidi 
by  those  celebrated  metallurgists  of  antiquity^  who  obtained  that  title  from 
their  being  ten  in  number. 

It  was*  for  a  long  time  a  common  belief  that  these  fitones  were  petrified 
fingers ;  and  this  opinion  Mras  entertained  by  the  Northern  nations,  whow 
gloomy  forests  fostered  a  natural  tendency  to  the  mysterious,  and  who  enh* 
bellished  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history  with  many  terms  referring  Id 
supernatural  agency  :  hence  the  common  names  of  this  fossil  in  thtt  Nortib 
Devil's  FmgerSj  Spectrorum  Candela,  &c. 

In  later  times  the  Belemnite  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  dectricity^  aad 
was  called  Lapis  fiilminans,  and  Thunderbolt. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  all  figured  stones  (as  fossils  were  Iheh 
called)  were  by  manj  writers  considered  to  have  no  relation  to  the  organic 
bodies  they  resembled,  but  to  be  only  lusus  mUune,  concretions  which  had 
accidentally  obtained  those  forms;  and  although  some  persons  adi^ted  a 
sounder  opinicHi  in  regard  to  the  common  fossil  shells^  yet  they  suj^osed  the 
Belemnite  to  be  truly  mineral^  cmd  either  a  stalactite  or  a  crystal. 

Others  finding  fragments  of  Belemnites  in  the  sandy  country  of  Prus^a, 
where  amber  is  also  found,  imagined  them  to  be  that  substance  in  a  petrified 
state. 

When  more  accurate  notions  respecting  fossils  were  adopted^  and  the  Be- 
lemnite was  ob^rved  to  occur  always  in  association  with  marine  productions 
(such  as  shells  and  the  bones  of  Saurian  animals),  it  was  supposed,  on  account 
of  the  conical  cavity  at  its  broader  end^  to  be  a  tooth  of  some  unknown  animal, 
or  a  spine^  like  those  of  Echini.  Other  ideas^  which  appear  to  have  been 
merely  conjectural,  existed,  that  they  might  have  been  Akyonia,  or  even  Ho- 
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At  IfiPgtb  ^h^  P9}fimnUQ  nsf  considered  to  be  the  remains  ef  a  testaceous 
anipwlj  vn4  ^  new  stories  9f  tlieciin^  iind  epDJecUiteti  arope.  The  Ibrm  and  ca- 
Y%,  tlMW  Air«l4e4  gvqiUBd^  for  referring  it  to  the  genius  Dentalium. 

Tb9  coMaye  inptA  wdvced  Von  Tressau  to  consider  it  as  a  limpet. 

Klein  in  his  Descriptwnes  TuJmlorum  Marinorum,  published  at  Dantzic  in 
173Ij  f^ppeMW  tP  be  OM^f  the  fii«t  writers^  who  mtertained  dear  notions  of 
it$  nature*  Hi3  generic  dMcription  is  as  foUoirs :  ^^  Tubulus  marinus  fossilis^ 
imtUHrisietaf^eiiMlimroACceden^  teres;  transvefsim  fractus  concratricis  striis^ 
ip  loo^tudinffn  Qssus  canaliculo  penrio  semper  in  medio  posite  donatus ;  in 
bMi  nonniwquam  fevens  conum  olim  testaceum  concameratura^  instructum 
aiphunculo/' 

Bi^yniiist^  Ba  Cosd^  and  Brander  j;  added  but  little  to  the  observations  of 

Ploitty  in  the  Phitoisopbioal  Tfanspctions  fo9  1764^  considerably  extends  our 
kBOwJedge  of  the  stmctur^^  of  the  Bel^ranite^  though  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
OVtwirei^f  itbe  mpUmcm  iabaliiting  the  chambered  univabres  has  led  him  to  main- 
tain «e¥iural  .erroneous  apinions  with  regard  to  the  exact  mode  of  its  formation. 
fie  pbfervies  Alwt  theooncave septa  in  the  superior  conical  shell  were  connected 
l^y  tt;riphnnde^  and  suggests  that  the  aniwal  lived  in  its  outer  chaipber :  he 
qjpo  eooaidi^rs  the  shellac  haviiig  sustained  np  change^  and  proves  this  from  the 
vestiges  of  its  laminar  construction^  whic|i  he  compares  to  ihat  of  the  oyster. 
Yet  Plott  idoes  not  agree  with  Dr.  Hooke^  that  the  siphuncle  extends  through 
aH  the  chambers ;  and  gives  a  rather  nnsatis&ctory  account  x>f  the  manner  in 
which  the  animal  is^  according  to  his  hypothesis^  to  leave  the  aperture  of  its 
first  chamber  without  separating  from  the  siphuncle^  and  to  assume  a  figure 
which  may  permit  it  to  crawl  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  to  drag  its  shell  with 
i|L  lie  9tlAes  that  the  BuljnaJj  both  on  its  return  and  in  its  progress^  clasps 
tine  whple  guard  by^two  floqpe  .or  siditf  of  its  jaiiantle^  bb  a  Bnail  does  a  small 
IjMEfAcb.of  a  tree^  and  that  ia  so  doing  it  deposits  by  excreticm  the  laroellse 
which  /orm  the  guard  (in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Cyprcea 
increases  its  shell).  The  sulcus^  whi^h  may  be  x)bserred  traversing  the  sur- 
face of  the  Belemnite  longitudinally^  he  considers  as  indicating  the  interval  in 
which  the  two  flaps  of  the  mantle  must  have  met  in  thus  clasping  the  guard. 

As  the  chambered  portion  of  the  Belemnite  is  so  closely  analogous  to  the 
4^  of  the  Nautilus^-^Wakh^  Parkinson^  and  Lamarck  agree  in  the  opinion 
that,  Uke  that  shelly  it  was  destined  tp  aid  tiie  buoyancy  of  its  inhabitant :  but 

*  Rosinus  per]ia{>8  at  an  earlier  time  had  published  ideas  corresponding  with  those  of  Klein, 
Imt  I  have  no  opportnnitj  of  referring  to  his  work. 
t  Dissertatio  def  PolyOalamas. 
t  PhU.TjfWi. 
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the  great  difficulty  was^  how  so  small  an  apparatus  should  move  so  heavy  a 
spathose  body  as  the  protecting  shell  or  guard.  To  overcome  this^  each  of  the- 
authors  created  a  theory^  agreeing  in  the  conclusion^  that  the  guard  Was  ori-^ 
ginally  light  and  porous^  and  has  obtained  its  present  solidity  by  the  process 
of  petrifaction. 

Walch  conceives  that  the  guard  of  the  Belemnite  vras  formed  of  two  hollow 
shells^  inclosing  a  viscous  fluid ;  the  chambered  cone  being  inserted  into  this 
cavity^  its  siphuncle  passing  through  the  fluid  and  terminating  at  the  point 
of  the  shell.  On  this  view  the  fluid  in  question  would  have  produced  specific 
lightness^  and  might  as  he  conceives  have  been  converted  into  radiating  spar^- 
and  thus  furnished  the  present  appearance. 

Mr.  Parkinson  supposed  that  the. guard  as  well  as  the  chambered  apparatus 
was  intended  to  increase  the  animal  buoyancy.  HencCj  from  a  resembknce 
of  the  guard  to  some  supposed  echinital  spines  in  the  chalky  he  refers  to  the 
internal  organization  of  echinital  spines ;  and  finding  this  to  be  porous  or  cork- 
like^  he  conceives  the  g^ard  to  have  been  originally  of  a  simibr  consistency^ 
but  now  altered  by  the  infiltration  of  calcareous  spar.  He  further  thinks^  with 
reference  to  the  tube  observed  by  Walch  as  existing  in  the  Belemnitic  guards 
that  it  might  have  been  a  continuation  of  the  siphuncle ;  and  this^  communicating 
with  the  cellular  substance  of  the  guards  might  by  the  admission  of  air  or  water 
have  served  to  regulate  the  buoyancy  thus  acquired. 

Lamarck  conceives  that  the  Belemnite  was  an  internal  shell  once  inclosed 
within  the  body  of  the  animal^  similar  to  the  bone  of  the  Sepia^  and  conse- 
quently like  that  bone^  of  a  spongy  or  cellular  form. 

II.  Generic  character. 

Genus.  BelemnUes.  A  cephalopodous  ?  molluscous  animal  provided  with  a 
fibrous  spathose  conical  shelly  divided  by  transverse  concave  septa  into  se- 
parate cells  or  chambers  connected  by  a  siphuncle ;  and  inserted  into 
a  laminar^  solid,  fibrous,  spathose,  subconical  or  fusiform  body  extending 
beyond  it,  and  forming  a  protecting  guard  or  sheath. 

III.  Observations. 

1  have  already  observed  that  the  Belemnites  are  now  admitted  to  have  inha- 
bited the  sea;  but  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  living  animals  possessed 
of  a  similar  structure,  we  must  necessarily  form  our  ideas  respecting  the  ani- 
mal of  the  Belemnite  from  the  hints  which  its  shell  is  capable  of  furnishing,  by 
the  muscular  impressions  it  exhibits,  and  by  its  analogy  to  other  testacea. 
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durable^  while  the  fragile  texture  of  the  chambered  portion  has  rendered  it 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  least  violence ;  and  consequently  this  part  has  been 
preserved  only  when  its  chambers  were  filled  with  mineral  matter ;  and  even 
then  a  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  transverse  septa  has  frequently  sepa- 
rated the  series  of  casts  formed  within  the  chambers. 

The  chambered  structure  of  the  conical  shell  of  the  Belemnite^  and  its  siphun- 
cle^  exhibit  a  striking  analogy  with  the  Orthoceratite^  the  Nautilus^  and  the 
Ammonite.  It  differs^  however^  essentially  from  the  Orthoceratite  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all  parts  of  its  shell  present  on  fracture  a  laminar  fibrous  spa- 
those  substance ;  in  its  being  provided  at  its  posterior  end  with  a  more  or  less 
elongated  and  encompassing  guard  or  sheath ;  and  in  the  siphuncle  of  the 
chambered  cone  being  situated  near  the  margin.  This  last  character^  com- 
bined with  the  fibrous  and  spathose  texture  of  the  shelly  will  at  all  times^  in 
my  opinion^  afford  a  discriminating  character  between  the  chambered  cone  of 
a.Belemnite  (even  when  occurring  separated  from  its  guard)  and  the  Ortho- 
ceratite. 

From  this  analogy  of  the  Belemnite  to  the  Nautilus  in  the  chambered  parts 
of  the  shelly  it  appeared  probable  that^  like  the  latter^  it  could  be  made  buoy- 
ant at  the  will  of  the  animal.  But  as  my  examination  of  the  guard  had  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  part  had  been  at  its  first  formation  solid  and  spa- 
those as  it  is  at  present^  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  as^  although  the  form 
and  weight  of  the  guard  would  tend  to  preserve  the  animal  in  an  upright  po- 
sition^ yet  this  weight  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  buoyancy  which 
could  be  obtained  by  chambered  portions  no  greater  than  those  found  in  the 
^ecimens  which  are  commonly  met  with.  To  ascertain  the  size  of  the  chamber 
which  would  be  requisite  to  compensate  for  the  weight  of  the  guards  I  made 
the  following  experiment. 

.  I  fastened  with  gum  a  piece  of  oiled  paper  of  a  conical  form  in  the  cavity 
from  which  the  chambered  part  had  fallen  out  of  a  large  Belemnite ;  and  putting 
into  this  cone  some  cotton,  to  prevent  the  paper  from  collapsing  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water^  I  found  that  the  apparatus  floated  with  a  paper  of  no  larger 
size  than  from  some  known  fine  specimens  we  may  fairly  conclude  the  outer 
chamber  to  have  attained. 

Thus  far  successful^  I  now  resorted  to  a  particular  examination  of  the  be- 
lemnitic  shelly  to  acquire^  from  its  laminar  construction  and  muscular  impres- 
sions^ facts  to  ascertain  how  far  they  might  confirm  or  confute  my  theory, — 
that  it  had  sustained  no  change  by  petrifaction,  but  was  from  its  first  origin 
composed  of  fibrous  spar. 

TOL.  II. — SECOND  SERIES.  H 
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IV.  Particular  Remarks  on  the  internal  chambered  Cone  of  the  Belemnite. 

It  appears  that  the  part  of  the  animars  body  which  was  once  contained  in 
the  outer  chamber  secreted  a  thin  layer  of  a  spathose  fibrous  texture^  and  that 
a  thin  coat  resembling  nacre  but  not  iridescent^  covered  the  fibrous  spathose 
layer  externally  and  internally^  and  cemented  the  whole  strongly  together. 
It  is  evident  that  the  external  nacreous  investment  of  this  first  lamina  formmg 
the  chambered  cone,  could  not  be  formed  by  that  portion  of  the  animal  which 
was  within  the  cone,  but  was  secreted  by  parts  encompassing  it.  The  exterior 
surface  of  the  cone  is,  however,  less  smooth  than  the  interior,  and  offers 
thereby  an  admirable  contrivance  for  its  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  guards- 
proving  also,  clearly,  that  it  does  not  result  from  the  siame  portions  of  the 
animal  which  form  the  guard,  and  that  this  was  formed  subsequently. 

As  the  portion  of  the  animal  within  the  cone  increased  in  size,  so  it  enlarged 
its  encompassing  shell  at  the  upper  margin,  at  the.  same  time  forming  a  trains-* 
verse  concave  thin  lamina  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bottom  of  its  shell,  and 
carrying  its  sides  for  some  height  upwards,  thereby  affixing  the  lamina  imd 
strengthening  the  sides  of  the  conical  shell.  Thus  an  inner  chamber  was  formed, 
from  which  the  animal  was  completely  excluded,  and  with  which  it  only  com- 
municated by  its  siphuncle  extending:  on  one  side  into  it.  The  siphuhde 
appears  to  have  been  encompassed  by  a  spathose  lamina  connected  above  and 
below  with  the  transverse  one,  and  affixing  laterally  to  the  conical  shell. 

Each  transverse  septum  is  composed  of  three  or  four  spathose  laminae,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  investing  nacreous  layers  just  described.  The 
sides  of  the  upper  laminae  are  carried  up  to  nearly  the  same  point  where  those 
of  the  first  formed  laminae  terminate :  each,  however,  successively  becomes  a 
little  shorter,  and  thereby  forms  a  circular  rim  on  which  the  transverse  lamina 
forming  the  next  chamber  rests.  Hence  there  results  a  series  of  concave  dups, 
whose  eds:es  take  a  conical  direction  and  whose  sides  adhere  to  a  thin  encom- 
passing  conical  shell,  thereby  strengthening  the  latter,  and  forming  an  assem- 
blage of  chambers,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  siphuncle  extends. 

These  laminae  exhibit  throughout  a  fibrous  and  spathose  structure,  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres  always  forming  radii  to  the  curvature  of  the  part.  They 
are  covered  above  and  below  with  a  nacreous  investment,  which  being  opaque 
or  differing  in  colour,  exhibits  when  the  shell  is  dissolved  in  diluted  acid  clear 
traces  of  the  animal  matter  forming  fine  pellicles.  The  preservation  of  these 
pellicles  appears  to  me  to  afford  an  argument  in  confirmation  of  my  views; — 
that  .the  intermediate  layers  of  fibrous  spar  belonged  to  the  original  texture  of 
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probable  that  in  the  progress  of  crystallization  these  pellicles  would  have  been 
disarranged  and  obliterated. 

Several  circumstances  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  last  or  outer  chamber 
of  the  conical  shell  could  at  no  time  have  possessed  any  great  depth;  for  the 
thin  parietes  of  the  Conical  shell  could  have  acquired  but  little  additional 
rtrengtlt  from  the -extension  of  the  edges  of  the  last  septum;  and  had  they 
therefore  projected  far  beyond  it^  so  frail  a  fabric  would  have  been  liable  to 
be  squeezed  in  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  water.  Indeed,  a  section  of  a 
perfect  specimen  imbedded  in  its  matrix^  in  my  possession^  in  which  the  ter- 
mination of  the  parietes  of  the  upper  chamber  is  distinctly  to  be  traced  run- 
ning to  a  sharp  edge^  cbnfirms  this  fact^ — that  the  outer  chamber  was  like  the 
rest,  very  shallow. 

The  chambered  shell  appears  also  from  this  and  several  other  specimens  to 
have  considerably  extended  above  and  beyond  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
guard.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  casts  of  large  chambers  often  found 
separate^  do  not  indicate  that  the  guard  was  of  equal  size.  From  the  shell 
being  frequently  traversed  by  numerous  septa^  it  acquired  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  strength  and  a  power  of  resistance  to  tb^  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
water^  whilst  it  aided  the  locomotive  power  of  the  animal  by  its  buoyancy. 

V,  Particular  Remarks  an  the  Structure  af  the  external  Guard  ar  Sheath  of 

the  Belemnite. 

•  •  » 

•  The  form  of  the  guard  or  sheath  varies  in  different  species.  In  some  it  is 
fusiform^  in  others  conical;  in  some  slightly  elongated^  in  others  it  is  of  con- 
siderable length ;  in  some  it  has  a  rounds  in  others  an  elliptical  circumference. 
Its  termination  is  either  acutely  pointed^  or  conical;  either  compressed^  or 
mamillated ;  and  sometimes  the  apex  is  slightly  aduncated.  Some  species 
have  one^  and  others  two  or  three  longitudinal  grooves.  The  surface  of  some 
is  smooth^  in  others  it  is  slightly  granulated;  and  on  some  species  we  may 
trace  impressions  which  evidently  betray  marks  of  muscles  which  have  clasped 
or  encompassed  this  part  of  the  Belemnite^  and  show  the  impressions  of  branch- 
ing vessels. 

Some  species  are  semitransparent^  others  are  opaque:  in  the  former  we 
may  observe  that  the  guard  is  formed  of  two  or  three  nearly  equal  longitudi- 
nal portions^  and  along  the  line  marking  their  adhesion  the  Belemnite  easily 
separates  by  a  slight  blow  with  a  hammer^  or  by  being  heated  and  idR:erwards 
moistened  with  cold  water.  By  the  same  means  a  similar  organization  n^ay 
be  discovered  in  the  opaque  ones.  The  edges  of  these  longitudinal  portions 
are  irregularly  waved^  and  adhere  closely  together. 

h2 
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A  longitudinal  or  transverse  fracture  of  the  guards  shows  that  it  is  formed 
of  several  concentrically  superposed  laminae  perfectly  corresponding  with 
those  in  the  chambered  cone ;  each  similarly  formed  of  an  arrangement  of 
spathose  fibrous  crystals  forming  radii  to  its  curvature^  and  also  covered  and 
cemented  together  by  a  very  thin  nacreous  investment^  which  by  being  of  a 
less  pellucid  appearance  affords  a  mark  which  enables  us  to  trace  the  thickness 
of  each  lamina. 

The  circumstance  above  stated  with  regard  to  the  division  of  the  belemnitic 
guard  into  two  or  three  longitudinal  portions^  may  perhaps  authorise  the  con- 
jecture^ that  its  lamince  were  secreted  in  these  separate  p^rts  by  two  or  three 
distinct  longitudinal  portions  or  flaps  of  the  animal^  laterally  touching  each 
other^  with  irregular  edges  from  whence  resulted  the  irregular  suture. 

As  the  animal^  by  its  situation  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  conical  raultilo- 
cular  shelly  cannot  form  the  guard  in  any  other  manner  than  by  apposition 
of  its  laminae  externally^  it  is  rendered  thereby  certain  that  this  must  have 
been  effected  by  portions  of  the  animal  protruding  over  the  edge  of  the  upper 
chamber^  and  encompassing  the  whole  of  the  exterior  both  of  the  sheU  and 
the  guard.  • 

I  have  before  expressed  my  opinion,  that  the  laminae  of  radiating  spar 
interposed  between  the  nacreous  layers  of  the  chambered  portion^  belong  to 
the  original  organization  of  the  shelly  and  had  not  been  introduced  by  subse- 
quent infiltration  ;  and  I  must  here  repeat  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  similar  laminae  of  the  guard.  If  we  consider  the  system  of  nacreous  layers 
alone^  abstractedly  from  the  intervening  sparry  matter^  the  guard  would  exhi- 
bit a  texture  greatly  resembling  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish  (Sepia  officinalis 
Linn.) ;  namely^  a  series  of  concentric  calcareous  layers^  separated  by  very 
narrow  intervals^  and  held  together  by  transverse  fibres :  and  such  in  fact  is 
the  appearance  it  often  presents  when  the  sparry  matter  is  removed  by  partial 
decomposition.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  if  the  spathose  substance 
had  been  subsequently  introduced  by  infiltration  into  the  cavernous  intervals 
of  such  a  structure^  it  would  have  there  shot  into  radiating  crystals^  without 
obliterating  and  destroying  all  traces  of  the  frail  intervening  plates.  I  think 
that  I  am  able  to  show  that  such  an  obliteration  of  the  internal  structure  has 
taken  place  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases)  in  the  instance  of  echinital 
and  crinoidal  remains^  which  by  their  conversion  into  an  uniform  and  peculiar 
modification  of  calcareous  spar^  would  afford  a  case  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Belemnite^  should  we  consider  the  sparry  state  as  superinduced  in  it. 

I  may  mention^  in  support  of  the  opinion  here  expressed,  that  the  large  tu- 
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naria,  is  composed  of  radiating  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  instance  is 
important  in  illustration  of  my  theory^  as  showing  the  actual  existence  of  such 
a  structure  in  the  shell  of  a  living  animal. 

y  I.  Effects  of  Decomposition  on  the  Shell  of  the  Belemnite. 

In  many  shells^  such  as  Nautili^  Ammonites^  and  Trochi^  the  common  cal- 
careous outer  part  yields  more  easily  to  decomposition  than  the  iridescent 
nacreous  internal  coating^.  We  see  instances  of  this  in  the  thin  iridescent 
flattened  scales  of  Ammonites  found  at  Watchet^  which  are  the  remains  of 
partly  dissolved  shells. 

In  the  Belemnite^  however/ it  appears  that  the  nacreous  portion  yielded  to 
decomposition  more  readily  than  the  spathose  parts. 

The  proofs  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  frequent  separation  of  the  guard 
from  the  chambered  cone.  These  parts  were  originally  connected  by  nacreous 
matter^  and  it  is  the  decay  of  this  matter  which  has  caused  them  to  separate. 
The  further  process  of  decomposition  acting  on  this  cavity^  produces  a  groove 
along  the  line  between  the  two  portions  of  the  guard. 

The  central  canal^  which  on  breaking  the  Belemnite  is  sometimes  found  to 
traverse  the  axis  of  the  guards  and  which  has  been  considered  by  some  writers 
as  a  channel  for  nerves  or  vessels^  and  by  others  as  a  continuation  of  the 
siphuncle^  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  decomposition. 

There  is  no  connexion  whatever  between  this  channel  and  the  chambered 
portion^  which  is  completely  invested  and  surrounded  by  the  inclosing  shell. 
The  manner  of  its  formation  appears  to  me  to  be^  that  the  nacreous  layer 
which  is  deposited  between  each  of  the  spathose  ones^  is  continued  at  the 
apex  of  the  guard  into  a  prolonged  pointy  so  as  to  reach  the  succeeding  na- 
creous layer ;  and  this  substance  having  decayed  while  the  spathose  part  re- 
mained unaltered^  a  continuous  channel  has  been  formed. 

Decomposition  also  shows  itself  sometimes  in  removing  the  calcareous  matter^ 
cementing  together  the  longitudinal  portions  of  the  guards  and  sometimes  we 
find  that  particular  layers  of  the  calcareous  matter  are  attacked  (perhaps  from 
some  peculiarity  in  their  composition  making  them  more  liable  to  decay) :  and 
thus  a  separation  takes  place  between  the  outer  portion  of  the  series  of  layers 
and  those  within  the  decayed  layer.  The  inner  portion  is  what  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  growth  was  the  whole  of  the  belemnitic  guard.  The  outer  portion  has, 

*  This  nacre  may  be  better  calculated  to  resist  decay,  on  account  of  its  containing  (according 
to  Mr.  Hatchetrs  experiments)  U  per  cent  of  animal  membrane,  possessing  properties  similar 
to  coagulated  albumen.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  such  substance 
existed  in  the  nacre  of  the  Belemnite. 
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from  such  a  decay^  an  accidental  cavity^  which  may  be  distipguUhed  from  tljie 
cavity  of  the  chambered  part  by  its  difference  in  form  ;  the  accidental  cavity 
being  of  the  form  of  a  more  elongated  cone^  and  having  also  frequently  a  pror 
jecting  point  arising  from  matter  accidentally  indurated  in  the  central  canal^ 
above  noticed;  as  having  been  mistaken  for  the  continuation  of  the  siphuncle. 

In  somie  fragments  of  Belemnites^  two  conical  cavities  have  been  observed ; 
one  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  cavity  of  the  chambered  shelly  the  other  has 
arisen  from  the  accidental  falling  out  of  a  portion  of  the  guards 

On  immersing  the  g^ard  in  dilute  acid^  we  discover  that  animal  matter  in- 
tervenes in  small  quantity  between  the  fibrous  crystals. 

If,  as  I  have  supposed^  the  g^ard  was  originally  of  a  crystalline  structure,  it 
would  certainly  present  great  obstacles  to  decomposition.  This  is  indeed 
proved  by  the  shells  of  the  genus  Pinna;  the  only  ones^  I  believe^  which, 
having  a  texture  resembling  that  of  the  Belemnites,  are  found  both  in  a  recent 
and  a  fossil  state.  The  fossil  Pinnee  found  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Lpi^dop 
clay  at  Bognor,  and  in  the  Paris  beds,  retain  distinctly  the  same  structure  as 
the  recent  ones. 

The  fibrous  shell  so  frequent  in  the  oolite  (supposed  to  be  an  oyster  and 
described  as  Ostrea  Trichites,  but  evidently  from  its  peculiar  organization 
belonging  to  a  distinct  genus)  and  the  Inoceramus  of  the.  chalky  presents  a 
fibrous  and  more  or  less  crystalline  texture^  which  in  these,  cases  no  one  has 
ever  doubted  to  have  belonged  to  them  in  their  original  state. 

I  have  seen,  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Bright,  Esq.,  many  specimens 
where  Belemnites  had  been  imbedded  in  flint,  and  have  been  dissolved  out;  and 
in  the  hollows  which  they  had  occupied,  are  remaining  siliCjeous  casts  of  those 
spherical  bodies  with  connecting  fibres  which  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare  has 
described  in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions  as  resulting  from 
the  infiltration  of  silex  into  cavities  formed  by  some  boring  animal.  Mr.  Allan 
has  also  figured  these  bodies  in  Belemnites  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions. 
In  Mr.  Bright's  specimens,  some  small  portions  of  the  radiating  calcareous 
spajr  of  the  guard  of  the  Belemnite  are  remaining  among  the  connecting 
siliceous  threads. 

Von  Tressau  observes,  as  a  proof  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  Belemnites, 
that  those  found  in  iron  mines  along  with  Ammonites  and  Nautili,  have  sustain- 
ed no  change,  whilst  the  latter  are  converted  into  ochre. 

The  Belemnite  in  fact  rarely  occurs  otherwise  than  with  such  a  texture  as 
may  present  on  fracture  a  fibrous  spathose  organization ;  and  where  this  has 
been  penetrated  by  silex  or  other  mineral  substances^  it  has  always,  and  but 
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In  the  Lyas  and  Lyas-clay^  pyrites  frequently  enters  the  chambered  cone^ 
which  on  account  of  its  more  fragile  construction  it  is  able  to  attack^  whilst 
the.guard  resists  its  operation.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  the  sheU  of  the 
chambered  cone  in  a  semi-dbcompiosed  state^  involved  in  pyrites^  and  flattened 
affiar  as  it  projected  beyond  the  guards  or  as  for  as  its  latest  formed  and  ad- 
hertrig  laminse  were  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  incumbent  matter.  In 
other  instances  we  obtain  a  beautiful  conical  pyritic  cast  showing  marks  of  the 
rim  of  the  concave  septa  (the  outer  shell  of  the  cone  beipg  destroyed)^  and 
the  situation  of  the  siphuncle  in  a  series  of  indentures^  which  from  a  hasty 
and  mistaken  analogy  have  been  once  considered  as  the  spiracula  of  the  Be- 
lemnite. 

I  possess  a  Belemnite  in  chert  from  Dantzic^  which  is  converted  into  chalce- 
dony^ and  where  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  shell  is  entirely  destroyed.  The 
chalcedony  has  assumed  its  own  mineral  figure^  and  has  a  mamillated  surface  in 
the  cavity  once  occupied  by  the  chambered  cone.  A  transverse  fracture  shows 
a  few  concentric  markings  common  to  chalcedonic  nodules. 

Miss  Benett  of  Norton  House  is  in  possession  of  a  few  specimens  of  Be- 
lemnites minimus^  from  near  Warminster,  (much  resembling  Parkinson's  re- 
presentation in  the  3rd  volume  of  Org.  Rem.  PI.  IV.  fig.  14.)  which  have  expe- 
rienced the  changes  so  often  exhibited  by  the  fossils  imbedded  in  green-sand, 
and  which  have  gradually  silicified.  It  is  owing  to  the  kindness  of  that  lady 
that  I  have  been  able  to  examine  these  Belemnites  carefully.  They  exhibit  in 
their  present  state  externally  a  few  thin  conical  lamellse  superimposed  on  each 
other,  and  adhering  by  transverse  fibres  somewhat  analogous  to  the  structure 
of  the  common  cuttle-fish,  and  are  in  many  instances  hollow  in  the  centre.  My 
explanation  of  this  structure  is,  that  these  now  siliceous  lamellae  have  replaced 
the  nacreous  layers ;  and  that  the  intervening  fibrous  crystalline  substance, 
as  well  as  the  lamellae  forming  once  the  centre  of  the  g^ard,  have  disap- 
peared by  decomposition.  Belemnites  of  this  kind  are  very  rare ;  and  it  is 
interesting  that  some  of  these  show  the  same  irregular  cavities  as  I  noticed 
in  a  calcareous  specimen  in  Mr.  Greenough's  possession,  similar  to  the  one 
figured  in  Knorr  (Vol.  in.  Supp.  iv.  f.  fig.  8.).        ^ 

Accident  furnished  another  clue  to  the  illustration  of  the  cavities  in  the  spe- 
cimens referred  to,  ascribed  to  the  mere  dropping  out  of  certain  portions  of 
the  laminae  by  decomposition.  I  observed  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  few  specimens  of 
Belemnites  from  the  oolite  at  Dundry,  some  circular  markings,' occasionally 
one  within  the  other,  having  an  irregular  floriform  petaUshaped  and  some- 
tnnes  Bubvennicular  circumference,  similar  to  those  reiyresented  in  Knorr 
(Vol:  n.  part  ii.  Pi.  I.^  fig.  6.) ;  which  Wakh  there^cohsiders  as  marks  occa^ 
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sioned  by  worms  or  decomposition.  On  exposing  one  of  these  Belemnites 
to  the  action  of  nitric  acid^  to  detect  the  animal  gluten^  I  found  to  my  sur- 
prise that  these  markings  were  a  siliceous  insinuation^  sometimes  extending  in 
most  delicate  fibres  between  the  crystals  forming  the  laminas.  These  circular 
figures  on  calcareous  and  siliceous  shells  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  I 
was  pleased  to  detect  them  also  in  the  silicized  Belemnites  in  Miss  Benett's 
collection. 

VII.  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Belemnite. 
Acton  found  the  species  of  Belemnite  he  analysed  to  contain 

45*55  carbonic  acid 
53*95  lime 

40  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron 

10  water  and  loss 
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No  alumine  could  be  detected  by  succinate  of  ammonia.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  different  species  of  Belemnites  would  furnish  different  analyses^  but 
am  at  present  prevented  from  going  into  these  details. 

On  immersing  the  Belemnite  in  diluted  nitric  acid^  I  detected  the  interlacing 
animal  matter  exhibiting  appearances  similar  to  those  in  nacreous  shells.  A 
stronger  acid  tore  the  fibres  asunder^  coloured  the  solution  yellow^  and  evolved 
a  very  pleasant  smell  resembling  that  of  Cerambix  moschatus.  On  scraping 
or  burning  the  Belemnite^  it  evolves  a  smell  by  no  means  unpleasant.  On  ex- 
posure to  fire^  the  crystalline  laminse  lose  their  water  of  crystallization^  and 
assume  an  opaque^  white^  fibrous^  submargaritaceous  appearance. 

In  those  early  periods  of  science  in  which  almost  every  substance  of  sin- 
gular form  was  supposed  to  possess  occult  medical  qualities,  the  Belemnite  was 
considered  as  a  protector  against  several  complaints.  Dr.  Woodward  informs 
us^  that  in  Gloucestershire  they  use  it  pulverized  in  watery  affections  of  the 
eyes  of  the  horse,  by  blowing  it  into  them.  It  is  also  used  internally  in  ne- 
phritic cases.     In  Prussia  they  use  it  pulverized  in  the  dressing  of  wounds. 

VIII.  Conjectures  oh  the  Form  of  the  Inhabitant  of  the  Belemnite. 

There  can  be  no  room  to  hesitate  in  agreeing  with  Cuvier  and  Lamarck^ 
that  the  Belemnite  belonged  to  the  cephalopodous  division  of  Mollusca.  The 
identity  of  structure  in  the  chambered  portion  with  the  other  genera  of  multi- 
locular  shells  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  this;  and  we  shall  presently  find  addi- 
tional confirmation  of  the  same  fact.  The  cephalopodous  division  of  Mollusca 
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cumstances  of  their  structure ;  namely^  the  Nautilacea  and  Sepiacea.  The 
former  are  provided  with  multilocular  shells^  probably  intended  as  an  apparatus 
to  regelate  the  animal's  buoyancy  :  but  of  this  subdivision^  only  one  genus^ 
the  Spirula^  has  been  examined  with  anatomical  precision^  and  it  therefore  re- 
mains involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  second  subdivision^  the  Sepiacea^  have 
no  shell ;  but  in  lieu  of  it^  a  complex  laminated  calcareous  mass  (somewhat  im- 
properly termed  bone^  and  well  known  in  commerce  as  cuttle-fish  bone^)  exists 
in  the  genus  Sepia^  and  a  horny  plate  in  the  genus  Loligo.  The  former  may 
very  possibly^  like  the  multUocular  shells^  assist^  by  its  porous  and  cellular 
structure^  to  render  the  animal  more  buoyant ;  but  the  latter  can  scarcely 
answer  any  other  purpose  than  giving^  support  to  the  contiguous  muscles. 
The  animal  of  the  Belemnite  probably  formed  an  intermediate  class  of  the 
order^  uniting  the  internal  multilocular  shell  of  the  Spirula  with  the  laminated 
calcareous  mass  of  the  Sepia^  to  which  the  belemnitic  guard  appears  to  corre- 
spond^ as  it  is  formed  in  pi  manner  exactly  similar ;  namely^  by  the  apposition 
of  successive  laminae^  of  a  concentric  curvature^  upon  each  other^  in  successive 
strata:  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  cuttle-fish  those  spaces  are  not 
closed  and  the  edges  of  the  laminss  do  not  meet  in  a  circle ;  whereas  in  the 
Belemnite,  the  parts  secreting  the  shell,  bending  and  closing  round  so  as  to 
embrace  a  conical  surface,  made  the  laminas  assume  the  same  direction  and 
curvature.  Fjom  the  interstices  between  the  laminse  not  having  been  empty, 
but,  as  I  have  supposed,  filled  with  spar  at  the  period  when  the  animal  formed 
the  guard,  I  conjecture  that  the  buoyancy  of  the  animal  must  have  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  chambered  shell,  and  that  the  guard  acted  as  a  counterpoise 
to  it. 

With  these  views,  I  believe  the  inhabitant  of  the  Belemnite  to  have  been  a 
Sepk-like  animal,  having  a  body  of  an  abbreviated  form  partly  inserted  into 
the  first  chamber  or  aperture  of  the  chambered  cone,  and  connected  to  it  by  a 
duct  extending. from  it  to  the  end  of  the  siphuncle.  I  further  conceive,  that  a 
powerful  circular  muscle  inclosed  the  chambered  cone  as  far  as  the  place  where 
the  laminae  of  the  guard  encompass  it ;  and  that  another  muscle  extended  on 
one  side  over  the  guard  for  its  whole  length,  having  laterally  adhering  to  it 
on  each  side,  a  muscle  provided  with  a  secreting  surface  and  capable  of  en* 
compassing  the  guard.  This  form  of  the  animal  would  admit  the  formation' 
of  the  shell  of  the  Belemnite,  and  correspond  with  the  details  its  organization 
presents. 

When  the  animal  increased  in  size,  it  formed  a  new  septum  in  front  of  the 
chambered  cone,  adding  at  the  same  time  a  new  rim  to  the  cone.  Hereby  its 
shell  acquired  a  new  chamber  and  a  greater  degree  of  buoyancy,  to  counteract 
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which^  a  new  spathose  and  nacreous  lamina  was  secreted  over  the  guard ;  an 
effect  not  capable  of  beings  produced^  bad  the  guard  originally  possessed  a  k- 
piinar  cavernous  organization. 

I  believe  it  will  be  proved  by  further  researches,  that  all  chambered  shdls 
are  inclosed  in^  or  capable  of  being  covered  and  encompassed  by^  the  animal ; 
for  without  such  a  contrivance^  that  nice  degree  of  buoyancy  which  they  are 
intended  to  furnish  to  the  animal  would  be  destroyed  by  the  adhesion  of 
parasitic  testacea^  from  which  a  perfect  protection  is  thus  obtained.  From 
the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  smallness  of  the  outer  chamber^  it  is  clear  that 
the  inhabitant  of  the  Belemnite could  never  entirely  withdraw  within  the  shell; 
and  it  appears  probable  that  the  gua^^  independent  of  its  use  in  preserving 
a  well-adjusted  buoyancy^  was  also  intended  to  furnish  to  the  muscles  an 
abutment  and  support  oa  which  they  could  adhere^  and  from  which^  like  a 
fulcrum^  they  could  receive  additional  strength. 

The  sur&ce  of  the  two  lateral  muscles  which  encompassed  or  clasped  tha 
guards  had  each  a  distinct  power  of  secretion^  although  they  formed  their 
laminse  at  the  same  time.  This  accounts  for  the  sutures  which  separate  the 
guard  into  two  longitudinal  portions.  These  muscles^  in  some  specimmis 
appear  not  to  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  laminse  they  encompassed^ 
and  therefore^  when  the  guard  greatly  enlarged^  to  have  been  unable  to  secrete 
other  laminse  completely  surrounding  the  former.  Hence  arises  sometimes 
a  groove  on  one  side^  frequently  in  old  specimens  displaying  the  shortening 
of  the  laminae  as  they  accumulated  and  as  the  edges  of  the  muscles  were  with- 
drawn. 

In  some  species  the  muscles  appear  to  fold  together  near  the  apex^  and  form 
two  or  three  grooves  in  this  part ;  while  in  others  they  lap  over  the  apex  and 
form  a  mamillar  termination.  In  very  perfect  specimens  we  may  observe 
in  some  species  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  guard  where  it  adheres  to  the  cham- 
bered cone^  evidently  also  arising  from  the  causes  cited  before.  On  the  guard 
of  such  specimens  we  may  distinctly  trace  impressions  of  the  branching  blood- 
vessels in  each  of  the  two  longitudinal  muscles  ;  which  furnishes^  in  my  opi- 
nion^ a  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  guard  was  really  enveloped  by  them 
in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  stated. 


Description  of  the  Species. 

In  endeavouring  to  fix  specific  characters  to  the  various  Belemnites  that  have 
fallen  under  my  observation^  and  which  I  have  considered  as  distinct  species^  I 
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the  guard.  I  roust  however  acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  this  part  to  yield 
distinctions  which  may  secure  us  from  all  error.  It  is  ohvious  how  much  a 
form  is  liable  to  be  changed  where  it  results  from  the  continual  superpositions 
of  fresh  laminas^  which  if  not  regularly  and  conformably  secreted^  produce  not 
unfrequently  considerable  deformity  and  deviations. 

Sp.  1.     Belemnites  abbreviatus  (nobis).  PL  VII.  fig.  9^  10. 

Sp.  Ch.  Guard  short  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  chambered  cone,  tapering  to 
a  conical  and  very  slightly  curved  point,  compressed  on  two  sides. 

Syn.  and  Ref.  Parkinson^s  Org.  Rem.  vol.  iii.  PL  VIII.  fig.  8  &  15. 

Ltocaliiy.  Weymouth,  Dundry. 

Stratum.  Inferior  oolite. 

This  species  grows  large^  the  chambered  cone  has  generally  a  lateral  po- 
sition^ in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  laminas  being  on  one  side  more 
than  on  the  other ;  hence  its  apex  forms  frequently  a  slight  curve.  The  guard 
is  also  thicker  on  one  side  than  the  other;  hence  somewhat  subovaL  and  not 
unfrequently  finely  striated  longitudinally. 

Sp.  S.     Belemnites  aduncatus  (nobis).  PL  VIII.  fig.  Q,  7,  8. 

Sp.  Ch.  Guard  very  smooth  yet  sometimes  finely  striated,  cylindric,  terminating  in  an 
aduncated  apex  marked  if  ith  four  or  five  ridges,  the  sulci  between  which  are 
sometimes  slightly  tuberculated. 

Locality.  Weymouth,  Lyme. 

Stratum.  Lyas  and  lyas  clay. 

This  species  is  considerably  more  slender  than  the  former^  but  otherwise 
resembles  it. 

Sp.  3.     Belemnites  sulcatus  (nobis).  PL  VIII.  fig.  S,  4:,  5. 

Sp.  Ch.  Guard  subcylindrical,  elongated,  having  a  longitudinal  sulcus,  and  termi- 
nating in  an  acute  apex. 

Syn.  and  Ref.  Plott's  Hist,  of  Oxford,  Tab.  III.  fig.  6. 

Locality.  Dundry,  near  Oxford. 

Stratum.  Inferior  oolite. 

This  species  has  sometimes  a  considerable  thickness^  when  the  sulcus  is  very 
distinctly  marked^  evidently  occasioned  by  the  upper  laminss  not  completely 
surrounding  the  guard. 
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Sp.  4.  Belemnites  elongatus  (nobis).  PI.  VII.  fig.  6,  7,  8. 

Sp.  Ch.  Guard  slender,  tapering  to  a  conical  point. 

Syn.  and  Ref.  Plait  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  liv.  for  1764,  and  in  the  Abridgment  of  ditto, 
vol.  xii.  PL  III.  fig.  8. 

Locality.  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 

Stratum.  Lyas  and  lyas-clay. 

This  is  a  slender  species  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  ^nerally  showing  very 
distinctly  the  organization  of  its  guard  in  the  superposition  of  its  lamins. 

Sp.  5.     Belemnites  longissimus  (nobis).  PI.  VIII.  fig.  1,  3. 

Sp.  Ch.  Guard  very  thin,  long,  smooth  and  terminating  in  a  conic  point. 

Locality.  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 

Stratum.  Lyas  and  lyas-clay. 

This  species  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its  slender  form^  generally 
of  a  yellow  brown  colour  and  more  than  usually  opaque. 

Sp.6.     Belemnites  acutus.  PI.  VIII.  fig.  9. 

Sp.  Ch.  Guard  conical,  terminating  in  an  acute  point. 
Syn.  and  Ref.  Luid.  Tab.  XXV.  fig.  1683  ?      * 

Sp.  7.     Belemnites  tripartitus.  PL  VIII.  fig.  10, 11, 13, 13. 

Sp*  Ch.  The  guard  is  formed  of  three  longitudinal  portions,  showing  near  the  apex 
three  distinct  longitudinal  ridges. 

Syn.  and  Ref.  Von  Schlotheim  Petrefactenkunde,  vol.  i. 

Sp.  8.     Belemnites  ellipticus  (nobis).  PI.  Vlll.  fig.  14, 15, 16, 17. 

Sp.  Ch.  Guard  opaque,  grayish  brown,  much  elongated,  elliptical,  terminating  in  a 
mucronated  point. 

Syn.  and  Ref  Knorr,  Monum.  vol.  iii.  sup.  IV.  fig.  3  &  4. 

Klein,  Tub.  Mar.  Tab.  IX.  fig.  3  &  4. 

Locality.  Iron  mines  at  Fuerslenberg  (Knorr),  Dundry. 

Stratum.  Inferior  oolite. 

It  is  a  very  large  and  long  species,  almost  opaque  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
brown  colour.  The  guard  in  an  early  state  of  growth  is  generally  round, 
as  may  be  seen  in  transverse  sections,  but  becomes  subsequently,  by  an  appo- 
sition of  laminae  of  irregular  thickness,  of  an  elliptical  form. 

Var.  a«  The  guard  less  elliptical,  terminating  in  a  conical  point. 
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Ziocalitjf.  Dundry, 
Stratum.  Inferior  oolite. 

Probably  only  young  specimens  of  the  former. 

Sp.  9.     Belemnites  electrinus  (nobis).  PI.  VIII.  fig.  18,  19,20,31. 

Sp.  Ch.  Guard  amber-colour,  nearly  transparent,  cylindrical,  lower  end  conical, 
with  a  mamillated  point.  In  perfect  specimens,  where  the  guard  adheres  to  the 
chambered  cone,  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  centre.  On  the  surface  gene- 
rally traces  of  the  impression  occasioned  by  two  longitudinal  branching  blood- 
vessels. 

Syn.  and  Ref.  Park.  Org.  Rem.  vol.  iii.  PLVIII.  fig.  19 ;  and  a  bouldered  firagment, 

fig.  10. 
Faujas  St.  Fond,  Hist.  Nat.  de  la  Mont  de  St  Pierre,  Pl.XXXII.  fig.S. 
Manteirs  Geol.  of  Sussex,  Tab.  XVI.  f.  1. 

Localiii/.  Salisbury,  Isle  of  Moen,  and  Riigen,  Berwick  near  Hindon,  Brighton, 
Lewes.    Bouldered  fragments  in  the  sands  of  the  north  of  Prussia. 

Strata.  In  the  Chalk  formations.  The  bouldered  fragments  in  the  sands  of  Prussia  are 
probably  derived  from  displaced  beds  of  chalk  formerly  in  connexion  with  the 
Isle  of  Moen  and  Riigen. 

The  mamillated  point  of  this  species  being  formed  of  more  nacreous  matter 
than  the  rest  of  the  guard,  becoming  as  the  guard  increases  in  length  its  axis, 
produces  on  decomposition  the  central  canal  described  before. 

Sp.  10.    Belemnites  fusiformis  (nobis).  PI.  VIII.  fig.  22.  PL  IX.  fig.  5,  7. 

Sp.  Ch.  Guard  contracted  in  diameter  below  the  point  of  the  chambered  cone,  swell- 
ing out  again  and  terminating  in  an  acute  point.  A  deep  sulcus  extends  for 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  guard. 

Syn.  and  Ref.  Luid,  Tab.  XXV.  fig.  1705. 

Park.  Org.  Rem.  vol.  iii.  PI.  VIII.  fig.  13. 
Hibolithus  hastatus.  De  Montf.  vol.  i.  p.  587. 
Porodragus  restitutus.  De  Montf.  vol.  i.  p.  591« 

Locality.  Stonesfield,  the  environs  of  Gap. 

Stratum.  Stonefield  slate. 

The  laminas  forming  the  shell  of  this  species  are  nearly  opaque,  and  of  a 
dark  gray  brown  colour.  The  porous  appearance  of  the  guard  which  De 
Montford  has  described  as  a  character  of  the  genus  Porodragus,  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  decomposition. 
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Sp.  11.     Belemnites  minimus.  PL  IX.  fig.  6. 

Sp.Ch.  Guard  subfiisiform,  corneous,  semitransparent,  showing  two  ridges,   point 
conical,  convex,  submamillated. 

Sj/n.  and  Ref.  Belemnites  minimus.    List.  Hist.  Aug.,  p.  S28.  fig.  32. 

Belemnites  Listen.    MantelPs  Geol.  of  Sussex. 

Locality i  Folkstone,  Ringmer,  Sussex,  Surry,  Kent,  Cambridgeshire,  Stutgard  ?  in 
Prussia. 

Of  this  species  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  chambered  cone.  The  guard  shows 
frequently  the  central  canal  formed  by  decomposition^  as  also  impressions  of 
the  two  longitudinal  vessels.  The  nacreous  laminae  have  sometimes  a  subiri- 
descent  colour. 


VI  • — Observations  on  the  Genus  Actinocamax. 
By  Mr.  J.  S.  MILLER,  A.L.S.,  &c. 

[Rekd  May  2d,  Id^S.] 

Having  lately  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Geologial  Society  some 
observations  on  the  Belemnites,  I  proceed  to  lay  before  them  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  with  regard  to  another  class  of  organic  remains  nearly  connected 
with  these ; — namely,  those  spathose  bodies  which  resemble  the  belemnitic 
guard  in  general  appearance,  but  are  distinguished  from  it  by  presenting, 
instead  of  the  terminal  conical  cavity  intend^  for  the  reception  of  the  cham* 
bered  shell,  a  protruding  and  convex  base ;  they  are  of  fiimiliar  occurrence 
in  the  chalky  strata. 

These,  bodies  have  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  true  Belemnites, 
by  others  as  Echinital  spines.  The  object  of  the  following  communication  is  to 
show^  by  a  minute  comparison  of  their  structure  with  that  of  these  bodies, 

1st,  That  they  have  no  analogy  with  Echinital  spines. 

2dly,  That  they  present  very  strong  analogies  in  the  minutest  points  of  their 
internal  structure,  &c.^  with  the  guards}^ of  the  Belemnites;  but  yet  having 
evidently  never  possessed  a  chambered  shell,  must  be  separated  from  them. 

Srdly,  That  they  were  probably  however,  like  the  Belemnites,  appendages 
of  some  distinct  family  of  the  same  order  (tf  Cephalopodous  Mollusca,  possess- 
ing the  same  position  and  use  with  the  bone  of  the  Sepia  and  guard  of  the  Be- 
lemnite ;  exhibiting  a  new  link  in  the  series  of  the  appendages  peculiar  to 
Lamarck's  third  divisioa  of  this  order. 

Genus.    ACTINOCAMAX. 

Cren.  Char.  A  club-shaped  spathose  concretion,  consisting  of  two  nearly 
equal  longitudinal  adhering  portions.  Apex  pointed ;  base  a  convex  but 
obtuse  cone.  The  whole  formed  of  a  series  of  enveloping  fibrous  lamins. 

Animal  unknown :  but  as  these  fossils  occur  in  the  strata  which  contain  the 
remains  of  marine  animals,  we  may  infer  that  it  also  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
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I  have  derived  the  name  I  have  given  to  these  remains  from  axrig  (radius) 
and  xafMxli  (sudes)^  in  allusion  to  its  radiated  fracture  and  the  resemblance  of  its 
form  to  the  stake-like  Echinital  spines.  The  details  necessary  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  genus  are  embodied  in  the  observations  on  the  following  species. 

Species  1.     Actinocamax  'berus.    PI.  IX.  fig.  17. 

Spec.  Char.  A  club-shaped  spathose  semitransparent  horurcoloured  concre- 
tion ;  base  convex^  obtuse^  conical ;  apex  submamillar.  Sides  depressed 
towards  the  lower  end^  showing  two  longitudinal^  towards  the  apex 
branchings  impressions  of  blood-vessels. 

Syn.  and  Ref.  An  Echinital  spine  of  an  uncommon  character^  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Belemnite.  (Parkinson's  Organic  Remains^  vol.  iii.  PI.  IV. 
fig.  19.) 

Strata.     Chalky  and  sometimes  inclosed  in  the  flints  imbedded  in  it 

Locality.     Kent^  Wiltshire,  Sussex. 

OhservatijonB . 

Soon  after  my  investigation  of  the  Belemnite,  a  series  of  specimens  of  this 
species  came  into  my  possession ;  and  I  was  astonished  with  the  great  resem- 
blance they  bore  to  the  guard  of  the  Belemnite  in  numerous  respects, 
although  in  general  form  slightly  resembh'ng  the  spines  of  Cidarites  impe- 
rialis.  This  resemblance  induced  Mr.  Parkinson  and  some  other  writers  on 
organic  remains  to  consider  them  as  being  true  spines  belonging  to  fossil 
Echini.  In  order  to  examine  mora  fully  into  the  foundation  on  which  this 
opinion  rested,  and  guard  against  those  deceptions  into  which  a  resemblance 
of  general  form  may  so  easily  betray  the  inquirer  in  this  branch  of  natural 
history,  I  commenced  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
Echinital  spines  in  my  possession,  as  well  those  most  nearly  resembUng  the 
Actinocamax,  as  others  possessing  a  different  form. 

All  Echinital  spines  1  have  been  able  to  examine,  present  externally  a  lon- 
gitudinally striated  or  tuberculated  surface.  Near  the  base  they  have  a  more 
or  less  finely  striated  rim,  destined  for  the  adhesion  of  muscular  fibres,  con- 
necting the  spine  to  the  muscular  epidermis  covering  the  plates  of  the  shell  of 
the  Echinus. 

A  transverse  or  longitudinal  section  of  recent  spines  shows  that  their  centre 
is  occupied  by  a  minutely  cellular  calcareous  substance,  not  unlike  that  (in  mi- 
niature) which  occupies  the  centre  of  bones  of  Mammalia ;  from  this  proceed 
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formings  in  a  transverse  section^  an  elegant  radiated  ring  around  it.  These 
lamine  are  united  together  by  longitudinal^  circular^  and  horizontal  laminse^ 
giving  this  part  some  resemblance  to  the  organization  of  a  Madrepore.  The 
envelope  of  this  organization  externally^  as  stated  before^  is  longitudinally 
striated  or  tuberculated.  In  the  fossil  specimens^  the  spines  always  show  an 
uniform  substance  of  carbonate  of  lime^  having  a  regular  fracture  with  the 
angles  of  the  primitive  rhomboid ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable^  that  in  all 
the  calcareous  fossils  belonging  to  the  Radiata,  whether  Crinoidea^  Asteriae^  or 
Echini^  the  state  is  similar ;  they  are  always  composed  of  a  crystalline  carbo* 
nate  of  lime.  Only  in  one  instance  have  I  seen  a  spine  imbedded  in  flinty  with 
the  central  portion  penetrated  by  the  siliceous  fluid  and  changed  into  silex^ 
whilst  the  radiating  portion  was  decomposed^  thus  leaving  a  space  between  the 
siliceous  nucleus  and  the  impression  of  the  exterior  surface  in  the  flint. 

It  is  unnecessary  hereto  enter  into  details  of  the  mode  in  which  Echinilal 
spines  grow  or  increase  in  size ; — ^this  I  reserve  for  some  general  views  on 
the  organization  of  the  Echinus.  But  their  structure^  as  far  as  detailed  faere^ 
proves  evidently  that  it  difiers  materially  from  that, of  the  Belemnite^  and  that 
it  differs  equally  from  that  of  the  Actinocamax^  as  the  following  statement  will 

show. 

The  Actinocamax  verus  is^  like  the  guard  of  the  Belemnite^  formed  of  su- 
perposed laminae  of  fibrous  crystals  agglutinated  and  covered  by  a  thin  nacreous 
investment^  nearly  corresponding  in  colour  and  transparency  to  it.  It  loses 
also  its  colour  and  becomes  of  an  opaque  white  on  decomposition^  like  the 
guard  of  the  Belemnite  under  the  same  circumstances.  This  has  enabled  me 
to  ascertain  (since  in  both  instances  the  nacreous  matter  first  yields  to  decom- 
position) that  in  the  Actinocamax^  as  in  the  Belemnite^  an  axis  of  nacreous 
matter  has  existed^  which  by  its  decomposition  has  left  a  central  tubular  cavity 
exactly  resembling  that  formerly  noticed  in  the  Belemnites  electricus.  The 
Bubmamillar  apex  of  Actinocamax  verus  resembles  that  of  the  last-cited  Be- 
lemnite^ and  the  fibrous  crystak  assuming  in  both  instances  a  transverse  direc- 
tion conformable  to  the  curvature  of  the  laminae^  render  the  apex  equally  liable 
to  decomposition^  and  to  drop  out  in  a  conical  form.  The  Actinocamax  on 
holding  it  against  the  light  shows  that^  like  the  belemnitic  guards  it  is  formed 
of  two  longitudinal  portions^  uniting  by  irregular  edges^  and  separating  easily 
on  fracture;  thereby  demonstrating  that  in  both  instances  the  nacreous  cement 
is  less  firm  than  the  body  itself. 

The  lower  end  shows  the  truncated  edges  of  all  the  laminae  forming  the  club- 
like concretions  of  the  Actinocamax;  but,  contrary  to  what  we  observe  in  the 
Belemnite^  the  exterior  laminas  do  not  project  in  regular  succession  above  the 
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interior  ones^  so  as  to  inclose  a  conical  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  chain* 
bered  shell;,  but^  following  an  inverted  arrangement^ permit  the  interior  faunins 
to  rise  in  succession  above  them ;  so  that  the  centre/  instead  of  presieintifng  a 
deep  conic  civity/  becomes  convex^  forming  a  protruding  cone  of  v^clr  the 
vertical  angle  is  about  45.  This  is  an  excellent  proof  of  the  non^existJenoe  at 
any  time  of  a  chambered  cone  in  this  place;  since  the  structure  described^  hot 
only  affords  no  traces  of  a  cavity  fitted  for  its  reception,  but  is  altogether  of 
an  opposite  character.  From  the  centre  elevation  of  the  base  to  the  circum* 
ference,  radiating  ridges  extend,  vrid^ing  as  they  reach  it>  forming  by  intew 
secting  the  edges  of  the  enveloping  laminm:  li  subtuberculaLr  surfikce,  well 
adapted  for  adhesion  to  an  animal  substance. 

Along  each  of  the  two  flattened  sides  is  a  groove,  branching  as  it  approaches 
the  apex,-~the  evident  impression  of  blood-vessels  :  in  all  other  parts  the  sur* 
face  is  smooth,  and  not  striated  as  in  the  Echinital  spines,  or  provided  with  a 
ring  near  the  base,  which  would  essentially  serve  for  the  adhesion  of  a  radi- 
ating muscle,  and  must  therefore  have  been  possessed  by  it  had  it  been  an 
Echinital  spine. 

The  above  observations  demonstrate,  that  the  resemblances  between  the  Ac* 
tinocamax  and  the  belemnitic  guard  are  not  merely  general  and  external^  bid 
extend  to  the  minutest  points  of  internal  structure;  and  that  both^  particularly 
in  regard  to  Belemnites  electricus,  present  the  very  essential  and  remaricable 
fact,  that  similar  impressions  Of  ramifying  Vessels  may  be  traced  oa  their  outer 
surface. 

These  analogies  seem  too  many  and  too  great  to  admit  any  other  explana- 
tion, than  that  both  substances  have  once  formed  the  analogoi^  parts  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  same  great  natural  order;  while  the  important  difierence, 
— that  one  of  these  bodies  has  been  provided  with  an  internal  chambered  shell, 
and  the  other  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  have  possessed  a  siraiilaf  appendage, 
equally  proves  them  to  have  appertained  to  different  genera^  oar  perhaps 
even  to  different  families  of  that  order.  ''     ^ 

What  that  order  was,  is  a  question  in  which  we  have  analogy  only  to  guide 
us,  the  whole  families  of  Bdemnite  and  Aetinocamax  having  long  vanished 
from  the  actual  Systema  Naturae,  or  at  least  having  hitherto  escaped  our  re* 
searches,  and  being  known  only  from  the  preservation  of  their  more  solid 
parts  in  the  strata  of  the  earth. 

These  analogies,  however,  are  such  as  to  afford  probable  evidence  of  a  very 
high  degree;  and  the  tendency  of  that  evidence  is,  as  we  have  before  seen,  and 
as  is  now  universally  admitted  with  re^rd  to  the  Bdemnite,  to  rank  it  as  the 
appendage  of  a  family  of  Gephalopodous  Mollusca,  enveloped  by  the  animal 
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as  the  lamellar  bone  is  by  the  Sepia^  and  the  chambered  shell  by  the  Spirula 
and  Nautilus.  The  chambered  shell  of  the  latter  class  has  a  structure  not 
altogether  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  lamellar  Sepiaceous  bone. 

The  observations  now  given  on  the  Actinocamax  appear  to  extend  the  ap* 
plication  of  these  analogies  to  that  genus  also.  It  appears  to  represent  the 
belemnitic  guard  destitute  of  its  chambered  shell:  and  if  the  analogy  between 
this  part  and  the  lamellar  bone  of  the  Sepia  shall  appear  well  founded^  the  Ac- 
tinocamax will  furnish  a  beautiful  link  connecting  the  Sepiaceous  Cephalopoda 
with  the  multilocular  (the  Sepiaria  with  the  Polythalama)  of  Lamarck :  and  we 
shall  have  a  regular  series  of  these  animals^  arranging  them  according  to  their 
concretions  or  appendages  as  follows. 

A.  Cephalopoda  with  a  homy  lamina.  Loligo. 

B.  Cephalopoda  with  a  concretion  composed  of  many  concentric  lamellae 

(improperly  called  bone)  adhering  to  each  other  by  transverse  laminae 
placed  at  intervals^  the  curve  of  these  lamellae  forming  only  a  portion 
of  a  circle.  Sepia. 

C.  Cephalopoda  with  a  concretion  or  appendage  consisting  of  similar 

lamellae  enveloping  or  embracing  a  complete  circle :  intervals  of 
the  lamellae  filled  with  radiating  spar  secreted  at  the  samte  time. 

Actinocamax. 

D.  Cephalopoda  with  a  similar  appendage  and  a  small  multilocular  shell. 

Belemnites. 

E.  Cephalopoda  with  a  multilocular  shell  and  no  lamellar  appendage. 

Orthocera^  Nautilus,  Sgc. 

Upon  this  view^  the  Belemnite  forms  the  centre  of  the  series^  uniting 
the  lamellar  appendage  and  the  multilocular  shell ;  while  the  extremes  on  the 
one  hand  present  the  appendage  only^  and  on  the  other  the  multilocular  only. 

I  conclude^  therefore^  that  the  animal  of  the  Actinocamax  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Cephalopoda  sepiacea^  and  its  appendage  or  concretion  to 
have  been  inclosed  ivithin  two  muscular  parts  of  the  animal  which  formed 
the  two  longitudinal  portions^  and  left  on  their  surface  the  impressions  of  the 
blood«vessels  pasiiing  through  the  muscular  integuments  immediately  under 
the  secreting  epidermis. 
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VII. — On  the  Geology  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
By  Alexander  CALDCLEUGH,  Esq.  M.G.S. 

[Read  Cth  Jane,  1823.] 

The  specimens  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Geological 
Society  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro^  a  spot  so  long 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  The  Bay  running  in 
the  direction  of  north  and  souths  and  extending  nearly  thirty  miles  into  the 
interior^  stands  perhaps  unrivalled^  whether  viewed  as  a  resort  for  shippings 
or  as  merely  affording  a  fit  subject  for  the  painter.  It  is  surrounded  by  conical 
hills^  which  in  one  instance  only  (the  Corcovado)  exceed  nine  hundred  or 
a  thousand  feet  in  height^  and  preserve  the  rounded  character  of  gneiss^  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  rock  even  in  Europe^  where  the  agents  of  destruction  are 
feeble  compared  with  those  of  a  tropical  country.  Many  of  these  hills  are 
perfectly  bare^  while  others  are  clothed  to  their  summits  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant v^etation.  In  some  spots  they  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea^  in  others  a 
small  intermediate  space  is  left.  Wherever  any  soil  is  deposited  by  the  heavy 
periodical  rains^  a  thick  plica  of  vegetation  springs  up^  which  in  several  in- 
stances prevents  an  examination  of  the  subjacent  strata. 

The  alluvial  soil  is  mostly  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour ;  the  latter  variety  is 
frequently  washed  by  the  children  of  the  place  for  the  minute  portion  of  gold 
which  it  is  known  to  contain.  In  making  any  excavation  through  the  loose 
soil  on  the  sur&ce^  regular  layers  of  crystals  of  feldspar  and  pieces  of  quartz 
are  met  with^  and  with  no  appearance  of  having  been  transported  thither.  I 
am  inclined  to  suppose  that  much  of  the  superficial  soil  proceeded  from  a  de- 
composition m  situ,  rather  than  from  any  washing  down  from  the  hills.  On 
the  shore  the  sand  is  of  a  brilliant  white  colour^  and  I  think  there  are  appear- 
ances to  justify  the  idea  that  the  sea  has  retired  from  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  district  which  has  fallen  under  my  examination  is  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro^  situate  on  the  left  or 
west  side  of  the  harbour. 

The  substance  of  which  the  mass  of  the  mountains  is  composed^  is  gneiss ; 
granite  in  no  instance  constitutes  a  distinct  formation.    The  numerous  quar- 
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riea  close  to  the  city  afford  great  varieties  of  the  former  rock.  Although  iU 
fitness  as  a  building-stone  varies  considerably,  it  did  not  appear  that  a  pre- 
ference existed  in  favour  of  any  particular  quarry.  Proximity  seemed  the  main 
object.  These  excavations  presented  favourable  opportunities  for  observing 
the  stratification. 

The  leading  direction  of  the  gneiss  appeared  to  be  N.N.  W.  or  N.  W,,  and 
the  dip  varied  considerably;  in  one  case  it  was  as  much  as  46°,  in  others  merely 
a  gentle  inclination.  The  strata  in  one  quarry  were  disturbed  and  contorted 
in  a  most  singular  manner  without  the  disturbing  cause  being  apparent 

This  gneiss  formation  is  all  more  or  less  intersected  by  granite  veins,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  two  or  three  feet  to  as  many  inches.  Some  of  the  veins 
were  stained  with  oxide  of  iron  which  bad  extended  to  some  distance  in,  ttie 
walk  of  the  mass  of  gneiss.  There  was  hotbing  tolrad  to  a  supposition' Unit 
they  were  fbnned  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  mass  which,  they  iateesectedi 
From  the  mutual  intersection  of  the  crystallization,  one  would  be  rather  led  tit 
infer,  vt  least  in  some  instances,  ^t  they  w«re  contemporaneous.  ' 

The  only  superjacent  beds  I.roet  with  were  one  of  greenstone  near  the  Va> 
longo,  and  one  of  clay  iron-stone  near  the  Queen's  House.  The  gdeiss^  al<- 
though  in  some  spots  resembling  a  micaceous  slate,  speedily  recovered  its 
former  aspect: 

The  greenstone  bed  in  the  gneiss  at  the  Valongo  was  about  twelve  fett 
thick,  dipping  35*  in  the  direction  of  S.S.E.,  the  rock  on  which  it  rested  having 
a  slight  dip  to  the  N.W.  This  bed  is  of  inconsiderable  extent,  and  is  formed 
of  globular  distinct  concretions,  which  on  being  struck  with  the  hammer  sepa- 
rated in  successive  coatings  abounding  in  oxide  of  iron. 

The  clay  iron  stone  rested  on  the  gneiss  in  very  considerable  thickness,  bat 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  proximity  of  the  Queen's  residence  prevented 
a  complete  examination*. 

The  elevated  peak  called  the  Corcovado  is  situate  on  the  Botafogo  side  of 
the  city,  and  rises  3100  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  summit^ 
composed  of  coarse  porphyritic  gneiss,  of  a  hardness  superior  to  that  forming 
the  mass  of  the  hills  below,  is  intersected  by  veins  of  quartz  and  felaparf . 

In  the  gneiss  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  great  proportion  of  which  may  be  termed 
porphyritic,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  felspar  is  very  striking.    Some  of 
the   specimens  of  this   mineral   even  approach  to  the  moonstone  of  Cey- 
Ion,  and  others  would  no  doubt  furnish  excellent  kaolin.     The  decomposing  I 
variety  is  used  by  the  lapidaries  of  the  city  to  give  a  polish  to  amethysts,     h  j 
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some  of  the  beds  of  gneiss  near  the  sea  sbore^  the  crystals  of  felspar  pixiject 
considerably^  and  appear  to  have  alone  withstood  the  action  of.  the  elements. 
Sonie  t>f  the  masses  fkUen  into  the  sea  appear  perfectly  fresh  until  on  atten^t- 
ing^  to  stand  upon  them^  the  foot  sinks  into  a  mass  of  clay.    Th&  fdspar  is 

Boostly  in  Uacled  crystals.  

A'  lai^  proportion  of  the  quarts  met  with  in  the  neigfabourtiood  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  is  of  that  variety  termed  slaty  and  ferruginous.  It  is  by  no  means 
mwswal  tei  meet  large  boulders  containing  beautiful  crystaU  of  dark  biown 

qiica,  of  the  j^faf  itive  fornt.  ^  

.< 'The  specimcsi  of  granite  fiom  a  drusy  vmn  in  gneiss  at  the  Valongo  con- 
tain^-mica  4ind  quartz  distinctly  crystallized. 

s '^he  liiinple  minwals  in  the  gneiss  in  this  neighbourhood  are  by  no  means 
abliiMkpit.' '  i  meiwitb  the  following: 


.  v : ;  jHemblisnde. 


'>Yello#  carbonate  of  lime/ disseminated. 


Phobphiiite  of  lime^  amorphous  of  a  deep  bottle  green. 
The  ciystaHized  Tariety  of  the  foregoing  (Apatite). 
jGarttets^  b^  of  some  tinge  of  red^  innd  varying  considerably  in  size. 
'  -  Sulphuret'  of  iron;  abundant  in  the  -■  quarry  of  St.  Cristovan . 
'    Sul|)buet  of  arsenic     ' 

Chlorite^  disseminated  and  lamellar. 
'  Witk  thfe  exception  of  the  garnet^  which  is  more  abundant  in  the  gneiss, 
tlf^otfafMr  ininends  were  all  taken  from  granite  veins. 
:  In  £!urope'SO  large  a  district  of  gneiss^  would  have  afforded  in  all  probabitity 
iMfliiltifs^s  beds  or  veins  of  considerable*  richness ;  but  in  Brazil  it  is  only 
after  leaving  this  foriQation,  and  'Ming^in  with  the  slates  of  the  uppw  coun- 
try, that  any  ores  of  consequence  are  to  be  discovered. 

The  following  figure  represents  a  case  of  frequent  occurrence,  of  a  bed 
of  gneiss  placed  unconformably  to  those  of  the  same  rock  on  which  it  lies. 


It  oflen  happens  under  these  circumstances,  that  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  lower  bed  a  hollow  is  formed  by  the  overhanging  of  the  upper ;  and  I  ob- 
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tallied  from  such  a  situation^  the  specimens  of  siliceous  stalactite  which  are 
now  sent  to  the  Society. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  heds  of  ^eiss  these  siliceous  stalactites 
are  in  great  abundance. 

The  absence  of  hot  springs  makes  the  occurrence  of  these  stalactites  of  very 
considerable  interest;  and  I  cannot  avoid  offering  an  hypothesis  to  explain  their 
formation.  In  Brazil  there  is  constantly  a  trickling  of  water  down  the  bare 
sides  of  the  hills^  which  from  evident  causes  acquires  a  very  considerable  in* 
crease  of  temperature.  From  having  crawled  through  these  little  rills  on  my 
hands  and  knees,  I  can  give  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  their  temperature^  which 
often  reaches  140^  or  lb(f  of  Fahrenheit.  This  warm  water  descending  on 
decomposing  strata  of  gneiss,  such  as  is  the  case  with  that  from  which  these 
specimens  are  taken,  seizes  the  potash  of  the  felspar,  and  then  acts  upon  the 
quartz ;  and  the  water  evaporating,  deposits  the  silex  in  the  form  of  a  stalactite. 
Some  of  the  hot  springs  or  geysers  of  Iceland,  which  form  the  stalactite^  do 
not  reach  the  point  of  boiling;  and  perhaps  the  quantity  of  silex  dissolved^  (the 
inverse  of  what  is  shown  to  be  the  case  with  carbonate  of  lime,)  may  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  alkaline  solvent.  I  do  not  Ifnovr 
whether  the  presence  of  potash  in  these  specimens  confirms  this  conjecture. 
In  some  specimens  the  points  are  perfectly  opaque^  but  the  base  puts  on  a 
homstone  appearance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  specimens  from  warm  springs,  recent  siliceous 
formations  are  comparatively  scarce,  but  by  no  means  unknown.  If,  however, 
the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  siliceous  stalactite  is  to  be  looked  for,  it  may 
probably  be  in  warm  countries,  where  the  agents  of  destruction  and  reproduc* 
tion  are  more  active  than  in  the  colder  climates  of  Europe. 


VIIL — Oi»  a  recent  Formation  of  Freshwater  Umeatone  m  Forfarshire^ 
and  on  some  recent  Deposits  of  Freshwater  Marl ;  with  a  Compaq 
rison  of  recent  with  ancient  Freshwater  Formations ;  and  an  Appen-^ 
dix  on  the  Gyrogonite  or  Seed-vessel  of  the  Char  a. 

By  Charles  LYELL,  Esq.,  F.R.,  h.,  and  G.  S.S. 

[Read  December  17th|  1824^  and  Jaauary  7th,  1826.] 

XHE  freshwater  limestone  which  it  is  now  my  chief  object  to  describe,  dif- 
fers considerably  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs,  from  any  similar 
production  that  has  yet  been  noticed.  In  order  that  these  circumstances  may 
be  folly  understood,  I  shall  give  a  brief  geological  sketch  of  that  part  of  the 
county  of  Forfar  in  which  th^  limestone  has  been  discovered. 

The  county  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  three  principal  districts ;  that 
of  the  Orampians,  that  of  Strathmore,  and  that  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  The  gra- 
nite of  the  Grampians  skirts  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  county,  and  is  fol- 
lowed to  the  south  by  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  grey  wack^,  each  of 
these  formations  in  succession  occupying  a  tract  of  considerable  extent,  and 
each  observing  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction.  Immediately  on  the 
day-date  rests  a  series  of  strata  consisting  of  red  and  green  shale,  of  gray 
micaceous  iind  slightly  calcareous  sandstone,  and  of  red  schistose  sandstone, 
this  series  being  subject  in  all  its  parts  to  be  interfered  with  by  rocks  of  the 
Trap  family.  This,  which  I  shall  call  the  series  of  inferior  sandstone,  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  to  contain  organic  remains ;  but  in  other  leading  respects 
it  resembles  that  assemblage  of  strata  which  in  England,  and  particularly  in 
the  counties  of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Monmouth,  is  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  transition  limestone.  The  inferior  sandstone  dips  beneath  the  old 
red-sandstone-conglomerate  which  flanks  the  Grampians,  and  emerges  again 
on  ,the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  there  forming  the  Sidlaw  Chain. 

The  strata  in  that  chain  are  disposed  saddle-wise ;  and  along  the  axis  or 
antidinal  line  of  the  saddle,  which  runs  north-east  and  south-west,  the  oldest 
members  of  the  inferior  sandstone  series  are  displayed,  lying  almost  horizon? 
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tally;  the  newer  members  of  the  same  series  dip  away  from  the  axis  on  either 
side,  with  an  inclination  constantly  increasing  as  they  recede  from  it*. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore  is  composed  entirely  of 
old  red  sandstone.  The  strata  are  disposed  in  a  trough,  those  oh  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  anticlinal  line  of  the  trough  dipping  rapidly  to  the  south,  and 
occupying,  consequently,  a  narrower  space  than  the  corresponding  strpta  on 
the  9p^therh  si^de^. which  dip  more  gradually  in  an . opposite  direction^  The 
lowest  stratum  of  the  s^dston^  is  a  cong^pmerat^.tbfi  outcrop  of  which  forms 
a  range  of  low  hills  on  either  side  of  Strathmore ;  one  range,  to  which  the 
Alyth  hills  belong,  flanking  the  Grampians  ;  the  other,  which  comprehends 
the  hills  of  Finhaven;  flanking  the  Sidlaw.  Above  the  conglomerate  is  a 
series  of  red^sandstone  strata,  which  yield  an  excellent  freestone ;  and  above 
these  are  some  very  argillaceous  beds,  of  a  deep  femiginousrred  colour,  pro- 
vincially  termed  ''  calm." 

These  two  last  divisions  of '  the  pld .  red-sandi^tpnej^  which  generally  occupy 
the  centre  of  Strath^lQ|r^,  ai;e  often  buried  breath  vast  <}eposits  of  grayed  the 
debris  of  the  various  primitive  rocks  which  compose  the  Grampians,  ^d  of 
the  sftndstone  9trajta  Q(n. which  the  gravel  jminediately  repq9.es.  This  dd^ris  is 
of  ancient  date,  and  by  Prc^c^ssor  Auckland  VQuld  be  jcalled  ^fdiluvbim"  a 
tenp  by  which  1  shall  speak; Qf  it  in  the  9eqi|iel. .  ')..!. 

One  of  the  mqst  considerable  x>f  tliese.  Mcumulationa  is  in  the.  yipinity  of 
the  Bakie  Loch,  .  Its  southern  boyqdary  is  the  river  Dean,  and  its.  iqio^rthem 
the  toad  leading  firom  the  brid^^  of  {luthven  to  Lindertis,  andpn^i^ds  in 
the  direction  of  Kirriemuir.  This  diluvial  district  derives  a  singular  character 
from  (he  confused  manner  in  which  the  debris  is  helped  up.  X^C.eye  is 
struck  with  the  absence  of  that  regular  system  of  valleys  which;  it  is^j^ccus- 
tomed  to  trace  in  hilly  tracts.  Large  hillocks  are  seen  of  sand  ^nd,  gravely 
irregularly  scattered  on  all  sides,  and  swampy  hollows  between  these .  hillocks, 
from  which  the  waters  have  na  natural  drainage.  Some  of  these  hollows  are 
fiHed  by  peat;  others  are  occupied  by  lakes,  among  which  is  tjbe  Bakie JQoch. 

This  loch  is  situated  in  the  pacish  of  Ayrly^  about  9  miles  due  west  of  For- 
far, about  4  miles  north-east  of  Meigle,  and  about  the  same  distance  north- 
west of  Gkmmis.  A  castle  of  the  same  name^  of  which  the  foundations  only 
now.  remain;  formerly  stood  on  the  western  bank.     The  loph  once  extended 

'  *  The  strata  dip  witir  great  regularitj  to  the  south-east  along  the  coast  from  Dander  to  "die 
Red  Head  ;  hat  Mr:  Btackaiider  has  long  remarkeid  (and  I  have  had  opportnnities  of  confirming 
the  fact),  that  th^  incKnatioii  is  to  the  south-west  on  proceeding  fdrther  westwards.  This  change 
takek  place  Suddenly  to  thb  west  of  the  meridian  of  Donde^. 


over  about  200  Eng&sh  acres' ;  and  to  thiv  area  the  beds  of  {>eat  And  marl^ 
which  occupy  its  foriher  site;  are  now  :eQRfined.  It  was  |^rtiaUy4mined: about 
70  years  ago^  and  has  subsequently,  at  various  intervalti,'be^i£airther  .reduced 
in.leyel  (see  Sti^:.  Account  of  SjMt«  Vol.  ii;  p»'31S)«  -About  7  years  ^qgo  it  wto 
inorecoinpletely/4rlikied,havingif(H^'a  hng  time. previous  bcfto  i^bduced  to  the 
8tateofa;peat*inciss.  ^..r-:.  ;•'    .»  ! 

The  ancient  banks  consist  ^ntireljr  of  diluvium,  which  from' the  structure  of 
the  coubtry  nbust  extetid  ab6  beneath'^the  lake  :  fcom  th^  Jthickness^  however,' 
of  the  more  recent  depdsils,  this  debris  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  cuttings* 
the  deepest  drains  through  the  ancient  bed  .of  the  j^akie.  Thi  retention  of 
water  in  the  hollow  of  the  lake  is  owing  to.  the  clay,  whichiis  genecally  blende 
ed  vnth  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  diluvium  of  Strathmore.  This  mixture,  so 
impervious  to  water,  is  pipovlhcialfy  t^nicSd  ^^"nu^lar.^  '  It  Is' weH  displayed  in 
a  section  at  Marcus,  below  the  Bridge  of  Tannadice,  on  the  South  Esk ;  and 
was  found.lo  constitute  the  batis  of.the  two' great  marlrlochs  of  Logic  and  Bal- 
gavies,  Vhen  the  former  was  completely,  and  the  latter  partially,  drained. 

Of  late  years  Che  Bakie  has  yielded  a  supply  of  mairl  of  muth  importance  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  ncfighbburing  district.  This  deposit*  is  very'  variable  in 
thickness  in  diJBPerent  parts  of  the  lake ;  and  as  it  has  beeii  worked  irregularly, 
at  intervalsj  b^*  different  labourers,  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs  distributed.  The  fol- 
k>wing,  however,  may  be  considered  as  a  pretty  correct  section  of  the  beds,  be- 
ginning with  the  uppermost. 


'}  0—  3 


1.  Plasty  contaiBing  trees     .    •    •    •    •    ^    .. .•...•  .  froih  L  to  -  2  feet 

%  8beU.marl,  containipg,  in  parts,  tofi^c^us  limestone  proyindallj^  t^rm^i^ 

^^ rockJmwrl''    .    ..........    .    .    .    .    *.     .    ./  I  — 1^: 

S.  Qidck-siiidy  wittioat  pebbles,  cemented  together,  in  some  places,  by'  car. 

bonate  of  lime     /• • •    •    •    .    . 

4.  SlidDi-4nafl  of  good:.qaality  for  agrieoltnre*    Almost  evecy  trace  of  sheU  ^  1  .        ^ 

often  obliterated  .    .    •    •    •   ^    .    •    •    »    •    • -f 

5»  line  sandj  without  pebbles,  like  No.  3.  not  3unk  through  in  catting  the-i 

great  drain,  and  therefore  at  least f'      ' 

Thb  bed  of  sand,  oik  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  seen  to  rest  npon  the  dilmrinm. ' ' 

The  following  is  the  sectidn  which  I  saw  exposed  to  the  touth 'of  the  g^reat 
gpring,  while  the  marl  was  beiiig  cast,  in  October  1824. 

ThickiMii. 

1.  Peat ..,.••••.  inconsiderable.    . 

%  Shell-marl Ofeet 

3.  Quick-sand ••....  from  3  to  3 

4.  ShelLmari •  1—3 

6.  Qnick-sand^  like  No.  3 unknown* 

l2 
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Near  the  old  castle^  marl  of  pure  quality  has  been  sunk  through  of  the  re- 
markable thickness  of  more  than  16  feet.  In  the  Loch  of  Restennet  it  is 
said  to  be  equally  thick. 

The  tufaceous  limestone  or  rock-marl  is  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the  springs, 
which  occur  distributed  irregularly  over  the  lake.  A  small  part  of  it  only  can 
ever  be  examined ;  since  those  spots  where  it  is  abundant,  from  its  impeding 
the  casting  of  the  shell-marl,  are  avoided.  It  belongs  to  the  upper  or  great 
bed,  if  exclusively  belonging  to  either  of  the  two  beds  of  marl ;  but  this  point 
is  uncertain,  since  in  the  two  following  sections,  which  are  the  only  ones  that 
I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  the  sand  No.  3,  which  usually  divides  the  upper 
bed  of  marl  from  the  lower,  is  wanting. 

Sectitm  immediately  to  the  South  of  the  great  %ning. 


Tl   la. 
1.  Tafaceoiis  limestone  or  rock-marl,  forming  a  solid  continnoni  stratumi  extsndingi^ 

on  the  sarface  over  many  square  yards J 

3.  Soft  marl,  containing  thronghout  its  whole  substance  many  flattened  concretionary  i^ 

masses  of  tufaceous  limestone  or  rock-marl / 

3.  Sand,  without  pebbles,  bored  to  the  depth  of    .    .    # 9    f 

Section  on  the  aide  of  the  great  Drain  near  the  great  Seining. 

lUdCBtH. 

Fu  la. 

1.  Soft-marl 10 

2.  Ditto,  sometimes  sandy  with  concretions  of  tufaceous  limestone  or  rock- marl    ...     1     6 

3.  Loose  sand unknown. 

The  shell-marl  of  the  Bakie  is  white,  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  yellow, 
and  is  less  mixed  with  vegetable  matter  than  the  marl  of  other  neighbouring 
lakes ;  a  consequence,  probably,  of  there  not  being  any  stream,  however 
small,  which  enters  the  lake,  and  by  which  foreign  matters  can  be  drifted  into 
it*.  It  rarely  consists  of  distinguishable  shelly  matter  in  large  proportion; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  lake,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs,  is  a 
pure  calcareous  substance,  free  from  every  trace  of  organization.  This  latter 
variety  of  marl  is  unctuous  when  in  a  moist  state;  and  when  dried,  it  much  re- 
sembles the  softest  varieties  of  chalk,  though  somewhat  more  loose  and  pulve- 
rulent. 

The  limestone  or  rock-marl  has  the  same  yellowish  tint  as  the  shell-marl. 

*  When  a  stream  enters  a  lake,  peat  is  drifted  in,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom.     Thus  in  the 
Loch  of  Forfar,  from  which  shell-marl  is  annually  dredged,  the  surface  is  found  covered  with  a 
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It  consists  almost  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime;  is  extremely  hard  and  compact^ 
and  when  broken  and  viewed  with  a  lens^  is  in  parts  decidedly  crystalline.  Its 
fracture  is  fine-grained^  slightly  splintery^  approaching  to  even  when  viewed 
in  the  greats  but  uneven  when  viewed  in  the  small.  Many  blocks  of  this  sub- 
stance^ which  have  been  exposed  for  several  years^  are  found  to  have  resisted 
entirely  the  action  of  the  frost  and  the  weather.  Some  of  these^  which  have 
been  built  round  the  great  spring,  measure  2^  feet  in  length,  and  above  1  foot 
in  breadth  and  thickness.  Some  masses  present  a  wavy  mamillar  sur&ce,  and 
resemble  stalagmite.     Some  few  have  a  lamellar  texture. 

The  rock  is  traversed  vertically  by  numerous  irregular  tubular  cavities^  the 
sides  of  which  are  in  general  fretted  with  minute  stems  and  fibres  of  fossilized 
vegetables  in  a  very  friable  state,  apparently  Chares.  Since  clusters  of  these 
vegetables  sometimes  occupy  the  centres  of  the  cavities,  they  possibly  may 
have  occasioned  the  cavities  themselves.  I  shall  notice  these  cavities  more 
particularly  in  the  sequel,  when  comparing  the  tufaceous  limestone  or  rock- 
mari  of  the  Bakie  with  ancient  freshwater  limestone.  The  flattened  concre- 
tions of  limestone  sometimes  consist  almost  entirely  of  aggregations  of  fos- 
silized stems  of  Chares,  and  in  respect  of  their  general  composition  they  do 
not  differ  materially  from  the  continuous  stratum. 

Organic  Remains  of  the  MarL 

Quadrupeds. — ^The  remains  of  quadrupeds  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
shell-marl  of  this  lake ;  but  in  the  tufaceous  limestone  or  rock-marl  I  have  not 
yet  discovered  them.  The  present  proprietor  has  shown  me  the  horns  of  stags 
and  bulls  of  large  size,  taken  out  of  the  marl  within  his  memory ;  and  in  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  the  horns  of  a  stag,  weighing 
24  pounds,  and  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found 
in  the  Bakie  and  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  remains  of  quadrupeds  have  also  been  found  in  the  marl  of  the  neigl^ 
bouring  Loch  of  Kinnordy,  and  have  been  dredged  up  in  some  of  the  marl- 
lochs  that  have  not  been  drained,  from  the  depth  of  16  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

It  is  by  no  means  obvious  in  what  manner  these  animals^  which  are  active 
in  swimming,  were  lost  in  lakes  of  such  moderate  dimensions  as  those  in  ques- 
tion^ and  became  buried  in  the  marl.  Mr.  Blackadder  has  suggested,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  that  they  were  drowned  in  passing  over  the 
lake  when  frozen,  at  those  points  where,  owing  to  the  springs,  the  ice  was 
weakest,  and  where,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  the  marl  is  produced  in  the 
greatest  quantity.  He  has  remarked  also,  that  in  the  winter  the  marshy  borders 
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of  the  lakes  are  retklered  peculiarly  enticingf  to  heititbroiur  animab  ;  stntt 
when  (fie  cduntry  is^  buried  under  snoWj  tiie  aquatic  grasws  in  sudi  rituatioM 
continue  foi' a  long  time  to  present  a  green  siprfifpe*.,! 

Crus<itceii.— 'The  Cypiia  omatd  (Lamarck)  occurs  in  the  limesto&i^^  and. is 
the  ottly  crustaceous  animal  that  the  marly  deposits,  of  the  Bakie  haw  yet  af- 
forded lme.  The  valyes  only  remain;  luidtthese,  which  are  semi-t^akSarews 
in  the  living  animal^  iti  the' marl  occur  completely  fossilized^  like  the  siiems  cCf 
Charag  which  accompany  them;  This  Cypris  »  not  unoommon  in  th<^k|kcb 
and  ponds  of  England.  Another  species^ithe  Cypri&\Fahd,  b  mentioiied  by 
Monsieur  Brongniart  as  occurring  in  an  ancient  freshwater  fomuition  iti  the 
department  of  the  AUier^  in  the  south-east  ^of  France.  (Oss^iFoss.  Sd^edit. 
tom.  if.  p.  536.) 


(..  ' 


Testacea. — ^Tbe  folIowiDg"  shells  are  not  i  uncommon  in  the  limestone  or 
rock-marl/ and  belong  (particular^  the  three  first)  to  the  same  species  which 
are  most  abundant  in  the  shell-marl  cf  ForfiBursbire; 

Name$  of  MdiUdgu.         Name$  of  Lamar6k. 


1.  Helix  peregra 

3.  Tarbo  foQtiaalis 
8.  Cardimn  lacastre 

4.  Helix  contorta 

5.  Patella  lacustris 


limnea  peregra. 
Valvata  fontinalis* 
Cjclas  lacustris. 
Planorbis  contortns. 
Ancyliis  lacustris. 


Many  of  these  shells  are  very  minute^  and  must  have  belonged  to  very  young 
individuals:  indeed  we  rarely  meet  with  full-grown  shells  in  the  marl  of 
this  country.  The  shells  in  the  limestone  are  sometimes  empty^  but  are  ge- 
nerally filled  with  the  substance  pf  the  matrix^  and  when  taken  out^  leave  a 
smooth  polished  mouldy  as  in  the  older  limestones.  Sometimes  the  shells  con- 
tain crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

*  It  18  probably  in  the  sites  of  andent  lakes  that  the  remaios  of  the  Irish  elk  are  foand,  bodi 
in  Ireland  and  in  that  part  of  the  Isle  of  Man  called  the  Curragh  ;  since  thej  occur  in  beds  of  marl 
covered  by  peat.  The  author  of  the  article  on  Organic  Remains  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia^ 
states  that  in  the  Curragh  the  elks  lie  within  a  small  space,  as  if  assembled  in  a  herd  ;  that  their 
skeletons  are  generally  entire,  in  an  erect  position,  and  (as  the  people  of  the  counti^  who  dig 
them  out  affirm)  having  the  nose  elevated  as  high  as  possible.  The  position  of  the  ^eletonris  ^ 
same  that  we  should  etpect  to  observ^  in  animals  which  had  sunk  in  boggy  ground,  endieavoiiriDg 
to  keep  the  nose  aloft  as  long  as  possible.  Cattle  which  have  thus  sunk  in  the  bogs  of  Foifarshire 
are  said  to  be  laired^  from  the  old  veri>  /atr,  to  mire.  The  skeletons  of  the  great  mastodon  found 
in  boggy  gound  near  the  great  Osage  river  in  Louisiana  are  found  in  a  vertical  position,  as  if  they 
had  sunk  in  the  bog  [Cuvier,  Oss.  Foss.  2d  edit.  torn,  i,  p.  222].  And  a  skeleton  of  the  same 
animal  lately  discovered  in  New  Jersey,  about  40  miles  to  the  south  of  New  iTork,  was  found. In 
the  same  position  in  a  stratum  of  black  earth,  the  head  being  on  a  level  with  the  surface.  []Ann. 
of  Lye.  New  York, 
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'  Ptotfo.— Among  the  veg;etable  remains  of  the  limestone  is  one  which  proves 
t»l»e  striotly  analogous  to  thie  Gyi:ogpQite  pf  the  anciepjtr^esh water  .forina* 
tionf^.  and .wliich.tlierefoce  it  jl  sul^ect  of  ^  much) gieplogical  in,terest ;  particu- 
hiiyias  iriatfy  differences- of  opinion  eifietj^d -ampng  naturalists  for  a  long  time 
caacefbing  Jkbe  imtme  of  that  ipssil :  and  thox  doubts  of  spme^  whether  it  be 
Kali]^.ifae  i9eed7yesiel  of  a  Gh%F%  have  npt  yet  beeuj  set  ^t  rest.  Ju.prder^  how- 
ever,»;iiot  4o  intcSTr^pt  with  too  ipuch  detail  tho  course  of  the  present  paper^  I 
Aill  tveat.ofrdthie^Xiyrogonitc^/  and  pf  .Uie  ^te^^S:  of  Chars  whiph  accaqnpany 
theo^laan  A|qpei^dii4«[JSee^p.,I>]       -;  i ,.     i 

On  the  (higin  o/'SheU-marl,  and  on.  the  Circumstances  which  favour  its 

Productiori. 

[  Thiiugli  frequently  Hot  a  trade  o^  (organization  dan  be  discovered  in  the 
marl  of  Forfistrshiirie^  yet  hot  a  doubt  (ian  reasonably  be  entertained  that  it  is 
derived  from  freshwater  shells  *,  corresponding  in  the  occasionally  total  obli- 
teration of  its  original  shelly  texture  with  the  white  pulverulent  marl  of  Glen- 
tilt,  described  by  Dr.  MacCuIloch^  and  shown  by  him  to  result  from  land-tes- 
tacea.  (See  Oeol.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.)  In  order^  therefore^  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  the  marl  in  the  lakes  of  Forfarshire^  it  is  only  necessary  to  ac- 

#  * 

count  for  the  accumulation  of  frieshwater  sheHs  in  those  lakes. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Shell-marl  of  Scotland^  (Geol.  Trans.  Ist  series^  vol.  iv. 
p.  SOS.)  Mr.  Warburton  has  already  reiiiarked  ''  that  since  shell-marl  is  not 
equally  common  in  all  the  Scotch  lakes^  it  may  be  worth  inquiring  what  pecu- 
liar circumstances  have  favoured  its  production  ;  whether  calcareous  salts  are 
particularly  abundant  in  the  waters  that  yield  it ;  and  what  are  the  rocks  from 
which  these  waters  springs  or  which  form  the  sides  of  the  containing  basins/' 
I  shall  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  these  leading  topics  of  inquiry. 

On  viewing  the  principal  deposits  of  marl  in  Forfarshire  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Perth^  it  will  be  found  that  they  do  not  occur 
in  the  districts  consisting  of  granite^  g^eissy  mica-slate^  clay-slate  or  grey- 
wack^^  although  those  districts  contain  many  lakes ;  but  that  marl-lakes  are 
frequent  in  the  inferior  sandstone^  and  are  not  uncommon  in  the  old  red-sand- 
atone^  and  that  to  these  two  formations  they  appear  to  be  strictly  confined  f. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  in  the  geology  of  the  county  of  For£air  is 

. .      .  "^   . 

^  Thtf  growth  of  Charae  may  also  have  contributed  to  the  secretion  of  calcareous  matter ;  their 
•twis  coataining,  as  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Appendix  No,  I.^  aa  abundance  of  carbonate  of 

t  See  the  aommpaajing  Map.  Plate  XL 
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the  scarcity  of  limestone.  That  substance  has  been  the  object  of  carefbl 
search  for  agricultural  uses  ;  but  the  only  situations  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  are;  Ist^  in  the  districts  of  gneiss  and  mica-slate^  where  it 
forms  some  insulated  masses :  2dly^  in  the  inferior  sandstone  and  shale^  where 
it  is^  however^  of  much  rarer  occurrence :  3dly^  in  the  old  red-sandstone, 
where  it  appears  forming  a  thin  bed  of  cornstone*  :  lastly^  as  constituting  the 
limestone  of  the  Boddin  near  Montrose^  which  contains  for  the  most  part  a 
small  proportion  of  magnesia^  and  must  either  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the  coal-measures,  lying  unconformably  on  Ihe  inferior  sandstone 
series,  or  perhaps  as  belonging  to  the  new  red-sandstone  formation.  Lime^  how- 
ever, enters  pretty  extensively  as  an  ingredient  into  the  rocks  of  the  two  sand- 
stone formations  in  which  marl-lakes  occur ;  both  the  old  red  and  the  inferior 
sandstone,  as  well  as  some  of  the  trap-rocks  which  interrupt  the  reg^ularity  ^f 
the  latter,  containing  a  notable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lock 
seen  on  the  surface  in  situ  the  nearest  to  the  Bakie  is  the  freestone  of  Linder- 
tis,  about  a  mile  distant.  It  is  a  red-sandstone,  slightly  conglomeritic,  contain* 
ing  a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Concerning  the  water  of  the  Bakie,  I  have  already  stated  that  no  stream 
enters  the  lake ;  but  it  is  fed  by  numerous  springs,  which  burst  up  from  the 
bottom  in  different  parts,  and  are  probably  deep-sited,  as  they  never  fail  in  the 
longest  droughts.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  Prof.  Chem.  Ox.^  for  an 
examination  of  the  water  of  the  principal  spring,  which  he  finds  remarkably 
pure  and  exempt  from  mineral  contents,  and  in  no  way  justifying  the  reputa- 
tion it  has  acquired  of  possessing  medicinal  qualities.  The  specific  gravity 
exceeds  that  of  distilled  water  by  less  than  -rhs^^  P^^y  ^^^  when  evaporated 
in  an  exhausted  receiver  it  bears  only  -s-oVir^h  of  residuum.  This  residuum 
consists  chiefly  of  dark-coloured  vegetable  matter ;  but  it  must  also  contain 
lime,  since  oxalate  of  ammonia  renders  the  water  turbid.  The  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  very  evident. 

It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  when  the  lake  existed  as  such,  the 
springs  were  the  medium  through  which  a  continued  supply  of  lime  was  se- 
cured for  the  perpetual  growth  and  renewal  of  the  testacea.  The  Charse  and 
other  water-plants  which  are  known  to  contain  lime,  are  probably  the  instru- 

*  At  Reedie,  not  3  miles  distant  north  from  the  Bakie,  a  bed  of  cornstone  was  once  worked 
for  lime,  but  it  was  soon  exhausted.  This  bed  does  not  pass  under  the  Bakie,  but  dips  from 
it,  towards  the  Grampians,  being  to  the  south  of  the  anticlinal  line  of  the  trough  of  Strathmore. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  the  basset.edges  of  a  similar  bed  may  be  traced  for  many  miles, 
running  north-east  and  south-west  from  Balmaqueen  and  Stracathro  to  Careston,  where .  they 
nearly  thin  out.     The  cornstone  of  Reedie  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  same  line. 
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ments  by  which  Iq  the  first  instance  that  earth  is  secreted  from  the  water;  and 
from  these  plants^  through  the  medium  of  food^  it  passes  into  the  testacea. 
Accordingly^  unless  there  are  springs^  a  lake  does  not  produce  marl  in  any 
quantity^  even  though  the  lake  be  situated  in  one  of  the  sandstone  districts 
roost  favourable  to  its  production.  The  growth  of  testacea^  in  such  cases^  is 
necessarily  very  limited^  and  their  exuvias  cease  to  accumulate ;  because  it  is 
only  from  the  decomposition  of  the  exuvias  of  a  former  race  that  the  water- 
plants  can  obtain  the  lime  which  is  requisite  for  their  own  support^  and  ulti- 
matdy  for  the  growth  of  a  new  race  of  testacea.  In  conformity  with  these 
▼iews^  we  find  that  it  is  always  near  the  springs  that  the  marl  is  in  the  great- 
est quantity;  because  it  is  near  to  them  that  the  testacea  delight  to  congregate^ 
partly  owing  to  the  greater  clearness  of  the  water^  but  principally  to  its  uni- 
form temperature^  which  occasions  the  water-plants  to  vegetate  there  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter.  For  the  marl  to  be  abundant,  the  springs  must  be  co- 
pious ;  for  it  to  be  pure,  the  lake  must  be  clear  and  free  from  muddy  sedi- 
ment ;  and  must  be  fed  therefore  not  by  rivers,  but  by  springs,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Loch  of  Bakie. 

On  the  Origin  of  the  Tufaceous  Limestone  or  Rock-marl. 

The  origin  of  the  limestone  or  rock-marl  appears  to  admit  of  only  two  rea- 
sonable explanations.  1st,  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  tu&ceous  deposit  from 
the  springs  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  which  quitting  their  sources  surcharged 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  on  mixing  vnth  the  water  of  the  lake  deposited 
that  surcharge.  As  the  tufas  deposited  in  the  open  air  from  petrifying  springs 
include  terrestrial  and  aquatic  plants  and  shells,  so  would  tufa,  formed,  as  upon 
our  hypothesis,  underwater,  be  found  to  envelope  the  native  plants  and  testa- 
cea of  the  lake.  But  however  natural  this  hypothesis  may  appear,  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  the  case  do  not  warrant  our  adopting  it ;  for  the  springs, 
instead  of  being  surcharged  with  lime,  contain  only  a  small  proportion  of  that 
earth ;  and  consequently  neither  do  they  now,  that  the  lake  is  drained,  form  a 
calcareous  precipitate  around  their  sources ;  nor  can  they  have  done  so  for- 
merly at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  before  it  was  drained;  unless  (which  is  highly 
improbable)  at  some  former  period  they  contained  lime  in  solution  more  co- 
piously than  at  present.  It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  dwell  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis. We  ought  the  more  readily  to  discard  it,  because,  although  the  springs 
in  Forfiirshire  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Perthshire  contain  an  abundance  of 
carbonic  acid,  they  have  not  yet  any  where^  except  in  connexion  with  shell- 
mari,  been  observed  to  deposit  tu&. 

2dly,  The  limestone  or  rock-marl  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  the  ac- 
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lion  of  the  water  of  the  8pring;8  on  the  previously  existing  shell-marl. — ^I  have 
already  stated  that  it  is  only  near  the  springs  that  the  rock-marl  is  found ;  that 
where  it  occurs,  sbe|l-marl  has  always  hitherto  been  found  beneath  it,  and 
that  the  water  of  the  springs  contains  carbonic  acid.  May  we  not.  then  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  this  carbonated  water,  in  percolating  the  lowest  deposits 
of  shell-marl,  took  up  from  them  a  portion  of  lime;  and  on  mixing  with  the 
water  of  the  lake  at  a  further  distance  from  the  source,  let  &11  a  calcareous  pre- 
cipitate, which  in  some  places  falling  alone,  produced  a  pure  crystalline  lime- 
stone, and  in  others,  mixing  with  the  later  deposits  of  shell-marl  and  the  va- 
rious lacustrine  plants,  had.  the  effect  of  cementing.them  together  into  one 
tufaceouB  mass. 

The  only  other  instance  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  this  part  of 
Scotland  of  a  limestone  similar  in  character  and  in  the  circumstances  of  its 
occurrence  to  that  of  the  Bakie,  is  in  the  moss  of  Gookstone,  near  the  Bakie, 
and  likie  that  loch,  occupying  one  of  the  hollows  between  hillocks  of  diluvium. 
For  this  piece  of  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Blackadder  of  Glammis,  a 
gentleman  well  skilled  in  every  branch  of  geological  research.  An  inconsider- 
able quantity  was  discovered  in  cutting  peat ;  but  nothing  further  can  at  pre- 
sent be  ascertained  respecting  it.  If  a  similar  rock  has  been  found  in  any 
other  marl-loch,  it  is  probably  in  very  small  quantity ;  for  marl  is  so  extensively 
worked,  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  that  were  there  any  considerable  mass  of  the 
substance  in  question,  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  observation.  .  A  forma^ 
tion,  however,  is  now  daily  going  on  in  the  Loch  of  Forfar,  which,  though  not 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Bakie.  and  of  Gookstone,  may  still  tend  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  For  the  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of 
this  formation  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Blackadder. 

Tufa  in  the  hoch  of  Forfar. — The  Loch  of  Forfar  was  never  more  than 
partially  drained ;  and  the  marl  can  only  be  procured  there  by  dredging  it 
from  the  bottom.  When  the  level  of  the  lake  was  first  lowered,  a  bed  of  shell- 
marl  of  very  pure  quality  was  left  dry  on  its  southern  bank,  some  of  which, 
being  tco  thin  to  be  worth  working,  still  remains  there.  It  has  been  since  bu- 
ried by  the  fiddling  in  of  some  of  the  diluvial  gravel  of  the  bank  above,  part  of 
which  has  also  covered  the  bottom  of  the  lake  near  the  shore.  The  water, 
when  the  lake  is  very  full,  or  the  wind  high,  washes  the  edge  of  the  bed 
of  marl  in  the  bank^  and  becomes  milky  from  the  quantity  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter suspended  in  it.  From  this  fluid  a  deposit  is  constantly  taking  place,  and 
a  thin  crust  of  calcareous  tufa,  which  scarcely  ever  attains  the  thickness  of  an 
inch  and  a  half,  falling  on  the  gravel,  cements  it  together,  and  forms  a  breccia. 

tse  have 
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been  washed  out  of  the  soft  marl^,  which  itself  contains  but  few  of  them.  This 
fwmaUoji  extends  for  about  100  yards  along  the  southern  border  of  the  lake^ 
and  is  confined  to  that  part  which  in  summer  is  dry^  and  in  winter  lies  below 
the  level  of  the  water. 

Comparison  of  the  Limestone  of  the  Bakie  with  other  Freshwater  Limestones 

both  of  recent  and  of  ancient  Formation. 

The  limestone  of  the  Bakie  very  closely  resemble  the  tufa  deposited  firom 
springSi  which  issuing*  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  or  sulphuretted  hy« 
drogen  firom  limestone  strata^  contain  a  quantity  of  lime  in  solution.  Such 
deposits  are  common  in  most  calcareous  districts ;  but  are  particularly  abun« 
dant  in  soine  parts  of  Italy ;  sus,  for  instance^  at  the  waterfidl  of  Temi/and  at 
the  baths  of  St.  Philip  on  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany  solne  miles  from  Radico* 
foni,  and  near  Rome  at  the  cascade  of  Tiyoli  and  the  lakes  of  Tartari  and  SoI« 
fatarxa.  The  tufa  of  the  last-mentioned  lake  is  compact^  and  in  that  respect 
oomes  nearest  to  the  ancient  freshwater  limestone  of  the  same  country.  [Oss. 
Foss.  2d  edit.  tom.  ii.  pp.  550^  552.] 

The  modem  deposit  however^  the  most  analogous  to  that  of  the  Bakie^  is 
that  described  by  M.  Beudant^  as  daily  forming  underwater  at  Czegled  and 
other  places  in  the  great  plain  of  Hungary.  The  limestone  thus  produced  is 
of  a  grayish  or  yellowish  colour^  divides  naturaUy  into  slabs;  and  is  sometimes 
sufficiently  solid  to  serve  for  building.  It  incloses  Planorbes  and  other  shells 
identical  with  those  now  living  in  the  neighbouring  marshes.  It  is  traversed 
by  irregular  tubes  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  sur&ces  of  the  slabs ;  and 
are  considered  by  M.  Beudant  as  having  been  caused  by  the  disengagement 
of  gas.  [Voyage  en  Hongrie^  tom.  ii.  p.  353^  and  tom.  iii.  p.  285.] 
..  Of  the  ancient  freshwater  limestones^  the  most  similar  to  the  rock-marl  of 
jthe  Bakie  are  those  of  Italy.  This  kind  of  limestone;  having  been  quarried  ex- 
tensivdy  by  the  Romans  near  Tivoli^  (Tibur^)  has  acquired  in  Italy  the  name 
of  Travertino  {Uqns  Tibur turns),  a  term  now  applied  also  to  modem  tufa  and 
to  any  very  soft  and  cavernous  limestone.  The  travertino  is  white  when  first 
taken  from  the  quarry ;  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  yellowish^  and  at  length 
acquires  that  reddish  hue  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  eye^  and  so  much 
lieightens  the  architectural  effect  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  [Breis- 
fak.  Inst.  Geol.  tom.  ii.  p.  123.]  It  is  the  material^  in  fact^  of  which  not  only 
the  Coliseum'  and  many  other  ancient  works  in  Rome  are  constructed^  but  also 
the  far  older  temples  in  the  Grecian  colony  of  Pcestum. 

The  travertino  of  the  great  quarries  of  Ponte  Lucano^  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Tivoli^  is  described  by  Von  Buch  as  lying  in  horizontal  beds^  and  as 
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being  principally  characterized  by  the  cavities  which  traverse  its  substance, 
^'  These  cavities/'  he  observes^  "  are  of  two  kinds :  the  former^  small^  leng;th- 
ened^  dull  in  the  interior^  and  often  inclosing  vegetable  remains^  by  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  occasioned ;  the  latter^  very  long^  passing  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom^  and  so  parallel  to  one  another  as  to  appear  artificial.'' 
[Geog.  Beobach.  band.  2.  seite  26.]  These  cavities  are  considered  by 
M.  Brongniart  as  of  invariable  occurrence  in  the  freshwater  limestones  of 
all  countries^  and  as  absolutely  characteristic  of  such  formations.  |^Oss. 
Foss.  Sd  edit.  torn.  ii.  p.  548.]  Similar  cavities  were  noticed  by  M.  Oimlius 
d'Halloy  in  the  travertino  near  Cisteme^  at  the  entrance  of  thePontineMarshes^ 
on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples ;  and  he  also  observed  the  occurrence  of 
Lymneas  and  Helices  in  the  rock.  [  Joum.  des  Mines^  torn,  xxxii.  p.  40S.]  The 
freshwater  formation  of  the  valley  of  the  Elza^  in  Tuscany^  towards  Colle^  is 
described  by  M.  Brongniart  as  presenting^  Ist^  upon  the  heights^  as  you  de- 
scend towards  the  valley^  a  very  compact  limestone  of  great  extent  and  thick- 
ness :  3d^  at  a  lower  levels  a  fine  sand^  inclosing  Neritae  which  retain  their  co- 
lour^ and  a  multitude  of  other  freshwater  shells  :  3d^  on  descending  the  valley^ 
a  stratum^  which  consists  either  of  compact  limestone  traversed  by  sinuous  ca- 
vities^ and  containing  freshwater  shells  and  flinty  portions  that  g^radually  pass 
into  the  matrix ;  or  of  a  porous  rock  resembling  tu&^  composed  apparently  of 
the  stems  of  Chara  and  Myriophyllum  converted  into  limestone.  [Oss.  Foss. 
Sd  edit.  tom.  ii.  p.  554.] 

There  is  scarcely  more  than  one  circumstance  in  this  description  (and  to 
that  one  I  shall  recur  in  the  sequel)  to  which  a  parallel  cannot  be  found  in  the 
deposits  of  the  Bakie.  Nor  ought  the  resemblance  which  the  ancient  traver- 
tino bears^  in  common  with  modern  tufa^  to  the  rock-marl  of  the  Bakie^  to  be 
thought  surprising^  when  we  consider  what  the  origin  of  the  former  has  been^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  able  geologists.  It  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  deposit 
which  has  been  formed^  at  periods  more  or  less  remote*^  in  the  natural  hol- 
lows of  lakes ;  the  extent  of  those  lakes  being  in  some  cases  yet  assignable ; 
and  the  supply  of  the  calcareous  matter  which  formed  the  deposit^  has  been 
traced  by  them  to  springs  or  streams  which  existing  in  the  very  districts  in 

*  MM.  Brongniart  and  Omalius  d'Halloy,  who  have  each  examined  the  travertino  of  the  Cam. 
pagna,  differ  considerably  in  their  estimates  of  its  antiquity.  The  one,  not  finding  on  its  surface 
any  marks  of  diluvian  action^  considers  it  as  of  post-diluvian  formation  [Journ.  des  Mines, 
tom.  xxxii.  p.  405. 3  :  the  other,  referring,  it  should  seem,  to  one  epoch  the  travertinos  of  the 
Campagna  and  of  Tuscany,  must  regard  that  epoch  as  ante.diluvian ;  since  the  surface  of  the 
Tuscan  travertino  has  been  greatly  modified  by  diluvial  excavation.  [Oss.  Foss.  2d  edit.  tom.  ii. 
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question/ still  precipitate  tu£ai.  Thas  M.Omalius  d'Halloy  considers  the  plain  of 
Ponte  Lucano^  between  Rome  and  Tivoli^  as  the  site  of  a  lake  which  has  be- 
come filled  up  with  beds  of  travertino ;  and  the  small  lakes  of  Tartar!  and  Sol- 
&tarra^  which  still  deposit  tu&^  as  the  remains  of  this  ancient  expanse  of  wa- 
ters. [|Joum.  des  Mines,  torn,  xxxii.  p.  405.]  In  the  same  manner^  nearly^ 
M.  Brongniart  traces  the  origin  of  the  hills  of  travertino  which  bound  the  val- 
ley of  the  Elza  in  Tuscany^  to  rivulets  actually  existing  which  still  deposit  tu&, 
and  which^  before  the  surface  was  modified  by  the  diluvian  excavation  of  that 
valley^  flowed  out  and  deposited  tufa  on  a  level  with  the  summits  of  those  hills. 
[Oss.  Foss.  Sd  edit.  tom.  ii.  p.  554.] 

In  their  Essay  on  the  Geology  of  the  Environs  of  Paris  (p.  56)^  MM.Cuvier 
and  Brongniart  state^  that  they  regard  the  freshwater  strata  of  that  country  as 
deposits  formed  in  an  immense  freshwater  lake ;  and  they  infer  from  the  cha- 
racter of  those  deposits,  that  the  freshwater  of  the  ancient  world  possessed  pro- 
perties which  are  not  observed  in  that  of  our  modern  lakes  :  in  the  latter  we 
find  deposits  of  friable  mud  only ;  but  in  the  lakes  of  antient  date  there  were 
formed  thick,  and  often  very  homogeneous,  deposits  of  yellowish  compact 
limestone^  of  whitish  marl,  and  of  flint,  which  have  enveloped  the  remains  of 
the  living  inhabitants  of  the  lakes^  and  have  converted  the  original  substance 
of  those  remains  into  that  of  the  calcareous  or  siliceous  matrix  which  surrounds 
them. 

Of  the  four  particulars  here  enumerated  as  establishing  a  distinction  between 
the  deposits  of  ancient  and  modern  lakes,  no  less  than  three  are  supplied  by 
the  marl-loch  of  the  Bakie ;  since,  Ist,  we  have  a  very  compact  limestone,  cry- 
stalline in  parts ;  Sd,  extensive  deposits  of  white  and  yellowish  calcareous 
marl,  in  which  testaceous  remains  are  only  of  casual  occurrence ;  3d,  vegeta- 
ble remains  wholly  converted  into  limestone.  The  only  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity to  be  noticed  in  recent  lacustrine  deposits,  not  excepting  those  of  the 
Bakie^  wherein  they  fail  to  preserve  their  analogy  to  the  ancient  ones,  is  the 
non -occurrence  in  the  former  of  flint,  either  nodular,  like  that  imbedded  in 
the  travertino  of  the  Elza,  or  stratiform,  like  that  presented  in  the  siliceous 
and  calcareo-siliceous  beds  of  the  basin  of  Paris.  Except  in  thermal  waters, 
decidedly  under  the  influence  and  in  the  proximity  of  volcanos,  no  aqueous 
deposits  of  silex  have  been  seen  in  the  act  of  forming:  M.  Brongniart  therefore 
conjectures,  with  some  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  silex  of  ancient 
freshwater  formations  was  precipitated  where  we  now  find  it,  from  the  water 
of  thermal  springs. 

On  the  many  other  analogies  which  the  deposits  of  the  Bakie,  in  common 
with  most  other  recent  lacustrine  deposits,  bear  to  those  of  ancient  lakes,  it  is 
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not  my  intention  to  dwell.  It  is  well  known  that  ancient  freshwater,  deposits 
in  many  cases  consist  almost  wholly  of  loose  materials^  such  as  marlj  clay^  and 
sand>  either  disposed  in  alternating  layers^  or  variously  blended  with  one  an* 
other;  and  such  also  are  the  principal  contents  of  the  Bakie^  and  the  entire  con*^ 
tents  of  most  of  the  marl-lochs  iii  Forfarshire.  Between  the  aquatic  plants  and 
animals  of  the  two  epochs  the  closest  relation  subsists^  the  genera  in  the  two 
cases  being  nearly  identical.  Thus  we  find  in  both  formations :  among  the  Tes- 
tacea^-^Lymneas^  Planorbes^  &c. ;  among  the  Crustacea^ — the  genus  Cypris; 
and  among  the  plants^-— the  genus  Chara,  with  its  fossilized  seed-vessel  the  6y* 
rogonite.  Even  between  the  terrestrial  animals  of  the  two  epochs  the  relation 
does  not  wholly  fail ;  since  in  both  instances^  imbedded  in  the  depositSj  occur 
the  remains  of  large  Mammalia.  Nor  is  the  magnitude  of  Uie  ancient  fresh* 
water  lakers  without  a  parallel  among  recent  formations^  although  the  modem 
process  of  deposition  may  in  most  instances^  either  from  a  reduced  scale  of  tem- 
perature or  from  the  smaller  dimensions  of  the  present  race  of  testacea,  be 
comparatively  slow.  Thus  the  surface  of  Lake  Superior  alone  is  half  as  lai^ 
again  as  the  area  of  the  three  tertiary  basins  of  Paris^  London  and  Hampshire 
united^  of  which  basins  only  very  limited  portions  are  occupied  by  freshvrater 
deposits ;  and  the  same  lake  is  considerably  greater  than  the  great  tertiary 
basin  of  the  south  of  France,  l^hat  these  American  lakes  are  forming  depo- 
sits^ and  the  nature  of  the  deposits  so  formed^  we  fortunately  are  enabled  to 
ascertain^  in  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  Lakes  Superior 
and  Huron^  occasioned  by  the  partial  destruction  of  their  barriers.  These  de- 
posits may  be  traced  along  their  present  shores :  on  Lake  Superior  they  consist 
of  clay,  sand  and  gravel;  and  on  Lake  Huron^  below  beds  of  sand  150  feet 
thick^  we  have  similar  beds  of  clay,  inclosing  shells  of  the  very  species  which 
inhabit  the  lake^  and  which  are  of  great  size  and  thickness.  [Dr.  Bigsby  in 
the  Journ.  of  Science,  &c.  No.  37.  pp.  262,  263.] 


On  several  other  Recent  Deposits  of  Freshwater  Marl. 

Having  now  terminated  my  description  of  the  freshwater  deposits  of  the 

Bakie,  I  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  some  other  deposits  of  marl  with  which 

I  am  acquainted. 

I.  Marl  of  the  Loch  of  Kinnordy, 

The  Loch  of  Kinnordy  lies  in  the  same  geological  district  with  the  Bakie, 

about  6  miles  to  the  north-west  of  it*.    It  is  closed  up  at  its  bar  by  a  mass  in 

*  The  loch,  or  rather  the  marl-meadows,  of  Logie  are  situate  nearly  in  the  same  dlrectioii,  and 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  Bakie. 
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situ  of  those  red  argillaceous  beds^  belonging  to  the  old  red-sandstone^  termed 
calm. 

The  marl^  before  it  was  worked  out^  was  thickest  at  the  west  end  of  the 
lake^  where  the  springs  are  most  numerous.  It  is  usually  divided  into  two 
beds  by  an  intervening  layer  of  clay^  ft'om  1  to  3  feet  thick.  The  upper  bed 
abounds  in  shells^  of  the  very  same  species  that  occur  in  the  Bakie ;  and  these 
shells^  like  those  of  the  Bakie^  are  the  growth  of  young  testacea^  scarcely  one 
in  ten  being  full-sized.  In  the  lower  bed  the  shells  have  disappeared ;  or  if 
any  exists  they  are  very  rare.  In  diis  bed  the  seed-vessels  of  Chares  are 
abundant  In  those  specimens  which  I  have  found,  belonging  to  Chora  hia- 
pida,  the  outer  integument  is  not  fossilized^  as  it  is  in  those  enveloped  by  the 
rock-marl  of  the  Bakie ;  though  still  it  is  more  calcareous  than  in  the  living 
plant.  The  nut  is  always  found  within^  black  and  much  shrunk  from  decay. 
The  marl  from  both  the  beds  is  argillaceous^  and  contains  a  less  per-centage 
of  lime  than  most  of  that  from  the  Bakie.     Scales  of  mica  are  frequent  in  it^ 

» 

and  it  is  usually  divisible  into  thin  lamin®^  between  which  the  flattened  stems 
of  v^^etables  occur  in  great  abundance. 

The  clay  t^hich  separates  the  two  beds  of  marl  is  generally  reddish^  and 
has  been  derived^  apparently^  from  the  calm.  Like  the  marl^  it  divides  into 
thin  leaves.  From  this  texture^  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  deposited 
graduaUy^  and  not  that  it  resulted  from  a  single  influx  of  mud.  While  the 
clayey  matter  remained  suspended  in  the  water^  the  testacea  must  have  been 
unable  to  live ;  and  this  may  not  improbably  be  the  cause  why  the  clay  con- 
tains neither  shells  nor  calcareous  matter. 

In  the  upper  bed  of  marl^  during  the  last  autumn^  the  skeleton  of  a  stag 
(Cervus  elaphus)  of  large  dimensions  was  dug  out.  The  horns  had  9  branches^ 
and  weighed^  when  dry^  nearly  18  pounds.  The  skeleton  was  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition ;  the  tips  of  the  horns  reaching  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  marl^  and 
the  feet  nearly  two  yards  below.  The  marl  was  immediately  covered  by 
peat^  in  which  also  the  skeletons  of  stags  are  occasionally  discovered.  Since 
the  bones  of  quadrupeds  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  marl  by  the  workmen^ 
much  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the  former  post-diluvian  wild  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  by  paying  to  the  subject  that  attention  which  it  deserves*. 

*  In  the  SQmmer  of  1820  a  canoe  was  found  in  the  peat,  one  extremity  being  scarcely  below 
the  surface  [see  PI.  X.  fig.  2.].  It  was  formed  out  of  a  single  block  of  oak  ;  its  length  from 
bead  to  stem  was  15  feet,  its  width  within  3  feet.  There  were  no  marks  of  thowels  or  row -locks 
on  the  sides  for  rowing ;  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  paddled  like  a  canoe,  which  it  resembled 
in  form.  There  is  a  seat  for  the  boatman  near  the  stem.  The  prow  had  evidently  been  carved 
into  an  ornamental  shape,  representing,  apparently,  the  head  of  some  animal.    The  stem  was 
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II.  Marl  near  Romsey  in  Hampshire. 

The  meadows  near  Greatbridge^  about  a  mile  north  of  Romsey  in  Hamp- 
shire^ afford  the  only  locality  in  England  where  I  have  as  yet  seen  sheU-marl. 
It  has  been  applied  there  to  agriculture  for  many  years  with  advantage.  It 
occupies  an  alluvial  tract  in  the  valley  of  denudation  through  which  the  river 
Test  flows^  traversing  the  plastic  clay  formation^  near  the  northern  confines 
of  the  tertiary  basin  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  following  is  a 
section  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  deposits  in  Ashley  Meads^  beginning  at 
the  top. 

1 .  Alluvial  clay  unmixed  with  marl from  1  to  9  feet 

2.  ShelKmarl  proTincially  tenned  ^^ma/m" 2  —  0 

3.  Peat  of  various  thickness,  sometimes 0 

4.  Claj  and  gravel  (diluvium  ? ) 

The  chief  substance  of  the  marl  consists  frequently  of  shells ;  sometimes^ 
however^  about  one  half  of  it  is  a  calcareous  matter^  which  often  forms  concre- 
tionary balls  of  some  solidity ;  these  however  fall  to  pieces  immediately  upon 
exposure  to  the  air  and  frost.  These  concretions  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
rock-marl  of  the  Bakie.  They  are  never  compact^  but  of  a  loose  texture  and 
brownish  yellow  colour;  they  contain  some  iron.  These  and  all  the  accom- 
panying marls  when  heated  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia^  with  a 
smell  of  burnt  animal  matter.  I  am  obliged  to  J.  E.  Gray^  Esq.^  F.G.S.^  of  the 
British  Museum^  for  the  names  of  the  following  shells  found  in  this  marl. 

Names  of  Montagu.  Names  of  Lamarck. 

1.  Helix  putris  Succinea  putris. 

2.  arbustomm  Helix  arbustorum. 

3.  hortensis  horteosis. 

4.  ■  nemoralis  nemoralis. 

5.  — •  carinata  Planorbis  carioatus. 

6.  complanata  — _^_  complanatus. 

7.  contorta  ——.  con  tortus. 

8.  alba  albus. 

9.  Bulla  fontinalis  Phjsa  fontinalis. 

10.  Helix  peregra  Lymnea  peregra. 

11.  fragilis  stagnalis  (var.) 

12.  auricularia  ■■  auricularia. 

13.  palustris  —  palustris. 

14.  ovata  — —  ovata. 


the  only  part  that  had  suffered  injury.  This  relict  is  not  without  its  value  to  the  Geologist,  as  well 
as  to  the  Antiquarian  ;  since  it  shows  that  some  part  even  of  the  peat,  which  overlies  all  the  marl, 
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Names  of  Montagu.  Names  of  Lamarck. 

15.  Tarbo  fontioalis  Yalvata  piscinalis. 

18.  —  cristatus  cristata. 

17.  Helix  tentaculata  Paludina  impura. 

18.  Patella  fluviatilis  Ancylus  flaviatilis. 

19. lacnstris  ■  lacaBtris. 

M.  Tellina  cornea  Cyclas  cornea. 

31.  Cardium  amnicum  obliqua. 

In  the  marl  occur  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  but  little  altered,  and  fre- 
quently encircled  with  whitish  calcareous  concretions^  several  inches  thicks 
consisting  of  the  same  substance  as  the  nodules  before  mentioned.  Both  in 
the  marl  and  peat  have  been  found  the  bones  of  many  animals.  Mr.  Daman 
of  Romsey  has  formed  a  collection  of  some  of  these  remains^  among  which 
Professor  Buckland  recognised  the  bones  of  the  stag^  roebuck^  beaver^  pig, 
and  ox.  Springs  are  common  in  these  alluvial  tracts.  The  marl  occupies 
irregular  spaces^  surrounded^  and  often  abruptly  terminated^  by  peat.  The 
spots  in  whicli  it  is  found  are  usually  elevated  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
alluvial  flat  of  the  Test^  and  are  called  by  the  workmen,  from  that  circumstance, 
'^nudm-knoUs."  There  are  places  where  the  marl  is  overlaid  by  peat,  and 
where  the  two  are  intermixed,  forming  what  the  workmen  call  black  malm 
and  whUe  peat. 

Of  these  facts  the  following  explanation,  may  be  offered. — The  low  grounds 
by  the  side  of  the  Test  were  first  covered  by  peat,  which  the  river  occasion- 
ally overflowed,  carrying  with  it  drift  timber  and  the  bones  of  such  animals 
as  by  different  casualties  had  perished  in  the  water  or  within  reach  of  floods. 
In  different  parts  of  these  marshes,  however,  there  remained  pools  of  still 
water,  in  which  freshwater  testacea  subsisted.  The  numerous  land-shells  which 
are  found  mixed  with  the  aquatic  species,  belonged  to  testacea  inhabiting 
the  borders  of  the  river,  which^  when  high,  still  passed  into  these  lakes,  and 
drifted  in  occasionally^  together  with  the  shells,  the  wood  and  peat  now  some- 
times found  intermixed  with  the  marl.  At  length  the  basin  was  filled  up  with 
shell-marl ;  testacea  could  no  longer  exist  there ;  and  in  some  places  a  small 
increase  of  peat  took  place  on  the  surface  of  the  marl.  Lastly^  the  river 
covered  in  some  parts  (as  at  Ashley  Meads)  both  the  marl  and  the  peat  with 
alluvial  clay,  without  any  admixture  of  shells  or  of  marly  matter.  This  last 
operation  was  in  all  probability  the  result  of  several  floods,  during  which  the 
waters  rested  some  time  on  these  flats ;  so  that  the  argillaceous  sediment  some- 
times attained  the  thickness  before  mentioned.  To  account  for  the  present 
elevation  of  the  marl  above  the  banks  of  the  pools  in  which  it  was  formed, 
Mr.  Daman  suggests,  that  the  p^t  when  no  longer  on  the  increase^  after  be- 
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ing  covered  by  clay^  would  shrink  considerably ;  while  the  marl  would  not 
contract^ — or  if  at  all^  not  in  the  same  proportion.  The  author  of  this  memoir 
has  himself  had  occasion  to  witness^  in  the  moss  of  Kinnordy  in  Forfarshire^ 
the  remarkable  degree  in  which  peat  shrinks^  when  the  quantity  of  its  water  is 
diminished.  In  that  Moss^  the  peat^  since  its  drainage^  has  in  many  parts  lost 
by  subsidence  half  its  original  thickness. 

The  Test  flows  more  rapidly  than  most  of  the  rivers  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. Its  water  is  very  clear^  and  remains  so  during  the  highest  floods.  From 
its  sources  to  the  north  of  Whitchurch  and  Andover^  until  it  arrives  near  Brooke 
about  four  miles  and  a  half  above  Ashley  Meads^  where  the  marl  occurs^  it 
flows  through  a  district  of  chalk.  After  leaving  the  chalky  it  enters  the  plastic 
clay  formation.  In  the  muddy  deposits  formed  in  the  slow-running  parts  of 
the  river^  the  exuvice  of  testacea  are  very  abundant.  The  river  is  not  known 
to  deposit  calcareous  matter  any  where  at  present^  either  in  its  channel^  in  the 
ditches  and  drains^  or  in  the  meadows^  during  floods.  Calcareous  marly  matter 
has  never  yet  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood  unaccompanied  by  shells. 


Appendix  I. 

On  the  Chara,  and  on  its  Seed-vessel,  the  Gyrogonite. 

For  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  botanical  remarks  that  occur  in  the  present 
Appendix  on  recent  and  fossil  Chares^  I  am  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  James  De  Carle  Sowerby. 

M.  Leman^  in  a  notice  published  in  the  Nouv.  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  tom.iii. 
No.  58.  p.  108.  for  1812,  first  identified  the  Gyrogonite  with  the  seed-vessel 
of  some  unknown  species  of  Chara.  He  has  remarked  also,  in  the  same  me- 
moir, 'Uhat  the  gyrogonites  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  small  irregular 
tubes  whose  coats  {parois)  are  also  tubular,  and  whose  central  cavity  is  trans- 
versely striated ;  that  the  structure  is  identically  the  same  with  that  of  the 
stems  or  branches  of  Charae,  particularly  of  C  vulgaris  and  of  C.  tomentosa* .'* 
M.  Brongniart  has  figured  one  of  these  fossil  stems ;  but  the  transverse  striae 
in  the  central  cavity  (or  rather  septa,  as  they  are  there  represented)  which  are 

♦  Ann.  du  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat  torn.  xv.  PI.  XXIII.  fig.  B.  copied  in  Journ.  des  Mines, 
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alluded  to  by  M.  Leman^  do  not  appear  in  C.  vtdgaris,  nor  in  any  of  the  Charser 
mentioned  in  this  memoir.  In  some  of  these^  as  in  C.  vulgaris,  septa  occur  at 
the  points  where  the  leaves  or  small  branches  are  set  on ;  or  even  indepen- 
debtly  of  these  points,  itiC.flexiUs^  (see  PI.  XII.  fig.  4 — 6);  but  in  these  cases 
they  are  distant  from  each  other. 

Seedrvessela  of  Charte . — The  pericarpia  or  seed-vessek  of  Charse  consist 
of  a  membranous  nut  covered  by  an  integument.  (See  PI.  XIL  fig.  1./.)  The 
nut  is  spirally  striated  or  ribbed.  In  some  specimens  of  C.  hispida,  from  the 
Bakie^  the  nut  inclosed  within  a  fossilized  integument,  admitted  of  the  spiral 
parts  being  separated,  precisely  like  the  valves  of  a  ripe  integument.  (See 
PL  XII.  fig.  1./.)  It  is  of  consequence  to  observe  that  in  this  part  of  their 
structure,  the  nut  and  the  integument  do  not  appear  to  differ ;  for  the  nut  of 
the  ancient  fossil  gyrogonites  being  sometimes  found  without  the  integument, 
were  we  not  aware  of  this  structure,  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  distinct 
species* 

The  integument  is  composed  of  5  spiral  valves.  These  valves  are  of  a 
quadrangular  form  (see  section  of  one,  PI.  XII.  fig.  1. 1.) :  they  are  attached 
by  their  inner  edges  to  the  strice  on  the  nut,  which  is  well  exemplified  in  sec* 
tion  of  C.  Medicaginula  firom  the  Isle  of  Wight.  (See  PL  XIII.  fig.  2.  b.)  The 
valves  of  the  living  plant  appear,  under  the  miscroscope,  to  contain  within  a 
thin  membrane  a  transparent  brittle  substance,  perhaps  carbonate  of  lime.  An 
outline  drawing  of  a  species  of  Helicteres  from  the  West  Indies,  with  which 
Mr.  Brown  has  favoured  me,  has  been  introduced,  as  its  shape  offers  a  strik- 
ing subject  of  comparison  with  Jhe  integument  and  nut  of  the  pericarpium  of 
the  Chara.  (See  PL  XII.  fig.  5.)  The  analogous  form  is  in  both  instances 
produced  by  the  twisting  together  of  5  spiral  tubes ;  although  the  analogy  does 
not  hold  when  the  parts  of  the  plants  are  compared,  of  which  these  tubes  are 
constituted :  for  in  the  Helicteres  they  consist  of  5  spiral  capsules,  but  in  the 
Ghara,  of  5  spiral  valves,  forming  together  the  integument  of  a  single  capsule. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  capsules  in  the  Helicteres  wind  round  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  the  valves  of  the  Chara. 

Stems  of  Chane. — The  stems  of  Charae  may  in  general  be  described  as 
composed  of  a  large  tube,  surrounded  by  smaller  tubes.  (See  P!.  XII.  fig.l.  m. 
fig.  2.  gj  h.  fig.  S.  g.  PL  XIII.  fig.  6.)  In  some,  however,  there  is  only  one 
single  tube.  The  smaller  tubes  are  irregular  in  number.  In  specimens  of 
C.  hispida,  for  instance,  the  numbers  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  were  observed. 

GyrogonUe  of  the  Bakie. — It  may  be  convenient  to  retain  the  term  Gyrogo- 

*  See  Note,  p.  OS. 
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nite^  which  was  first  used,  when  the  true  nature  of  these  bodies  was  unknowiiy 
to  express  the  fossil  or  mineralized  state  of  the  pericarpium  of  Chara.  The 
gjnrogonite,  which  occurs  in  the  rock-ntarl  of  the  Bakie,  consists  in  general  of 
the  empty  integument  completely  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime.  (See  PI.  XII. 
fig.  I.  a^b,  c,  d,  g,  h.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  nut  is  found  within,  as  a  flex- 
ible, brown  membrane,  not  fossilized.  (See  PI.  XII.  fig.  1.  c,/.)  In  the  an- 
cient gyrogonites,  as  was  before  observed,  the  nut,  as  well  as  the  integument, 
^  is  sometimes  replaced  by  the  substance  of  the  matrix*.  (See  PL  XIII.  fig. 2.  b.) 
In  the  Bakie  gyrogonite,  as  in  the  ancient  ones,  the  spiral  valves  are  easily  se- 
parable. (See  PL  XII.  fig.l.  g.)  This  gyrogonite,  as  well  as  the  accompanying 
stems,  was  found  upon  a  careful  comparison  to  agree  with  C.  kUpida.  The 
fossil  represented  in  PL  XII.  fig.  I .  a.,  will  appear  larger  than  its  recent  ana- 
logue, PL  XII.  fig.  2.  a. :  but  this  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  rqpe 
specimen  of  the  recent  seed-vessel ;  as  in  that  state  they  fall  off  readily  from 
the  plant.  The  stems  fossilized  in  the  rock-marl  are  sometimes  empty  (see 
PL  XII.  fig.  1.  m.),  but  more  frequently  they  are  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
C.  hispida. — Chara  hispida  abounds  at  present  in  the  Bakie  Loch,  and  in 
other  lakes  in  For&rshire.  It  contains  so  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  ve* 
getable  organization,  and  independently  of  calcareous  incrustation,  as  to  ef- 
fervesce strongly  with  acids  when  dried.  Each  of  the  5  spiral  valves  of  the 
seed-vessel  turns  rather  more  than  twice  round  the  circumference,  the  whole 
together  making  between  10  and  11  rings.  The  number  of  these  is  very  con- 
stant. (See  PL  XII.  fig.  2.  a,  6.)  The  stems  of  C.  hispida  are  longitudinally 
striated,  with  a  tendency  to  be  spiral.  These  strias  (as  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  all  Chares)  wind  round  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  spiral  valves  of  the 
pericarpium  (see  PL  XII.  fig.  2./,  g.) :  i.  e.  the  striae  of  the  stems  turn  al- 
ways like  the  worm  of  a  screw,  from  right  to  left,  (as  is  the  case  with  the  Con- 
volvulus and  the  Helicteres  (see  PL  XII.  fig.  5.);  the  valves  of  the  capsule  turn 
from  left  to  right  (as  is  the  case  with  the  honey-suckle),  a  fact  which,  from  the 
figures  of  Chares  given  by  botanists,  appears  not  to  have  been  attended  to. 

*  I  find  that  some  specimens  of  gyrogonite  (C.  helicteres^  Brongn.)  which  I  collected  in  1S23| 
when  on  a  tour  with  M.  C.  Prevost,  from  a  thin  stratum  of  greenish  argillaceous  sand,  of  the  up. 
per  freshwater  formation  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainbleau,  allow  the  outer  convex  coat  of  the  valves 
io  peel  off,  and  leave  what  resembles  the  replacement  of  the  nut  within,  very  much  as  in  C.  Medi^ 
caginula  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (PI.  XII.  fig.  2.),  but  not  so  firmly  united.  The  integument  in 
these  is  very  fragile,  and  the  nut  tender.  Were  the  capsules  imbedded  in  a  more  compact  matrix^ 
the  nuts  would  probably  be  easily  extracted.  The  stratum  in  which  the  above  gyrogonites 
abounded,  was  exposed  in  a  quarry  at  ^^Les  Rochers  du  Fort  des  Moulins,'*  iielur  Les  Basses 

de 
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The  short  bristly  prickles  which  distinguish  the  stems  of  C.  hispida  are  so 
easily  detached^  that  they  can  scarcely  be  preserved  even  in  dried  specimens^ 
and  are  always  wanting  in  the  fossil. 

:  C.  vulgaris. — ^This  plant  inhabits  the  Bakie  and  other  lakes  in  ForfiEtrshire. 
Although  I  have  not  yet  met  with  its  seed-vessel  fossilized  in  the  rock-marl^ 
yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  exists  there  :  for  in  that  rock  a  large  quantity  of 
fossil  stems  are  founds  agreeing  exactly  in  size  and  appearance  with  those  of 
C.  vulgaris,  which  are  not  above  half  the  diameter  of  those  of  C.  hispida. 
They  are  scarcely  otherwise  distinguishable^  except  that  the  stris  are  less 
deeply  indented. 

:  The  seed-vessel  is  smaller  and  more  obtuse  than  that  of  C.  hispida  (see 
PL  XII.  fig.  3.  a,  b.) ;  but  the  spiral  valves  form  the  same  number  of  rings. 
Dr.  Brewster  states  that  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  crystallized  according  to  a 
regular  arrangement  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  stem  of  this  species.  [Edin. 
Phil.  Joum.  Jan.  1823.  No.  17.  p.  194.] 

CfleocHis^f — A  figure  of  this  species  is  added,  as  it  inhabits  most  of  the  marl 
lakes  in  ForfiEtrshire,  though  not  found  in  the  Bakie.  The  spiral  valves  of  the 
seed-vessel  turn  each  about  3§  times  round  the  circumference,  the  whole 
together  forming  about  13  rings,  which  exceed  the  number  in  C  hispida  and 
vulgaris.  (See  PI.  XII.  fig.  4.  a,  b.) 

'  C.  Medicaginula  {fossil). — The  external  integument  of  this  species  is  figured 
by  M.  Brongpiiart.  [Oss.  Foss.  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  PI.  XI.  fig.  7.]  The  present 
section  is  taken  from  one  occurring  in  the  lower  freshwater  formation  at  Gur- 
net Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  exhibits  the  fossilized  nut  as  inclosed  in  the 
integument,  more  distinctly  than  in  any  specimens  which  I  have  seen  from  the 
Paris  Basin.  (See  PI.  XIII.  fig.  2.  b.)  The  integument  frequently  adheres 
to  the  stone,  while  the  nut  is  easily  detached.  (See  PL  XIII.  fig.  3, 4,  5.) 

It  win  be  remarked  that  in  these  three  specimens  the  number  of  the  ribs  or 
strias  on  the  nut  varies  from  5  to  7 ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  are  referrible 
to  the  same  species ;  a  point  which  cannot  be  decided  until  more  botanical 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  on  the  fructification  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  Fig.  5. 
PI.  XIII.  represents  one  from  the  same  group  which  is  more  elongated,  but 
of  which  the  shape  has  perhaps  been  distorted.  As  the  number  of  ribs  are 
nine,  and  the  intermediate  strias  are  wanting,  it  may  belong  to  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. 

A  drawing  of  a  fossil  stem  accompanying  the  above-mentioned  gyrogonites 

*  CharaJUxiliSj  here  alluded  to,  has  been  recognised  bj  Dr.  Hooker  as  the  C.Jiexilit  of  hit 
Flora Scotica;J)at  he  has  observed  in  that  work,  that  botanists  have  experienced  considerable  dif. 
tcidij  in  dlstingnishuig  the  Chars. 
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shews  the  exact  correspondence  between  its  internal  structure  and  that  of  the 
stems  of  many  recent  Charae.  (PI.  XIII.  fig.  6.) 

C.  tuherculata  (fossil). — This  beautiful  species  of  gyrogonite  (PL  XIIL 
fig.  7^  8.)  differs  from  any  yet  described  in  haying  the  valves  ornamented  by  a 
row  of  obtuse  tubercles^  very  regularly  disposed.  I  found  it  very  abundant  iti 
a  compact  siliceous  limestone^  belonging  to  the  lower  freshwater  formation 
between  Bembridge  and  Culver  Cliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ^.  The  outer  inte* 
gument  alone  occurs^  the  nut  being  always  vmnting.  Its  shape  is  almost  sphe* 
rical ;  the  spiral  valves  form  coastantly  nine  rings. 

*  This  new  species  of  gyrogonite  was  found  io  White-cliff  Baj,  close  to  the  poiDt  of  jnnetum 
between  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  upper  marine  and  lower  freshwater  formations,  and  ti^  Ter* 
tical  beds  of  the  London  and  Plastic  clajs.  This  junction  is  represented  bj  Mr.  Webster  la 
Plates  XV.  and  XVII.  of  Sir  H.  Englefield's  Isle  of  Wight 

As  I  believe  no  account  has  yet  been  published  of  the  strata  at  this  point,  the  following  brief 
notes,  which  were  made  when  I  collected  the  specimens,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Strata^  beginning  from  the  top, 
1.  Diluvium,  sand,  gravel,  &c. 
%  Clay  of  the  upper  marine  formation  with  numerous  03r8ter8. 

3.  White  calcareous  marl,  compact,  with  earthy  fracture,  having  a  slightly  argillaceous  taell.  In 

this  I  observed  no  organic  remains. 

4.  Gray  calcareous  marl,  compact,  with  earthy  fracture,  filled  with  the  casts  of  nnmercws  mil. 

valves,  which  have  in  general  left  the  hollows  which  they  occupied,  empty.  They  are  of 
the  genera  Planorbis,  Lymnea,  Helix,  and  Paludina.  Gyrogonifes  also  occur  chiefly  of 
C  tuberculata  ;  but  I  have  found  one  of  C  Medicaginula. 

5.  White  calcareous  marl,  like  No.  3. 

6.  A  very  compact  gray  limestone,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  contidning  numerous  casts  of  Lym. 

nea  and  Planorbis.  The  gyrogonites  in  it  are  very  numerous,  all  belonging  to  C.  tuber" 
culata.  They  are  replaced  by  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  nut  is  never  within,  the 
integoment  alone  remaining. 

7.  Calcareous  marl,  somewhat  resembling  No.  3,  but  grayer,  inclosing  a  few  casts  of  Planorbis, 

small  black  shining  fragments,  and  a  few  minute  pieces  of  bone. 

8.  White  calcareous  marl,  resembling  Nos.  3  and  5. 

9.  Compact  limestone,  fracture  conchoidal,  contains  gyrogonites  (C  tuberculata)  in  the  same 

crystallized  state  as  in  No.  6. 

10,  White  calcareous  marl,  like  Nos.  3,  5,  and  8. 

11.  Friable  calcareo-argillaceous  marl,  containing  a  few  Planorbes  of  which  the  shells  remain.    It 

is  mottled  with  oxide  of  iron.     This  bed  is  washed  by  the  sea  and  covered  at  high  water. 
Each  of  the  above  freshwater  strata,  from  No.  3  to  11  inclusive,  are  very  nearly  of  the  same 
thickness,  varying  from  3  to  4  feet  each.    They  have  a  slight  northerly  dip. 
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Appendix  II. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Faraday^  F.R.  and  G.  S.S.,  of  the  Royal  Institution , 
for  an  examination  of  different  specimens  of  marl^  limestone^  &c.,  which  ori- 
ginated in  a  desire  to  ascertain  whether  the  marl  afforded  any  traces  of  animal 
matter.  It  appears  from  this  examination^  that  the  test  applied  is  so  exceed- 
ingly sensible  to  the  smallest  traces  of  ammonia ;  and  that  these  traces  may  be 
communicated  to  the  specimen  under  trial  by  causes  so  slight^  that  the  indica- 
tions given  by  the  test  of  the  presence  of  ammonia  afford  but  equivocal  proof 
that  animal  matter  existed  originally  in  the  specimen.  This  being  the  case^ 
although  all  the  marls  from  the  Bakie^  &c.  gave^  when  tried^  unequivocal  signs 
of  the  presence  of  ammonia^  I  have  omitted  any  mention  of  that  circumstance 
in  the  text. 

The  following^  as  Mr.  Faraday  informs  me^  was  the  test  employed.  ^'  The 
marl  was  heated  in  a  glass  tube  to  a  red  heat^  upon  which  it  gave  out  the 
smell  peculiar  to  burnt  animal  matter.  Turmeric  paper^  upon  being  brought 
near  it^  was  tinged  of  a  reddish  brown  colour^  indicating  the  presence  of  am- 
monia; the  tint  disappearing  upon  the  application  of  a  moderate  temperature. 

'^  The  delicacy  of  this  test  is  such^  that  it  is  necessary^  not  only  that  the  glass 
tube  should  be  previously  examined^  but  that  the  specimen  should  be  fresh 
from  the  centre  of  a  mass  and  not  handled.  The  importance  of  such  attention 
will  be  shown  by  the  following  experiment. 

^^  Some  sea-sand  was  heated  in  a  crucible  to  red  heat  for  half  an  hour^  and 
then  poured  out  on  a  copper  plate  and  left  to  cool.  A  portion  of  it  was  then 
introduced  into  a  glass  tube  by  a  platina  spoon^  and  it  caused  no  change  of 
colour  in  the  turmeric  paper ;  but  another  portion  of  the  sand  which  had  been 
heated^  upon  being  poured  into  the  palm  of  the  hand^  turned  over  several 
times  by  the  finger  and  then  examined  in  the  same  manner^  gave  decided 
traces  of  ammonia.  It  may  be  interesting  to  enumerate  the  different  sub- 
stances^ which  when  examined  with  due  attention  to  the  circumstances  above 
stated^  gave  indications  of  ammonia.  The  result  will  serve  as  a  caution  against 
founding  any  theory  on  the  presence  of  that  alkali^  except  when  it  is  very 
abundant." 

1.  Loose  calcareoas  marl,  from  the  Upper  Freshwater  formadoD,  Isle  of  Wight .     .     •     •     slight 

indications, 
%,  Limestone  of  the  Lower  Freshwater  formation.  White-cliff  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight    .     .     slight. 

3.  Gypsum,  from  Gypse  d  ossemens.    Trielle,  in  the  Paris  Basin  .     .    plentiful,  nith  smell  of 

fetid  limestone. 

4.  Bone  of  qoadniped,  from  ditto    •    •    afforded  no  indications  of  ammonia^  but  the  smell  of 

burnt  animal  matter. 
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5.  Shell  from  Calcaire  Grossier,  Grignon plentiful. 

6.  Chalk,  from  stratum  withoat  flints,  from  Culver  Cliff,  Isle  of  Wight slight. 

7.  Portland  rock  with  shells plenii/uL 

8.  Transition  limestone  from  Dudley,  with  trilobite slight. 

9.  Gray  slate  from  transition  series,  Forfarshire slight* 

10.  T^imestone  imbedded  in  gneiss,  from  Glen  Isla,  Forfarshire slight. 

1 1 .  Ditto,  Glen  Isla,  Forfarshire slight. 

The  two  last  specimens  of  primitive  limestone  yielded  no  signs  of  ammonia  until  polveriaed. 
As  its  occurrence  in  these  is  remarkable,  it  is  possible  that  water  percolating  the  rock 
may  have  conveyed  down  a  slight  quantity  of  ammonia,  since  the  specimen  exanloed 
was  not  far  distant  from  the  sorfiCce. 

12.  Canara  marble    ,     « qff'orded  no  signs  of  ammonim. 


IX. — Geological  Sketch  of  the  North-western  Extremity  of  Sussex,  and 

the  adjoining  Parts  of  Hants  and  Surrey. 

Bt  Roderick  Impey  MURCHISON,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Read  December  16th,  18350 

I  PROPOSE  to  illustrate  in  this  memoir  the  order  of  superposition  of  the 
strata  in  that  north-western  part  of  Sussex  which  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  chalk  escarpment  of  the  South-downs^  and  in  those  adjoining  parts  of 
Hampshire  and  Surrey  which  are  bounded  severally^  on  the  west  by  the  Alton 
chalk-hills^  and  on  the  north  by  the  North-downs. 

Having  examined  a  portion  of  this  country  with  my  friend  Dr.  Fitton^  I 
was  encouraged  by  him  to  attempt  an  exact  delineation  of  the  whole^  by  colour- 
ing the  Ordnance  map  according  to  geological  formations  *.  This  task  being 
now  accomplished^  I  beg  to  lay  the  resuk  before  the  Geological  Society^ 
together  with  such  illustrative  specimens  of  the  strata  and  their  fossils  as  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  in  the  course  of  last  summer. 

The  formations  of  which  this  district  is  composed^  begin  to  emerge  from 
the  superior  strata  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Bentley  in  Hants^ 
6  mfles  north-east  of  Alton ;  and  they  range  from  thence  to  the  south  and 
east^  until  their  escarpments  are  cut  through  by  the  Arun^  wTiich  river  I  have 
chosen  to  make  the  limit  of  my  present  observations. 

The  chalk  escarpments  of  the  Alton  hills  and  of  the  South-downs^  converg- 
ing towards  Petersfield^  are  united  at  an  acute  angle  in  the  parish  of  East 
Meon^  4  miles  west  of  the  former  place  ;  and  within  that  angle  the  inferior 
strata  are  disposed  conformably.  Hence  by  assuming  the  Weald  clay  in  the 
little  valley  of  Harting  Combe  as  the  nucleus  of  the  district^  a  regular  succes- 
sion is  developed  up  to  either  chalk-range^  and  the  breadth  of  each  interme- 
diate formation  which  mantles  round  the  Weald  clay^  is  shown  by  the  map  and 
section  annexed. 

The  same  order  of  superposition  having  been  clearly  established  in  the 

*  PI.  Xiy.  is  a  sketch  taken  from  the  coloured  copy  of  the  Ordnance  map  alluded  to  in 
detest. 
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sections  of  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight*,  my  object  is  to  point  out  the  iden- 
tity of  this  extensive  inland  tract,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  series^  from 
the  chalk  to  the  beds  below  the  Weald  clay,  appear  to  be  more  largely  and 
uninterruptedly  displayed  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  define  accurately  all  the  strata  of  this  district,  inasmuch  as  three 
of  the  formations  h^^ve  been  hitherto  described  to  be  one  raiige  of  green-sand ; 
whereas  the  upper  green-sand  is  divided  from  the  lower,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  country,  by  a  distinct  and  important  breadth  of  GatUt  day^  of 
which  the  royal  forest  of  Alice  Holt  forms  the  north-eastern  portion. 

The  strata,  therefore,  the  relations  of  which  it  is  my  object  briefly  to  de« 
scribe,  commencing  below  the  chalk  in  a  descending  series  ;  are, 

1st.    Firestone,  or  Upper  Green-sand. 

%xi^.  G^ult. 

3rd.  Lower  Green-sand. 

4th,  Weald  Clay. 

5th.  Hastings  or  Iron  Sand. 

» ■ 

I.  Firestone,  or  Upper  Green-sand. 

This  formation,  which  lies  immediately  below  the  chalk,  is  provinciaUy 
termed  Malm-rock,  and  isi  kqown  by  that  name  alone  in  the  counties  of  Hanti 
and  Sussex,  throughout  a  range  of  40  miles.  Its  geognostic  position  and 
the  fossils  it  contains,  prove  it  to  be  geologically  identical  with  the  upper 
green-sand  or  firestone  of  M erstham.  The  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  or  they 

■ 

dip  at  only  a  slight  angle  towards  the  chalk.  The  whole  formation  is  pecu- 
liarly characterized  by  constituting  terraces,  which  vary  in  breadth  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  and  three  miles,  and  which  generally  correspond  to 
the  sinuosities  of  the  chalk  hills.  These  terraces  are  covered  by  a  tenacious 
grayish-white  soil,  celebrated  for  its  abundant  production  of  wheat.  Quarries 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  lanes  which  intersect  this  country ;  and  in  many 
places  the  sides  of  the  roads,  which  by  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  rock 
are  worn  into  deep  hollows,  present  sections  from  20  to  30  feet  deep.  The 
harder  beds  are  used  for  building  ;  and  though  the  occurrence  of  firestone  is 
not  frequent,  still  that  variety  is  seen  in  some  places,  at  Selborne  for  instance, 
where  it  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  ovens. 

The  upper  beds  are  the  most  cretaceous ;  but  these  sometimes  pass  into  a 
grayish-blue  compact  limestone,  which  is  of  great  thickness  at  Binsted  and 
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Froyle  in  Hanto^  and  at  Satton  in  Sussei : — occasionally  a  blue  chert  may  be 
observed. 

I^he  inferior  beds  have  a  softer  and  more  sandy  character^  particularly  near 
their  junction  with  the  Gault.~The  depth  of  the  vtreUs  sunk  in  this  stratum 
varies  from  60  to  100  feet. 

The  fossil  shells^  though  belonging  to  few  species^  are  extremely  numerous  : 
they  are  usually  much  compressed ;  and  the  beds  in  which  they  abound  being 
of  a  perishable  quality^  they  are  very  fragile. 

Those  which  I  have  collected  are  chiefly  from  Nursted  and  Buriton^  Hants. 
—The  fc^owing  names  were  obligingly  afforded  me  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  who 
examined  the  specimens. 

Ammonites  rostratus. 

Ammonites  varians. 

Pecten  orbicularis. 

Gryphffia  vesiculosa. 

Avicula.    New  species  not  yet  figured. 

Ecfaino-spatagus.  New  species  figured  and  named  In  the  Icon.  Sect. 

Poss.  cent.  Sda  of  Konig. 
Fish  : — fin  of  the  Balfstes  ? 

Circular  impressions  and  highly  indurated  cylindrical  bodies,  probably  portions 
of  stems  of  Alcyonia,  are  very  frequent. — Of  the  above  fossils^  the  Ammonites 
Tostratue  and  the  Pecten  orbicularis  are  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic^ 
the  latter  especially  being  oflen  well  preserved ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
tkese  two  fossils  occur  in  the  same  geological  position  in  the  Underdiff  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

The  relations  of  the  Malm-rock  are  no  where  better  exhibited  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  Binsted,  Hants.  The  peninsular  terrace  upon  which  that  village 
stands,  is  composed  exclusively  of  this  formation,  which  projecting  nearly 
3  mijes  beyond  the  Alton  chalk-range  from  south-west  to  north-east,  is  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  on  three  sides  by  the  subjacent  Gault.  The  Malm-rock 
is  cut  through  by  the  river  Wey,  which  thus  separates  the  promontories  of 
Binsted  from  those  of  Proyle  and  Bentley  *. 

There  exists  a  remarkable  analogy  between  this  inland  range,  and  that  laid 
<^en  in  the  coast-section  of  the  Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  Malm- 
rock  at  Hawkley,  like  that  of  the  Undercliff,  forms  a  terrace  terminated  by  a 

*  The  Malm  Rock  of  Sussex  and  Hants  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Malm  Land  of  Surrey 
«l  thelmse  of  the  Northulowns,  east  of  Box  Hill ;  the  hitter  being  an  agricultural  term  for  the 
Mack  daj  belonging  to  the  Ganlt. 

o2 
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mural  escarpment^  having  its  crest  and  base  fringed  with  foliage^  and  resting 
upon  a  green  talus  of  Gault.  This  base  of  clay  after  the  wet  winter  of  1774 
(see  White's  Hist,  of  Selborne^  letter  45)  gave  way  under  the  superincumbent 
pressure^  occasioning  the  well-known  Hawkley  Slip,  by  which  houses  and 
barns  were  displaced  or  thrown  down.  The  surface  of  the  Gault  was  rent  into 
fissures,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  debris  of  the  Malm-rock  was  ingulfed. 
The  subsidence  of  the  Gault  between  Luccombe  and  Bonchurch,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  has  more  recently  occasioned  a  similar  fall  of  the  Undercliff.-^It  may 
be  stated,  as  an  inducement  to  the  traveller  to  diverge  from  the  high  road  into 
this  district,  that  the  deep  and  woody  glens  which  intersect  the  escarpment  of 
the  Malm-rock,  offer  the  most  picturesque  varieties  of  landscape. 

II.  Gault. 

Below  the  range  of  the  Malm-rock  is  seen  a  continuous  breadth  of  GaulL 
This  stratum  is  most  clearly  developed  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
district ;  where  it  forms  the  valley  under  Bentley  and  Binsted,  and  then  rises 
into  eminences  which  compose  the  forest  of  Alice  Holt.  The  superior  bed  is 
commonly  a  brown  or  yellowish  clay ;  but  on  penetrating  a  few  feet,  blue 
harsh  clay  is  reached,  which  generally  effervesces  with  acids,  and  appears  to 
be  of  uniform  character  throughout,  in  the  deepest  sections.  On  the  surface 
of  Alice  Holt  there  is  frequently  a  diluvial  covering  of  red  and  yellow  flints, 
which  in  some  places  is  from  12  to  14  feet  thick ;  and  where  this  occurs,  water 
has  been  procured  by  sinking  merely  through  this  gravel ;  whilst  in  other 
parts,  the  subjacent  blue  clay  has  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  40  feet  un- 
successfully. Of  the  fossils  of  this  formation  I  have  met  most  frequently  with 
the  Ammonites  dentaius,  at  6  or  8  feet  below  the  surface.  The  Junction  of  the 
Gault  with  the  Lower  Green-sand  is  clearly  exposed  at  the  south  end  of  the 
village  of  Wracklesham,  where  the  superior  beds  of  the  latter  formation  are 
similar  to  those,  of  which  specimens  have  been  brought  up  by  boring  through 
the  Gault  near  Cambridge,  and  which  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Society. 

The  agricultural  character  of  this  clay  is  unvaried  in  its  whole  extent  from 
Wracklesham  near  Guildford  to  the  river  Arun  in  Sussex.  Its  line  is  marked  by 
the  most  fertile  water  meadows  and  the  finest  forest  timber ;  thus  presenting  a 
green  belt,  which  clearly  defines  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  rich  wheat  land  of 
the  Malm-rock  above,  and  the  arid  expanse  of  the  Lower  Green-sand  below. 

IlL  Lower  Green-sand, 
The  Lower  Green-sand  is  the  most  extensive  formation  in  this  district,  and 
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and  swells  into  bills^  which  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  in- 
eumbent  strata^  and  finally  attain  a  height  equal  to  the  most  lofty  points  of 
chalk  in  the  range  of  the  South-downs. 

The  beds  dip  every  where  towards  the  chalky  but  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  district  more  rapidly  than  in  the  north-western.  They  are  inclined 
towards  the  Alton  chalk-hills  at  an  angle  which  is  scarcely  perceptible^  and 
accordingly  in  that  quarter  are  expanded  over  a  more  considerable  extent  of 
■urface  than  towards  the  South-downs,  where  the  dip  frequently  amounts  to 
10  or  15  degrees. 

Woolmer  Forest^  Petersfield,  Haslemere^  Midhurst,  and  Petworth  are  in 
this  formation. 

The  superior  beds  consist  of  quartzose  grains  combined  with  oxide  of  iron ; 
and  they  abound  in  veins  of  iron-stone,  which  are  occasionally  hollow  and  of 
large  dimensions,  at  other  times  compact.  The  colour  of  the  sands  in  this 
part  of  the  formation  is  very  varied :  in  some  places,  as  near  Rogate,  deep  sec- 
tions occur  of  a  pure  white  sand ;  whilst  in  Woolmer  Forest  and  at  Frensham 
the  mass  is  dark  red,  with  many  veins  of  contorted  and  cellular  iron-stone. 

A  bed  of  calcareous  grit  appears  to  occur  uniformly  along  the  centre  of  this 
formation,  and  may  be  traced  from  Godalming  through  Headley,  Lyss,  Rogate, 
Stedham  to  Dean  Farm  near  Petworth.  At  the  latter  place  it  is  a  compact  blue 
limestone,  and  is  extensively  quarried  for  the  roads ;  but  in  the  former  situa- 
tions, the  grit  is  a  conglomerate  of  quartz  grains  and  pebbles,  bound  together 
by  a  strong  calcareous  cement,  and  is  called  Bargate  Stone*; — it  is  hard  and 
durable,  and  has  recently  been  burnt  for  lime. 

Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  sands,  gray  and  blue  chert  occurs,  particu- 
kiriy  at  Iping  Hammer-ponds,  Brinksole  Heath,  &c.  &c. 

The  lowest  beds  are  marked  by  a  great  change  of  appearance; — green  par- 
ticles are  now  intimately  mixed  throughout  the  mass,  and  all  the  hills  which 
immediately  adjoin  the  valley  of  the  Weald  clay,  afford  a  yellowish  sandstone' 
fiHed  with  green  particles,  which  is  used  for  building,  and  is  the  only  bed  of 
this  formation  west  of  the  river  Arun,  which  I  have  observed  to  contain  fossils, 
or  rather  the  casts  of  them  f .  These  casts  appear  to  be  of  Ammonites  and 
Terebratulas,  but  were  not  sufficiently  perfect  for  Mr.  Sowerby  to  distinguish 
the  species. 

*  Mr.  Greenoagh  informs  me  that  this  calcareous  grit  extends  eastward  thoughont  the  same 
formation  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  where  also  it  is  known  bj  the  name  of  Bargate  Stone, 

^r  Parfaam  Park  is  in  this  formation ;  but  being  west  of  the  river  Arun,  the  consideration  of  the 
fosiili  found  there  is  not  now  entered  upon. — ^Those  however  which  I  have  seen  from  that  place, 
mn  rtjrj  ualike  the  casts  to  which  I  now  allude. 
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•:The  best  quarries  of  this  rock  are  north  of  Midhurst^  as  at  Dunnep  ViSSk^ 
iPit's  Hill,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  formation,  though  not  retentive  of  water> 
supports  a  vast  number  of  small  lakes  or  ponds*.  Those  of  Frenshai»,  Wtfol- 
mer  Forest,  Petersiield,  Iping  and  Burton  are  examples. 

The  river  Wey  (the  principal  branch  of  which  rises  in  the  chalk  at  Alton 
from  numerous  and  perennial  springy),  after  flowing  through  the  chalky,  the 
Malm-rock  and  the  Gault  successively,  has  its  course  exclusively  in  tliii 
stratum  for  about  20  miles,  until  it  turns  to  intersect  the  chalk^escarpment  «at 
Guildford.  In  like  manner  the  Rother,  or  western  branch  of  the  river  Aran, 
which  rises  in  the  chalk  and  flows  over  the  intermediate  formations,  is  in  it9 
subsequent  course  confined  to  these  sands ;  passing  near  Lyss,  Petersfield^  and 
Midhurst,  to  its  junction  with  the  main  branch  at  Pulborough. 

The  depth  of  the  wells  in  this  formation  increases  with  the  rise  ttf  the  llill$« 
At  Petersfidd  water  is  reached  in  20  or  30  feet ;  at  Rake  common,  in  SQO.feet; 
and  in  boring  for  water  this  summer  at  Petworth-house,  near  40A'feeli<tf 
sand  were  passed  through,  when  a  blue  day  was  brought  up  which  effenresoed 
with  acids.  .  ^ 

,  Diluvial  accumulations  of  chalk  flints  sometimes  ocGur  on  the  aurfiuw-of 
these  sands,  as  at  Rogate  Common,  &c.  and  several  beds  of  such  defaaris  Wtt« 
cut  through  last  summer  near  Trotton,  in  making  the  new  road  from  Petam-. 
fidd  to  Midhurst.  Their  presence  on  this  stratum  is  worthy  of  remark^  as  I 
have  never  met  with  them  on  the  subjacent  formation  of  Weald  clay. 

IV.  WeaUL  Clay. 

The  Weald  clay,  which  is  next  in  the  series,  forms  at  Harting  Combe  the 
nucleus  of  the  western  part  of  this  district.-^— The  line  A  B  on  the  map,  drawn 
from  this  point  west-by-north  and  south-south-east,  shows  a  section  complete 
in  all  its  members  up  to  the  chalk  escarpment  on  either  side. 

The  passage  from  the  lower  green-sand  to  the  clay  is  well  observed  along 
the  base  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  vaUey  on  the  south,  where  very  thia 
beds  of  various-coloured  clays  alternate  with  soft  dark  green-sand.  These 
striffi  seem  to  mark  the  dip,  which  is  at  an  angle  of  from  10  to  12  degrees. 

The  surface  clay  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  yellowish-brown  in  colour ; 
but  changes  below  to  a  deep  red,  and  is  then  highly  impregnated  with  oxide 
of  iron. 

The  general  form  of  the  valley  in  this  part  of  the  Weald  is  peculiar,  and 
the  great  inequality  of  its  width  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  geological  map. 
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it  is  seen  to  the  east,  for  7  or  8  miles^  than  a  narrow  gorge^  Mrhich  is  flanked/ 
on  the' norths  by  the  lofty  hills  of  Blackdown^  and  on  the  souths  by.  the  t:or£e« 
spmiding:  ridge  extending  from  Holder  and  Bexley  hills  to  near  Petworth. 
The  Valley  is  then  suddenly  expanded  to  three  times  its  former  breadth  by  the 
retireifaent  at  a  right  an^e  of  the  sand-escarpment  of  Blackdown  and  Hasle- 
mere." 

in  the  extensive  vale  thus  kid  open  the  best  specimens  of  the  Sussex  or 
Petworth  marble  are  found.  The  disintegrated  beds  near  the  sur&ce  afford 
Uie  characteristic  Viviparas  in  abundance;  Mrhilst  in  the  more  compact  masses 
the  C^fpris  Faba  mBy  also  be  discovered.  The  different  localities  of  this  marble 
are  given  in  the  annexed  table  of  the  order  of  superposition  :  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  parish  of  Kirdford  contains  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
dabs. 

Iron-ore  is  much  disseminated  through  this  formation^  as  well  as  through 
the  inferior  formation  of  Hastings  or  Iron  Sand. — ^The  Weald  clay  abounds 
in  ancient  iron-works^  and  their  sites  are  still  to  be  traced  from  near  the 
junction  of  the  lowest  beds  with  the  Hastings  sand^  up  to  the  highest  beds  at 
the  base  of  the  lower  green*sand.  In  the  gorge  of  Harting  Combe^  at  Lynch, 
Redford^  Ac.  &c.^  the  slag  of  the  extinct  ftirnaces  is  yet  used  as  a  material  for 
repairing  roads.  These  places  are  situated  from  10  to  12  miles  west  of  the 
outcrop  of  the  iron-sand« 

V^  Hastings  or  Iron  Sand. 

This  lowest  formation  of  the  vale  of  Sussex  rises  in  gentle  undulations  im- 
mediately to  the  east  of  Kirdford  in  the  parish  of  Wisborough  Green,  where, 
at  Headfold-wood  Common  near  Loxwood,  its  outline  makes  an  angle,  cor- 
t6q»onding  to  that  farmed  by  the  Weald  day  and  the  superior  strata. 
-  Altbougti  these  beds  at  their  first  emergence  consist  chiefly  of  clay,  jret 
they  difibr  essentially  from  the  Weald  day  in  containing  near  the  surface  small 
flag*  of  a  slightly  talcareous  sandstone,  and  beneath  these,  large  tabular 
Biasses  of  a  calcareous  grit,  which  is  very  similar  to  certain  beds  of  the  Stam- 
merham  and  Slinfold  quarries  west  of  Horsham.  Unlike^  however,  to  the  latter, 
the  ealcareous  grit-stone  of  Wisborough  Green  is  based  upon  a  deep  mass  of 
red  ferruginous  marly  clay,  and  is  only  found  in  detached  portions. 

The  Horsham  beds  have  already  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Lyell,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Mantell  and  read  at  the  Geological  Society,  and  have  been 
examined  by  Mr.  L.  at  Stammerham ;  but  their  extension  to  Skiff  Common  and 
Loxwood,  from  9  to  10  miles  west  of  that  place,  has  not  previously  been  noticed. 

1  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  laying  before  the  Society  numerous  fossil 
remains  of  large  vertebrated  animals  from  two  localities  at  the  extreme 
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western  angle  of  this  formation^  where  the  inhabitants  have  occasionally  foand 
similar  remains  for  many  years.  Their  occurrence  to  the  eastward,  however, 
appears  to  be  very  partial.  In  the  extensive  quarries  of  Staromerham  I  could 
only  discover  that  one  vertebra  had  been  seen  (apparently  that  of  a  tortoise); 
whilst  in  the  intervening  tract  of  9  or  10  miles  between  that  place  and  Lox- 
wood,  no  analogous  remains  have  been  met  with^  although  numerous  quarries 
of  the  same  tabular  grit-stone  are  worked  at  Slinfold^  Billingshurst,  &c.  &c. 

The  greater  number  of  the  bones  now  presented^  were  found  at  Headfold- 
wood  Common,  in  1824 ;  they  were  situated  about  5  feet  below  the  surface : 
above  them  the  mass  was  yellowish-brown  clay,  with  micaceous  sandistone  oc- 
curring occasionally ;  and  below  the  clay  were  large  tabular  masses  of  the  cal« 
careous  grit.  Immediately  beneath  this  stone  the  bones  were  impacted  in 
ferruginous  and  marly  clay ;  under  this  were  veins  of  blue  clay^  containing 
selenite. 

The  largest  specimen  proves  to  be  a  femur*.  It  measured,  when  entire,  3 
feet  7  inches  in  length.  (See  PI.  XV.  fig.  9.)  One  vertebra  (No.  8)  and  many 
large  fragments  of  bones  were  also  found  here. 

Recently  J.  King,  Esq.  of  Loxwood,  has  met  with  many  more  osseous 
remains  imbedded  in  the  clay  north  of  his  house,  and  about  3  feet  from  the 
sur&ce.  By  his  kindness  I  am  now  enabled  to  present  a  series  of  vertebne 
and  other  specimens  to  the  Society.  (See  PI.  XV.  fig.  1  to  7.) 

Mr.  Clift,  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  obligingly  examined  these  remains. 
He  finds  that  they  possess  the  striated  texture  of  surface  which  characterizes 
the  bones  of  fishes,  crocodiles^  and  aquatic  saurians ;  and  that  the  thin  wall 
or  exterior  crust,  which  covers  an  interior  cancellated  structure,  further  esta- 
blishes his  conclusion,  that  they  have  belonged  to  some  great  aquatic  animal. 

Having  submitted  the  drawings  and  some  of  the  specimens  to  Baron  Cuvier 
for  inspection,  1  have  been  favoured  by  him  with  the  following  remarks.  "I 
am  inclined  to  believe,**  he  observes,  "  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  new  spe- 
cies of  large  saurian ;  since  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  thing  similar  to 
them  amongst  either  recent  or  fossil  reptiles:  nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Mantell 
has  not  yet  found  (that  I  am  aware)  the  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
Iguanodon,  and  since  the  formation  in  which  these  new  bones  occur,  appears, 
from  your  account  of  it,  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  of  Tilgate  Forest,  I  think 
it  not  impossible  that  some  of  these  bones  may  have  belonged  to  that  animal. 
I  can  safely  affirm  that  the  vertebrae  now  submitted  to  me  are  not  those  of  Ple- 
siosaurus;  but  whether  any  of  these  remains  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the 
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Megalosaurus^  the  specimens  of  that  animal  in  my  possession  are  too  few  to 
enable  me  to  decide.  All  that  I  can  state  is  as  follows.  The  vertebra  No.  8^ 
found  near  the  great  femur^  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  species  with 
the  others.  No.  2  is  probably  a  lumbar  vertebra.  No.  4  may  be  a  sacrum. 
Nos.  1^  3^  and  6,  are  certainly  caudal  vertebrae.  No.  6,  which  (as  you  will 
observe)  consists  of  two  united  into  one^  is  remarkable  for  presenting  an  an- 
chylosis of  two  caudal  vertebrae  :  and  No.  6  was  disposed  to  become  anchy- 
losed  to  No.  3.  I  have  just  examined  all  my  skeletons  of  reptiles^  and  have  not 
found  any  analogous  case^  except  when  the  tail  has  been  broken ;  and  then  the 
bones  become  united  by  exostosis^  which  is  not  the  case  with  these  specimens. 
Hence  it  would  seem^  that  this  must  have  been  an  animal  making  such  feeble 
use  of  the  tail^  that  the  caudal  vertebrae  were  occasionally  anchylosed  together. 
No.  3  is  one  of  the  first  caudal  vertebrae^  viz.  of  those  which  support  the  largest 
chevron-shaped  bones;  for  the  articular  tubercles  of  these  bones  are  very 
8trongly  marked  upon  it.  No.  11  (not  here  figured)  is  the  articular  apophysis 
of  a  vertebra.  Nos.  5  and  10  (not  figured)  are  probably  portions  of  ribs.  As 
to  No.  7^  the  rugosities  of  its  two  extremities^  which  evidently  terminated  upon 
cartilage^  indicate  that  it  did  not  belong  to  a  limb ;  and  it  can  therefore  only 
have  been  either  a  false  rib  or  a  branch  of  the  os  hyoides.'' 

Before  receiving  the  preceding  communication  from  Baron  Cuvier^  through 
the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Mantell  I  had  compared  these  remains  with  the 
bones  from  Tilgate  Forest  found  in  the  same  formation ;  but  as  no  teeth  or 
specimens  sufficiently  marked  and  peculiar  have  yet  been  met  with  at  Lox* 
wood^  I  was  not  able  to  establish  any  case  of  identity  between  the  bones  from 
these  two  localities. 

The  vertebrae  are  of  a  very  uncommon  form,  being  highly  contracted  in  the 
middle  with  sharp  angular  sides ;  and  of  their  two  extremities,  the  one  is  nearly 
flat,  the  other  concave  :  hence  it  appears  probable  that  they  are  not  referrible 
to  the  Iguanodon  of  Mr.  ManteU,  nor  to  any  of  the  hitherto  discovered  sau- 
rians  of  Tilgate  Forest. 

In  concluding  the  geological  view  of  this  district,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  if 
Loxwood  be  taken  as  a  centre,  a  section  to  the  south  presents  a  simUar  suc- 
cession of  strata  to  that  which  is  developed  on  either  side  of  Harting  Combe, 
with  the  addition  in  the  former  case  of  the  iron-sand.  The  river  Arun,  in  its 
course  from  the  Weald,  passes  through  the  lower  green-sand,  the  gault,  the 
malm-rock,  and  the  chalk  of  the  South-downs  ;  whilst  a  section  to  the  north, 
exposes  principally  the  green-sand,  between  which  and  the  chalk  of  the  Hog's 
Back  the  intervening  formations  are  reduced  almost  to  imaginary  lines. 

VOL.  II. — SECOND  SERIES.  P 
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Appendix  L 


Order  of  Superposition. 


Formations. 


Chalk 


A.  Fire-stone  or  Upper  f 
Green.sandy    proyia- J 
daily  termed  Malm^ 
rock 


Subdivisions  and  Varieties. 


Localities. 


South-downs,  Alton  Range,  &c. 


B.  Gault 


{ 


C.    Lower   green-sand, 
Car.stone,  or  Shank. -< 
lin  Sand 


Malm-rock , 

Compact  blneish  building.stone 

Fire-stone 

Fossils  abundant  at 


Upper  beds  stiff  brown  clay 
Lower  beds  dark  blue  harsh 
containing  Ammonites,  &c 


clay  > 


Quartz  grains  with  oxide  of  iron   . 
Pure  white  sand  with  delicate  fer- 


} 


D.  Weald  Clay  .     .     . 


E.    Hastings    or   Iron. 


sand 


mginous  veins  • 
Iron-stone,  cellular,  in  large  tubes 
Compact  iron-stone 

Calcareo-siliceous   grit:    Bargate- 
stone 

Blue  fine  limestone  grit  .... 

Sand-rock  passing  into  chert      .     . 

Siliceous   yellow   building  -  stone  1 

with  green  particles ;     .     .      .  J 

And  containing  casts  of  Ammo- 


In  all  the  terraces  under  the  chalk. 

{Froyle  and  Binsted,  Hants.  Sut. 
ton  in  Sussex. 
Selborne,  &c. 
Nursted,  Harting,  Hawkley,  &c. 


nites,  Terebratulaj 


5  of  Ammo- "I 


Yellowish  brown  clay,  red  below  1 
with  argillaceous  iron-ore    .     .  j 

Yellowish  brown  clay,  containing'! 
compact  Petworth  marble    .     .  / 


Calcareous  sand-stone  in  clay , with"' 
disintegrated  Viviparae :  tabular 
calcareous  grit  with  bones  of 
large  vertcbrated  animals 

Deep   red  clay  below  with  argil- 
laceous iron. ore    

Lowest  bed :  courses  of  blue  clay 
with  Selenite 


> 


Alice  Holt  Forest,  Steep,  Down 
Park,  Elstead  and  Minsted 
Marshes,  &c. 

Petersfield,  Turwick,  &c. 

Sand.pits  south  of  Rogate. 

Road  east  of  Cowdry  Park. 
Woolmer  Forest,  &c. 

rHedley,  Lyss,  Trotton,  Stedham, 
<      and  Half-way  Bridge  between 
L     Midhurst  and  Petworth. 
Dean  Farm,  Petworth. 

Iping  Ponds,  Brinksole  Heath,  &c. 
Dunner  Hill,  Pit's  Hill,  and 

Range  north  of  Midhurst. 


Harting  Combe,  Redford,  ^c.  Ex. 

tinct  Iron  furnaces,  &c. 
Kirdford,      Palfreys,     Battlehurst 

Glass-house,  Spar  Wood,  &c. 


Headfold  -  wood  Common,  Lox. 
wood,  Wisborough  Green,  Skiff 
Common,  &c. 


and  the  adjoining  Parts  of  Hants  and  Surrey.  ]07 


Appendix  II. 

Quantity  of  Calcareous  Matter  in  some  of  the  Rocks  mentioned  in  theprc' 

ceding  Paper. 

from  Hawkley  Slip,  yellowish 20  per  cent. 

.   .  -  Nurated  grayish 21 

Ditto  brown 19 

.  .  Bentley  blue,  compact .34 


_  ^  f  from  Lyss    .     . 

Baigate  stone.  {         Codalming 


from  Lyss 66 

68 


Grit  from  Slinfold 34 

Iron  Sand  .  •  .^     ....    Cackfield,  road-stone 24 

....    Loxwood,  above  the  bones 29 


J.  Grit 

.  •  .  ^     .  . 
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X. — On  the  Chalk  and  Sands  beneath  it  {umaUy  termed  Green-sand)  in  the 

Vicinitv  of  hume  Reeis.  Dorset,  and  Beer,  Devon. 


By  H.  T.  De  la  BECHE,  Esq.  F.R.,  L.  an^G.  S.S.,  etc. 

[Read  December  lOth,  1835.]        '] 

In  presenting  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  above  rocks  occur  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lyme  Regis  and  Beer^  I  by  no  means  wish  to  engage  in  the 
discussion  which  has  arisen  respecting  Green-sand;  but  merely  to  describe 
the  rocks^  as  they  exist  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time^  I  consider 
it  as  much  to  be  regretted^  that  some  general  term  is  not  given  to  the  sands, 
marls,  and  clays  which  occur  beneath  the  Chalk,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Oolite  formation :  the  various  parts  might  then  be  distinguished  by 
different  specific  names,  and  there  would  be  no  more  impropriety  in  grouping 
the  Green  and  Ferruginous  sands  together,  than  in  uniting  under  one  term 
the  various  members  of  the  Oolite  formation,  and  distinguis^iing  them  by  the 
names  of  Great  and  Inferior  oolite,  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford  clays^,  &c. 
Some  such  arrangement  as  this  would  prevent  much  uncertainty :  for  at  pre- 
sent when  the  term  Green-sand  is  used  alone,  without  further  distinction,  we 
may  be  led  to  confound  two  different  things.  Moreover,  we  are  in  want  of  a 
general  appellation  by  which  to  denote  these  rocks  collectively ;  for  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  all  the  small  divisions  that  may  be  made  in  this  collection 
of  sands,  marls,  and  clays  in  the  east  of  England,  can  be  traced  into  other  and 
distant  countries,  where,  however,  the  sands,  &c.,  as  a  mass  may  be  easily 
recognised.  This  cannot  be  done  even  in  comparatively  small  distances,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  district  which  I  am  about  to  notice ;  since  the  sands  come 
together,  and  seem  more  or  less  to  pass  into  each  other ;  while  the  marls  and 
days,  found  among  them  in  the  east  of  England,  have  disappeared. 

The  cliffs  near  Lyme  Regis  and  Beer  afford  ample  opportunities  for  exami- 
ning the  Chalk  and  the  sands  beneath  it,  usually  termed  Green-sand,  and  there 

*  Some  Bach  name  as  the  Glaaco-ferrnginons  Sand  formation  might  perhaps  he  applicahle ;— - 
part  of  it  has  already  heen  termed  Glauconie  CrayeusCj  by  M.  Brongniart. 
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is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  For  the  por- 
tions of  the  cliflfs  composed  of  these  rocks^  I  must  refer  to  my  section  of  this 
coast  contained  in  the  Geological  Transactions^  vol.  i.  second  series^  PI.  VIII.; 
and  for  a  detailed  section  of  their  relative  position^  to  PI.  XVI.  which  accom- 
panies this  paper.  I  shall  in  the  first  instance^  for  the  sake  of  convenience^ 
notice  the  Chalk  and  the  sands  beneath  it  near  Lyme  Regis^  and  then  proceed 
to  those  near  Beer. 

Chalk  near  Lyme  Regis.     (PI.  XVI.  fig.  1.) 

This  Chalk  may  be  divided  into  Chalk  with  flints^  Chalk  without  flints^  and 
Chalk  with  quartz-grains ;  and  is^  taken  as  a  mass^  about  190  or  200  feet  thick^ 
where  most  developed  at  Pinhay  and  Dowlands  clifi*s. 

Chalk  with  flints. — ^This^  as  usual^  constitutes  the  upper  part  of  the  foirmar 
tion^  and  is  about  130  feet  thick  at  Dowlands.  For  about  100  feet  from  th^ 
top^  the  flints  are  very  numerous^  and  in  layers^  occasionally  mixed  with  conti- 
nuous seams  of  the  same  substance.  In  its  lower  part^  the  flints  become  more 
rare^  gradually  losing  the  appearance  of  being  distributed  in  layers^  and  finally 
occur  as  detached  pieces^  without  order^  in  the  mass  of  chalk.  The  organic 
remains  that  usually  occur  in  this  division  of  the  Chalky  are  so  well  known^  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  them  ;  they  have  not  been  found 
very  abundantly  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  such  as  have  been  discovered^ 
correspond  with  those  contained  in  the  same  division  of  the  Chalk  in  the  east 
of  England. 

Chalk  without  flints. — This  division  succeeds  to  the  above,  the  flints 
becoming  gradually  scarce,  and  in  the  end  disappearing  altogether : — ^in  the 
neighbourhood  1  am  noticing,  it  is  in  general  tolerably  hard,  and  does  not 
exceed  30  or  40  feet  in  thickness.  The  most  abundant  organic  remains  con- 
tained in  it  are  the  Catillus  Cuvieri  of  M .  Brongniart,  Env.  de  Paris*,  Pi.  IV. 
fig.  10,  (the  Inoceramus  Cuvieri  of  Sowerby),  and  the  Mytiloides  labiatus  of 
M .  Brongniart,  Env.  de  Paris,  PI.  III.  fig.  4,  (the  Inoceramus  mi/tiloides  of 
Sowerby,  tab.  442).  The  palates,  scales,  and  teeth  of  fish  are  also  found  in 
it,  with  Belemnites,  and  the  Ostrea  vesicularis  of  Lamarck.  (Env.  de  Paris, 

PL  III.  fig.  5.) 

Chalk  with  quartz-grains. — ^This  division  gradually  acquires  small  irregu- 
gularly  rounded  grains  of  white  quartz,  and  ends  by  becoming  thickly  studded 

*  I  use  this  abbreviation  for  the  Description  GSologique  des  Environs  de  Paris,  par  MM. 
G.  Cuvier  et  Alex.  Brongniart,  contained  in  the  2d  part  of  the  2d  vol.  of  Cuvier's  Ossemens 
Fossiles. 
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-with  them^  and  thence  acquiring  considerable  hardness.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  these  grains  have  been  mechanically  rounded  by  attrition  against  each 
other^  previous  to  their  envelopement  in  the  Chalky  or  whether  they  are  of 
contemporaneous  origin  with  it ; — it  is  however  most  probable  that  they  are 
of  mechanical  origin.  The  thickness  of  this  division  is  about  20  or  30  feet, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  it  there  is  a  very  hard  compact  bed,  about  3  feet  thick, 
in  which  the  quartz  and  siliceous  matter  greatly  predominate,  giving  to  the 
whole  a  very  siliceous  character.  This  bed  is  of  a  browner  tint  than  the 
Chalk  above  it,  and  may  thus  be  easily  recognised  in  Pinhay,  Whitelands, 
Charlton,  Rusedon,  and  Dowlands,  the  separation  between  the  two  being 
rather  marked  as  to  colour.  This  bed,  for  the  present^  I  class  with  the  Chalk 
containing  quartz-grains,  as  it  agrees  more  with  that  than  with  the  sandstone 
beneath  it ; — the  surface  of  the  bed  next  to  the  Chalk  with  quartz-grains, 
contains  numerous  organic  remains,  which,  with  those  contained  in  the  whole 
of  this  division,  are  as  follows : 

Palates  and  teeth  of  fish. 


An  Encrinite. 


Alcyonia, 


Echinites. 

Cidarites  variolaris A.  Br.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PL  V.  fig.  9.) 

— — —  (another  species,  not  determinable). 

Echinus  areolatus Wahlenb.    This  appears  to  be  the  E.  Leucorho- 

dion  of  Mr.  Konig's  arrangement  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Galerites  vulgaris Lam. 

albo-galerus    .  .  .  Lam.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PL  IV.  fig.  12.) 

Nucleolites  depressa   ....  A.  Br.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PL  IX.  fig.  17.) 
Ananchytes  hemispherica .  .  Lam.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PL  V.  fig.  8.) 

Echinonaus  lampas De  la  Beche  (Geol.  Trans.  2d  series,  vol.  i. 

PL  III.  fig.  3,  4,  5.) 
Spatangus  cor  anguinum  .  .  (Env.  de  Paris,  PL  IV.  fig.  11.) 

Iffivis Deluc.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PL  IX.  fig.  12.) 

Spines  of  Echinites  by  no  means  rare. 
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Chambered  Univalves. 

Nautilus (S  species.) 

Ammonites  varians Sow.  (Min.  Con.  Tab.  176.) 

rhotomagensis   .  Defr.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PI.  VI.  fig.  2.) 

Coupei A.  Br.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PL  VI.  fig.  3.) 

' constrictus   .  .  .  Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  A.) 

Scaphites 

Turrilites  Bergeri A.  Br.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PI.  VII.  fig.  3.) 

Belemnites. 

Univalves. 

Trochus  Gurgitis A.  Br.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PI.  IX.  fig.  7.) 

^ ?  Rhodani A.  Br.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PI.  IX.  fig.  8.) 

Bivalves. 

CucuUasa  carinata Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  207.  fig.  1.) 

Trigonia  aliformis Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  215.) 

Pachymya  * Sow. 

Plicatula. 

Gryphaea  columba Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  383.) 

Ostrea  vesicularis Lam.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PI.  III.  fig.  5.) 

Terebratula  subrotunda    .  .  Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  15.  fig.  1,  2.) 
plicatilis  ....  Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  118.  fig.  1.) 

Sands  and  Sandstones  beneath  the  Chalk  near  Lyme  Regis. 

These  may,  fi>r  the  convenience  of  more  easy  description,  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  yellowish-brown  Sandstone  with  chert-seams ;  yellowish-brown 
Sand  (commonly  called  ^^Fox  Mould  "  by  the  people  of  the  country) ;  and  Sands 
and  Sandstones  containing  an  abundance  of  green-earth,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  term  Green-sand  has  been  very  generally  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  above  sands  and  sandstones  in  this  district ; — these  taken  together  con* 
stitute  a  thickness  of  nearly  200  feet. 

Yellowish-brown  Sandstone  with  chert-seams. — This  division  commences 
immediately  beneath  the  very  compact  bed,  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Chalk 
with  quartz-grains.  The  upper  portion  of  this  Sandstone,  for  the  thickness  of 
12  feet,  does  not  contain  the  chert  in  regular  seams,  but  merely  in  detached 
pieces ;  here  and  there  we  observe  portions  of  green-earth,  with  thin  veins  and 
specks  of  oxide  of  iron.    This  upper  portion  contains  the  teeth,  vertebrae  and 

*  This  new  genus  has  beep  figured  Id  T.  504  and  505  of  Sowerby's  Mineral  Conchoh 
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scales  of  fish^  the  spines  of  Echinites^  and  a  quantity  of  broken  shells^  among 
which^  pieces  of  Pectens  and  Oysters  are  distinguishable.  To  this  succeeds  a 
very  compact  and  yellowish -brown  siliceous  sandstone  with  regular  chert-seams^ 
which  are  in  general  several  inches  thick^  and  afford  very  fine  specimens  of  chal- 
cedony. In  this  sandstone^  organic  remains  are  by  no  means  well  preserved; 
on  the  contrary^  the  shells  most  frequently  occur  much  broken^  the  fragments 
being  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  chert-seams.  The  Chama  dlgitata, 
Sowerby^  (Min.  Con.  T.  174.)  is  not  an  uncommon  fossil  in  this  division;  and 
the  Spatangus  omatus,  Defr.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PI.  V.  fig.  6.)  is  to  be  found  in 
the  chert.  The  whole  of  this  division  is  from  70  to  80  feet  in  thickness,  and 
can  be  well  studied  in  Ware  Cliffs,  the  western  side  of  Pinhay,  at  Whitelands, 
Charlton,  and  Dowlands. 

YeUowish'brown  sand  (Fox  mould). — This  division  is  about  70  or  80  feet 
thick,  and  consists  principally  of  a  yellowish-brown  sand  of  various  shades 
of  colour,  acquiring,  however,  green-earth  as  it  approaches  the  next-men- 
tioned division,  into  which  it  seems  to  pass.  This  sand  can  be  best  studied 
at  the  fine  section  obtained  at  the  new  road  between  Lyme  Regis  and  Char- 
mouth,  where  a  deep  cut  has  been  made  in  it  at  the  top  of  Black  Yen.  Or- 
ganic remains  are  extremely  rare  in  it,  a  few  scattered  fragments  only  of 
shells  having  been  yet  discovered ;  in  this  respect,  it  differs  very  widely  from 
the  next  division. 

Sand  and  Sandstone  containing  an  abundance  of  green-earth. — This  in  fact 
may  be  fairly  called  a  Green-sand,  being  almost  wholly  of  that  colour,  and  is 
principally  composed  of  a  mixture  of  green-earth  and  siliceous  sand.  It 
abounds  in  organic  remains,  contains  indurated  nodules  and  seams  (commonly 
called  Cow  Stones)  in  its  lower  part,  and  is  about  40  or  50  feet  in  thickness. 
Some  portions  of  this  green-sand,  when  exposed  to  wet,  have  rather  a  clayey 
character,  and  the  indurated  nodules  sometimes  contain  mica,  and  thin  veins 
of  calcareous  spar. 

The  organic  remains,  which  are  in  general  well  preserved,  and  sometimes 
converted  into  chalcedony,  are  as  follows  : 

Impressions  of  Ferns. 

Crustacea*. 


Pieces  of  a  bony  substance. 
Alcyonia. 

*  The  most  common  fossil  of  this  kiad  presents  as  with  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
genus  Astacns.  It  measures  generally  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  not  including  the  claws,  and 
has  as  yet  be^n  only  found  in  the  indurated  portions,  or  Cow  Stonei* 
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Echmiteg.  » 

Spatangus  cor  anguinum  .  .  .  (En v.  de  Paris^  PI.  IV.  fig.  11.) 

■  suborbicularis  .  .  .  Defir.  (Env.  de  Paris^  PI.  V.  fig.  5.) 
Enanchytes  bemispberica    .  .  Lam.  (Env.  de  Paris^  PI.  V.  fig.  8.) 

Chambered  Univalves. 
Nautilus  simplex Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  122.) 

■  elegans Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  U6.) 

Ammonites  Beudanti A.  Br.  (Env.  de  Paris^  PI.  VII.  fig.  8.) 

Goodballi Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  255.) 

Hamites. 

Univalves. 

Vermicularia Lam. 

Melania. 

Auricularia  incrassata    ....  Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  163.  fig.  1^  2,  3.) 

Bivalves. 

Mya  roandibula Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  43.) 

Lutraria  ?  Gurgitis A.  Br.  (Env.  de  Paris^  PI.  IX.  fig.  15.) 

Venus. 
AstarCe. 

Cardita  tuberculata  ? Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  143.) 

Cucullasa  glabra Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  67.) 

costellata Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  447.  fig.  2.) 

Area  carinata Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  44,  lower  figure.) 

Trigonia  scabra Lam.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PI.  IX.  fig.  5.) 

aliformis Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  215.) 

spinosa Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  86.) 

Cbama. 

Plagiostoma  Mantelli     ....  (Env.  de  Paris,  PI.  IV.  fig.  3.) 

Pecten  quinquecostata  ....  Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  56.) 

asper Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  370.) 

orbicularis Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  186.) 

Podopsis  truncata Lam.  (Env.  de  Paris,  PI.  V.  fig.  2.) 

Gryphffia  obliquata Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  112.  fig.  3.) 

Ostrea  carinata Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  365.) 

Terebratula  biplicata Sow.  (Min.  Con.  T.  90.) 

Inoceramus  concentricus  .  .  .  Sow   (Min.  Con.  T.  205.)* 

*  The  reader,  after  perusing  the  above  list,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  circumstances,  thai 
the  fossils  in  this  division  closely  correspond  with  the  celebrated  siliceous  fossils  fromBlackdown, 
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Having  thus  described  the  chalk  and  the  sands  beneath  it>  as  they  occur 
between  Lyme  Regis  and  Axmouth^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  same 
rocks  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  vicinity  of  Beer^  Devon.  Ample  opportu- 
nities are  afforded  for  studying  the  developement  of  the  chalky  &c.  at  the  latter 
place^  in  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  the  village.  In  order^  however^  to  understand 
the  changes  which  the  various  portions  undergo^  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
mence with  the /Section  afforded  by  White  Cliff,  between  Beer  and  Seaton. 
(PI.  XVL  fig.  2.) 

ChaUc  of  White  CUff,  Beer. 

This  rock  is  developed  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme 
Regis^  with  the  exception  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  Chalk  without  flints  does 
not  become  studded  with  quartz-grains^  though  the  compact  bed^  abounding 
in  organic  remains^  is  still  seen  beneath  it.  The  latter  is  from  its  hardness 
very  conspicuous^  and  may  be  seen  at  low  water^  forming  a  ledge  of  rocks  that 
extend  into  the  sea  to  the  eastward  of  the  village^  making  a  basin-shaped 
curve^  and  again  rising  towards  the  line  of  cliffs  that  extend  to  Beer  Head. 
Near  the  village  this  bed  is  not  so  thick  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme  Regis. 

» 

Sands  and  Sandstones  beneath  the  Chalk  at  White  Cliff. 

A  glance  at  the  sections  (PI.  XVI.  fig. 2 and  3.)  will  show^  that  though  the 
general  mode  of  occurrence  of  these  rocks  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lyme  Regis^  yet  there  are  parts  which  at  other  places  are  more  or  less 
developed.  Commencing  immediately  beneath  the  compact  and  siliceous  bed 
above  noticed^  we  have  the  upper  portion  of  the  sandstone  with  chert-seams 
much  thicker  than  at  Pinhay^  Whitelands^  &c.  At  the  latter  place  it  was  of 
no  great  importance ;  but  here  it  has  swollen  out^  and  forms  a  much  more 
conspicuous  part  of  the  section^  containing  at  the  same  time  more  green-earth. 
The  following  is  a  section  (PI.  XVI.  fig.  %  3.)  of  this  rock  and  of  the  yellow- 
ish-brown sandstone  with  chert-seams^  into  which  it  passes. 

1.  Yellowish-white  sandstone. 

2.  Nodules  of  compact  light-coloured  sandstone^  connected  together  by 

sandstone  containing  green-earth. 

3.  Yellowish -brown  sandstone  containing  chert-seams. 

4.  Yellowish  sandstone  with  some  green-earthy  and  numerous  quartz- 

grains. 

5.  Nodules  of  chert  in  yellowish-brown  sandstone. 

«2 
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6.  Sandstone  abounding  in  green-earthy  intermixed  with  nodules  of  light- 

coloured  sandstone. 

7.  YelloMrisb-brown  sandstone  with  chert-seams. 

8.  Large-grained  sandstone^  containing  the  teeth  and  vertebrae  of  fish^ 

with  broken  shells^  &c. 

9.  Yellowish-brown  sandstone  with  chert-seams. 

To  these  succeed  sands  of  a  greenish -yellow  or  brown  colour,  which  are 
equivalent  to  the  yellowish -brown  sands  (commonly  called  Fox  mould)  of  the 
vicinity  of  Lyme  Regis  :  they  here,  however,  contain  much  more  green-earth, 
and  inclose  (which  they  do  not  at  Lyme  Regis)  several  nodules  of  chert  The 
various  shades  of  colour  are  also  more  conspicuous  in  the  upper  parts  than  at 
the  latter  place. 

To  this,  as  at  Lyme  Regis,  succeed  sands  abounding  in  green-earth,  and 
containing  the  same  fossils  and  the  same  indurated  portions  as  at  that  place ; 
there  seems,  however,  to  be  more  iron-pyrites  in  those  of  Beer.  The  whole 
of  the  above  sands  and  sandstones  pass  into  each  other. 

The  above  section  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  Chalk  and  the  Sands 
beneath  it  occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Beer  basin ;  the  following  will 
exhibit  the  changes  these  rocks  have  undergone  on  the  western  side. 

Chalk,  with  the  Sands  and  Sandstones  beneath  it,  at  Branscambe  and  the  Beer 

Quarries. 

The  principal  information  to  be  derived  from  these,  is  the  position  of  the 
Beer  stone,  which,  whether  it  belongs  to  tlie  chalk  or  to  the  arenaceous  rocks 
beneath,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

At  Branscombe  Cliffs,  to  the  westward  of  Beer  Head,  we  have  the  best 
exposure  of  the  rocks  above  and  beneath  the  Beer  stone.  The  latter  has  been 
quarried  by  sinking  a  shaft  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  driving  a  level 
to  the  face  of  the  cliflF,  which  thus  presents  a  large  cave-like  aperture. 

The  Chalk-without-flints,  and  the  Chalk-with-flints,  which  together  attain 
the  thickness  of  200  feet  near  Beer  Head,  can  be  seen  to  rest  upon  the  Beer 
stone,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  a  light-coloured  compact  sandstone,  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  green-earth ;  but  exhibiting  in  its  upper 
portions  ferruginous  parts  ; — ^beneath  this  we  have  the  yellowish-brown  sand- 
stone with  chert-seams. 

At  the  quarries,  situated  about  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  village  of  Beer, 
the  Beer  stone  itself  can  be  best  studied.     This  stone  appears  to  have  been 
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urorked  for  ages^  as  old  buildings  and  the  state  of  the  quarries  testify.  When 
irst  quarried^  it  is  somewhat  soft  and  easily  worked^  but  becomes  harder  by 
exposure  to  the  air ;  it  is  nearly  white^  and  principally  composed  of  carbonate 
>f  lime^  with  small  brilliant  facets,  which  also  appear  to  consist  of  carbonate 
>f  lime  partially  disseminated  through  it :  it  contains  also  some  argillaceous 
ind  siliceous  matter,  and  very  thinly  sprinkled  specks  of  green-earth*. 

The  quarry  itself  is  interesting  as  a  cavern,  and  affords  a  miniature  repre- 
lentation  of  the  Maestricht  quarries ;  the  roof,  which  is  nearly  even  and  paral- 
lel to  the  floor,  being  supported  by  large  square  pillars.  The  depth  of  this 
»vemous  quarry  from  the  entrance  is  about  170  yards.  The  workmen  enu- 
merate the  following  beds,  beneath  18  feet  of  indurated  chalk  without  flints, 
ivhich  they  call  Skull. 

1.  Upper  bed, — eighteen  inches  thick,  rather  hard. 

2.  Eighteen  inches  thick,  soft. 

3.  Two  feet  thick,  rather  soft. 

4.  Two  feet  thick,  rather  soft. 

5.  Sixteen  inches  thick,  hard. 

6.  Sixteen  inches  thick,  mixture  of  hard  and  soft. 

7.  Eight  inches  thick,  very  hard. 

8.  Two  feet  thick,  very  hard. 

Beneath  these  are  about  5  or  6  feet  of  a  hard  white  calcareous  rock,  which 
burns  into  good  lime,  but  is  not  quarried  as  the  others  are.  Beneath  this  the 
sandstones  commence. 

From  what  has  been  above  stated,  it  appears  that  considerable  changes  take 
place  in  rock-formations  even  in  short  distances :  as  for  instance,  the  remark- 
able bed  with  quartz-grains,  though  so  conspicuous  at  Pinhay,  Whitelands, 
and  Dowlands,  fines  off  at  White  Cliff,  near  Beer,  and  is  no  longer  visible  at 
Branscombe :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Beer  stone  of  Branscombe  and  the  quar- 
ries is  not  found  even  at  so  short  a  distance  as  White  Cliff;  and  therefore  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  not  finding  it  at  Dowlands,  Whitelands,  &c.  The 
chalk  at  the  latter  places  contains  quartz-grains  in  its  lowest  part;  whereas  at 
Beer  the  same  part  of  the  chalk  contains  none,  if  we  except  the  remarkable 
bed  above  mentioned.  The  Pox  mould  near  Lyme  Regis,  does  not  contain  so 
much  green-earth  as  at  Beer,  and  few,  if  any,  nodules  of  chert.     The  sand- 

*  It  seems  to  me  probable,  that  the  Beer  stone  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Malm-rock  of 
IV'esterQ  Sussex  and  the  South.east  of  Hampshire,  described  by  Mr.  Murchison,  and  of  the 
Mentham  Firestone  of  Mr.  Webster. 


Sands 


stone  also^  between  the  chalk  and  the  sandstone  with  chert-seams^  is  niuch 
more  developed  at  Beer  than  at  Lyme  Re^s^  and  contains  much  more  g;reen- 
earth.  If^  therefore,  in  rocks  formed  at  the  same  geological  epoch;  variations 
such  as  are  here  noticed,  occur  within  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  how  nmny 
points  of  difference  may  we  not  expect  to  find  in  geologpical  equivalents, 
belonging  to  countries  many  thousand  miles  apart ! 


XI. — On  the  Formation  of  the  Valley  of  Kingsclere  and  other  Valleys 
by  the  Elevation  of  the  Strata  that  enclose  thevn ;  and  on  the  Evi- 
dences  of  the  original  Continuity  of  the  Basins  of  London  and 
Hampshire. 

By  THE  Rev.  W.  BUCKLAND,  S.T.P.  F.R.S.  P.L.S. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY^  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  MINERALOGY 
AND  GEOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD^  ETC. 

[Read  Febniaiy  8th,  1825.] 

It  may  be  Ken,  on  referring  to  Mr.  Greenough's  Geological  Map  of  Eng- 
land; and  to  the  map  annexed  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  Basins  of 
London  and  Hampshire^  that  the  tertiary  formations  which  occupy  the  basin 
of  London/  become  gradually  contracted  in  their  progress  westward  through 
Berkshilre^  utvtil  they  terminate  in  a  point  at  Savernake  Forest/between  Hun- 
gerford  and  Marlborough.  The  strata  of  chalky  on  which  these  formations 
repose^  dip  inwardly  from  the  circumference  towards  the  axis  of  the  basin, 
and  sink^  nearly  on  all  sides,  beneath  overlying  beds  of  the  Plastic  and  London 
clays. 

A. remarkable  exception,  however,  to  this  arrangement  occurs  near  the 
south-westero  extremity  of  the  basin,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Newbury, 
at  Kingsclere  and  Higbclere.  It  is  the  chief  object  of  the  present  communi- 
cation to  describe  the  appearances  attending  this  exception,  and  to  point  out 
some  general  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  certain  valleys  from  the 
elevation  of  the  strata  that  now  inclose  them.  The  observations  on  which 
this  paper  is  founded,  were  made  principaOy  during  a  visit  in  the  summer  of 
1819  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  at  Highclere.  I  had  tlien  an  opportunity  of 
carefully  surveying  the  ground  in  question,  which  I  had  viewed  hastily  some 
months  before  on  a  journey  through  the  district  in  company  with  Mr.  Green - 
ough  and  Mr.  Warburton.  But  for  the  more  minute  details  of  the  limits  of 
tfie  several  formations,  as  they  wind  along  the  south-western  border  of  tlie 
basin^  1  am  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  an  eminent  botanist,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gowen 
ot  Highdere. 
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The  red  lines  on  the  map^  extending  from  the  village  of  Inkpen  to  High- 
clere^  mark  the  southern  and  south-western  outcrops  of  the  formation  of  Plastic 
clay^  as  displayed  on  the  surface  at  several  interrupted  points,  and  as  used  in 
many  places  for  brick-earth.  It  presents  the  same  irregular  alternations  of 
brick*red^  mottled,  and  occasionally  blackish  clay  virith  loam,  sand  and  rounded 
chalk-flint  gravel,  which  occur  in  this  formation  at  Reading,  Blackheath,  and 
wheresoever  else  it  presents  itself  within  the  basins  of  London  and.  Hamp- 
shire. Occasionally  also,  as  at  Kintbury  on  the  west  of  Newbury,  it  contains 
tHe  same  organic  remains,  in  the  same  state  of  preservation,  as  in  the  well- 
known  clay-pits  at  Reading ;  viz.  oysters,  sharks'  teeth,  &c  In  the  blacker 
beds  of  clay  there  is  abundance  of  vegetable  matter  and  wood,  constituting  the 
same  kind  of  imperfect  brown-coal  that  attends  this  formation  at  Blackheath, 
Alum  Bay,  and  Corfe  Castle.  The  lowest  stratum  of  the  formation,  or  that 
next  above  the  chalk,  consists,  in  this  instance  also,  for  the  most  part  of  sand; 
and  at  its  actual  contact  with  the  chalk,  is  often  loaded  with  flints,  which  are 
coated  superficially  with  either  a  green  or  brown  rusty  crust.  The  sand  is 
fine  and  siliceous,  and  is  interspersed,  as  usual,  with  particles  of  green-earth. 

Into  this  western  and  uppermost  extremity  of  the  great  chalk-basin  of  Lon- 
don, the  London  clay  penetrates  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  limits  of  which 
clay  it  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  investigate ;  whilst  the  greater  number 
of  the  minor  hills  round  Newbury  are  composed  of  loamy  sands  and  clay«  of  the 
Plastic  formation,  occasionally  denuded,  in  the  valleys,  down  to  the  subjacent 
chalk.  Several  extensive  plains  that  still  remain  in  heath  and  commons,  are 
composed  of  extremely  sterile  sand-beds,  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  gravel*. 

*  The  following  observations  on  the  gravel  of  this  district  are  extracted  from  a  letter  to  the 
author  by  J.  R.  Gowen,  Esq.  of  Highclere. 

^^  It  is  almost  impossible  to  define  the  relative  quantities  of  gravel  and  clay  in  the  vale  of  New- 
bury. Nothing  can  be  more  irregular  than  their  distribution,  though  in  general  it  may  be  as- 
sumed,  that  in  the  commons,  such  as  Newbury,  Greenham,  Crookham,  Sidmonton,  Burghclere, 
Aldermaston,  Mortimer,  &c.,  gravel,  covered  with  a  very  shallow  stratum  of  black  sandy  soil, 
greatly  predominates.  This  black  sand  is  of  the  most  sterile  nature,  bearing  nothing  but  heath, 
and  a  few  of  the  worst  species  of  grass,  scattered  in  thin  patches  at  large  intervals,  and  sometimes 
nothing  but  lichens.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  this  barren  sand  has  been  made  to 
bear  good  corn.crops,  and  been  totally  reclaimed  by  the  action  of  chalk  when  applied  in  large 
quantity.  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq.  of  Benham,  near  Newbury,  Messrs.  Batten  and  Bridgeman  of 
Highclere,  and  others,  upon  land  of  this  description  rented  of  Earl  Carnarvon,  have  applied  chalk 
with  most  extraordinary  success  ;  and  I  have  seen  land  which  was  almost  utterly  unproductive 
of  food  for  man  or  beast,  and  seemed  destined  to  irreclaimable  barrenness,  after  being  broken  up 
and  heavily  chalked,  become  loaded  with  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  turnips,  &c. 

^^  Mr.  Bacon  tried  the  effect  of  dung  without  calcareous  matter  most  fully,  and  without  success ; 

)f  a  small  Arenaria  that  strangled  the  com 
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The  irregularity  of  structure^  which  I  have  to  describe  on  the  west  of 
Kingsclere^  consists  in  a  sudden  and  unusual  elevation  of  the  chalky  accom- 
panied by  fracture  and  an  inverted  dip^  which  will  be  best  understood  by  re- 
ferring* to  the  annexed  section  and  map.  (PI.  XVII.)  At  Inkpen  Hill  the  chalk 
rises  to  the  height  of  1011  feet,  the  greatest  elevation  which  it  attains  in  Eng- 
land :  it  here  also  forms  the  highest  point  of  a  double  series  of  strata^  which 
fh>m  thence  to  Highclere  Park  are  seen  to  dip^  on  either  side  of  a  central  axis^ 
in  two  opposite  directions^  nearly  north  and  south  ;  the  axis  itself  or  anticli- 
nal line.running  nearly  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east^  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  basin  of  Newbury  and  to  the  high  ridge  of  chalk.    This 
opposite  dip,  from  Inkpen  to  Highclere,  is  seen  in  the  chalk-pits  that  are  met 
with  along  the  intermediate  valleys ;  but  from  Highclere  Park  to  Kingsclere^ 
it  is  more  distinctly  marked  by  the  bursting  up  of  beds  of  the  upper  green- 
sand  or  firestone  from  beneath  and  between  two  opposite  escarpments  of 
chalk.     The  northernmost  of  these  escarpments  dips  rapidly  to  the  north,  be- 
neath the  plastic  clay  formation  of  the  basin  of  Newbury ;  the  southernmost 
dips  less  rc^[)idly  to  the  south,  i.  e.  towards  the  basin  of  Hampshire.     The  ge- 
neral elevation  of  this  southern  escarpment  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  northern,  and  its  dip  is  less  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.     To  it  belong 
the  summits  of  Beacon  Hill  and  Ladel  Hill,  which  form  landmarks  to  all  the 
surrounding  country,  and  are  sometimes  called  the  Burghclere  Hills.     At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  this  tract  of  green-sand,  the  two  chalk-escarpments 
ck>se  round  and  become  confluent,  with  a  dip  and  bearing  conformable  to 
those  of  the  subjacent  sandstone.     The  valley  comprehended  within  these 
escarpments  is  from  4  to  5  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2  miles  broad.     I  shall 
caU  it  the  Valley  of  Kingsclere,  from  the  small  town  situated  at  its  eastern 
extremity. 

On  the  slope  of  the  southern  escarpment,  between  Beacon  Hill  and  Ladel 
Hill,  a  considerable  thickness  of  hard  and  gray  chalk  or  chalk-marl  is  seen  to 
divide  the  softer  chalk  of  the  summit  from  the  green-sand  or  firestone  which 
forms  the  base ;  but  on  the  northern  escarpment  the  total  superficial  breadth 
of  the  chalk,  owing  to  its  more  rapid  dip,  is  comparatively  small. 

The  green-sand  (or  firestone)  of  the  vale  of  Kingsclere,  in  substance  and 
organic  remains,  resembles  that  of  Merstham  and  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  and 
the  upper  green-sand  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     It  contains  irregular  and  subor- 


and  remained  in  triamphant  occapation  of  the  soil ;  whilst  in  the  other  half  of  the  field,  on  which 
lie  had  laid  the  chalk  in  the  same  year,  he  had  a  magnificent  crop  of  com  and  no  Arenaria  what. 
efer ;  this  plant,  as  well  as  sorrel  and  other  weeds,  disappearing  where  the  chalk  had  been  laid,** 
VOL.  II. SECOND  SERIES.  R 
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dinate  beds  of  chert ;  its  greatest  eleyation  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
northern  chalk-escarpment^  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  being  high  enough 
to  interrupt  the  view  of  the  southern  escarpment^  which  is  seen  from  iJl  piarts 
of  the  vale  of. Newbury ;  as. will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  sec- 
tion, than  from  veibal  description.      <  .  < 
;  This  unusual  position  of  a  valley^  composed  of  green-sand^  within  tbd  appa* 
i^ait  area  of  a.  chalk-basin^  derives  illustration  from  some  other  similar  tnstanoes 
which  I  shall  mention^  of  valleys  produced  by  the  disturbance  and  removal  of 
the. superior  ^trata^  and  which  occur  as  we  follow  the  edges  of  the^^dhalk, 
south-westward  frpm  Kingsclere^  through  Wilts  and  Dorset  towards  Wey- 
mouth.    These  all  present  the  same  features  of  a  valley^  circumscribed  on  ell 
^ides  by  an  esGEirpment^.  ilrhose  component  strata  dip  outwards  in*  all  diifee- 
tions  from  an  anticlinal  line^  running  along  the  cientral  axis  of  the  vaUey^  The 
first  of  tbem  occuranear  the  villages  of  Ham  and  Shalboume^  about  5  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  valley  of  Kingsclere^  and  differs  from  it  only  in:  the  circuoi- 
stance  of  the  escaqpment^  whic^h  is  continuous' on  every  side  but  the  souths 
being  less  elevated^'  and  tke  area  within,  being  less  extensive.     The  wwteni 
end  of  this  valley  is  separated  from  tbe  upper  extremity  of  the  vale^of -Pieyrsey 
by  only  a  narrow  and  lov^  bar  of  ohalk,  ^stretching  like  a  bridge  adross,  tbe 
green-sand.     Without,  this  bar^  the  valley  of  Shalboume  would  have-beeti 
confluent  with  ith^  upper  ehd  of  the  val^' of  Pewsey. 

Another  valley  of  the  same  kind  occurs  at  Bower  Chalky  about  10  miles  to 
the  east  of  Shaftsbury .  In  this«  case  also  the  strata  consist  of  chalk  resting  upon 
green-sand:  the  inclosing  bar  or  isthmus  of  chalk  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Cleve  Hill^  and  without  it  the  valley  of  Bower  Chalk  would  have  been  con- 
fluent with  that  of  Alvedeston^  which  expands  into  the  plain  of  ShaftsburyV 

A  third  and  still  more  striking  example  may  be  seen  at  Poxwell  near  Osming- 
ton;  about  7  miles  on  the  north-east  of  Weymouth^  being  nearly  elliptical  in 
shape^  and  in  size  not  much  exceeding  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  strata  dipping  in  every  direction  from 
a  central  axis^  and. of  the  valley  being  inclosed  by  a  circumscribing  escarp- 
ment, it  perfectly  coincides  with  the  four  valleys  in  chalk  and  green-sand 
above  enumerated/  and  differs  only  in  the  fact  of  the  strata  inclosing  it  con- 
sisting of  Portland  stone  and  Purbeck  marble. 

The  drainage  of  these  valleys  is  generally  effected  by  an  aperture  in  one  of 
their  lateral  escarpments^  and  not  at  either  extremity  of  their  longer  axis^  as 
would  have  happened  bad  they  been  simply  excavated  by  the  sweeping  force  of 
rapid  water;  and  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of  any  valleys  of 
this  description  by  denudation  or  alone,  indeed  without  referring:  the  present 
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position  of  tbeir  component  strata  to  a  ^rce  actings  from  below^  and  devatin^ 
the  strata  iilongitheir  central  line  of  fracture^  I  shall  venture  so  far  to  involve 
tills  tkeocy  of  their  origin  \irith  the  facts  which  they  display,  as  to  desigpfiate 
them  iby  the  appellation  of  FaZ/eyt  of  beetation:  of  course  due  albwance 
must  lie  made  for  their  subsequent' modification  byidiluvial  denudation.  For 
fuitbcar^^camples.  of  inclosed  valleysj  affording  similar  axes  or  centres  of  eleva- 
tion, I  jnefer  to  the  map  and  section  of  the  Bristol  coal-basin,  accompanying  the 
memoiir  by  Mr.  Coniybeare  and  myself  on  ihe5;W.  coal  district  of  England^ 
id.the  Jast  volume  of  the-Greological  Transactions,  [Vol.  i.  Part  II.  2d  series  ;3 
wherd^  in  following  the  anticlinal  lines  that  traverse  that  district^  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  strata  on  either  side  of  them  are  in  some  places  devated  into  lofty 
TvAgw,  and  in  others  pass  along  the  lowest  points  of  the  valleys.  An  example 
of  thd  latter  kind  may>  be  seen  in  the  Vale  of  Westbury  near  Bristol ;  and  also 
near  Tfaornbury;,  Berkeley^  «nd  Newnham  on  Severn.  In  the  section  of  the 
SoutlnWelch  mineral  basin,  (PL  XXXIV.  of  the  same  volume,)  a  similar 
example ^occurftiii  the  Vale  of  the  Ely  to  the  west  of  UandafT;  and  in  following 
theig;reat  anticlinal  line  which  extends  across  the  Severn  from  the  west  extre- 
mity of  thei.Mendi(>.  Hills  thnough  Glamorganshire  and  Pembrokeshire  to 
Milfoird  .Haven^.  there  are  several  examples  of  valleys  similarly  constructed, 
and  >  composed  of  a  basis  of  old  red-sandstone,  inclosed  by  hills  of  lime- 
stone, which  face  each  other  with  an  oppoisite  eiBcarpment,  and  have  an 
<qi>posite  dip. 

It  will  be  seen,  if  we  folbw  on  Mr^  Greenough'tt  map  the  south-westwn 
escarpment  of  the  chalk  in  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset^  that,  at  no  greait 
distance  from  these  small  elliptical  valleys  of  elevation,  there  occur  sevensl 
longer  andrfaurgef  nrdleys,  ibrming  deep  notches,  as  it  were,  in  the  tofly  edg6 
of  the. chalk.  -These  are  of  simikur  structure  to  the  smaller  valleys  we  have 
been  considering,  and  consist  of  green-sand,  inclosed  by  chalk  at  one  extremity, 
and  flanked  by  two  escarpments  of  the  same,  facing  each  other  with  an  oppo- 
site dip  ;  but  they  differ  in  the  circumstance  of  their  other  and  broader  extre- 
mity being  without  any  such  inclosure,  and  gradually  widening  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  expanse  of  the  adjacent  country. 

The  cases  I  now  allude  to,  are  the  Vale  of  Pewsey  to  the  east  of  Devizes, 
that  of  the  Wily  to  the  east  of  Warminster,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nadder  ex- 
tending from  ShafUbury  to  Barford  near  Salisbury ;  in  which  last,  not  only  the 
strata  of  green-sand  are  brought  to  the  surface,  but  also  the  still  lower  forma- 
tions of  Purbeck  and  Portland  beds  and  of  Kimmeridge  day. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  these  valleys  are  nothing  more  than  simple 
valleys  of  denudation ;  but  the  fact  of  the  strata  composing  their  escarpments 
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having  an  opposite  and  outward  dip  from  the  axis  of  the  valley^  and  this,  often 
at  a  high  angle^  as  near  Fonthill  and  Barford  in  the  vale  of  the  Nadder,  and  at 
Oare  near  the  base  of  Martinsell  Hill  in  the  Vale  of  Pewsey^  obliges  us  to  refer 
their  inclination  to  some  antecedent  violence^  analogous  to  that  to  which  I  ba?e 
attributed  the  position  of  the  strata  in  the  inclosed  valleys  near  Kingsclere,  Ham; 
and  Burbage.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  without  some  pre-existing  fracture  or 
opening  in  the  lofty  line  of  the  great  chalk*escarpment,  which  is  her^  pre-* 
sented  to  the  north-west,  the  power  of  water  alone  would  have  forced  opoi 
three  such  deep  valleys  as  those  in  question^  without  causing  them  to  maintain 
a  more  equable  breadth,  instead  of  narrowing  till  they  end  in  a  point  in  the 
body  of  the  chalk. 

A  still  larger  and  more  decided  example  of  the  same  kind  of  valley  of  eleva- 
tion occurs  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Weald  of  Keaft 
and  Sussex ;  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  but  the  east  by  lofty  escarpments  df 
chalk,  facing  towards  each  other  with  an  outward  dip  in  every  direction,  and 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  central  anticlinal  line ;  on  either  side  of  which 
line  the  strata  of  iron-sand,  weald-clay,  lower  green-sand,  gault-clay,  and  fir^ 
stone  sink  like  the  two  sides  of  a  roof,  with  a  high  and  regular  inclination 
beneath  the  inclosing  escarpments  of  the  chalk  of  the  North-  and  South- 
downs.  The  structure  of  this  valley  has  been  well  represented  in  the  sections 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  published  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  also  in  the  section  that 
accompanies  the  inestimable  work  of  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips  on  the 
Geology  of  England.  This  district  has  been  usually  described  by  the  name  of 
the  Kentish  Denudation^  seemingly  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  exposure  of 
all  the  strata  here  laid  open,  beneath  the  chalky  was  the  effect  simply  of  denu- 
dation. Now  I  am  disposed  fully  to  allow,  that  the  force  of  water  has  been 
sufficient  to  sweep  away  the  greatest  portion  of  the  loose  and  shattered  frag- 
ments^ which,  after  the  elevation  I  am  assuming,  must  have  covered  the  axis  of 
this  as  well  as  the  other  valleys  we  have  been  considering,  and  which  must 
still  have  remained  there  in  the  form  of  rubbish,  had  there  been  no  subsequent 
diluvial  action  to  drift  them  away  :  but  I  think  the  slightest  inspection  of  the 
sections  I  have  referred  to,  will  at  once  convince  us,  that  no  power  of  denuda- 
tion by  water  could  have  produced  the  doubly  inclined  position  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  strata  within  this  district,  as  well  as  of  the  chalk  by  which  it  is 
surrounded ;  and  that  we  must  here  again  have  recourse  to  a  force  producing 
elevation  from  beneath,  along  the  axis  of  the  valley,  if  we  would  find  an 
adequate  cause  for  the  effects  that  have  been  produced  in  it  along  an  extent  of 
60  miles  in  length  and  20  miles  in  breadth. 

The  facts  then  which  we  have  examined,  conspire  to  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
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etoDj  that  not  only  many  inclosed  valleys  similar  to  that  of  Kingsclere^  but  also^ 
in  a  less  degree^  many  open  valleys  similar  to  that  of  Pewsey  and  the  great 
central  valley  of  Kent  and  Sussex^  though  largely  modified  by  denudation^ 
owe.  their  origin  to  an  antecedent  elevation  and  fracture  of  their  component 
strata ;  and  these  phasnomena  may  be  regarded  as  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  formations  of  all  ages^  and  as  indicating  the  multitude  of  disturbing 
causes  by  which  the  earth's  surface  has  been  affected. 

Another  question  of  some  moment  derives  much  lighjt  from  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  valley  of  Kingsclere  and  the  contiguous  district  along  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  plastic  clay  with  the  subjacent  chalky  viz.  whether  the  chalk  was 
disposed  in  its  present  form  of  troughs  or  basins  before  the  deposition  of  the 
tertiary  formations  now  inclosed  in  them  ?  or  (to  speak  more  locally)  whether 
the  basinsof  London  and  Hants  existed  in  their  present  relative  position  to  each 
other  and  to  the  chalky  before  the  epoch  of  such  deposition  ?  and  I  think  the 
evidence  we  here  find^  shows  as  decisively  for  the  basin  of  London^  as  that 
which  we  collect  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  near  Corfe 
Gastle  does  for  the  basin  of  Hants  and  Dorset^  that  the  present  inward  inclina- 
tion of  the  southern  edges  of  both  these  basins  has  taken  place  since  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Plastic^  and  also^  probably^  of  the  London^  clay. 

The  sections  near  London  afford  us  no  means  of  judging  of  this  question^  as 
all  the  tertiary  strata  are  here  nearly  horizontal  and  parallel  to  those  of  the  hori- 
zontal chalk.  But  where  it  happens  (as  it  does  near  Highclere)  that  thin  and 
regular  beds  of  sand^  gravel  and  clay^  are  disposed  at  a  high  angle^  and  exactly 
parallel  to  the  strata  of  the  subjacent  chalky  along  a  considerable  tract  of  coun- 
try^ it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  movement  of  both  these  formations^  whether 
by  elevation  or  depression^  was  contemporaneous^  than  it  is  clear  from  the  sec- 
tion at  Alum  Bay^  that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  vertical  and  parallel  position 
of  the  same  formations  on  the  south  frontier  of  the  Hampshire  basin  was 
posterior^  not  only  to  the  deposition  of  the  plastic^  but  also  of  the  London^ 
clay. 

Assuming  then^  that  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins  did  not  hold  their 
juresent  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  intermediate  elevated  plains^  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  the  plastic  clay^  the  next  inquiry  is^  whether  on 
these  plains  there  be  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  tertiary  strata  which  now 
repose  almost  exclusively  within  these  basins^  have  been  originally  more  con- 
tinuous than  they  are  at  present^  or  perhaps  united  together. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  space  dividing  the  basin  of  London  from  that 
of  Hampshire  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  an  elevated  plain  of  chalky  the 
average  level  of  which  exceeds  that  of  the  tertiary  hills  within  the  area  of 
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these  basim^  .wbikt  itfl  surface  is  diversified  by  undulations  of  valleys  aad  hiUyj 
the  latter  varying  from  600  to  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  Uie  sea,        , .   j  . 

Had  the  tertiary  strata  of  o\ir  two,  basins  been  ever  united  jtogether  in  qne^.H 
Mrere  to  be  expected  that  some  traces  of  such  union  would  remain  in  the  '8pac0 
that  now  divides  them ;  and  such  traces  we  actually  .find  on  those  portions  of  this 
district  that  constitute  even  the  highest  summits  of  the  chalk-formatioa  thiU 
exist  in  England^  viz.  on.  the  top  of  Combe  Hill^  a  little  east  of  Iiikpen  Hill  neaf 
Highdere ;  on  Chidbury  Hill  and  Beacon  Hill^  that  form.twO'Of  the  highest 
summits  of  Salisbury  Plain  between  Amesbury  aiid  Everleigh;  Qtx  thi^;top.Qf 
Clay -pit'  Hill  on  Chiltem  Down^  near  Hey  tesbury ;  and  at  «till  mOr^  diatant 
points^  on  the  bfty  summits  of  Blackdown  Hill  between  Dorchesteif  tuid  Abr* 
botsbury  in  Dorset^  and  of  Nettlebed  and  Stbkenchurch  in  OxfordsbJtr^.i ..; 

At  all  these  elevated  points^  the  identity  of  character  which  the  sCraitiL  on 
these  detached  hills  and  ridges  uniformly  possess  with  that  of  the -plastic,  dtiy 
formation  in.  the  basins  of  London  and  the  New  Forest;,  Affords  abjundtot 
ground  for  coiicluding  that  these  two  bashis  were  originally  united  together  in 
one  continuous  depont  across  the  now  intervening  cbaU^  of  Salisbury  Pk^o 
in  Wilts^  and^he  plains  of  Aridover  and  Basingstoke  in.  Hants^;  and  that  the 
greater  integrity  in  which  the  tertiary,  strata  are.  preserved  within  the.  basiiis> 
has  resulted  from  the  protection  which  their  comparatively  low  position  has 
afforded  them  from  the  ravages  of  diluvial  denudation .  .   ./> 

The  tender  and  destructible  nature  of  the  sand^  clay  and  gravel,  composing 
this  formation^  would  render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  transit  of  violent  currents  of  water ;  and  the  wreck  of  the  harder  por- 
tions of  sandy  strata  thus  destroyed^  is  sufficiently  evident  in  the  enormous 
blocks  of  sandstone  which  not  only  occur  in  Wilts^  in  numbers  so  great  as  to 
lie  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  valleys  near  Hungerford^  and  thence  derive  the 
local  name  of  gray  wethers,  but  are  in  more  or  less  abundance  co-extensive 
with  the  entire  surface  of  the  chalky  from  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  to  the  Hills 
of  Sidmouth  and  Blackdown  in  Devonshire. 

Their  abundance  at  Clatford  Bottom  near  Marlborough^  between  the  Dru- 
idical  temples  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge^  whose  materials  they  have  supplied^  is 
mentioned  in  my  '^Reliquice  Diluviance/'  Windsor  Castle  is  built  of  a  similar 
stone^  found  in  insulated  blocks  on  Bagshot  Heath.  Another  example  of  their 
occurrence  in  vast  numbers  on  the  naked  surface  of  the  chalky  at  Ashdown 
Park  on  the  south  of  Swindon,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Kidd.  A  similar 
case  occurs  on  the  slope  and  summit  of  the  chalk  hill  which  overhangs  the 
village  of  Portisham  near  Abbotsbury  in  Dorset :  blocks  of  the  same  kind 
abound  also  near  Sidmouth.  In  all  these  cases  many  of  the  blocks  still  remain 
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at  the  highest  levels  on  the  summits  of  the  hills^  whilst  others  have  been  drifted 
to  the  adjacent  valleys^  and  sometimes^  aJs  at  Portisham  and  Sidmouth^  beyond 
the  present  larea  of  the  chalk*. 

'  Thie  general  dispersion  of  these  enormous  blocks^  which  probably  once 
existed  as  concretions  in  extensive  beds  of  sand^  since  swept  away,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  buoyancy^  affords  strong  evidence^  in  addition  to  that  supplied 
by  the  residuary*  patches  and  outliers  of  plastic  clay^  that  these  tertiary  forma- 
tions were  once  deposited  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  chalk  in  the 
south  of  England ;  and  that  their  separation  into  the  two  distinct  basins  of 
London  and  Hampshire  has  resulted^  partly  from  local  elevations  and  depres- 
sions by  subterraneous  violence^  since  the  deposition  of  the  plastic  clay ;  and 
pertly  from  the  diffl  more  recent  removal  of  much  of  their  substance  by  dilu- 
lial'denudation. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  referring  to  the  remarkable  feet  of  the 
occurrence  of  insulated  portions  of  tertiary  strata^  as  well  as  of  chalk  and  green - 
sand,  on  the  summits  of  the  Savoy  Alps^  at  elevations  of  more  than  10^000  feet 
above  Uie  level  of  the  sea ;  which  seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  ter- 
tiary strata  of  the  valleys  of  Italy^  France,  and  Germany,  that  our  trifling 
Heights  of  Inkpen  in  Hants,  Blackdown  in  Dorset,  and  the  North  Downs  in 
Surrey,  bear  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  Basins  of  London  and  Hants.  As  these 
Alpihe  deposits  are  contemporaneous  fragments  of  the  more  extensive  strata  of 
t})^  adjacent  low  countries,  we  are  forced,  in  explaining  their  present  position, 
to  adopt  one  or  other  of  two  conclusions ;  either,  that  at  the  time  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  these  strata  the  sea  covered,  not  only  the  highest  portions  of  the  chalk 
of  England,  but  also  the  summits  of  the  Savoy  Alpd ;  or,  that  since  the  deposi- 
tion of  these  beds,  by  elevation  of  the  mountains  or  depression  of  the  valleys,  or 
by  the  united  effect  of  both  these  causes,  the  relative  level  of  the  one  to  the  other 
has'been  changed  to  an  Amount  of  many  thousand  feet.  Now  fts  the  undisturbed 
and  nearly  horizontal  position  in  which  the  tender  and  firangible  materials  of 
the  tertiary  strata  still  remain  in  the  basins  of  Paris  and  Lombardy  forbids  us 
to  suppose  that  any  depression  could  have  brought  them  down  so  quietly  to 
their  present  level,  the  theory  of  the  elevation  of  those  feW  portions  which 
occupy  the  Alpine  summits,  remains  by  fiur  the  most  probable  that  is  submitted 
to  our  choice.  .    .    :  : 

The  idea  first  suggested  from  the  examination  of  the  basins  of  Paris  and 

*  These  blocks  at  Sidmouth  afford  a  beautifal  example  of  a  siliceoas  breccia  of  the  same  age 
and  character  with  the  weU  known  Hertfordshire  padding.stone ;  and  agreeing  with  some  varieties 
of  it  in  the  citoimstance  of  the  chalk  flints  remaining  angalar,  and  not  being  rolled  to  pebbles,  as 
more  frequently  is  the  case. 
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Lombardy^  that  the  tertiary  strata  were  limited  in  their  extent  to  certain  hol- 
low spaces  within  the  area  of  the  chalky  has  been  proved  incorrect  by  the  dis- 
covery of  similar  strata  very  extensively  over  Europe ;  and  an  excellent  account 
of  these  further  discoveries  has  been  recently  given  by  M.  Brongniart  in  the 
Sd  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Environs  of  Paris. 

They  have  also  been  found  to  occur  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  Asia^ 
Africa^  and  America;  so  that  these  deposits^  which  were  at  first  considered  sim- 
ply local/are  proved  to  be  among  the  most  extensive^  as  well  as  the  most  recent^ 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  globe :  and  as  their  general  position  is  certainly^ 
for  the  most  part^  in  the  lowest  spaces  of  the  earth's  surface^  and  their  exist-^ 
ence  in  mountain-summits  but  an  occasional  and  rare  anomaly^  the  most  sim- 
ple solution  of  their  appearance  in  such  lofty  situations  will  be  found  in  the 
hypothesis,  that  these  mountains  have  been  elevated  since  the  period  at  which 
the  position  of  the  tertiary  strata  took  place. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  diluvian  and  post-diluvian  deposits  that 
occur  within  this  district. 

The  diluvian  deposits  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  ordinary  gravel  of  the 
London  basin.  The  thickness  and  extent  of  these  beds  of  gravel  are  very 
irregular.  They  consist  chiefly  of  chalk-flints,  more  or  less  rolled ;  a  few 
rounded  pebbles  of  the  Lickie  sandstone,  and  occasional  fragments  and  blocks 
of  the  tertiary  gray-wether  sandstone,  being  intermixed.  Near  Newbury 
they  have  been  occasionally  found  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  ox,  stag,  horse,  &c. 

The  post-diluvian  formations  are  limited  to  the  flat  meadow  district  which 
forms  the  valley  on  each  side  of  the  Kennet,  from  Hungerford  nearly  to  Read- 
ing ;  and  consist,  1st  of  peat,  and  Sdly  of  marl  (here  called  malm),  analogous  to 
the  shell-marl  which  accompanies  the  peat  of  many  shallow  lakes  in  Scotland 
and  England.  The  average  width  of  the  peat  is  less  than  a  mile,  and  its  thick- 
ness varies  from  5  to  nearly  1 5  feet.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  dug  for  fuel,  and 
are  also  burnt  into  peat-ashes,  which  serve  as  a  top-dressing  for  land.  It  is 
much  intermixed  with  minute  crystals  of  selenite  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  abounds  with  branches  and  other  remains  of  trees,  viz.  fir 
cones,  nuts  and  seeds;  and  also  with  the  bones  and  horns  of  oxen,  red  deer,  roe- 
bucks, horses,  wild  boars,  and  beavers.  A  human  skull  of  high  antiquity  has 
also  been  found  in  it  at  a  depth  of  many  feet,  at  the  contact  of  the  peat  with  a 
substratum  of  shell-marl*.    It  was  accompanied  by  rude  instruments  of  stone, 

*  This  skull,  together  with  a  valuable  collection  of  horns,  teeth,  and  bones  from  the  peat  bog i 
near  Newbury,  has,  by  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Page  and  J.  Hempstead,  Esq.  of  Newbury,  been 
» resented  to  the  Oxford  Museum. 
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which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  skull  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  island^  who  had  not  the  art  of  working  metals.  Along  the  north- 
ern edge  of  this  peat  bog  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  marl  mixed  with 
calcareous  tufa^  known  to  the  natives  on  the  west  of  Newbury  by  the  name 
of  the  strand ;  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  forming 
a  kind  of  wide  calcareous  causeway  along  the  edge  of  the  moor^  rising  like  an 
artificial  terrace  a  few  inches  above  the  present  level  of  the  adjacent  meadows. 
It  is  often  60  feet  and  more  in  widths  and  varies  from  2  to  10  feet  in  thick- 
ness^ and  is  frequently  interstratified  with  beds  of  peat  varying  from  6  inches 
to  3  or  4  feet  in  thickness :  its  substance  is^  in  some  parts^  a  soft  laminated 
cream-coloured  marl ;  in  others  it  is  tufaceous  and  granular^  and  the  grains 
(which  are  usually  rugged  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea)  are  often  conglome- 
rated into  spherical  and  lenticular  balls^  varying  in  diameter  from  1  inch  to  2 
feet.  Many  of  these  balls  are  formed  of  concentric  layers  concreted  around 
some  extraneous  body  as  a  nucleus  :  occasionally,  we  find  them  elongated  to 
a  cylindrical  form^  and  containing  a  central  cavity,  in  which  there  is  either  a 
branch  of  wood  or  traces  of  the  decayed  remains  of  a  branch. 

Other  concretions  are  formed  round  the  bones  or  horns  of  animals  that  ap- 
pear to  have  been  stranded  on  this  terrace,  whilst  it  was  accumulating;  and 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  marl,  as  well  as  of  the  tufaceous  beds,  are 
dispersed  the  same  varieties  of  horns  and  bones  that  occur  in  the  peat,  and 
multitudes  of  shells  of  the  same  freshwater  M oUusoae  which  now  inhabit  the 
adjacent  river.  These  freshwater  shells  are  in  various  stages  of  decay ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  I  am  disposed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  calcareous 
matter  of  the  strand  to  the  detritus  of  dead  shells  that  have  in  former  times 
been  accumulated  along  the  boundary-line  of  the  highest  floods  of  the  river, — 
an  opinion  which  derives  support  from  the  fact  of  this  strand  being  almost 
exclusively  limited  to  the  north  frontier  of  the  valley ;  i.  e.  to  that  side  of  it, 
which  in  the  seasons  of  flood  would  be  the  repository  of  all  drifted  materials, 
wafted  by  the  prevailing  winds  of  this  country  (namely  the  S.  and  S.W.)  to 
the  lee-shore. 

The  skimmings  of  these  flood-waters  would  be  composed  nearly  of  dead 
shells;  and  if  we  suppose  all  but  the  most  recent  of  them  to  have  undergone 
decomposition  during  the  period  of  their  lying  in  the  strand,  and  their  calca- 
reous materials  to  have  been  converted  into  the  marl  and  tufiau:eous  concretions 
of  which  this  strand  is  composed,  we  adopt  an  hypothesis  fully  adequate  to 
explain  the  phenomena.  The  slight  traces  of  shell-marl  which  occur  in  a  bank 
parallel  to  the  strand  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Benham  Marsh,  and  in  a 
few  islands  that  rise  occasionally  in  the  main  body  of  the  peat,  are  to  be  ex- 
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plained  on  the  same  theory ;  and  all  these  focts^  as  well  as  their  explanation, 
are,  I  believe,  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  of  the  peat-bogs  in  the  meadows 
adjacent  to  the  river  Test  near  Roihsey^  which  have  been  laid  before  the  So- 
ciety by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Lyell.    . 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  tufaceous  portion  of  these 
marl-beds  to  the  action*  of  springs  or  of  flood-waters,  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime ;  since  there  are  no  springs  that  pour  their  waters  along  the  line  of  the 
deposits  in  question;  and,  if  we  would  refer  them  to  a  precipitation  of  calca- 
reous matter  from  the  flood-waters  of  the  Kennet,  we  should  expiect  umilar 
deposits  along  all  the  frontier-lines  of  these  floods,  and  they  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  lee  side  of  the  valley,  and  to  insular  projjections  in  the  body  of 
the.  marsh. 

The  total  amount  of  similar  driftings  along  the  south  border  of  these  bogs  is 
so  trifling  as  to  be  rarely  visible,  and  is  no.  where  known  to  exceed  a  foot  in 
thickness. 

The  best  opportunity  of  examining  the  structure  of  the  marl-beds  that  com- 
pose this  strand,  is  afforded  in  the  extensive  sections,  now  open  at  Benham 
Marsh,  about  3  miles  west  of  Newbury.  The  marl  is  also  visU>le  in  It  less 
perfect  degree  in  the  turbaries  close  to  the  London  road  at  Woottiampton, 
about  7  miles  on  the  east  of  Newbury. 
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1. — On  the  Iron-Sand  Formation  of  Sussex.  By  Gideon  Mantell^  Esq. 
P.R.,  h.,  and  G.  S.S.  In  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Fitton,  Secretary  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society.     [Read  June  14th,  1822.] 

A  SHORT  time  since  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Society  a  series 
of  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  physical  characters  and  organic  remains  of  the 
strata  of  Tilgate  Forest.  I  now  submit  to  its  notice  some  additional  exam- 
ples of  the  fossik  of  those  deposits,  and  beg  to  offer  some  further  observations 
on  their  g^logical  position  and  relations. 

In  my  work  on  the  Geology  of  Sussex,  I  have  mentioned  the  difficulties 
which  attended  the  determination  of  their  geognostic  position,  and  the  reasons 
which  led  me  to  consider  them  as  related  to  the  Purbeck  limestonid ;  but  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  district  in  which  they  occur,  made  in  company 
with  my  friend  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  Sec.  G.S.,  &c.  has  enabled  me  to  ascertain 
that  such  an  opinion  is  not  tenable,  and  that  these  strata  may  with  greater 
propriety  be  associated  with  the  subordinate  beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
day,  which,  in  certain  parts  of  Sussex,  alternate  in  the  iron-sand  formation. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  may  be  convenient  to  separate  the 
strata  under  consideration  into  two  divisions ;  comprising  in  the  first  the  Ash- 
bumham  limestone,  and  in  the  second,  the  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest,  as  in  the 
following  tabular  arrangement. 

Subdivisions.  Organic  Remains,  Localities. 

•  £nj^..  "^  0  -^i    ^     ^  Ashburnham,  near  Bat- 

»  1  Bedsof  argillaceoiis  lime-  I  Immense  qnantities  of  bivalve  t     ^i   .   p<        ,    p 

^  i      stone  and  shale.    .     .  i     shells i  '  ' 


8> 

H    . 

<»4     OB 

o    g 

3i 


i 


Beds  of  sandstone  and 
clay 


Bones  of  birds,  tnrtles,  saurian^ 
animals,  fishes;  teeth  of  cro- 
codiles, and  unknown  ani. 
mals  of  the  lizard  tribe; 
ferns,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
allied  to  the  Cjcas  and  Eu- 
phorbium ;  univalve  and  bi- 
valve shells 

s2 


near  the  Black-bojs. 

Hastings,  Chailey,  Lind- 
field,  Cuckiield,  TiU 

.  gate  and  St.  Leo- 
nards Forests;  Hor- 
sham, &c. 


ijtt   IMieea  md  B^BlnKttfromthe  MmKUg  of  Oe  GeobgieMJ  Strii^. 

The  steHta  of  tb^  Ant  diTttion  (the  Asbbumham  linealone]  have  been  w 
fiiUy  deicribed  m  my  wrA,  entitled  IIluitntioDi  of  the  Geology  of  Suwe^ 
that  H  is  unnecessary  in  Uiia  brief  notice  to  do  mttre  than  refer  to  theaccoaat 
idteded  to.>  Tfaeae  beda^nderlie  the  itnta  of  Tilgate  Fotert,  •nA'^e^tft 
mayfiere^ker  be  ranked  with  the  Purbeck  limestone,  which  in  some  reipeeta 
they  resemble.  The  sandstone,  &c.  of  Tilgate  Forest  are  so  well  charac- 
terized by  their  remarkable  fossils,  that  their  existence  in  remote  localities  is 
easily  determined.  In  every  quarry  where  these  beds  are  exposed,  their 
organic  remains  have  been  discovered  more  or  less  frequently. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  1813*,  noticed  beds  of  sandstone  witli  intervening  layers 
of  ctay  and  sand,  in  the  cliffs  at  Hastings,  and  discovered  in  them  the  bones, 
teeth,  and  other  remains  of  animals  and  numerous  vegetables.  The  vegetables 
allied  to  tlie  Cycas,  so  commonly  found  at  Tilgate  Forest,  are  also  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  sandstone  of  Hastings ;  large  rolled  portions  of  them  are 
efiiutimtly  leeq  on  the  shore,  which  bave  been  washed  out  of  titt.iilUb  aai 
thrown  up  by  the  waves.  At  Rye  and  Wincfaelsea>  stnita  of  a,  ridiiliiar  Aifcaci 
(er hare  be«  obsored  by  Mr. Lyell,  wbo  infonns  me,  "that ^.ittfih  MtMUck 
tbe  latto'..town;is  situatsdy.nsiDg  firom  beneath  the  allurial  nwErtk.'byjsUohiit 
is  Bunoimded,  prerients^cl^  more  or  less  abrupt  towards  every  pohMl  nC- tfce 
compass.  -In  a  quarry  on  tbe  road-side,  near  the  ancient  gateway  leading  to 
Rye,  ^e  strata  aee'distinctly  exposed..  The  summit  and  babe  of  tht  pit  dow- 
sist  of  satid  with  layers  of  friable  sandstone ;  and  in  the  centre  a  stratum  tf 
limestone  occurs  5  feet  thick.  In  the  cliSs,  considerably  below  the  level  of 
the  base  of  the  quarry,  another  bed  of  limestone  Is  seen  imbedded  in  the  iron- 
sand,  thus  clearly  proving  the  alternation  of  these  deposits.  The  flat  slabs  of 
the  limestone  of  Winchelsea,  where  weather-worn,  exhibit  casts  of  small  bi- 
valves, which  also  appear  in  the  intervening  layers  of  sandstone.  Rye,  like 
Wincbelsea,  is  built  upon  a  hillock  of  the  iron-sand  formation,  containing  beds 
of  calciferous  sandstone." 

In  tracing  the  Tilgate  strata  in  their  course  westward,  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  drawn  irom  Hastings  to  FramBeld,  and  from  thence  to  Horsham,  we  find 
them  exposed  in  several  quarries,  which  have  been  opened  for  repairing  the 
roads  and  other  economical  purposes;  but  the  suriace  exposed  is  too  incon- 
siderable to  afford  any  decisive  information  respecting  their  geological  position. 
Chailey,  Linfield,  Cuckfield,  St.  Leonards  and  Tilgate  Forests,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  most  interesting  localities. 

Still  further  to  the  west  the  strata  are  exposed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 

•  See  Sir  H.  EngleBeld  on  the  Iile  of  Wight,  p.  337. 
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the  vicinity  of  Horsham.    Mr.  Lyell  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  sec* 
lion  and  description  of  a  quarry  at  Stammerham^  near  that  town. 

^'Section  of  Stammerham  Quarry,  near  Horsham. 

Provincial  Terms.  Thickness. 

1.  Vegetable  mould 1    ibot  6  inches. 

9.  Stiffdaj  and  loam 0    feet. 

3.  Con^Mictcalciferous  sandstone,  with  deep  *> 

nndnlating  farrows  on  the  upper  sor.  /  Rough  Causeway    .  4  inches. 

face ^ 

4  &  5.  The  same  rock,  but  more  indurated, 

in  two  layers ;  the  npper  four  inches,  (^  g^^  g^^^^  ^    ^^^  ^  .^^^^ 

the  lower  one  twelve  inches  thick :  (an 

excellent  road  material)  •     *    •    . 
e.  Fermginoos  sandstone   (pulverized  for  7  1    f    t 

bricki) 3 

7.  A  blue  soapy  marl li  foot 

8.  Ferruginous  sandstone,  like  No.  6.    • ^    foo^* 

9.  Hard  calcareous  sandstone,  used  for  roads  >   Ground  Pinning.stone.  1    foot. 

and  rough  paving j 

10.  Compact  calciferous  sandstone,  of  finer 

texture  than  any  of  the  above.    It  oc- 
curs in  large  slabs,  and  forms  an  excel,  i  2    feet 
lent  paving  material  for  kitchens,  &c.  f 
It  is  slightly  marked  with  undulating  j 
furrows  on  the  upper  surface    .     .     .J 

11.  Marl  sunk  through,  but  not  worked 4    feet. 

1%.  Stone  In  slabs,  reached  by  boring depth  unknown. 

'^In  the  calciferous  sandstone^  No.  10^  according  to  the  report  of  the  work- 
men^ the  bone  of  an  animal  was  discovered  some  years  since :  organic  re- 
mains^ however^  appear  to  be  rare.  No  shells  occur ;  but  branches  of  vege- 
tables in  a  carbonized  state  are  often  met  with.  The  quarry  at  Tower  Hill^ 
near  Stammerham^  so  nearly  resembles  the  latter^  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  it.  Near  this  an  incrusting  spring  rises^  which  covers  the  vege- 
tables in  the  ditches  through  which  it  flows^  with  calcareous  tufa. 

In  the  quarries  at  Sedgwick^  2  miles  from  Stammerham^  Mr.  Lyell 
observed  a  large  quantity  of  slabs  of  paving-stone^  many  of  which  were 
deeply  furrowed  on  both  sides.  This  appearance  is  common  in  the  sand- 
stone throughout  Sussex^  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  advance 
and  retrocession  of  the  waves. 

The  dip  of  the  strata  near  Horsham  is  very  variable :  in  some  instances  it 
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takes  pkce  in  erery'dirMtion;  .in  others;'  thd  b^  amaieilyiUbrnEGait^aid 

are  worked  over  a  considerabfe  area  without  descending  deeper." 

Mr.  Lyell  remarks  in  the  same  letter,  "that  upon  examining  the  collection 
of  the  Geological  Society,  he  has  found,  among  the  specimens  from  Battle,  one 
.  which  agrees  with  the  calciferous  sandstone  of  Tilgate  Forest,  and  contains 
carbonized  wood :  and  that  among  a  seriesi  of  tipecimens  trom  the  ctitTs  at 
Hastings,  collected  by  Mr.  Webster,  which  still  more  closely  correspond  with 
those  of  Tilgate  Forest,  there  are  the  teeth  of  fishes  and  amphibia,  and  Ibe 
rib  of  an  animal,  inclosed  in  the  rock." 

From  the  preceding  observations  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  conclude,  that  the 
calciferous  sandstone  of  Uye,  Winchelsea,  Hastings,  Tilgate  Forest,  and 
Horsham,  are  but  different  portions  of  the  same  series  of  deposits,  belonging 
to  the  iron-sand  formation ;  the  Ashburnham  beds  being  situated  beneath 
them. 

The  organic  remains  whicli  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  the 
Society,  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  tlie  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest. 
They  are  as  follow  : 

Stems  of  vegetables  allied  to  the  genus  Cycas*,  and,  perhaps,  Euphor- 

bium. 
Leaves  of  a  species  of  fern 
Plates  and  bones  of  turtles. 
Teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles  and  other  saurian  animals,  of  an  enormous 

magnitude. 
Bones  of  birds. 
Teeth  and  scales  of  lishes. 
Teeth  of  an  unknown  herbivorous  reptile,  differing  from  any  hitherto 

discovered  either  in  a  recent  or  fossil  state. 
Teeth  of  an  animal  of  the  lacertiaii  tribe^  resembling  those  found  at 

Stonesfield  near  Oxford,  and  figured  hy  Lhwyd. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  Ac. 
Castle  PUce,  Lewei,  Jaoe  1,  1823.  GiDEON   Manteli.. 

*  Some  of  these  closely  resemble  the  stem  of  Cj/com  revotuta.  Of  this  plant,  a  fine  recent  spe- 
cimea  ma^  be  seen  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  palms  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  at  Hackne;. 
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2. — Section  of  a  Well  sunk  at  Streatham  Common,  in  the  County  of  Surrey. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Yeats :  in  a  Letter  addressed  to Brown  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Westminster  Fire-Office;  and  by  him  communicated  to  the 
Creological  Society.     [Read  April  2d,  1824.] 

Sir,  Streatham,  December  10,  1823. 

Hating  had  the  superintendence  of  sinking  a  well  on  Streatham  Common 
to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and  of  boring  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  the 
further  depth  of  185  feet,  I  herewith  send  you  specimens  of  the  various  strata 
found  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  total  depth  of  285  feet  is  the  greatest 
which  has  hitherto  been  pierced  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  London  clay  is  here  of  considerable  thickness,  commencing  almost 
immediately  beneath  the  vegetable  mould,  and  continuing  to  the  depth  of 
180  feet,  when  it  becomes  strongly  mixed  with  sand.  The  specimen  of  clay 
from  the  depth  of  200  feet  contains  many  fragments  of  shell,  which  have  been 
broken  exceedingly  small  by  the  auger.  Of  this  clay  I  immersed  considerable 
quantities  in  water,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  perfect  shell ;  but  without  success. 
From  what  I  have  observed  in  the  present  sinking,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
adjoining,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  stratum,  nearly  30  feet  thick,  consisting 
principally  of  oyster-shells. 

At  the  depth  of  235  feet  we  pierced  the  spring,  which  has  hitherto  supplied 
this  place  with  hard  water.  Up  to  this  point  we  experienced  no  difficulties, 
but  such  as  arose  occasionally  from  hard  substances,  which  we  passed  through 
by  using  the  punch  instead  of  the  auger.  The  stratum  of  variegated  clay,  at 
the  depth  of  256  feet,  was  very  troublesome ;  since  after  drawing  the  rods  for 
the  purpose  of  emptying  the  auger,  it  sweUed  again  into  the  hole  before  they 
could  be  lowered.  The  hard  rock,  at  the  depth  of  265  feet,  caused  great  delay, 
the  punch  having  been  used  three  days  before  it  could  be  perforated. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  very  few  shells  were  found :  in  fact,  the  small 

quantity  of  earth  brought  up  by  the  auger  gave  me  no  room  to  hope  for 

many. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Thom4s  Yeats. 


Specipiau  wkick aeam^aniedthe preceding  Ifftter.       ,     ., 


naftie  QiV  FoiaifioB 


y  ■ .   fnm  .  pto    tfat 

■lUddldubnwDdaj .  tio   14'*' 

Septuion ..'...,'..."     U' 

BlnlndieUtuidpTiitoiuwoodjWiaTsKdliMi.    70  to   M 
■  KM  iAi.jf  unoBwbmt  madj  ,        .    . '- igO     ' 

Blue  clay  and  broken  ihells,  abaat  30  feet  thick  .     .     .y  WXtl 

Sandy  blue  clay ,   K)^;      . 

Ash-coloured  sanilj  da; -_  JIO.    -, 

Asb-coloured,  yelloM',  and  blue  claf %l$' 

Blackish  clay,  with  coaly  matter ;  ^'^tttT'"^' 


Rounded  flint  pebble* 

Ash-coIoDred  sand,  above  (he  hard.mater  spring  . 

Mottled  plasdc  clay 

Do.  wilh  soft  chalky  particles  inlenniied        .     . 

Do.     ... 

Red,  green,  and  yellov  mottled  plastic  clay  .  . 
Green  sand,  with  roanded  carious  Bint  pebbles  . 
A  mixture  of  iron-pyrites  and  sand,  verj  lurd     . 

Green  sand 

Light-coloaredBand.imtnediatelyabove  the  springy 
of  soft  water I 


I'SJBf^fi-p 
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3. — Notice  respecting  the  Quartz-rock  of  Bromsgrove  Lickie.      By  Mr. 
James  Yates,  F.G.S.     [Read  June  7th  and  21st,  1822.] 

The  notice  here  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society  relates  to  the 
quartz-rock  of  Bromsgrove  Lickie,  described  by  Professor  Buckland  in  the 
2d  part  of  the  5th  volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions.  A  reference  to  the 
accompanying  specimens  will  best  explain  the  facts  which  1  wish  to  mention. 

No.  1.  exhibits  the  usual  appearance  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  granular  quartz, 
in  which  are  imbedded  rounded  grains  of  quartz  and  of  decomposing  white 
feliqpar,  with  particles  of  black  oxide  of  iron.  This  rock  passes,  on  the  one 
hand,  into  a  coarse  friable  sandstone,  in  which  the  crystalline  structure  entirely 
disappears;  and  on  the  other,  into  a  rock  composed  of  minute  quartz-crystals. 

No8.  2,  3,  4.  show  the  gradation  into  sandstone,  in  which  the  particles  of 
sand  are  held  loosely  together  by  ferruginous  clay. 

Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8.  show  the  opposite  gradation  into  a  rock,  also  friable,  con- 
taining in  small  quantity  a  cement  of  clay,  but  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
minute  quartz-crystals,  not  half  a  line  in  length,  with  brilliant  faces  and  sharp 
angles,  having  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  terminated  at  each  end  by  six-sided 
pyramids,  and  with  the  stris  on  the  sides  distinctly  perceptible  by  the  aid  of 
a  microscope.     A  circumstance  still  more  remarkable  in  this  variety  of  the 
rock  is,  that  it  contains  impressions  of  shells.     1  observed  this  appearance  in 
two  different  places :  in  both  instances  it  was  among  the  uppermost  strata  of 
the  formation.    No.  5.  is  from  the  western  side  of  Rubery  Hill,  which  belongs 
to  the  series  of  hills  called  by  Mr.  Buckland  '^the  Lower  Lickie  Range.'' 
Nos.  6,  7,  8.  are  from  the  eastern  side  near  C!olmore's  Farm,  where  a  shaft 
has  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  40  or  50  yards  in  search  of  coal.     Some  of  the 
usual  beds  belonging  to  the  coal  strata,  such  as  clunch  and  peldon,  were  found 
in  sinking  this  shaft.     At  a  considerable  depth  there  occurred  a  stratum  of 
shell-limestone,  of  which  No.  9.  is  a  specimen.     On  sinking  into  the  quartz- 
rock,  the  water  rose  so  rapidly  that  the  work  was  abandoned.     This  quartz- 
rock  contains  no  trace  of  lime,  and  1  have  not  seen  any  remains  of  the  shells, 
but  only  the  impressions,  showing  them  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind  with 
some  of  those  in  the  superincumbent  limestone.  These  shells  appear  to  belong 
to  the  genus  Anomia. 

Mr.  Buckland  states,  that  it  has  been  questioned,  whether  the  quartz-rock 
before  us  is  a  primitive,  or  a  transition  rock.  The  impressions  of  shells 
may  assist  in  settling  this  question,  and  in  ascertaining  the  relation  of  the  in- 
teresting rock,  in  which  they  occur,  to  the  other  English  strata. 
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^1  iffUmiUtA^lm^^^uf^tigMim^M.^^^ 

Besides  the  nanow  defile  throogb  which  the  Birmingham  road  pmoon,  wbea 
the  rt>ck  dipB  t^ j^  K^rweit.  I  esamined  the  todt«i6^£oti>w,]^m»^ 
and  fbuDdit«|iQfltijn«i  5(i|S»^  ^^f^^b  ^gk  ip  ap  o{^^  dir^ctiw^  wad 
,  lometimes  nearly  borizontaL 

4.— iVbetee  reapenting  the  PMkti  m  ^  Bed  ^  Clay  which  covers  the  Ne» 
Red  Sandstmted  m  IA«  8.Pr.  of  Limemskire.  By  I)r.  Bostock.  [Read 
March  Stst.  and  Jiihe  dib»  1888.] 

T«seiiCi^edBp69itof  oaw  rodaAndstoue,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
of'tb»co<inty«f  C3)«t»endapartofthatof  Lancaster,  at  the  S.W.  an^le 
ofthe-.l^tQriDDifi^  u  forthe  ii«Q«t  part  coverad  hy.  a  mass  of  sandy  clay.  Tba 
aoloViirf.the  iBb;^  ikneUiy  thectof  therock.tW  vrhich  it  rests;  its  different 
parts  ififfer  consideraUy  in  tit«  pn^i$ion  ftf :  its  siliceous  to  its  arg-illaceoiu 
mat^F^  batl^lKKIIfhit  is  mqaUy  deoominiKM  ^^marl,  and  is  employed  in  the 
B^i^Ubowhood  for  theimproTCAi^e^tof  thtf.setC  it  contains  but  a  very  small 
qoanjtity  of  calcamoiu, natter^ ;iK|kd4»:ifMVy.plu:to  is  entirely  without  it.  It 
^nndV  in. rounded  pebbles  9S  «U  ws^fi^  firom^  most  minute  to  masses  of 
S>  feet  or  ^ore.ia^^iuajet^r,. which  ve  dt|K>^ted  through  every  part  of  it 
The.pebblea.m^,b0  comiidered  as. about  equally  numerous  in  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  Of  the  clay;  and  deposited  in  it  without  any  kind  of  arrange' 
roent ;  but  upon  viewing  an  extensive  section,  certain  parts  are  found  to.  con- 
tain a  grieater  number  tban  others;  in  general  the  most  argillaceous  parts 
contain  the  fewest  pebbles.  The  thickness  of  the  clay  partly  depends  upon 
the  inclination  of  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  rock  on  which  it  reMs.  On  the 
N.E.  bank  of  the  Mersey,  about  3  miles  above  Liverpool  the  clay .  in.  sMne 
parts  presents  a  face  of  30  or  40  feet  in  height,  while  those  parts  of  the 
red  sandstone  which  are  in  any  considerable  degree  elevated  above  the  ordiT 
nary  level  of  the  district,  rise  above  the  clay,  its  upper  surface  is,. .how- 
ever, far  f^om  being  horizontal,  although  more  nearly  so  than  that  of  the 
rock.  In  some  parts,  where  fissures  in  the  sandstone  have  produced  narrow 
valleys,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  dxnglea,  the  clay  appears  to  be  wanting ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  knolU  above  the  average  level  which  are 
covered  by  it. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  bed  of  clay,  for  about  10  inches  in  depth,  is 
obviously  of  a  somewhat  different  nature  from  the  great  mass  of  it,  being  more 
sandy  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  containing  a  great  number  of  very  sowll 
pebbles,  althoi^h  seldom  any  of  the  large  ones.     This  upper  stratum  differs 
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very  materially  from  the  rest  of  the  mass  in  its  agricultural  character^  being  de- 
cidedly un&vourable  to  vegetation ;  it  has  obtained  the  provincial  appellation 
of  rarnn.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the 
remark^  both  from  direct  experiments^  and  from  observations  on  the  growth 
of  plants^  the  roots  of  which  had  penetrated  into  this  substance.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  its  injurious  effects  would  appear^  in  part  at  leasts  to  depend 
upon  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  become  indurated  in  dry  and  warm  weather : 
under  such  circumstances  it  has  been  rendered  so  hard  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  penetrated  by  a  spade. 

The  existence  of  this  upper  stratum  would  seem  to  indicate^  either  that  the 
whole  of  the  clay  was  originally  deposited  in  the  way  in  which  it  now  lies 
with  respect  to  its  upper  surface^  or  that^  after  the  great  body  of  the  clay  had 
been  deposited^  and  had  experienced  the  action  of  various  causes  upon  its  sur- 
face^ the  ^' ravin''  was  deposited  by  a  subsequent  and  independent  operation. 

The  specimens  now  laid  before  the  Society^  were  taken  from  the  clay- 
bank  mentioned  above^  and  may  afford  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  variety  of 
the  rocks  of  which  the  pebbles  are  composed.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  state 
the  proportion  which  the  pebbles  bear  to  the  clay  in  which  they  are  imbedded ; 
but  they  are  so  numerous^  that^  in  the  more  sandy  parts^  a  square  yard  of  the 
day  would  jrield  some  dozens  of  them  of  sufficient  size  to  be  easily  collected. 
In  all  cases^  or  at  least  with  a  very  few  exceptions^  they  exhibit  marks  of 
having  undergone  a  great  degree  of  attrition^  their  edges  and  angles  being 
very  much  worn  down.  With  respect  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  pebbles  exists  perhaps  the  most  frequent  are  clay-slate^  green- 
stone^ and  basalt ;  the  granitic  are  not  uncommon^  and  some  of  the  largest 
masses  consist  of  this  rock:  quartz  pebbles  are  also  not  unfrequent^  but 
generally  of  small  size.  No  decided  organic  remains  have  been  observed  in 
this  clay ;  for  although  vegetable  matter^  and  even  what  appears  to  be  roots 
of  plants^  is  occasionally  found  in  it^  these  may  have  belonged  to  trees  that 
have  grown  in  the  clay  after  it  was  deposited  in  its  present  situation.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark^  that  when  the  clay  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere^  it  fre- 
quently becomes  clothed  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  the  TussUago  Forfara  ;  and 
this  has  been  observed  to  be  the  case  with  portions  of  it  that  have  been  origi- 
nally many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


t2 
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^•^Exbmet^a  Later  from  Alennder  GoidoB,  Eiq.  U  HlGat^nHii.Bt^^ 

itHrrfprMi'rj  rfrf mlVnijr  fftrrr  nrrrrffnfrr  FVrmfi  nf  HV  rmflnirfitf  faijiiAii 

It  baTiDg  been  reported  to  tne  that  the  rettuunff  of  distibct  ftxieSkW'i^ 
tiiDb«r,  as  ki^  as  any  now  growing  in  Bi^mir,  were  to  be  fining  la  ^tw 
mow  of  Auldeuissackj  I  went  jesterdaj  to  inspect  it  '  '^^  "^"^" 

The  moss  from  the  loWer  part  of  the  liilt  to  the  Muick  or  river,  varies  in 
depth  from  18  inches  to  10  feet  and  upwards,  presenting  an  inclined  plane  in 
some  places  of  rather  uneven  surfacBj  and  gradually  elevated  from  the  Muick 
(o  the  bottom  of  tbe  hill. 

On  digging  into  the  moss  in  two  different  places,  we  discovered  large  roots 
of  Scotch  fir-treeSj  about  one  foot  below  the  ordinary  average  level  of  the  moss. 
Under  the  bottoms  of  these  roots  there  was  b  stratum  of  about  a  fool  and  a  half 
of  moss,  below  which  other  roots  or  trunks  of  trees  appeared  ;  and  on  digging 
still  further  down  (about  6  or  7  feet  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  moss),  a 
third  set  of  roots  and  truncated  stemi  tif  trees  were  discovered;  this  lower- 
most set  presenting  the  appearance  of  "baving  been  destroyed  by  fire,  as  the 
charcoal  was  quite  distinct  on  them.  It  seemed  impossible  that  these  three 
series  of  roots  could  have  supported  different  trees  all  growing  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  ramifications  of  each  (horizontally,  like  Scotch  (irs  at  the  present 
daVj)  are  quite  distinctly  bedded  in  moss,  and  placed  perpendicularly  above 
each  other.  It  is  therefore  clear^  that  these  are  the  remains  of  three  different 
forests  of  woodj  which  had  grown  in  this  hollow  at  different  periods  of  an- 
tiquity. 

A  similar  succesBion  of  three  distinct  series  of  roots  of  fir-trees,  divided  by 
interposed  beds  of  root,  is  given  by  Mr.  David  Aher  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Irish  Bog 
Reports,  page  61.  PI.  IV. 


%.— Notice  on  CarbonaU  of  Copper  occurring  in  the  Magnesian  lAmestone, 
at  Newton  Kyme,  near  Tadcavter.  By  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.G.S.  [Read 
May  30th,  1825. 

The  accompanying  specimens  of  green  carbonate  of  copper  were  disco- 
vered by  myself  last  spring  in  a  large  quarry  of  magnesian  limestone,  situated 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  Newton  Kyme.  The  copper  runs  through  the 
limestone  in  thin  veins,  dipping  considerably  to  the  west,  which  is  also  the 
dip  of  the  limestone  itself,  but  at  a  less  angle  than  the  copper. 
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That  copper  has  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  quarry  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  debris  of  the  workings  of  later  years^  but  also  by  the  fact^  that  it 
is  still  to  be  found  adhering  to  the  stones  in  many  of  the  oldest  walls  about 
Newton  Kyme^  the  materials  of  which  were  taken  out  of  this  quarry. 

At  a  small  village  called  Famham^  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Knares* 
borough^  which  is  also  upon  the  magnesian  limestone^  a  considerable  quantity 
of  copper  vms  formerly  obtained  by  means  of  galleries  worked  through  the 
limestone. 

The  copper^  which  appears  to  have  been  the  green  carbonate^  was  not  only 
found  investing  the  limestone^  but  also  in  small  masses^  seldom  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  large  potatoe. 

The  workings  were  abandoned^  and  the  shafts  (which  were  generaUy  about 
15  or  16  yards  deep)  filled  up^  in  consequence  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
water^  which  they  ineffectually  attempted  to  overcome  by  engines  worked  by 
horses ;  the  disputes  among  the  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  lands  preventing 
them  from  driving  a  level  to  take  away  the  water. 

A  small  quantity  was  found  so  late  as  twenty  years  since^  upon  sinking  a 
well  through  the  limestone.  None  is  ever  found  in  the  quarries  now  worked 
at  Famham. 

These  two  are  the  only  instances^  I  believe^  where  any  of  the  ores  of  cop- 
per have  been  found  occurring  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  this  country^ 
and  they  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Geologists. 

W.  Marshall. 


.tl     .v}^U^-^  ivv.*^.-.  . 
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XIII . — Remarks  on  the  Geology  of  Jamaica. 
By  H.  T.  De  la  BECHE,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 

FEL.  GEOL.  SOC.^  HON.  MEM.  PHYS.  AND  NAT.  SOC.  OF  GENEVA^  ETC. 

[Read  Dec.  2Qd  1825,  and  Jan.  6th  1826.] 

XHE  detailed  observations^  which  alone  can  establish  on  a  secure  basis  the 
solution  of  those  great  geological  problems,  on  which  the  hope  of  ultimately 
arriving  at  any  satis&ctory  theory  must  of  necessity  depend^  are^  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  progress  which  geology  has  recently  made^  as  yet  confined 
to  districts  comparatively  limited.  The  investigation  of  the  order  in  which  the 
mineral  masses  constituting  the  earth's  surfiice  rest  upon  each  other,  and  the 
inquiry  how  far  that  order  is  invariable, — ^whether  the  remains  of  successive 
races  of  organized  beings,  which  characterize  the  different  members  of  the 
geological  series,  exhibit  in  distant  countries  general  features  of  analogy,  or 
of  distinction, — and  how  far  the  action  of  the  various  geological  causes, 
whiqh  appear  to  have  operated  in  those  localities  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
qmdnted  can  be  recognised  in  others, — are  questions  which  have  hitherto  been 
principally  confined  to  a  few  European  countries.  Even  the  very  valuable 
materials  which  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Humboldt  has  accumulated,  must 
be  considered  rather  as  indicating  the  extent  of  the  field  before  us,  than  as 
having  fiilly  occupied  any  part  of  it. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  detailed  monographs  of  particular 
districts,  although  from  their  very  nature  in  themselves  dry  and  tedious,  and 
little  calculated  to  attract  the  general  reader,  must  necessarily  precede  those 
extensive  views,  which  are  more  delightful  in  proportion  to  the  higher  intel- 
lectual powers  which  they  require  for  their  developement.  In  the  hope  of 
contributing  in  the  more  humble  manner  towards  the  advancement  of  a  science 
to  which  I  have  been  long  attached,  I  offer  the  following  observations ;  feel- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  they  require  a  few  preliminary  words  of  explanation 
and  apology. 

The  minuteness  of  many  of  the  details,  into  which  I  have  found  it  expedient 
to  enter,  may  appear  perhaps  to  many  unnecessarily  tedious  :   but  it  must  be 
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remeiBbwed,  fbat  in  deicrilring  a  remote,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  new  geo- 
l<^cal  country,  ht  vrhich  the  identification  and  general  relations  of  its  con- 
stituent'rocki  are  tilfaw  imperfectly  or  not  al  all  illustrated  by  previous  know- 
ledge>  then  ii  Bcarce^  «fi  aitennatiie  ]b«tveen  this  and  a  description  too  vague 
to  be  UHlhl.  Forezupi^ :  if  the  geolt^^  were  describing  the  course  of  the 
Oialk  or  Oolitic  eeries  in  any  portbn  ci  the  European  basin,  he  would  be 
guided  at  once  by -his  prerloiu  faiimledge  elf  these  formations,  as  to  wliat  cir- 
comBtanow  wwq  reaBy  wftteiyl in tiieir  phygjcal  history,  and  what  were  merely 
subordinate  and  unimportant;  and  aMuming  the  same  general  information  on 
the  part  of  his  ireaden,,  he  mi|^t  dimuBS  the  subject  with  all  the  spirit  of  a 
rapid  aktittik.  But  id  treating  of  a  finmatioQ  hitherto  unexamined,  the  White 
Limestone  of  Jamaica,  for  instance,  the  case  is  entirely  altered  :  ail  local  cir- 
emstaaees,tfMBbeeoine«f  tenpoiaryuiqportance,  because  it  is  only  from  the 
sBor*eilnided  (sohqwriibn  of  thewtilat their  true  relative  value  can  be  ascer- 
tuned.  With  Mgioid  to^fiudta.of'omimDn,  a  tropical  climate  may  perhaps  be 
Mgvtf'fai  tefemialmi9  fMVliot:tospMk<if,t)iat  incapacity  for  exertion,  whether 
of  bddjr  or  inlod;vrMch'  it  is  fp  calcnJited  to  produce,  the  physical  obstacles 
wUdiit  oppoees  tD-theiuieMUvdwB  of  the  geologist  are  neither  few  nor  trifling. 
'  T%9  ttopicil  ft>F«8taprasent  net  Uie  leut  oftfaese ;  for  splendid  and  luxuriant 
as'they  trc^  tbsy  arefirom  tteir  veiy  loxuriaDce  almost  impenetrable  without 
the  aid  <rff>tmoB»to%at  a  yatiit  in  them>  the  parasitical  plants  festooning  from 
tree  to  tree,  ai^  iifteriaciBg  one  with  the  other. 

As  yet,  no  geological  description  has  appeared  of  Jamaica,  nor  indeed  of 
either  of  the  large  islands  of  Cuba,  or  Hayti ;  so  that  we  have  few  or  no  facts 
previously  Ncertained,  to  guide  us  while  investigating  the  rock  formations  iq 
Jamaica :  neither  can  we  trace  the  various  changes  that  the  rocks  have  under- 
gone within  mod«ate  distances^  by  comparing  the  structure  of  one  island  witti 
the  other.  The  geological  accounts  therefore  which  Humboldt  has  giv^n  us 
of  Mexico  and  South  America  become  highly  valuable,  as  they  afford  us  infor- 
mation respecting  countries  not  very  remote  from  Jamaica.  The  only  private 
collection,  i  believe,  of  Jamaica  rocks  or  fossils  existing  in  England,  previ* 
ously  to  my  rettim  from  the  investigation  which  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  in  the  possession  of  Richard  BrightfEsq.  ofHam  Green  near  Bristol.  This 
collection  was  made  in  Jamaica  by  his  son  Mr.  Robert  Bright  a  few  years 
ago ;  and  the  inspection  of  it,  before  my  embarkation,  was  of  great  use  to  me 
in  directing  my  attention  to  those  points  in  the  island  whence  they  bad  been 
procured. 

The  examination  of  rock  formations  in  countries  far  distant  from  each  other 
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all  opportunity  of  observing  whether  or  not  the  salme  causes  have  been  in 
action  in  various  parts  of  the  earth's  sur&ce ;  and  whether  the  superposition 
remarked  in  dnqaportion  of  the  globe^  is  the  same  virith  that  seen  in  another. 
He  moreover  vrffl  see  whether  or  not  rocks  exists  which  are  not  included  in 
our  European  lists :  for  as  we  sometimes  find  several  formations  wanting  be- 
tween two  rocks  in  England  and  elsewhere^  so  m^y  we  find  rock  formations 
in  America  which  are  wanting  in  Europe ;  there  being  no  more  reason  why  in 
a  series  of  rocks^  represented  by  a^  |3^  y,  \  ^  should  not  be  missing  in  Europe^ 
than  that  |3  should  be  found  iii  England  and  be  wanting  in  Germany. 

The  following  observations  will  be  confined  to  that  part  of  Jamaica  which  is 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Alligator  Pond  Bay  to  St.  Aiin's 
Bay^  thus  tliking  in  nearly  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  where  the  most  ele- 
vated mountains  are  found.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  Jamaica  is  hilly  and 
mountainous^  virith  the  exception  of  the  extensive  plains  of  Liguanea^  St 
Catherine^  St.  Dorothy^  Vere^  and  the  lower  part  of  Clarendon. 

The  highest  range  in  the  island  is  that  of  the  Blue  Mountains^  situated  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Jamaica^  in  the  parishes  of  Port  Royal^  St  David^  St. 
Thomas-in-the-East  Portland^  and  St.  George.  Their  principal  direction  is 
nearly  east  and  west ;  but  they  do  not^  as  is  often  represented^  extend  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  island :  for  with  the  other  mountains  to  the  westward 
of  the  Agua  Alta^  or  Wag  Water,  they  have  no  connexion.  The  Cold  or 
Main  Ridge  varies  from  about  5,000  to  6,500  feet  in  height  and  the  summit 
is  in  some  places  so  narrow  as  not  to  be  more  than  three  or  four  yards  across. 
From  the  nbrthem  side  of  part  of  this  ridge,  a  curved  ridge  detaches  itself,  of 
gteater  elevation  than  the  other;  and  from  this  curved  ridge  rise  three  principal 
massjes,  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  peaks,  that  to  the  east  being  the 
most  conical.  Robertson,  in  his  map  of  Jamaica,  estimates  their  different 
heights,  at  8184,  7656,  and  7576  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  which  he 
calls  the  northern  peak  being  the  most  elevated.  These  heights  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  too  great ;  for  my  barometrical  measurements,  though  incom* 
plete,  would  seem  to  give  about  7600  feet  for  the  highest  peak  *. 

Catherine's  Peak,  which  I  found  by  barometrical  measurement  to  be  4971 
feet  in  height,  forms  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  crossing  the  island 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.  through  the  parishes  of  Port  Royal,  St.  Andrew,  and  St. 
George,  and  constituting  the  next  highest  range  to  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  Port  Royal  mountains  are  of  considerable  elevation  even  near  the  sea, 

*  My  barometer  was  broken  and  rendered  useless  upon  the  ridge  from  whence  the  peak  rose  ; 
but  it  had  prevlouslj  given  me  7163  feet  for  the  height  of  the  ridge^  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
f  lunmit  of  the  peak  was  more  than  400  or  500  feet  above  it 
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Fhun^csd  HoaM.iipeiUhe'«aniiiiitAf  oiie.«f.them  being  3800. fleet abqiMit, 

■  Tq,theweit«ardof  Uuira;ige  the moiuitQiiu  areof  less  elovation.  Robert- 
•en  gmM-the  height  of  Lnnan'B  Mountain  to  the  north  of  S^anisli  Town,  as 
S98.9,fieet  From- &hij  Hill- Barrackg,  which  I  make  by  barometrical  mea- 
mnnMnit  to  be  1360  feet  inheight,  a  number  of  mountains  of  nearly  equal 
elevation  extend  into  St  Afiuy'r:  Green .  Gastle  upon  the  summit  of  one  of 
t^a  being  13SS  feet  above  the  aea.  . 

The  tn^  mwintains.itf  St.  John'*  attain  coniideiable  elevation,  and  are  re- 
markable .for  ehaip  ridges.  intenef)£iDg.each  other  in  various  directions ;  the 
▼alleys  between  them  becoming  suddenly  deep,  close  to  their  commencement. 

Robertson  gires  3140  feet  as  the  hei^t  of  the  Bull  Head,  an  elevated  por- 
tion of  the  monntun  inthe.north  xtf  Clarendon,  which  may  in  some  measure 
becpDBdered  as  a  western  prdongatioa  of  those  in  St.  John's.  The  range 
of  the  Mocho  Moantains,  also  in  Clarendon,  is  sqm^ited  from  the  above  by 
the  tmia  drained  by  tfae.mountain  portimi  of  the  "Bio  Minho,  and  its  tributary 


The  Mocho  Movntuos  are  neariy  of  the  same,  height  as  that  elevated 
dirtrict,  whidi  being  dinded  at  the  top  into  many  small  hills  and  valleys,  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Manchester  Mountains.  The  Mocho  are  separated 
from  the  latter  mountains -by  a  picturesque  valley  several  miles  in  length  called 
Mile  Gully,  which  gradually  falls  into  the  g^eat  plain  of  Vere  and  Lower 
Clarendon. 

The  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann  is  elevated  land,  divided  into  hills , 
and  valleys  in  the  manner  of  Manchester,  but  on  a  larger  scale  :  this  land  at- 
tains considerable  elevation  at  Monte  Diablo,  where  it  towers  above  the  basin 
of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale.  A  continuation  of  the  Monte  Diablo  range  ex- 
tends to  the  N.E.  and  separates  the  two  parishes. 

The  above  is  the  general  character  of  the  principal  elevated  portions  of  that 
part  of  Jamaica,  which  it  is  my  present  intention  to  describe.  The  princlpd 
plain  is  that  of  Liguanea,  with  its  prolongation  through  the  parishes  of  St 
Catherine  and  St.  Dorothy.  The  mountains  terminate  suddenly  upon  the 
Liguanea  plain,  which  is  inclined,  falling  gradually  from  a  height  of  more  than 
700  feet  near  the  Hope  Tavern  to  the  sea  near  Kingston.  Theplunitf 
St.  Catherine,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Healthshire  Hills,  with  its  con- 
tinuation into  St.  Dorothy,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  inclined. 

The  great  plain  of  Vere  and  Lower  Clarendon  is  separated  from  the  above 
by  a  low  range  of  hills  connected  with  the  higher  mountains  of  Clarendon. 
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west  by  those  of  Manchester.  A  remarkable  hill^  called  the  Round  Hill  in 
Vere^  terminates  this  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Milk  River^  and  another 
named  Kemp's  Hill  rises  in  the  middle  of  Yere.  Portland  Ridge  bounds  these 
lowlands  on  the  S.E.  This  plain  would  not  appear  to  be  much  inclined^  as 
the  works  at  Halse  Hall  estate^  situated  some  distance  inland^  are  only  about 
170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Luidas  Vale^  a  remarkable  basin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  John^ 
would  form  the  bottom  of  a  lake^  were  not  the  waters  which  run  into  and  fall 
upon  it  carried  oflF  by  numerous  sink-holes  or  gulfe  : — ^but  of  this  more  here- 
after. 

The  elevated  basin  of  Whitney  estate^  situated  in  the  Mocho  Range^  is  a 
repetition  of  Luidas  Vale  on  a  small  scale ;  the  waters  losing  themselves  in 
sink-holes^  and  the  river^  which  sinks  near  the  works  of  the  estate^  being  gene- 
raUy  considered  as  reappearing  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain^  as  the  head 
of  the  Milk  River. 

The  basin  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale^  now  studded  with  sugar  estates^ 
would  also  form  the  bottom  of  a  lake^  if  the  rocky  pass  through  which  the  Rio 
Cobre  flows  were  stopped  up.  This  defile  is  a  break  in  the  range  of  the  Red 
Hills^  and  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  geologist  of  many  similar  breaks  in 
mountain  chains  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  which^  if  closed^  would  convert 
the  districts^  the  waters  of  which  they  are  the  means  of  carrying  oflf^  into 
lakes. 

A  plain  of  some  extent^  covered  with  sugar  estates^  occurs  between  Bath 
(St.  Thomas-in-the-East)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Plantain  Garden  River. 

Pew  countries  excel  Jamaica  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  great  variety  of 
its  surface^  added  to  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation^  cannot  fail  to  charm 
those  who  have  visited  it  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  the  valleys  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  Blue  Mountain  Range^  more  particularly  those  on  the  north- 
em  side,  present  a  fine  union  of  rock,  wood,  and  water.  The  rivers  run- 
ning in  these  valleys  are  in  general  short  and  rapid,  and,  when  swollen  by 
heavy  tropical  rains,  dangerous  to  pass.  The  views  from  the  summits  of  many 
of  the  mountains  are  most  splendid,  particularly  at  sunset ;  and  that  from  the 
top  of  Catherine's  Peak,  extending  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  island,  is 
well  known  and  easily  attainable.  The  Blue  Mountain  Peaks,  as  might  be 
expected,  present  noble  and  commanding  views  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  :  to  obtain  these,  however,  the  traveller  is  in  general  compelled  to 
ascend  some  tree,  as  the  peaks  are  covered  with  vegetation,  which  in  a  great 
measure  conceals  the  country  from  him. 

Having  thus  presented  the  reader  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  scenery  of  Ja- 
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Rocks  which.may  be  reared  tp  this  class  jcompos^  'fte  principal  portion  of 
the  Bke  Moul^irtN  Rang!^' wd  «r9.ai|ituHied  in  a  Nof&'-east  direction  through 
tte  inriA  of  '8t.-6«brgftt1ata  that  of  JSt  Maiy.  They  are  the  oldest  rocki 
^i^«e«ariAdM'part  of  Jamaica  enmihed  by  me:  and  from  the  informa- 
taon  which  I  bfwe  obtaSnedj  there  dot»  not  8{>pear  to  be  any  rock  of  equal  age 
in  the  other  o#!wa)terii  portioQ.  -  The*bounduy  fines  of  these  rocks  may  be 
dcscribodi  eorniundng  vntfa  St^  Afuy'Sj  as  forming  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
the  iM*W-  jltti't^'IIIWtTmd-JiBom  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Agua  Alia  or  Wag  Water 
t»«IUhil»«j|^4Vittr»ilif  pra-GabcMi  Bay,  with  the  eiception  of  Jack's  Bay, 
Dim  Christophof^f  Voiat,  Womng  Point.  Forster's  Core,  Green  Cove^  Pagee 
Poia^'Foit'IUdne*  mndthe-iniBU  iifand'<^qposite  Port  Maria ;  in  all  which 
pIteCB  the  sidndedial  soda  are  covered  by  a  part  of  the  white  limestone  for- 
kBatitHi'to  he  Qientbned  hereafter.  The  latter  formation  rests  upon  and  bounds 
tbe-abMV  cocki  in  the  vidni^  of  Eden  ertate  near  Ora  Cabessa.  From 
thuice;  aJtor  crossing  a  hiU^  the  .line  posses  attbefootof  the  high  white  Ume- 
itoac  IliUta  that  rise  above  the  snbmedial  conntry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Union  and  Ramble  estates;  and  afterwards  passes  at  the  base  of  a  continoa- 
tion  of  the  above  high  land  to  the  vicinity  of  Unity  and  Non-Such  estates. 
From  the  latter  point  the  line  is  continued  a  little  to  the  south  of  Konigsburg, 
and  crosses  the  Agua  Alta  to  the  north  of  its  confluence  with  the  Ugly  River; 
-'in  this  pert  of  its  course  the  submedial  country  is  covered  by  red  sandstone 
and  conglomerate. 

Quitting  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  the  southern  boundary  line  of  these  rocks 
crosses  the  mountains  which  separate  the  Agua  Alta  from  the  Buff  Bay  River 
to  the  northern  foce  of  Catherine's  Peak,  then  enters  Port  Royal  parish,  fd- 
lowing  the  course  of  the  Yallahs  River  for  some  distance,  and  afterwards, 
skirts  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Range  through  St.  David's  to  Bath  in 
St.  Thomas-in-the-Eafit.  From  the  latter  place,  round  the  coast,  to  Port  An- 
tonio, the  submedial  country  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  white  limestone. 
formation,  except  near  the  latter  place,  where  porphyry  intervenes  between 
them. 

From  Port  Antonio  to  Annotto  Bay  the  northern  boundary  line  of  these 
rocks  passes  at  some  little  distance  from  the  coast  through  the  parishes  of 
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Bay.  Upon  the  Swift^  Great  Spanish^  and  Buff  Bay  rivers  these  rocks  will 
be  observed  separated  from  the  white  limestone  formation  by  red  sandstone. 
The  following  rocks  constitute  this  submedial  country. 
Grawodcke. — This  rock  is  well  exposed  in  St.  Mary's^  and  varies  in  its 
structure  from  a  fine-grained  compact  sandstone  to  a  coarse  conglomerate^ 
both  occurring  in  beds  of  various  thickness  and  occasionally  interstratified 
with  gprauwacke  slate  of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  The  colour  of  this  rock 
varies  from  gray  to  brown ;  the  conglomerate  contains  portions  of  quartz^ 
syenite^  &c.  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  road  from  Forster's  Cove  to  Port  Maria  affords  several  fine  sections  of 
slaty  and  compact  grauwacke  *;  the  inland  road  from  Port  Maria  to  Islington 
estate  does  the  same^  more  particularly  near  Quebec  estate^  between  which 
place  and  Port  Maria  there  is  a  good  exhibition  of  the  compact  variety  in 
thick  beds.  The  strata  of  this  district^  though  they  sometimes  undulate^  and 
therefore  have  the  appearance  of  inclining  in  contrary  directions^  dip  gene- 
rally to  the  S.W.  at  angles  varying  from  30^  to  50°.  There  are,  however, 
some  thick  conglomerate  beds,  which  though  of  rather  an  ambiguous  charac- 
ter,  more  resemble  the  grauwacke  conglomerate  of  Jamaica,  than  any  other 
rock  which  I  observed  in  the  island ;  these  dip  to  the  N.  at  Forster's  Cove. 
Between  the  latter  place  and  Islington,  thin  beds  and  nodules  of  compact  gray- 
ish blue  limestone  occur  among  the  grauwacke  rocks.  Near  Albion  estate, 
not  far  from  Port  Maria,  compact  sandstone  beds,  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  grauwacke  series,  will  be  observed,  and  between  that  place  and  Eden 
estate  I  found  a  compact  sandstone  with  vegetable  impressions ;  these  were 
however  but  ill  defined,  and  had  the  appearance  of  reeds,  not  of  ferns.  Large 
blocks  of  porphyry,  with  a  dull  green  and  rather  earthy  base  containing  white 
crystals  of  felspar  and  small  grains  of  quartz,  are  found  at  Stony  Cove  :  this 
rock  would  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  grauwacke. 

The  grauwacke  beds  on  the  coast  at  Carlton  Wood  House,  a  short  distance 
eastvirard  from  Forster's  Cove,  dip  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  N.E.,  but  at 
Agualta  Vale  Pen,  under  the  hill  upon  which  the  house  stands,  is  afforded  a 
section  of  slaty  and  compact  grauwacke  beds,  dipping  at  about  an  angle  of 
40^  to  the  S.W. ;  so  that  the  strata  would  appear  to  be  arched  between  these 
two  places,  the  latter  of  which  is  situated  about  five  miles  in  a  S.S.E.  direc- 
tion from  the  former. 

Proceeding  from  Agualta  Vale  Pen  up  the  Agua  Alta,  grauwacke  occasion- 
ally composed  of  very  thick  beds  of  coarse  conglomerate  will  be  observed  for 
some  distance  up  the  picturesque  valley  in  which  the  river  flows. 

*  A  variety  of  graawacke  sandstone  from  Forster's  Cove  effervesces  slightly* 
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The  vaDejr  of  the  Boff  Bay  Rirer  affords  asomewhat  different  section  of  the 
gifcawacte. '  Aiceiidiiigtfe  mw,  anJ  after  passing  some  red  sandstone^  among 
vHiich  pm^jridcnK^  areieeDj'we  med:with  thick  beds  of  a  brownish  red 
oODB^act'iUicbtone,' mixed  with'sb^  marij'and  very  much  resembling  the  old 
i^ '  MtaJbtone  of-South  Wolei :  this  sandstone  gradually  loses  its  colour, 
pt&Mt  into  gray  flaiidatonei  and  bec6mto  mixed  with  coarse  slate,  reminding 
dle'O^brrefof  thepasBBgeiofold'TedBaDdatone  into  grauwacke  in  England, 
Ac.  The  gcaawacke  continaes  for  aome  distance  up  the  river,  and  then  seems 
gmdaaVy  tp'tiass  into  a  biaeish  mariy  slate  (which  slightly  effervesces)  mixed 
with,  grayish  sabdstoDe  (graiiwBcke)  and  beds  of  dark  gray  compact  limestone 
(UiiTersed  by  numerodi.  ireiiis'  of  cakareoui  spar),  which  latter  become  more 
abundant  after  paMiag  Belcarres. 

The  dip  of  the  grauwaclie'  beds  on  tbe  Buff  Bay  River  is  to  the  N.E.  and 
-  K-.N:E.j  being  ^'same  with  this  Carlton  Wood  House  beds :  this  atlerwards 
l^raili^  tbji  neaj^groei^  dip'of  the'sabm^  rocki  composing  the  Blue 
Mountain  Ranj^. 

The  Great  Sjianish  and  Swift  rirers  present  little  or  no  section  of  grau- 
wacke ;' the  rod[' which  succeeds'the  red- sandstones  in  those  places  being 
{MinicipaHy  composed  of  slaty  marl  with  randstone,  and  nodules  and  beds  of 
'  Cdmpsict  gray  limestone,  such' as  occur- beneath  the  grauwacke  on  the  Buff 
Bay  River. 

The  Rio  Grande,  the  next  great  river  to  the  eastward  that  cuts  the  Blue 
Mountain  Range,  affords  sections  of  grauwacke  closely  resembling  those  of 
St.  Mary's.  The  road  from  Port  Antonio  to  Golden  Vale  is  interesting  in 
this  respect,  as  ^in  beds  of  grauwacke  sandstones  intermixed  with  argilla- 
ceous slates  are  there  observable  dipping  from  E.S.E.  to  S.E. 

The  higher  part  of  the  Cunha  Cunha  road,  between  Port  Antonio  and  Bath 
(St.  Thomas-in-the-E^st)  and  over  the  continuation  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
presents  a  mixture  of  brown  and  gray  slaty  and  compact  grauwacke  beds,  in- 
terstratified  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  with  a  conglomerate,  in  which 
the  rounded  pebbles  are  often  of  large  size,  and  which  evidently  belongs  to  ' 
the  same  series:  in  fact,  the  mechanical  origin  of  grauwacke  is  well  exhibited 
in  Jamaica,  its  beds  varying  from  a  fine-grained  sandstone  to  a  conglomerate, 
the-pebbles  in  which  are  often  of  considerable  size. 

I  have  observed  but  little  of  this  rock  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Cold 
Ridge,  unless  indeed  the  gray  compact  siliceous  sandstone  mixed  with  sbte 
and  thin  beds  of  gray  compact  limestone,  occurring  on  the  northern  side  of 
Catherine's  Peak,  be  considered  a  variety  of  it. 
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by  the  name  of  St.  George's  Gap^  a  rock  is  seen  partly  composed  of  a  kind  of 

marly  argillaceous  slate^  apparently  grauwacke^  some  of  its  beds  resembling 
those  found  on  the  Agua  Alta.  These  dip  to  the  N.E.^  and  therefore  would 
appear  to  underlie  the  limestones  of  the  Buff  Bay  River;  they  however  seem 
mixed  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  with  red-sandstone  and  red  conglo- 
merate beds^  resembh'ng  those  found  on  the  Buff  Bay  River^  to  the  south  of 
Charles  Town  Maroon  Town^  and  noticed  above  as  passing  into  grauwacke : 
these  red  beds  are  the  more  remarkable  as  they  also  very  much  resemble  those 
found  on  the  summit  and  southern  face  of  the  same  mountain^  which  would 
appear  to  constitute  parts  of  a  newer  formation  than  the  grauwacke.  The 
beds  of  red-sandstone  and  conglomerate  associated  with  the  grauwacke  on  the 
northern  side  of  St.  George's  Gap  dip  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  N.E.^ 
while  the  beds  on  the  summit  and  southern  face  of  the  mountain  dip  at  a  great 
angle  to  the  S.W. :  the  dips  become  so  suddenly  altered  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  suppose  them  arched. 

Submedial  or  Transition  Limestone. 

The  Buff  Bay  River  affords  a  fine  section  of  grayish  blue  compact  limestone^ 
traversed  by  more  or  less  numerous  veins  of  calcareous  spar^  and  altogether 
resembling^  in  mineralogical  structure^  the  common  submedial  or  transition 
limestones  of  Europe.  I  did  not  discover  organic  remains  in  it^  such  as  belong 
to  similar  rocks  in  other  parts  of  the  worlds — ^in  fact  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  any ;  but  occurring  as  it  does  among  the  rocks  mentioned  above^ 
and  being  so  completely  associated  with  them^  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation :  and^  if  the  sandstones^  conglome- 
rates^ and  argillaceous  slates  mentioned  above  were  formed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  grauwacke  rocks  of  Europe^  the  limestones  under  consideration  must 
be  submedial  or  transition  limestones. 

The  upper  beds  of  these  limestones  are  much  mixed  with  sandstones ;  the 
latter  however  gradually  disappear^  and  the  former  become  alone  associated 
with  a  marly  slate  containing  calcareous  matter.  These  strata  are  frequently 
much  contorted  and  twisted^  of  which  the  river  sections  afford  many  fine  ex- 
amples; no  great  dependence  can  therefore  be  placed  on  dips :  it  may,  never- 
theless^ be  as  well  to  state  that  at  Belcarres^  the  strata  dip  to  the  N.  W.^  having 
previously  dipped  to  the  N.N.E.  The  marly  slate  becomes  very  abundant  as 
we  approach  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  to  St.  George's  Gap,  some  short  di- 
stance up  which  these  strata  are  continued. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  a  kind  of  coal  is  stated  to  have  been  found 
among  the  Belcarres  strata.    I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  a  specimen 
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$rofD  thii  plaee,  bntibould  conceive  that  it  must  be  of  the  Anthracite  kind.  A 
ilnillvnibptUWCj  I;*!*  informed,  had  been  found  at  Guatamala  upon  the  Care 
Qhrer,  ^iM^^owa-iata  the  Swift  River,  bat  in  what  rock  it  would  be  difScuH 
lo^Mg^^ftrdmn  we  beds  of  red-sandstone  at  that  place  as  well  as  the  lime- 
itMlB«|MiiBaily  bedtj  which  cross  over  from  the  Bulf  Bay  River.  The  latter 
tooka- are  tepeied  to'^ew  on  the  Swift  and  Great  Spanish  rivers;  and  the 
irpA[iyrite»<buiid«iiMHig  them  on  the  banks  of  the  former  have  been  mistaken 

!^ '-StdyiMltal  Hmatoneu  occur  occasionally  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Blue 
Motottart^lrtlft'W  frwte  the  head  of  the  Yaltahs  River  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
BUh,''-Hr'6t.-'TheiMMll-the-East,  sometimes  associated  vrith  sandstones  and 
sKM  h^ng  » jpMiwitfeke  appearance ;  at  others,  with  greenstones,  syenites, 
laHl-:<^igrtt^l!t«ofalj-in  a  singular  manner. 

>"'14dli'^hedit>ojF^4!<Hbpftct  gray  blue  limestone  are  seen  connected  with  slaty 
tbaie  in  the  vicinity  of  Clifton  (near  Catherine's  Peak) ;  these  dip  at  an  ang^ 
of46<'totheB.K.E. 

'HieOrBenRhrerwfiich  falls  into  theYallahsRivernearOreen  Valley  Works, 
hringtddwn^  in  it»  Mlirse  from  the  Cold  Ridge,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
«map>^'gnLyiib-blae&iefitone,  which  shows  that  this  rock  occurs  in  this  part 
irf'tte-Bhio-'Mdtintaibt*.  Blueish-gray  limestone  may  also  be  observed  near 
Oreen  VftDejTi 

Abbey  Green,  St  David's,  situate  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Cold  Ridge, 
is  one  of  the  fairest  coffee  settlements  in  Jamaica :  the  house  upon  it  I  moke 
by  barometrical  measurement  to  be  4333  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At 
this  place  submedial  limestone  of  a  gray  colour,  and  traversed  by  veins  of  c^ 
careous  spar,  vrill  be  found  associated  in  a  rather  singular  manner  witii  syenite^ 
greenstone,  grauwacbey  and  argillaceous  slate,  the  superposition  of  on&above 
the  other  being  very  indistinct ;  so  that  little  can  be  learned  from  this  ^Mt^ 
which  would,  if  a  better  section  were  afforded,  be  highly  interesting  in  a  geo- 
logical point  of  view,  as  the  limestone  is  here  seen  close  to  the  trap  rocks,  and 
does  not  appear,  fVom  what  is  exposed  by  section,  to  have  suffered  mudi  if  any 
alterathin. 

Not  for  fi-om  Portland  G^  (a  depression  in  the  Cold  Ridge  which  I  csti^ 

*  The  meetiag  of  the  debrii  of  the  YoIlaliR  and  Green  rivers  is  sia^ar,  and  Btronglj'  remindad 
me  of  the  effect  produced  b;  the  meetiDg  of  the  Rhone  and  Aire  near  Geneva,  where  the  Use 
waten  of  the  one  and  the  discoloured  glacier  waters  of  the  other  do  not  immediately  mingle,  but 
flow  ride  by  side  for  some  distance :  so  it  is  with  the  debris  brought  down  bj  the  two  jAwdcB 
rivers ;  ttiatof  the  Green  River  is  blaeishfrom  the  slates,  limestones,  &e.  which  it  traTCiaetj  and 
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mate  from  barometrical  observations  to  be  564S  feet  above  the  sea)^  and  on 
Che  road  to  that  place  from  Abbey  Green^  I  found  a  large  block  of  grayish 
white-limestone  approaching  the  crystalline  or  saccharine  character^  and  some- 
niiat  Tesembling  the  primitive  limestones ;  it  vi^as  howeTer  most  probably  de- 
rived from  some  bed  associated  with  the  submedial  rocks  of  the  district^  which 
is  concealed  beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tropical  forest  that  rises  above 
the  spot  where  the  block  is  found. 

Sections  of  submedial  limestone  are  afforded  near  Bath  in  St.  Thomas-in- 
the^East:  the  best  is  that  seen  between  the  village  and  the  hot  springs  up  the 
valley  of  the  Sulphur  River ;  a  dark  lilac-coloured  compact  limestone  will  be 
there  observed  connected  with  trap  rocks  and  argillaceous  slate.  The  Bath 
mnwal  qpring^  (the  heat  of  which  I  found  to  be  =  1S7^  Fahrenheit^  the  ther- 
mometer being  plunged  into  the  spring  itself^)  rises  from  a  mixture  of  argilla- 
ceous slate  and  thin  beds  of  compact  gray  limestone ;  trap  rocks  being  how- 
ever not  &r  distant. 

T^e  first  part  of  the  ascent  of  the  Cunha  Cunha  road  from  the  Plantain 
Grarden  Riyer  presents  a  continuation  of  the  beds  exposed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sulphur  River^  a  lilac-coloured  limestone  traversed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar 
being  associated  with  argillaceous  slate  and  trap.  Higher  up  the  mountain 
on  the  same  road^  a  light  gray  limestone  of  very  compact  texture  is  seen 
forming  part  of  the  submedial  country. 

.^  ArgiUaceaus  SZafe.-— I  did  not  observe  that  this  rock  constituted  by  itself  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  submedial  or  transition  country  of  Jamaica ;  the 
variety^  commonly  called  grauwacke  slate^  occurs  however  in  considerable 
abundance  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary^  in  some  places  not  much  mixed  with 
the  thick  and  compact  grauwacke  beds. 

Argillaceous  slate  may  occupy  considerable  space  in  the  Blue  Mountains^  for 
there  were  many  sections  of  this  range  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining. 
This  slate  is  found  not  only  in  those  places  where  this  rock  has  been  mentioned 
as  occurring  associated  with  others^  but  also  beneath  the  white  limestone 
formation  on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  Morant  from  the  Plantain  Grarden 
River^  between  Spring  and  Whitehall  estates.  It  is  also  seen  mixed  with  trap 
rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  Plantain  Garden  River  from  the  latter  place  to  Bath. 

The  mass  of  marly  slate  which  occurs  with  the  limestones  from  Belcarres 
on  the  Buff  Bay  River  to  the  St.  George's  Gap  Mountain  can  scarcely  in  strict- 
ness be  called  argillaceous  slate^  and  therefore  cannot  fairly  be  classed  under 
this  head :  it  however  forms  so  considerable  a  portion  of  country^  and  is  such 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  part  of  Jamaica^  that  it  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  limestones. 

x2 


y^$^fm$^T|tf!ms)l!f1^ti^^^mkKt^tm  MMt»,ii  found  i»-ikbmiBtti^fImi$t 
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A  light-coloured  sandstone  is  met  witli  between  Cliarlottenburg  and  Isling- 
ton in  tlie  parish  of  St.  Mary,  which  differs  from  the  grauwacke  of  the  coun- 
try, and  indeed  from  any  grauwacke  I  have  ever  seen  ;  yet  as  it  occurs  among 
this  submedial  district,  and  does  not  appear  connected  with  any  secondary 
rock,  its  place  would  seem  to  be  among  the  class  of  rocks  under  consideration : 
and  I  may  also  observe  that  there  are  some  other  strata  in  the  same  parish, 
particularly  slaty  brown  marls  with  thin  seams  of  white  occasionally  associated 
with  them,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  from  the  grauwacke  of  Ja- 
maica, though  they  differ  from  the  grauwacke  of  Europe.  These  strata  are 
observable  ia  one  or  two  places  between  Charloltenburg  and  Islington,  as  also 
on  the  mountain  between  Albion  estate  near  Port  Maria,  and  Eden  near  Ora 
Cabessa. 

In  the  whole  of  this  submedial  or  transition  country  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  any  fossil  organic  remains,  except  the  vegetable  impres- 
sions of  the  sandstone  in'  the  mountain  between  Port  Maria  and  Ora  Oabem. 
'  I  may  therefore  be  asked  why  I  have  named  the  limestone  associated  with 
these  rocks,  transition  or submedial  limestone ? — I  can  only  reply,  that itmi- 
neralpgically  rwembles  the  transition  limestones  that  I  have  seen  in  variow 
parts  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  occurs  with  a  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  very  much  resembling  grauwacke,  with  argillaceous  abte,  sy- 
enites, greenstones,  &G.,  in  &ct  associated  as  submedial  Umestonea  often  are 
in  other  parts  of  the  worid. 

It  should  be  remarked  of  this  group  of  rocks,  that  the  most  general  dip  of 
the  mass  composing  the  Blue  Mountain  Range  is  to  N.E.  and  E.N.E.,  most 
commonly  at  a  considerable  angle,  which  dip  is  continued  into  the  norUien 
part  of  St.  Mary's  parish  near  Carlton  Wood  House,  but  further  north  in  the 
tame  parish  the  dip  becomes  reversed,  and  is  to  the  S.W. ;  it  continues  S.  or 
S.E.  along  the  line  of  junction  with  the  red-sandstone  and  conglomerate  to 
the  Agua  Alta,  so  that  the  strata  would  seem  to  be  arched  in  some  parts  dS 
St.  Mary's :  Ae  rocks  however  on  the  northern  &ce  of  Catherine's  Peak  dip 
to  the  N.E, 
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dip.  towards  the  sea  in*  that  direction :  thus  the  gratiwacke  between  Port  An- 
tonio and  the  Rio  Grande^  in  the  vicinity  of  Golden  Yale  estate^  dips  to  the 
S.E.  and  E«S.E. ;  and  some  of  the  beds  on  the  Cunha  Cunha  road  sink  to  the 
ea9tward. 

Trap  Rocks  associated  with  the  Submedial  Rocks. 

Although  it  by  no  means  follows  that^  because  trap  rocks  are  associated 
with  submedial  rocks^  they  should  be  of  the  same  age  with  them^  or  formed  at 
the  same  geological  epoch ;  yet  as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  may  be  as  well 
to  notice  here  the  rocks  of  this  nature^  occurring  among  the  submedial  rocks 
of.  Jamaica^  though  they  very  much  resemble  other  trap  rocks  of  the  same 
island^  which  are  connected  with  a  porphyritic  conglomerate  of  more  recent 
formation^  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.    That  we  should  not  always  refer 
trap  rocks  to  a  more  distant  period  of  formation  than  the  rocks  which  appear 
to  rest  upon  them  is  well  shown  in  the  section  afforded  by  the  cliffs  near 
Gouldtrop  Road  in  Southern  Pembrokeshire^  where  greenstone^  passing  into 
syenite^  .rises  from  beneath  old  red-sandstone^  which  seems  to  rest  upon  it^ 
although  a  continuation  of  the  same  trap  afterwards  rests  upon  contorted  car- 
boniferous limestone  and  coal  measures  opposite  to  the  anchorage  in  Gouldtrop 
Road :  so  that  the  same  trap  seen  at  one  end  of  its  course  might  be  asserted 
(judging  only  from  position)  to  have  been  formed  at  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  old  red-sandstone ;  while^  viewed  at  the  other^  it  might  be  declared  to 
be  a  newer  formation  than  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  coal  measures. 
So  it  might  happen  with  the  trap  of  Jamaica^  which  might  easily  have  been 
thrown  up  among  the  submedial  rocks  at  the  same  period  with  the  trap  occur- 
ring among  the  newer  rocks ;  yet  as  an  abundance  of  pebbles^  evidently  de- 
rived from  trap  rocks^  are  found  among  the  red  conglomerates  which  cover 
the  submedial  rocks  of  Jamaica^  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  trap  must  have  been  as- 
sociated with  these  latter  rocks  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  conglome- 
rate. There  seems^  moreover^  every  reason  to  suppose  that  trap  rocks^  notwith- 
standing their  general  similarity  of  structure^  have  been  formed  at  distant  and 
diflitinct  periods ;  one  of  these  periods  seems  to  have  been  that  when  the 
submedial  or.  transition  rocks  were  formed^  and  to  this  period  may  probably 
be.  referred  that  portion  of  the  Jamaica  trap  rocks  which  I  am  about  to 
mention^  though^  from  the  want  of  good  sections^  their  connexion  with  the 
submedial  rocks  of  this  island  is  rather  obscure. 

I  observed  trap  rocks  in  considerable  abundance  upon  the  southern  side  of 
the  Bbxe  Mountain  Range ;  also  upon  that  portion  of  it  known  as  the  Cold 
Ridge^  and  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Peak.    Ascending 
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towards  the  Blue  Mountain  Peaks  by  Shddon^  Abbey  Green^  and  Portland 
Grap^  I  observed  syenite^  composed  of  white  and  flesh-coloured  fekpar> 
colourless  quartz,  and  greenish  black  hornblende,  in  considerable  abundance 
between  Sheldon  and  Abbey  Green,  near  Farm  Hill:  this  syenite  seemed  te 
be'associated  with  grauwacke;  in  what  manner,  however,  it  would  be  difficuk 
to  say,  as  their  relative  position  was  very  obscure. 

Greenstone  (white  felspar,  and  blackish  green  hornblende,  the  grains 
being  of  a  moderate  size)  is  seen  singularly  mixed  up  with  slate  and  luM8tone 
immediately  above  Abbey  Green  House ;  and  between  this  place  and  Poft* 
land  Gap,  an  association  of  porphyry,  slate 'resembling  grauwacke  slate,  green* 
stone  and  limestone  will  be  met  with.  The  porphyry  is  principally  of  a  dark 
claystone  or  trappean  base  with  white  crystals  of  felspar  varying  in  sise  in 
different  places. 

The  ridge  which  extends  from  Portland  Gap  to  the  base  of  that  from  which 
the  Blue  Mountain  Peaks  rise  here  and  there,  presents,  where  the  tangkd 
and  moss-covered  roots  will  permit  a  portion  of  rock  to  appear,  that  variety  of 
trap  which  is  not  unfrequently  observable  in  distoricts  composed  of  this  class 
of  rocks;  it  is  not  precisely  a  comeaii,  but  in  some  instances  aj^roaches  it ; 
it  occurs  of  a  dark  colour  on  this  ridge,  and  gives  out  an  earthy  smell  when 
breathed  upon. 

On  the  ridge  from  whence  the  highest  Blue  Mountain  rises,  I  found  adark^^ 
coloured  trappean  rock,  containing  a  very  few  small  crystals  of  felspar  in  the 
mass ;  it  gives  out  an  earthy  smell  when  breathed  on,  and  occasionally  has  a 
sandstone  appearance  :  the  Peaks  seemed  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  a 
similar  substance.  I  did  not  observe  any  greenstone,  syenite,  or  porphyries 
upon  the  higher  parts  of  the  Cold  Ridge  or  Blue  Mountain  Peaks,  but  merely 
the  above  rocks ;  their  connexion  with  well  characterized  trap  is  therefore 
not  clear,  and  they  may  be  mere  varieties  of  grauwacke  or  some  other  subme- 
dial  rock,  though  from  their  general  appearance,  and  their  resemblance  to 
rocks  in  some  trappean  districts  elsewhere,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  them  to  the 
trappean  class. 

Trap  will  be  observed  mixed  with  argillaceous  slate  and  grauwacke  at  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Range,  between  Whitehall  and  Bath  (St.  Thomas- 
in-the-East) ;  it  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  Plantain  Garden  River,  and  k 
principally  composed  of  a  dark  claystone  porphyry,  with  crystals  of  white  fel- 
spar, and  of  a  rather  earthy  rock,  of  a  gray,  greenish,  and  occasionally  reddish 
colour,  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  a  substance  having  a  zeolitic  character. 
This  rock  forms  some  picturesque  cliffs  upon  the  river,  and  presents  no  ap- 
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Trap  rock0  ocput,  as  before  mentioned^  mixed  with  limestone  and  grau- 
wadoe/onthe  first  part  of  the  ascent  of  the  Cunha  Ciinha  road  from  Bath^ 
and  in  the  ToUey  of  the  Sulphur  River  between  the  latter  place  and  the  Hot 
Spring.  .  The  trap  in  these  places  is  principally  that  last  noticed^  varying  in 
colour^  hut  nbtse  much  crossed  by  zeolitic  veins  as  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
Plantain  Garden  River. 

Medial  or  Carboniferous  Roc&s. 

It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  refer  the  following  rocks  to  this 
dass^  particularly  as  I  have  only  observed  the  strata^  which  more  immediately 
lead  me  to  do  so^  in  one  place ;  these  however  so  much  resemble  the  coal 
neasures  of  Europe  in  mineralogical  structure^  that^  though  confined  to  a 
smaU  place^  I  conceived  it  would  be  better  to  class  them  for  the  present  in  this 

order. 

But  to  commence  with  the  lowest  rocks^  or  those  which  rest  upon  the  sub- 
medial  country  above  noticed.  On  the  Southern  side  of  Catherine's  Peak^ 
lAud  in  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Hope  River  which  descends  from 
it^  a  series  of  compact  sandstone  and  congbmerate  rocks  principally  of  a  red 
colour^  will  be  observed :  there  are  others  which  are  gray^  but  they  are  more 
or  less  subordinate  to  the  red.  The  sandstone  varies  in  texture  from  extremely 
hard  and  compact  to  rather  friable ;  the  conglomerate  also  varies  in  its  degree 
of  hardness* 

Under  Greenwich  Hill  a  very  good  section  is  obtained  of  these  strata^  which 
dip  at  about  an  angle  of  40^  to  the  S.W.^  and  therefore  appear  to  rest  uncon- 
formaUy  upon  the  limestones^  gray  sandstones^  and  shaly  slate  of  the  northern 
side  and  summit  of  Catherine's  Peak.  The  beds  vary  in  thickness  from  4  to 
12  feet^  and  are  almost  all  red ;  the  sandstone  is  mostly  siliceous  and  compact; 
there  are  however  beds  of  a  marly  red  sandstone^  and  marl^  insterstratified 
with  the  compact  sandstones  and  conglomerates^  which  latter  are  composed  of 
rounded  pieces  of  granite  (colourless  quartz^  reddish  and  white  felspar^  and 
black  mica)^  large-grained  greenstone^  syenite^  quartz^  homstone^  &c.  from 
the  size  of  a  walnut  to  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  These  beds  with 
these  of  slaty  sandstone^  mixed  with  beds  of  compact  gray  siliceous  sandstone 
seen^  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountain^  crowned  by  Catherine's  Peak^  seem  to 
impose  the  lowest  part  of  this  formation ;  which  appears  to  be  of  considera- 
ble thickness^  judging  from  the  section  afforded  by  the  valley  of  the  Hope 
River^  and,  but  for  the  very  great  difference  of  dips,  would  seem  to  pass  into 
the  submedial  class. 

But  to  continue  the  Hope  Valley  section. — At  Middleton  House,  which  I  es- 


|lipl|i;Mid^Qclioii>  iu  whidi  teini  ef  white  and  nae-cdlbmBei  Jgjfpmi^'i^iiififtk 
4#ie..itcat^,aira^  nind  with  o^ben  of  tandatone,  and  tiie  whole  leewMl^fMii- 
•tjftute  a  put  ^^ld|i(e(:«MMi^aH#iliQn  with  tiMf  led  itnd^gnty  mnditimnwi  nil'iMH 
|l^ii»B|H|ifti«MW<)'M|N^  lippw  poxlinl  ^4be  Hop«  Yafle^^ieiiite^i 

>lfanmt .PliiWJtf  ^  9^  beds  her^nietitHMied<pi<Meiit«  atbtntcT'Of tlhiiiMiiii  • 

ripOpimBil  7j9<  j^i(!P<»mit'4wndgto»eii,  >wi^  congioiiieratM,'  fefodd  -«£^pHi|illf 

9l«ieM,#|il^  and  io^MOled  iif^  the^nrae  kidd  ot'4s3k&iddmmi0km^ 

.Mpill(m%  iplipaitnilifi^  with  a^jr  iBandstone.    The  &p  oi  ihe>ft;il1fc^ 

f|Bm%;tt  a^  u|^.to  thje^  8,W>/ tJiey are  wiWB»  f hiiiir|bi 

4piniik«1ar^aiid'fq|peaf^^to  ''^^  iia^Ii»m^»^ 

{C,o4^|I(MWtI^le8M»t^#]^^      gray  coiapaet  limestone  e^BW^-ftrjiailjrtfi^lC 

.J^  beds  9f  which  are  te  feias  of  esksBmrni^mpai^^ 

jieill  aiHpquanee  TjQxy  ijoiuch  resemUyiDg  maay  lied^  of  tfie  caihoii^fcKiiiiilirt^  - 

^ne  in  the  Yicmity  of  Bristol^  such  as  that  of  Ctifion;  :&e.    I  ohmimsi^lfkm 

a^^p^eared  ta  be  eomiuil  rtoiains  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  KmestoM^^iiklip^iM^ 

tions  of  bivalve  shells.    These  limestone  beds  dip  at  about  an  angle  of  75^  to 

the  eastward^  which  is  by  no  means  conformable  to  the  mass  of  red-i^ndstone 

and  conglomerate  rocks  in  which  they  seem  in  some  measure  included;  yet  a 

collection  of  similar  limestones^  not  much  more  in  the  whole  than  50  or  60 

feet  thick^  crosses  a  valley  near  the  Mount  Pleasant  beds  in  an  East  and  West 

direction^  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  them.  The  same  kind  of  limestone 

beds  are  found  near  Flamstead  House^  in  the  Port  Royal  Mountains.    The 

dip  is  not  clearly  shown  at  this  place ;  but  the  limestones  are  associated  in  the 

same  manner  as  those  near  Mount  Pleasant^  and  appear  to  be  a  continuation 

of  them;  for  patches  of  compact  gray  blue  limestone  may  be  seen  in  several 

places  between  Flamstead  and  the  Botanical  Garden.     Now  Mount  Pleasant 

is  situated  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Flamstead^  and  this  is  precbely 

that  of  the  red-sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  district^  for  their  direction 

is  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  so  that  the  Mount  Pleasant  limestones  may  be  referred  to 

the  place  I  have  assigned  them^  notwithstanding  the  dip.     Thick  beds  of  yel- 

*  The  moantaia  which  rises  to  the  west  of  the  house,  and  of  which  this  cliff  forms  a  part,  isi 
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lowish  and  decomposed  sandy  rock  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above  lime- 
stones both  at  Flamstead  and  Mount  Pleasant.  The  limestones  of  (he  latter 
place  appear  to  be  succeeded  for  a  short  distance  by  sandstones  and  conglo- 
merates^ resembling  those  above  mentioned. 

Next  in  order  above  these  appear^  nearly  opposite  the  Botanical  Garden^  a 
series  of  shale^  schistose  sandstone^  and  more  compact  sandstone  beds  which 
very  clddely  resemble^  in  mineralogical  structure^  the  coal  measures  of  some 
parts  of  England^  and  the  probability  of  their  being  such  becomes  the  greater^ 
from  the  circumstance  that  thin  seams  of  coal  are  observed  among  them.  I 
met  with  only  three  of  these  seams  of  not  more  than  an  inch^  and  an  inch  and 
-a: half  in  thickness ;  how  numerous  they  may  be^  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  say^  as 
the  section  presented  was  of  no  great  size ;  yet  I  do  not  suspect  that  there  are 
any  beds  of  this  substance  that  would  be  worth  working  for  useful  purposes. 

The  general  dip  of  these  beds  is  to  the  S.W.>  sometimes  at  a  considerable 
angle ;  they  therefore  dip  conformably  with  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
rocks  on  which  they  seem  to  rest^.  I  searched  in  vain  for  the  vegetable  im- 
pressions^ generally  termed  coal  plants^  from  being  found  among  the  true  coal 
measures^  which  these  beds  nevertheless*  very  much  resemble :  they  are  co- 
vered by  a  brownish  red  conglomerate  principally  composed  of  rounded  pieces 
of  porphyry^  mixed  with  pebbles  of  other  trap  rocks^  sandstones,  &c.,  the 
whole  being  associated  with  porphyries  and  trap  rocks.  This  conglomerate 
would  iqppear  referrible  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation  as  the  rothe  todte  lie- 
gende  of  the  Germans.  According  to  some  geologists  the  whole  of  the  rocks 
here  enumerated  might  be  included  under  the  head  of  red-sandstone  {grh 
rouge),  the  coal  measures  being  merely  subordinate.  Humboldt  conceives 
that  "  le  gres  houiUer  et  le  porphyre  constituent  une  mSme  formation  (rothes 
todies  liegende),  variable  d'aspect,  et  d'une  structure  souvent  tres-compli- 
queef ;''  and  D'Aubisson  states  that  '^  la  grande  formation  de  gres  houiller  se 
divise  tres-convenablement  en  deux  parties ;  V  une  comprend  le  terrain  houil- 
ler proprement  dit ;  et  I'autre  le  gres,  appele,  dans  la  Thuringe,  gr^^  rouge, 
avec  ses  couches  subordonnees :  mais  tout  en  distinguant  ces  deux  parties, 
nous  remarquerons  qu'elles  appartiennent  a  la  mSme  formation ;  et  quoique 
le  terrain  houiller  soit  le  plus  souvent  au-dessous,  il  lui  arrive  quelquefois 
d'etre  entremSle,  et  mSme  d'etre  superpose  au  gres  rouge  X-"  The  same  au- 
thor again  remarks,  that  ''  le  gres,  masse  principale  du  terrain  houiUer,  prend 

*  The  beds  are  continued  across  the  valley  of  the  Hope  River ,  and  will  be  observed  forming  a 
cliff  near  the  Botanical  Garden. 

t  Essai  Geognostiqne  sur  le  Gisement  des  Roches  dans  les  Deux  Himlsphires,  p.  205. 
];  Traite  de  Geognosie,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 

VOL.  II. — SECOND  SERIES.  Y 


9m  Uti>SitM'B90kmtk».amkgfif4miim/. 


■iiiltet  «Ae  ffmhi»mAmm<MK  ca.  timoMmmat,  wi.nbim^'m  mn|iiiiii  0Mm 
d'ipfti^taide^teadiWk  11  ■  it(i  |ftinrfiili1nmnnt  ntiwiiili  iiii  Tltiiwignij  iliii. 
r  ,yk>w>^g><li«i»  MiiiirtBiKMi  iri>cffi^aBwiateiiia.a»  MMMtwr  <rf>mMif  i»iilii 
Mi»  <»  be^mnlHumi  hatttfikK^  ■Humboidt.coMiitot  the  wfaotedwg—itlK 

iada,  lh»  plitwa  »f  Qriii>^#Mrti>  aBd4beb«ilB>4i£  tike  Anum^^lAilii^ 
Jeaiiga^wdb-MBiwtairiMJwrtinB.  ^ai  he  iMnA  veiy  nacbt»ffi;eai9lJ||ir^fl»H! 
Bk,  BaMMimA  Mr,  Qttijkm^  fetaiifc on  tfak  mlgeet t^^thrii  #iM» 
wielhi  wjwlem  ibb^  dwtriet  ef  Bn^bnd  we  ln|.w4hfee  ftNhBatioii»^of^i«||«^^ 
rtNie^-ti»4fkiiKr'4i«ii  »indfiiiiiii»>  the  wg/ilim  yrit,  end  llMeUiiiiiieaMiilM 
eUMifaie l»be  ueeiwrtW  iiiHi  oeeeboiher  airing  te  their. pMfm&m^tfUm' 
Jmi^mnktBihtm  m«liiiiiny;h«ii  efwwigieuiewite  jend  e»  anAtf  vodoKMigifit 
vngraiirili|%i  yliked^  im  wanmBftabboi,  the  euth'e  rarihce;  iv«  ftrithmiii 
nintt  iinrintliiwijkijeiimiing  ledtseiidilone,  ud  ee^  nereofcr  ^iifiMNMiy 
MtiliyHrijhiAcii^  «M4hiitit lies  overtbeeoel.iMMuet;  eiMMUii  tlpiMMIp 
heBe«di>4M»i  ted  » thiidi;  thi^  it  iem;  meaAv  ef  the»^coel  fMnnetifliM^r  - ; 

^5  5rhe  wiiffxwn  gfftt  eftwb  the  belt  ««ue[|ie  in  the  iniith  imrnjfciNii 
field  of  a  red  sendstone  beloDging  to  the  coal  measures.  But  occarionaBy 
even  in  this  coal-field^  and  very  frequently  in  the  coal  districts  on  the  conti- 
nent, all  the  coal-grits  acquire  a  red  colour ;  and  for  this  reason  we  now  find 
it  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  continental  geologists,  that  the  gris 
rouge  is  a  member  of  the  coal  foimation/' 

lift  fiict  supposing  the  red  conglomerate  occurring  between  the  magnesian 
Kmestone  and  coal  measures^  the  latter  and  the  old  red  sandstone  to  come  to- 
gether^ the  carboniferous  limestone  being  wanting^  and  the  coal-grits  genenlly 
red^  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  begins  or  the  other  ends; 
and  I  consider  this  to  be  the  case  in  Jamaica :  for  although  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hope  River^  the  rocks^  which  I  take  to  represent  the  coal  measures^  do  pre* 
sent  a  marked  appearance  for  a  short  space^  they  seem  included  among  the 
red  sandstones. 

With  regard  to  the  other  places  in  Jamaica  where  I  have  observed  the  red 

*  Trait6  de  66ognosie,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

t  Essai  G^ognostique,  &c. 

X  Iq  their  paper  oa  tiie  Sonth-westera  Coal  District  of  England  :  Geological  TransactioiMr, 
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sandBtones  and  conglomerates^  the  map  will  express  better  than  words^  the 
space  occupied  by  them ;  I  shall  therefore  only  offer  remarks  on  those  places 
where  sections  may  in  some  measure  be  obtained. 

Upon  the  summit  of  St.  Geoi^e*8  Gap  thick  beds  of  red  sandstone  are  ob- 
servable^ which  with  numerous  similar  beds  interstratified  with  red  conglome- 
rates dip  to  the  S.  W.  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain ;  and^  as  before 
observed^  strata^  which  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  these^  are  found  bs^ 
sociated  with  the  submedial  rocks  on  the  northern  face  of  the  same  mountain  : 
this  circumstance  would  make  it  appear  probable  that  the  red  sandstone  passes 
into  the  grauwacke^  if  it  were  not  for  the  very  sudden  change  of  dip  in  the 
two  red  sandstones  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain. 

Descending  from  St.  George's  Gap  to  the  Kingston  plain  on  the  souths 
beds  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  are  met  with^  precisely  resembling 
those  that  occur  on  the  Hope  River^  of  which  indeed  they  form  the  continua- 
tiony  St.  George's  Gap  being  part  of  Catherine's  Peak  ridge.  These  are 
succeeded  and  covered  by  a  light-coloured  sandstone^  most  probably  the  same 
that  occurs  near  the  limestone  and  coal  measures  on  the  Hope  River^  I  did 
not  however  perceive  any  of  the  latter  rocks  on  the  descent  from  the  Gap. 

The  Agua  Alta  or  Wag  Water  presents  a  section  of  red  sandstones  and 
conglomerates^  which  would  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  those  above  de- 
scribed^ and  which  are  particularly  interesting^  as  an  evident  passage  takes 
plaee  between  them  and  the  grauwacke  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of 
St.  Mary's.  The  road  from  Annotto  Bay  to  Scot's  Hall  (Maroon  Town)  tra- 
verses some  elevated  land  in  order  to  avoid  a  great  bend  in  the  Agua  Alta^ 
where  the  Ugly  River  flows  into  it.  The  grauwacke  which  is  here  princi- 
pally composed  of  thick  conglomerate  beds  contains  a  few  strata  of  a  red  co- 
lour ;  these  afterwards  become  more  numerous  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gray 
beds ;  slaty  beds  of  the  latter  colour  may  however  be  occasionally  observed 
among  the  red  sandstones  some  little  distance  to  the  south  of  the  elevated 
land.  These  rocks  therefore  seem  to  pass  into  one  another;  in  fiEu:t  the 
change  is  at  first  scarcely  more  than  that  of  colour^  the  component  parts  of 
the  gray  and  red  beds  closely  resembling  each  other. 

The  lower  beds  of  old  red  sandstone  sometimes  graduate  (as  is  well 
known)  into  grauwacke  upon  which  it  reposes ;  therefore^  if  the  St.  Mary's 
rocks  be  considered  as  grauwacke^  we  may  not  unfairly  conclude  that  the 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  Scot's  Hall  (Maroon  Town)  represent  the  old 
red  sandstones  of  the  English  series.  From  the  circumstance  of  old  red  sand- 
stone passing  into  grauwacke  it  is  usual  for  continental  geologists  to  consider 
it  as  a  variety  of  the  latter  rock :  Humboldt  does  so  in  his  ^^  Eseai  G^ognos- 

y2 
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tique  8ur  le  Gisement  des  Roches/'  (p.  157^)  and  divides  it  from  the  grh  rouge 
of  the  French  and  the  rotke  todte  liegende  of  the  German  geologists^  to  which 
latter  rock  an  eminent  British  geologist  considers  it  should  be  referred*: 
A  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Scot's  Hall  (Maroon  Town)  these  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  disappear^  and  are  succeeded  by  trap  rocks;  their  dip 
varies^  but  is  principally  to  the  southward ;  I  observed  it  once  S.E.  on  the 
elevated  land  where  these  beds  pass  into  grauwacke. 

At  Green  Castle^  situated  on  a  mountain  a  short  distance  westward  from 
Scot's  Hall  (Maroon  Town)^  these  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  are  well 
exposed^  as  also  between  Green  Castle  and  Konigsburg  estate.  The  conglo- 
merates in  these  places  are  principally  composed  of  rounded  pieces  of  trappean 
rocks^  and  among  the  latter  are  greenstones  and  beautiful  porphyries:  the  beds 
dip  at  about  45^  to  the  S.W.  near  Green  Castle^  but  they  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular not  far  from  the  same  place*  On  the  road  to  Konigsburg  the  strata 
dip  in  some  places  to  the  N.W.  Among  the  contents  of  a  conglomerate  bed 
near  Green  Castle  House^  1  found  a  rolled  agate  and  a  rounded  piece  of  green 
carbonate  of  copper. 

A  considerable  number  of  porphyry  pebbles  are  found  in  the  conglomerates 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  by  which  the  road  passes  from  the  Green  Castle  to 
Konigsburg ;  this  causes  the  rock  more  to  resemble  the  red  conglomerates  of 
Teignmouth^  &c.  in  Devonshire^  than  old  red  sandstone ;  yet  as  porphyries 
are  much  mixed  with  those  Jamaica  rocks  that  are  inferior  to  it^  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  Blue  Mountain  district^  there  seems  no  reason  why  rolled  pieces 
of  that  substance  should  not  occur  abundantly  in  these  conglomerates,  which 
rest  on  them. 

A  passage  of  these  rocks  into  the  grauwacke-looking  rocks  of  St.  Mary's 
will  be  observed  near  Konigsburg,  where  the  red  beds  become  extremely 
marly,  and  pass  into  a  gray  shaly  slate  much  mixed  up  with  the  grauwacke  of 
St.  Mary's.  After  all  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  rathe  todte  liegende  and  old 
red  sandstone  in  this  district,  between  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish. 

♦  The  term  neio  red  conglomerate  is  no  doubt  a  bad  one  for  the  red  conglomerates  that  occur 
between  the  coal  measures  and  the  magnesian  limestone,  as  it  would  seem  to  imply  a  conDezion, 
with  the  new  red  sandstone  (the  bunter^sandstein  of  the  Germans,  and  gr^s  bigarrs  of  the 
French);  now  the  latter  and  the  red  conglomerates  in  question  are  separated  by  the  whole  mass 
of  the  magnesian  limestone  {calcaire  alpin^  alpenkalkstein)^  and  therefore  constitute  two  sepa. 
rate  formations,  which  may  however  come  together,  the  magnesian  limestones  being  wanting,  as 
is  probably  the  case  in  Devonshire :  indeed  the  red  conglomerates  of  Exeter  bear  so  much  resem- 
blance to  the  German  rothe  todte  liegende  that  I  should  propose  the  name  of  Exeter  conglo- 
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.  On  the  Buff  Bay  River^  and  on  the  Southward  of  Charles  Town^  there  are 
thick  beds  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate^  which  pass^  as  before  stated^ 
into  the  submedial  rocks  of  that  district ;  these  beds  very  much  resemble  those 
at  the  head  of  the  Hope  River^  and  very  probably  belong  to  the  same  epoch 
of  formation. 

Among  the  Port  Royal  Mountains  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  rocks 
will  be  observed^  closely  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  red  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  of  the  Hope  River^  of  which  in  fact  they  form  the  continua- 
tion. 

Between  Guava  Ridge  and  the  Yallahs  River^  but  nearest  the  latter  place^ 
there  are  thick  beds  of  very  compact  siliceous  sandstone^  which  apparently 
belong  to  the  red  sandstone  formation  of  Jamaica ;  some  parts  of  it  are  so 
quartzose  as  to  resemble  M.  von  Humboldt's  description  of  his  ''Roche  de 
Quartz  Secondaire  */*  which  he  mentions  as  occurring  in  the  Andes  of  Peru 
between  the  7th  and  8th  degrees  of  southern  latitude.  He  states  that  this 
rock  is  less  developed  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  these  moun- 
tains^ and  that  on  the  latter  it  is  many  thousand  feet  thick^  and  replaces  the 
gris  rouge. 

Near  Cocoa  Walk  estate  on  the  Yallahs  River^  St.  David's^  twisted  beds  of 

« 

brown  conglomerate^  in  which  porphyry  pebbles  are  abundant^  are  seen  by 
the  road  side  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  these  are  much  mixed  with  slate 
clay^  which  is  also  twisted  and  contorted^  and  resembles  that  found  among  the 
coal  measures  of  the  Hope  River.  These  rocks  are  also  observable  on  the 
left  bank  beneath  a  mountain  capped  by  the  white  limestone  formation^  and 
the  whole  of  the  conglomerate  and  slaty  beds  are  referrible  to  the  rocks  under 
consideration. 

SUPERMEDIAL^  OR  SECONDARY  RoCKS. 

Porphyritic  conglomerate  associated  with  Porphyry  and  other  Trap  rocks. 
— ^These  rocks  would^  according  to  the  views  of  those  geologists  who  consider 
red  sandstone  (grh  rouge)  as  one  great  formation^  in  which  coal  measures 
are  subordinate^  be  classed  with  the  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  above 
noticed.  I  have  however  here  separated  them^  as  they  are^  in  Jamaica^  asso- 
ciated in  a  remarkable  manner  with  porphyry  and  trap  rocks^  which  the  others 
are  not. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  conglomerate  is^  that  the  pebbles  contained 
in  it  are  principally^  and  in  some  cases  entirely^  composed  of  various  kinds  of 

*  Essai  Giognostiqae  Bar  le  Gisement  des  Roches,  p.  231,  &c. 
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Hie  ixmgpMMrate  bedtjore  here  <tf  aieddidi  Imiwn  odioiiirt  end  am 
of  louiidedpieGef  <rf  porphyries  (prindpelly  deyBtoiie)^  of  Yarioiu 
eDd.ixther.itiif^  roelw,  oen^  iby  ««;  eigiHacwiia  wbttAio^  leUdNOMMM 
quwepigege  iiito*e  hiod  gf  tr^HP^ae  ^y^ton^^  -  the  gea^aJ  dqptq|tiheilwidi<i 
aieboiit ea  engieiol  45?  to  Ahe  S. W-i  aad  their  tlfidqiew  nufieeteiWIini^i 
ten  feet.  These  stmta  are  associated  in  an  obscure  manner  with  porphyry.  In 
one  place  the  latter  rock^  with  a  dark  claystone  base  containing  crystals  of 
white  felspar^  has  the  appearance  of  a  bed  interstratified  with  the  congkmier 
rate ;  but  this  may^  as  Dr.  MacGulloch  has  shown^  easily  occur  without  the 
porphyry  or  trap  actually  forming  a  bed. 

Not  far  from  the  Hope  Tavern  there  is  a  porphyry^  with  a  reddish  brown 
trappean  base  containing  white  crystals  of  felspar^  and  higher  up  the  valley 
there  is  another  with  a  compact  felspathic  base  containing  crystals  of  white 
felspar  and  a  few  small  grains  of  quartz. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map^  it  will  be  seen  that  trap  and  porr 
phyritic  conglomerate  extend  from  that  mentioned  on  the  Hope  River  north-: 
westerly  into  St.  Mary's^  and  south-easterly  through  Port  Royal  parish  to  the 
Yallahs  River  in  St.  David's.  I  shall  in  the  first  place  enumerate  the  rocli^ 
and  the  changes  they  undergo  in  this  range  of  country^  which  for  some  di- 
stance separates  the  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  from  the  white  lime- 
stone formation^  occurring  beneath  the  latter  and  above  the  former. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  descent  from  St.  George's  Gap  to  the  plain  of 
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Hope  Valley  covers  the  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates^  and  is  here  and 
there  mixed  with  greenstone.  Apparently  resting  upon  this^  and  on  the  low- 
est part  of  the  descent^  a  considerable  mass  of  syenite  comes  in^  very  closely 
resembling  that  found  among  the  submedial  country  between  Sheldon  and 
Abbey  Green^  though  here  associated  with  more  recent  rocks :  this  syenite 
plunges  beneath  the  inclined  diluvial  plain  of  Liguanea^  which  abuts  against 
it^  a  few  occasional  patches  of  white  limestone  only  intervening. 

The  Agua  Alta  presents  a  good  section  of  these  rocks  between  the  northern 
base  of  Stony  Hill  and  Scot's  Hall  (Maroon  Town) :  near  the  former  place 
brownish  red  porphyritic  conglomerate  occurs  beneath  the  lower  marls  of  the 
white  limestone  formation^  and  is  succeeded  by  porphyries  and  other  trap 
rocks  of  various  composition  and  structure ;  the  whole  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  great  mass  with  sometimes  one  ingredient  predominating  and 
sometimes  another. 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that  the  trap  of  Jamaica  is  often  very  much  de- 
composed to  a  considerable  depth  *,  so  as  not  to  be  always  immediately  recog- 
nised ;  but  by  careful  examination  hard  portions  will  be  found  forming  cliffs^ 
beds  of  rivers^  &c.  where  the  structure  can  be  examined.  This  decomposition 
of  the  Jamaica  trap  principally  takes  place  in  those  varieties  in  which  felspar 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mass  ;  it  would  therefore  seem  to  arise 
from  the  decomposition  of  this  mineral^  which  has  given  way  before  the  effects 
of  a  tropical  climate. 

A  mountain  of  syenite  composed  of  greenish  black  hornblende,  flesh-co- 
loured felspar,  and  colourless  quartz,  the  latter  mineral  being  rare,  rises  above 
Golden  Spring  estate  ( St.  Andrew's)  on  the  Agua  Alta  :  this  syenite  resem- 
bles that  of  the  descent  from  St.  George's  Gap,  and  is  most  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  it.  To  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  trap  found  on  the  Agua 
Alta  would  be  tedious ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  porphyries,  greenstones, 
and  syenites  seem  to  pass  into  each  other.  One  rock  however  which  occurs 
about  two  miles  south  from  Scot'sHall  (Maroon  Town)  deserves  attention, being 
wholly,  or  very  nearly  so,  composed  of  two  varieties  of  felspar,  differing  in 
colour,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  syenite  at  a  short  distance.  This  rock 
would  seem  referrible  to  that  variety  of  compact  felspar  which  Dr.  MacCuUoch 
denominates  '^ crystalline-granular  f :"  the  felspar  however  of  the  rock  in  ques- 
tion is  common,  not  compact ;  but  as  that  author  remarks  that  ^'  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  this  variety  does  not  sometimes  consist  of  an  aggregation  of  com- 
mon instead  of  compact  felspar  X/'  it  appears  to  be  a  rock  of  that  class. 

*  From  this  circumstance  it  is  often  known  in  the  island  by  the  name  of  Rotten  Stone. 
t  Greological  Classification  of  Rocks,  p.  496.  %  Ibid.  p.  497. 


The  road  over  the  hills  from  Stony  Hill  to  Green  Castle  (St.  Mary's)  pre-  i 
sents  trap  rocks  closely  resembling  that  afforded  by  the  Agua  Alta,  being  not 
fer  distant  from  it.  Between  Belmoot  (St.  Andrew's)  and  Green  Castle  I  ! 
observed  'a  porphyritJc  rock  having  a  light  brown  earthy  base  containing  cry- 
fltais  of  whitish  felspar,  a  few  pieces  of  green  hornblende,  and  a  few  specks  of 
mica.  Between  the  latter  places  I  also  found  some  masses  of  a  steatitic  rock 
mixed  with  trap,  which  latter  was  much  decomposed  to  some  depth  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  this  district. 

In  several  places  the  trap  had  a  sandy  appearance  arising  from  the  decom- 
position of  clinkstone,  which.  Dr.  MacCulIoch  observes,  *'  frequently  acquires 
an  arenaceous  aspect  on  the  surface  after  e.tposure  to  the  weather ;  so  as 
-  even  to  have  been  confounded  with  sandstone  by  incautious  observers*." 
At  Pimento  Grove,  a  cofiFee  settlement  between  Rio  Magno  Pen  (St.  Tho* 
mas-in-the-Vale)  and  Treraolesworth  (St.  Mary's),  trap  rocks  are  met  witb* 
which  apparently  are  continued  from  those  above  mentioned.  They  herp 
constitute  mountains  that  rise  among  others  of  the  white  limestone  formation, 
which  latter  resis  upon  and  covers  the  trap  on  the  North-east  and  South- 
vest.  The  trap  in  the  vicinity  of  Pimento  Grove  principally  consists  of 
greenstone  and  porphyry.  One  singular  variety  of  the  latter  composed  of  r 
dark  claystone  base  studded  with  crystals  of  white  felspar,  will  be  observed 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  having  the  porphyrltic  pieces  or  concretions  , 
rounded  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  soft  ai^flaceous  substance,  aromfg 
which  strings  of  chalcedony  are  sometimes  found.  The  above  is  the.  only 
instance  of  this  kiod  of  structure  that  came  under  my  observation  while  ia 
Jamaica,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  an  extinct  volcano  to  be  mentioDed 
hereafter.  Here  the  porphyry  is  of  a  very  common  kind,  and  is  associated 
with  greenstone  porphyries:  one  of  these  contains  brownish  red  crystals  of 
felspar,  and  crystals  of  augite ;  and  another,  grayish  white  crystals  of  felspar 
with  crystals  of  augite;  the  last  mineral  being  more  abundant  in  the  ktter 
than  in  the  former  of  these  varieties. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Williamsfield  and  Sandy  Gully  (St.  Thomai-in- 
the-Vale)  greenstone  and  porphyry,  very  much  decomposed  where  exposfed 
to  the  weather,  form  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley,  which  has  all  the  characters 
of  a  valley  of  denudation,  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  being  capped  by 
white  limestones,  which  seem  once  to  have  formed  parts  of  the  same  nuss. 
This  trappean  country  appears  to  be  connected  vrith  that  range  of  trap,  above, 
described,  which  extends  from  St.  David's  north  westerly  into  St.  Mary's;  itft 
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junction  with  it  being  concealed  by  the  white  limestone  formation  on  the 
East  of  Williamsfield^  &c.  Another  portion  of  decomposed  trap  appears  on 
the  road  between  Williamsfield  and  Hampshire  *  estates.  * 

A  small  portion  of  porphjrritic  conglomerate  occurs  near  Mount  Sinai 
estate^  on  the  Yallahs  River^  being  a  continuation  of  the  Hope  River  (ior- 
phyritic  conglomerates  on  the  South-east ;  it  is  however  greatly  covered  up  on 
the  Yallahs  River  by  the  white  limestone  formation. 

Another  ^itensive  district  of  trap  rocks^  constituting  the  principal  part  of 
the  St.  John's  Mountains^  and  extending  westerly  into  Clarendon^  occurs  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  that  which  has  been  above  described^  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  the  sides  which  I  have  examined  by  the  white  limestone  for- 
mation :  it  however  seems  referrible  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation  as  that 
above  noticed.  Ascending  the  St.  John's  Mountains  by  the  road  from  St. 
Dorothy's  Rectory  to  Luidas  Vale^  trap  appears  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river  near  Mountain  River  estate^  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain 
on  which  the  Barracks  are  placed.  Greenstone  and  porphyry  are  here  seen 
in  general  very  much  decomposed^  as  is  very  commonly  the  case  in  the  St. 
John's  Mountains.  Among  these  rocks  I  found  a  very  fine-grained  green- 
stone^ as  ako  a  purplish  brown  rock^  apparently  with  a  decomposed  felspathic 
base^  in  which  were  a  few  light  greenish  spots  of  decomposed  felspar.  The 
pcNrphyries  are  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition  to  a  considerable  depths  that 
their  various  bases  cannot  be  distinguished  without  considerable  difficulty : 
I  however  met  with  one  fragment  having  a  blackish  green  claystone  base^ 
vnth  crystals  of  greenish  white  felspar.  This  trap  mountain  is  covered  to- 
wards liuidas  Vale  by  the  white  limestone  formation^  which  also  occurs  in 
patches  upon  it^  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Barracks^  &c. 

A  decomposed  trap  rock  occurs  at  Pleasant  Hill  among  these  mountains ; 
and  this  spot  is  interesting^  as  the  trap  can  be  observed  almost  in  contact  with 
the  white  limestone  that  bounds  it  on  the  northward^  and  forms  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  towards  Luidas  Vale. 

That  part  of  the  St.  John's  Mountains  which  is  represented  on  the  map  as 
composed  of  the  rocks  under  consideration^  may  be  described  as  formed  of 
various  claystone  porphyries,  greenstones^  and  rocks  approaching  the  basaltic 
character,  with  various  modifications  of  that  rock  '^  of  which/'  says  Dr.  Mac- 
Culloch,  '^  indurated  clay  or  wacke  may  be  placed  at  one  extreme,  and  com- 
pact felspar  at  the  other ;  the  intermediate  member  being  claystone  and  clink- 

*  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  name  of  this  estate  ;  it  is  however  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
road  between  Williamsfield  and  Rio  Magno  Pen. 

VOL.  II. — SECOND  SERIES.  Z 
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A  porphyry  occurs  near  Port  Antonio  (Portland),  separating  the  white 
limestone  fro  tn  the  snbmedial  rocks;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exposed 
makes  it  difficult  to  refer  it  to  any  particular  epoch  of  formation.  This  rock 
win  be  observed  hot  fitr  from  the  town  on  the  road  to  Moore  Town  (a  Maroon 
tcrwh) ;  it  consists  of  a  reddish  gray  earthy  claystone  base,  with  crystals  of 
white  felspar,  and  crystals  of  augite.  Not  &r  from  this  there  is  another  por- 
phyry having  a  reddish  brown  claystone  base,  containing  small  reddish  cry- 
stals of  felspar  intermingled  with  moderately  sized  crystals  of  augite. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  earthy  claystone  rocks  which  are  found  in 
bne  part  of  the  descent  from  Monte  Diablo  into  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale^  and 
form  some  part  of  the  southern  &ce  of  that  mountain  ;  among  them^may  be 
%ehii  porphyritic  rock  composed  of  a  light  brown  earthy  base  thinly  spflpJded 
with  white  crystals  of  felspar.    From  the  information  I  received  it  would 

Geological  Classification  of  Rocks,  p,  480. 
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seem  probable  that  trap  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  mountain  range  which 
extends  from  Monte  Diablo  towards  the  north-eastern  part  of  St.  Thomas-in^ 

the-Vale. 

Superior  or  Tertiary  Rocks  ? 

To  this  order,  the  white  limestone  formation,  which  occupies  such  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  Jamaica,  would  seem,  if  we  only  take  into  consideration 
the  character  of  its  fossil  organic  remains,  in  some  measure  referrible.  Still 
however  I  have  many  doubts  upon  the  subject;  and  therefore,  while  I  class  it 
for  the  present  under  the  above  head,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  merely  a 
temporary  arrangement.  This  formation  is  principally  composed  of  white 
limestone,  varying  considerably  in  its  texture,  which  is  most  frequently  very 
close;  and,  when'  so,  strongly  resembling  the  compact  varieties  of  the  Jura 
limestones,  such  as  they  occur  among  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Mont  Saleve  near  Geneva :  in  fact,  specimens  from  the  latter 
place,  and  from  some  of  the  Jamaica  white  limestones,  present  scarcely  any 
difference.  The  white  limestone  of  Jamaica  is  not  however,  taken  generally, 
of  an  homogeneous  composition,  some  parts  of  the  same  stratum  being  more 
argillaceous  than  others;  these  latter  parts  becoming  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  surface  is  full  of  inequalities,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  name  of  hon^y-comb  rock  is  very  generally  applied  to  it  by  the 
Jamaica  colonists.  In  consequence  of  the  decomposed  surface  of  the  rock, 
and  the  thick  forests  by  which  it  is  generally  covered,  the  stratification  is  often 
very  difficult  to  determine.  The  strata  are  moreover  often  of  very  consider- 
able thickness, — from  10  to  20  feet.  This  compact  white  limestone  is,  in  some 
districts,  iuterstratified  with  thick  beds  of  red  marl  and  sandstone,  as  also  with 
white  chalky  marl. 

The  compact  white  limestone,  with  its  associated  beds,  constitutes  the  main 
or  middle  part  of  the  formation,  and  contains  organic  remains,  generally  casts : 
beneath  these  limestones  there  are  beds  of  sands  and  marls,  the  latter  con- 
taining fibrous  gypsum,  and  being  often  associated  with  bluish  gray  compact 
limestones,  sometimes  traversed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar. 

In  this  lower  part  of  the  formation  there  are  beds  of  yellowish  white  lime- 
stone, which  are  more  earthy  than  the  others,  and  contain  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  organic  remains,  among  which  a  gigantic  cerithium  may  be  noticed, 
together  with  echinites,  spines  of  echinites,  ostreas,  &c.  Some  beds  are 
principally  composed  of  the  remains  of  broken  shells. 

The  upper  beds  of  this  formation  are  generally  chalky,  sandy  and  marly  : 
still  however  many  beds  are  very  compact,  and  in  general  texture  and  appear- 
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BDce  agree  with  those  of  the  central  portion.     This  upper  part  contains  tht^f 
fossil  remains  of  the  genera  Conus,  Cerithium,  Astarte,  Natica,  &c. ;  and  near  v 
the  sea  coast  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Eaat,  Portland,  St.  George, 
and  St.  Mary,  a  considerable  quantity  of  corals,  which  frequently  have  almost 
a  recent  appearance. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fossil  organic  remains  which  I  procured  fron 
^hp^whjj^jiin|^to0e^ormation  of  Jamaica : 

MuUUocularUnioidoea^' 


1.,)^^^* 


9.  J^^mmulites. 


■.-"J  .i 


r3.  Serpula.  ^Wij. 
4.  Conus.      ^B 


Uniealoes. 


S.  Serpula. 

4.  Conus. 

5.  Buccinum. 

6.  Pleurotoma. 


7.  Cerithium  (two  species), 

8.  Turbo. 

9.  Natica. 


Bioahea. 


^- 


.  10.  M^"*;  ^'--^  ■■»■' 

11.  AdUrtei    ' 

13.  Cardita  (two  species). 

13.  Area. 


14.  Pccten  (two  species). 

15.  Ostrea. 

16.  Anomia  (Lamarck). 

17.  Terebratula. 


4~ 
0^ 


Echmites. 


18.  SpatanguB. 

19.  CidariB. 


SO.  Large  and  small  spines 
of  Echinites. 


Corals. 
21.  Cellepora.  |      22.  Astrea.* 

The  cerithium  figured  in  Plate  XXI.  is  of  considerable  size ;  yet  it  will  be 
observed,  that,  when  perfect,  it  must  have  been  much  larger.  At  one  time, 
I  considered  that  it  might  have  been  a  cast  of  a  shell  analogous  to  cerithium 
giganteum ;  the  latter  is  however  a  much  taller  shell  than  the  one  under  con- 
sideration,  which,  in  general  outline,  more  resembles  the  C.  Comucopiie  of 
Sowerby  (Plate  cucxxviii.).  Being  only  a  cast,  it  is,  of  course,  very  difficult 
to  refer  our  fossil  to  any  particular  species,  and  it  is  very  probably  a  hew  one : 

*  For  the  deteiminatioa  of  those  <rf  the  aboTe  which  occnr  only  u  cuta,  I  have  to  ackoow. 
ledge  m/self  iDdebted  to  Mr.  Miller,  author  of  the  "Natural  History  of  tlie  Criooidea." 
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for  although  we  are  generally  prepared  f  o  meet  with  the  same  fossils  in  rocks  of 
an  older  date^ — such  for  instance  as  the  submedial  or  transition  limestones^ — yet 
in  focks  of  the  tertiary  class^  which  are  generally  considered  as  of  partial  oc- 
currence^ and  more  regulated  by  local  circumstances^ .  we  scarcely  expect  to 
meet  with  fossils  of  the  same  species  at  any  great  distances^  such  for  instance 
as  that  between  Paris  and  Jamaica.  Let  however  the  above  list  of  organic 
remains  be  compared  with  that  given  of  those  contained  in  the  London  Clay 
by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips  in  their  '^  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  En- 
gland and  Wales/'  and  with  the  fossils  contained  in  the  Calcaire  grassier  of 
Paris  enumerated  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  in  their  account  of  the 
beds  of  the  Paris  Basin^  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
general  resemblance  between  them  as  far  as  respects  fossil  genera.  From 
this  circumstance  it  might  be  inferred^  that  the  white  limestone  of  Jamaica 
belongs  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation  as  the  Calcaire  grassier  of  Paris  and 
the  London  Clay  of  England. 

This  formation  is  of  considerable  depth  in  several  places^  particularly  in  the 
parishes  of  Manchester^  Clarendon^  St.  Ann^  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale^  and  St. 
David ;  its  thickness  in  some  of  these  places  cannot  be  less  than  from  SOOO 
to  SOOO  feet. 

In  enumerating  the  localities  of  this  formation^  I  shall  begin  with  the  parish 
of  Manchester ;  because  that  parish  forms  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
part  of  Jamaica  which  I  propose  to  describe^  and  moreover  the  middle  of  the 
formation  can  be  well  studied  among  its  mountains. 

The  road  from  Mount  Pleasant  in  Clarendon^  over  the  mountains  to  New 
Forest  near  Alligator  Pond  Bay^  presents  a  great  mixture  of  the  compact 
white  limestone  with  a  red  sandstone :  the  latter  seldom  appears  on  the  sur- 
face in  an  undecomposed  state^  its  place  being  very  generally  marked  by  a 
red  marly  soil.  The  mass  of  these  rock3  has  a  southerly  dip>  where  the  dense 
vegetation  will  permit  an  examination.  On  the  descent  of  Plowden  Hill 
towards  New  Forest^  compact  white  limestone  is  seen  interstratified  with 
rather  compact  red  sandstone^  which  contains  nodules  and  stripes  of  the 
white  limestone^  evidently  of  contemporaneous  formation  with  it.  The  beds 
are  slightly  curved^  and  dip  sometimes  at  35^^  at  others  at  40^  to  the  S.W. 

The  neighbourhood  of  New  Forest,  near  Alligator  Pond  Bay,  presents  sin- 
gular mixtures  of  the  white  limestone  with  the  red  sandstone :  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  found  among  the  Plains  (as  they  are  called)  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth's, included  between  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and  those  of  Manchester, 
and  terminating  near  Alligator  Pond  Bay.  Small  patches  of  rock,  rising  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  are  abundantly  scattered  over 


Us  surface,  presenting  at  some  distance  the  appearance  of  numerous  clumps 
of  trees,  distributed  over  an  immense  park.  These  rocky  patches  are  com- 
posed of  compact  white  limestone,  and  the  rest  of  the  plain  principally  of  red 
sandstone  ,*  thus  giving  to  the  former  the  appearance  of  the  remains  of  conti- 
nuous strata,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  swept  away.  This  would  ia 
some  measure  seem  the  case ;  for  although  the  lower  limestone  strata  of  these 
.rocky  patches  are  often  much  intermingled  with  the  red  sandstone,  and  are 
■  evidently  of  contemporaneous  formation  with  it,  still  the  upper  strata  terminate 
flo  suddenly,  that  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  they  once  extended 
[  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  they  do  at  present :  thus  making  it  probable 
t  Ihat  the  patches  formed  continuous  strata  which  have  in  a  great  measure  been 
'  desti'oyed  by  denudation,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  shown  by  the  larger  masses 
of  rock  found  isolated  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

These  patches  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  white  limestone 
<  patches  (o  have  been  included  among  the  red  sandstone  strata,  in  the  same 
manner  as  smaller  portions  are  now  seen  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  so  that 
when  the  plains  were  formed  into  their  present  state,  the  red  sandstone,  which 
Was  softer  than  the  limestone,  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  way  before  the 
causes  which  have  produced  most  of  the  present  inequalities  in  the  earth's  sur- 
^fftce,  while  the  limestone  was  left.  I  observed  that  the  white  limestone  beds 
of  many  of  these  patches  had  a  slight  dip  to  the  S.W. 

The  intimate 'mixture  of  red  sandstone  and  white  lime&tone'in  tbe'ne^lH 
bourhood  of  New  Forest  occurs  frequently  in  the  same  strata,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  make  it  most  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  except  by  the 
theory  of  contemporaneous  formation.  There  are  however  other  mixtures  Of 
the  two  substances  which  must  have  had  a  different  origin,  such  as  thi^  brec- 
cias and  conglomerates  in  the  same  district.  These  are  composed  of,' either 
fragments  or  rounded  pieces  of  white  limestone,  but  principally  of  the  htfer. 
Cemented  by  red  sandstone,  or  an  arenaceous  substance  of  a  lighter'  colour, 
approaching  to  yeUowish  brown,  and  presenting  much  the  same  appearance 
as  the  cementing  matter  irf  some  magnesian  or  dolomitic  conglomerates.  It 
does  not  however  contain  any  magnesia ;  for  Dr.  Daubeny*,  to  whom  I  gate 
specimens  for  examination,  states  that  "  not  one  of  them  contains  any  i^^»e- 
ciable  quantity  of  magnesia."  The  pieces  of  white  limestone  are  so  much 
lounded  in  the  conglomerate,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
forcible  destruction  of  some  of  the  beds  by  water,  anterior  to  the  formation  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Jamaica  white  limestone.     The  red  arenaceoot 
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rock  mixed  with  the  limestone  near  New  Forest^  is  in  a  great  measure  calca- 
reous. The  white  limestone  of  this  place  varies  in  its  degree  of  hardness^ 
but  is  principally  compact ;  in  one  instance  I  observed  it  of  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture with  thin  spathose  divisions. 

Quitting  the  Plain  or  Savannah  above-mentioned^  and  ascending  Marlbro' 
Hill^  white  limestone  will  be  seen  dipping  to  the  S.W.  The  May  Day  Hills 
are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  white  limestone^  red  sandstone^  and  white 
marb^  which  are  continued  down  the  beautiful  valley  with  the  inharmonious 
name  of  Mile  Gully^  a  name  moreover  altogether  inappropriate  as  applied  to 
this  valley^  which  is  many  miles  long^  and  any  thing  but  a  gully.  The  general 
dip  of  the  whole  limestone  formation  of  Manchester  appears  to  be  at  various 
angles  to  the  S.W. 

:  The  Round  Hill  in  Vere  is  formed  of  a  continuation  of  the  Manchester 
white  limestones^  and  is  remarkable  for  the  warm  saline  spring  that  rises  out 
of  the  limestone  near  its  base^  at  the  place  called  the  Bath*.  The  white  lime- 
stone formation  would  indeed  seem  in  some  measure  saliferous^  for  salt  is 
found  in  the  Long  Mountain  near  Kingston^  produced  apparently  by  the  eva- 
poration of  saline  dippings  from  the  rockf  •  Among  the  limestones  of  the 
Bath  in  Vere>  is  one  of  a  roseate  flesh-colourj  which  might  be  made  useful 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  Mocho  Mountains  in  Clarendon  are  composed  of  the  same  rocks  as 
those  of  Manchester^  the  red  sandstone  being  much  more  scarce.  The  stra- 
tification of  the  Mocho  Mountain  limestones  is  in  general  difficult  to  deter- 
mine^ from  the  thickness  of  the  forests  by  which  they  are  covered^  and  from 
the  decomposed  surface  of  the  beds^  which  are  often  honey-combed  to  a  con- 
siderable depth. 

The  traverse  over  these  mountains  by  the  Rock  road  exposes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  compact  white  limestone^  the  beds  of  which  would  seem  to  vary 
from  3  to  SO  feet  in  thickness ;  for  I  observed  blocks  that  must  have  belonged 
to  rocks  of  at  least  the  latter  size.  Between  the  higher  part  of  the  road  and 
Four  Paths  estate^  white  marls  come  in^  and  are  succeeded  by  a  yellowish 
and  rather  arenaceous  rock  effervescing  with  acids.  The  glen  through 
which  the  road  winds  to  Halse  Hall  Crawle  presents  cliffs  in  which  the  white 
limestones  appear  to  dip  to  the  Southward  at  about  an  angle  of  15^.  In  two 
or  three  places  on  the  ascent^  red  sandstone  will  be  observed  interstratified 

*  I  found  the  temperature  of  this  water  =:  W  Fahrenheit. 

t  I  was  informed  that  the  spring  at  Port  Henderson  was  saline,  and  that  it  rose  from  white 
Umestones. 


with  the  white  Hmestone ;  and  at  the  Crawie  itself  I  found  casts  of  univalve* 
and  bivalves  in  the  limestone. 

We  find  the  lower  beds  of  this  formation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chapet 
ton,  (Clarendon,)  between  which  place  and  Four  Paths  estate  above-men* 
Honed,  the  road  e3q)08ea  white  marlj  which  is  followed  by  whitish  friable  sand 
mixed  with  gray,  and  a  little  red,  marl :  these  beds  dip  to  the  N.N.E.  at 
about  45".  At  Chapelton  a  whitish  calcareous  marl  contains  portions  of  yd- 
lowiah  limestone  full  of  broken  fossil  shells,  some  of  which  may  be  easily  re- 
cognised as  of  the  Ostrea  genus.  Among  these  rocks  I  found  specimens  of 
the  large  Cerithium  formerly  mentioned.  Lower  down  the  hill  upon  which 
Chapelton  stands,  white  limestones  mixed  with  white  marls  and  sands,  sotne 
of  which  are  red,  continue  to  where  the  whole  formation  seems  to  rest  upoo 
porphyritic  conglomerate.  On  the  road  to  Savoy  estate,  a  reddish  and  white 
small-grained  conglomerate,  the  pebbles  in  which  are  mostly  porphynti(^'' 
rests  upon  the  other,  and  may  either  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  white 
limestone  formation  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  porphyritic  conglomerate. 

The  Barquadier  road  from  Chapelton  to  the  plains  of  Clarendon  shows  that 
the  limestones  of  that  part  of  the  Mocho  Mountains  dip  at  the  first  part  of  the 
descent  at  an  angle  of  15"  to  the  E.  by  S.,  and  further  down  at  about  30°  to 
the  S.E.  These  limestones  are  continued  to  Lime  Savannah,  between  whicl 
place  and  Denbigh  estate,  in  a  woody  part  of  the  road  not  far  from  the  former^ 
a  small-grained  conglomerate  is  interstratified  with  them,  the  pebbles  of  which 
are  principally  quartzose. 

The  white  limestone  formation  is  continued  from  the  Mocho  Mountains 
across  the  Rio  Minho,  and  forms  the  mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
which  gradually  fall  into  the  low  bills  which  separate  the  plains  of  C^endtm 
aod  Vere  from  that  of  St.  Dorothy's,  and  are  continued  to  the  sea  in  Old  Har- 
bour Bay.'  These  low  hills  are  ako  composed  of  the  same  formation,  exhibit- 
ing a  mixture  of  compact  white  limestone,  and  white  and  red  maris;  the 
l^ter  being  frequently  traversed  in  different  directions  by  white  calcareous 
matter.  In  the  rising  behind  Halse  Hall  House  (Clarendon),  which  fonns  a 
part  of  these  low  hills,  white  marl  rests  upon  compact  white  limestone,  among 
which  there  is  a  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  compact  white  limestone 
cemented  by  a  yeUowish-brown  arenaceous  and  calcareous  substance.  In  the 
white  limestone  behind  Halse  Hall  House  I  found  a  Nautilus,  TerebratiUse, 
and  NummuUtes,  with  numerous  casts  of  the  genera  Area,  Astarte,  Cardita, 
Cerithium,  &c.,  and  abundant  casts  of  Astres.  The  beds  dip  to  the  W.S.W. 
at  about  20^. 
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white  limestone^  as  is  also  the  hill  named  Portland  Ridge^  the  most  southern 
part  of  Vere  and  of  Jamaica ;  the  connexion  of  these  hills  with  the  white  lime- 
stones of  Manchester^  Clarendon  and  Vere^  is  concealed^  and  covered  up  by 
diluvial  and  alluvial  plains. 

The  formation  under  consideration  is  continued  from  Clarendon  into  St. 
Dorothy's  and  St.  John's^  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mountains  in 
the  latter  parish.  At  Wood  Hall  estate  (in  the  former  parish)  it  is  found  close 
to  the  trap^  upon  which  it  seems  to  rest^  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
mari  beds :  from  hence  to  the  southward^  the  hills  are  composed  of  compact 
white  limestone  mixed  with  red  sandstone  and  white  marl.  The  dip  observa- 
ble on  the  road  to  Old  Harbour  varies^  and  shows  that  the  strata  undulate ; 
the  most  prevalent  is^  however^  to  the  southward^  away  from  the  trap.  The 
small  hill  upon  which  the  Rectory  stands^  near  Old  Harbour^  is  composed  of 
white  limestone. 

Proceeding  from  the  latter  place  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  John's^  we  find  the 
white  limestone  at  Spring  Garden  Hill  dipping  at  about  an  angle  of  SO^  to  the 
S.W.  At  Hollow  Rock  Hill  it  is  mixed  with  red  sandstone^  and  from  thence 
to  St.  John's  Rectory  it  is  associated  with  red  sandstone^  and  red  marl  tra- 
versed by  numerous  veins  of  whitish  calcareous  matter^  the  two  latter  rocks 
predominating.  The  compact  white  limestone  is  more  abundant  between  St. 
John's  Rectory  and  Mountain  River  estate^  where  it  meets  the  trap :  patches 
of  it  are  however  seen  near  the  Barracks^  after  which  it  appears  in  considera- 
ble force  on  the  descent  into  Luidas  Vale :  among  the  beds  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion^ there  are  some  resembling  those  of  Chapelton^  principally  composed  of 
broken  shells ;  these  beds  are  also  mixed  with  marls^  and  dip  at  about  45^  to 
the  S.  The  white  limestone  formation  seems  here  much  confrised ;  in  one 
place  it  dips  slightly  to  the  northward^  and  in  another  at  from  10°  to  15®  to 
the  S.W.,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  from  this  section  to  say  whether  the 
limestone  rests  upon  the  trap  or  the  latter  forms  a  dyke  amid  the  former. 

By  reference  to  the  map^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  limestone  formation  occur- 
ring in  Manchester,  Clarendon^  Vere,  and  St.  Dorothy,  winds  round  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  trappean  district  which  separates  the  above-men- 
tioned limestones  from  those  of  St.  Ann's,  &c.  for  a  considerable  distance : 
thus  the  white  limestone  on  the  north  of  St.  John's  becomes  connected  with 
that  on  the  S. 

Although  it  may  seem  out  of  place  to  notice  fine  scenery  amid  a  dry  detail 
of  Geological  facts,  yet  that  traveller  must  be  indeed  dead  to  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  who  would  not  be  struck  with  the  fine  and  picturesque  efiect  produced 
by  the  first  burst  of  Luidas  Vale,  in  his  descent  from  the  Barracks.  This  beau- 
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the  great  wtf  eel  and  is  swallowed  up  dose  to  it. 

It  nav  here  be  remarked,  that  the  white  limestone  formation  of  Jamaica 
is  characterized  by  being  hollowed  into  innumerable  holes  and  caverns^ 
among  which  the  waters^  which  fall  in  the  districts  composed  of  it^  are  lost ; 
hence  arises^  the  general  scarcity  of  springs  in  that  part  of  Jamaica  principally 
compiosed  of  these  rocksy  and  the  necessity  the  inhabitants  of  such  parts  are 
under  of  making  tanks  to  preserve  a  supply  of  water.  The  portions  of  country 
occupied  by  the  white  limestone  formation  are  in  a  great  measure  shown 
upon  a  good  map  of  Jamaica  (Robertson's  small  map  for  instance)  by  a  great 
want  of  rivers^  while  the  latter  are  numerous  in  the  districts  composed  of 
other  rocks.  Some  rivers  will  be  found  to  flow  for  a  short  distance  and  then 
sink^  sometimes  coming  again  to  the  surface  and  again  sinking:  several  springs 
flow  only  for  a  very  short  space^  being  received  into  some  cavity. 

The  white  limestone  of  Luidas  Vale  is  continued  into  the  large  parish  of 
St.  Ann^  which  seems  ahnost  wholly  composed  of  rocks  of  this  formation^  pre- 
senting there  a  mixture  of  compact  white  limestones^  earthy  limestones^  white 
marls^  and  beds  of  red  sandstone.     Many  large  casts  of  bivalves  are  fcfund  in 
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Moneftgue.    This  parish  affords  many  good  se<^ion#,  amotag  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  cliffs  between  Ocho  Rios  Bay  and  the  Roaring  River  ^. 

The  St  Ann's  limestone  is  continued  into  St  Mary's  and  St.  ThoooAi^in- 
the-Vale ;  i  the  space  that  it  occupies  will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the 
miy  la  4he  former  parish^  beside  the  component  parts  of  this  formation 
which  have  been  above  enumerated^  the  shores  present  us  with  a  rock  com- 
posed of  either  white  or  flesh-coloured  limestone^  mixed  with  marl  and  con* 
taining  an  abundance  of  corals  intermingled  with  shells  ;  the  former  when 
broken  having  almost  the  appearance  of  recent  specimens.  I  could  not  per- 
ceive that  these  beds  were  separated  in  any  marked  manner  from  tbe  other 
white  limestones^  which  they  resemble  in  mineralogical  composition :  on  the 
contrary^  they  .seem  to  pass  into  them^  and  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
white  limestone  formation  of  Jamaica. 

These  beds  are  observable  on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Ora  Cabessa  Bay, 
and  constitute  the  point  apon  which  Fort  Haldane  stands,  the  island  opposite 
Port  IVfaria,  Pagee  Point,  and  several  small  patches  on  the  coast  from  the 
latter  plaee  to  Forster's  Cove,  where  the  points  on  both  sides  are  formed  of 
them*  They  here  dip  at  about  Sd^  or  30^  ta  the  N.,  and  are  separated  from 
the  gFauwacke  by  thick  conglomerate  beds,  which  also  have  the  same  dip :  on 
the  road  up  to  a  house  on  the  western  side  of  the  cove,  the  corals  are  beauti- 
folly  exposed.  These  beds  are  also  found  at  Blowing  Point,  Don  Christo- 
pher's Point,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Jack's  Bay :  at  the  former  places  they  are 
geneially  white  and  compact,  sometimes  of  a  flesh-colour,  and  do  not  contain 
so  many  corals  as  at  the  latter  place,  where  the  limestone  forms  a  rising 
ground  some  little  distance  into  the  interior. 

Between  Palmetto  Grove  (St.  Mary's)  and  Pimento  Grove,  and  to  the  north 
of  the  trapr  rocks  of  the  latter  place,  the  lower  marls  of  the  white  limestone 
formation  are  seen,  containing  some  beds  of  compact  grayish  blue  limestone. 
The  high  hill  between  Palmetto  Grove  and  Tremolesworth  also  exposes  the 
lower  members  of  this  formation,  in  which  the  marls  are  abundant.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  hill  running  to  the  N.W»  appears  formed  of  the  same  rocks. 

♦  The  falls  of  tins  river  are  extremely  beantifnl.  The  quantity  of  water  must  sometimes  be 
eon^erable,  and  is  most  probably  collected  in  the  high  lands  by  numerous  sink-holes,  which 
afterwards  unite  in  one  cayity,  through  which  the  waters  find  their  way  to  the  surface  at  a  lower 
level.  After  taking  a  considerable  leap  over  a  face  of  rock  Hie  river  rushes  through  woods,  and 
becomes  divided  into  many  branches  producing  a  singular  efiect  as  they  form  cascades  among 
the  trees,  which  even  in  some  places  rise  out  of  the  channel  itself,  without  being  overthrown  by 
the  force  6f  the  water:  this  would  seem  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  lime  diat  ^waters  depont  upon  the  roots  and  fallen  pieces,  which  are  thus  firmly  cemented 
together. 

2a2 
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Proceeding;  willi  tlie  continualion  of  this  formalion  into  St.  Thomas-in-lhe- 
Vale,  we  find  the  lower  marls,  which  are  sometimes  schistose,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pimento  Grove,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  trap  in  that  district:  from    , 
hence  to  Rio  Magno  Pen  the  limestone  will  be  observed  in  great  abundance. 

The  hills  on  either  side  of  Williamsfield  and  Sandy  Gully  estates,  are 
formed  of  compact  white  limestone  resting  upon  trap  rocks;  the  strata,  a« 
before  remarked,  appearing  to  liave  been  once  continuous^  and  the  whole 
looking  like  a  valley  of  denudation. 

The  mountains  that  surround  the  great  basin  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale 
are  almost  all  composed  of  the  while  limestone  formalion  ;  and  the  basin  itself 
would  seem  convertible  into  u  large  lake,  if  the  ravine  through  which  the  Rio 
Cobre  flows,  called  the  Walks'  Road,  between  the  Bog  Walk  and  Spanish 
Town,  were  stopped  up. 

Upon  Mount  Olive  estate  in  this  parish  there  is  a  singular  natural  bridge, 
formed  of  compact  white  limestone.     A  small  river,  (lowing  in  a  precipitous 
ravine,  is  crossed  by  a  natural  arch,  beneath  which  it  runs  (see  Plate  XX.).   | 
This  natural  bridge  is  lofty,  and  of  sufficient  breadth  at  the  top  to  permit  a  i 
cart-road  over  it,  which  lias  accordingly  been  established.     If  it  were  not  for  - 
the  arch,  the  water  would  be  blocked  up  by  this  natural  wall  or  barrier,  the 
cHlTs  rising  high  and  precipitous  on  either  side,  and  preventing  its  escape  la-   ' 
terally.     The  cavernous  nature  of  this  limestone  is  curiously  shown  on  the  ( 
same  property,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  water  is  procured  to  lum  the 
water-wheel.     A  rivulet  runs  on  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite  to  that  on  which 
the  works  are  placed ;  and  to  obtain  water  for  the  mill,  the  rivulet  is  danihed 
up  at  a  ^ven  fiace,  when  it  finds  its  way  through  the  hill,  rushes  out  of  a' 
hole  near  the  works,  and  turns  the  wheel. 

:Tbe  Walks'  Road  ravine  exposes  a  good  section  of  compact  white  limeJstone 
and  wtnte  marl  beds  ;  the  former  are  seen  varying  in  thickness,  and  dipping 
to  the  S.W.  or  S.S.W.,  near  the  opening  of  the  defile  into  the  basin  of  St. 
Thomas-in-rthe-Vale. 

The  formation  under  consideration  forms  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  the 
diluvial  and  alluvial  plain  of  St.  Catherine's,  and  constitutes  small  bilk  rwing 
out  of  it,  close  to  Spanish  Town,  and  on  the  road  to  Kingston.  A  white 
chalky  marl  is  exposed  on  tbe  same  road  between  the  former  place  and  the 
,  Ferry.  The  Healthsbire  Hills,  and  the  hiD  that  rises  above  Port  Henderson 
(opposite  Port  Royal)  are  also  composed  of  the  same  rocks. 

The  mouDtaios  which  join  the  elevated  land  of  Stony  Hill  with  those  of 
St  Catherine's,  and  which  hound  the  plain  of  Liguanea  for  a  considerable 
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Stony  Hill,  compact  white  limestone^  in  some  places  associated  with  red  sand- 
stbnei  dips  to  the  S.  S.  E.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  descent  from  the  same 
hill  to  the  Agua  Alta^  light  coloured  marls  and  sands  separate  the  great  body 
of  this  formation  from  the  porphyritic  conglomerate  on  which  it  rests. 

The  white  limestone  is  continued  but  a  short  distance  eastward  from  Stony 
Hill :  I  have  however  observed  a  small  portion  of  it  resting  upon  syenite  near 
Somerset  estate. 

The  Long  Mountain  situated  to  the  N.  E.  of  Kingston  rises  principally 
from  beneath  diluvial  gravely  and  is  wholly  formed  of  white  limestone :  the 
dip  is  difficult  to  trace^  yet  markings  may  here  and  there  be  observed^  which 
would  seem  to  make  it  probable  that  it  is  to  the  S.W.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  in  this  mountain  is  the  salt^  procured  above  a  pen  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Clark^  sometimes  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  used  at  table ;  it  is  found  in  a 
small  recess^  and  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  evaporation  of  saline  water 
which  percolates  through  the  marly  Hmestone  of  the  place. 

From  the  Long  Mountain  this  formation  is  continued  into  those  of  the 
Port  Royal  Mountains  which  approach  the  sea^  and  a  good  section  is  affi)rded 
of  its  beds  up  the  valley  of  the  Cane  River  to  the  Cascade.  The  white  lime- 
stone is  at  first  observed  at  the  latter  place  in  rather  thin  beds  dipping  to  the 
N.  E.  at  a  highly  inclined  angle.  Higher  up  the  valley^  the  beds  become 
thicker  and  dip  to  the  S.W.  at  from  75^  to  80^ :  near  the  fedls  the  beds  are  al- 
most perpendicular.  From  the  various  inclinations  of  the  strata^  they  appear 
to  have  been  much  disturbed  in  this  vicinity. 

From  the  valley  of  the  Cane  River^  a  belt  of  the  white  limestone  formation^ 
varying  in  breadth^  and  separating  the  older  rocks  of  the  interior  from  the  sea, 
runs  round  the  coast  from  the  South  to  the  North  side  of  the  island  by  the 
East  End^  and  passes  through  the  parishes  of  St.  David^  St.  Tbomas-in-the- 
East,  Portland,  and  St.  George's. 

The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Yallahs  River  presents  a  good  section 
of  the  St.  David's  portion.  Ascending  the  river  from  Albion  estate,  compact 
white  limestone  beds  are  seen  near  Norris  dipping  to  S.S.E.  at  about  40°; 
they  will  also  be  observed  curved  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  which  for  some  di- 
stance up  are  formed  of  this  rock  on  both  sides  the  river.  Approaching  Mount 
Sinai  estate,  the  lower  beds  of  the  formation  are  exhibited  by  the  road  side, 
and  in  a  great  measure  correspond  with  those  occurring  near  Chapelton  (Cla- 
rendon), with  the  exception  that  the  sands  do  not  seem  so  abundant,  whereas 
the  marls  are  more  so.  Among  the  lower  white  limestone  beds,  which  are 
slightly  earthy  and  arenaceous,  I  found  many  organic  remains,  among  them 
echinites  (cidaris  and  spatangus),  spines  of  echinites,   ostreas,   my®,  and 
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ceritbia ;  of  the  latter  genus^  besides  a  smaller  species^  I  met  with  the  gigantic 
one  figured  in  Plate  XXL  and  which  is  also  .found  in  a  similar  situation  at 
Cbapdton.  Beneath  tb^s^  beds  there  is  a  succession  of  gray  and  light.coloured 
marls^  among  which  I  discovered  fibrous  gypsum^  and  thick  beds  of  compact 
gray  blue  limestone ;  the  whole  resting  upon  porphyritic  conglomerate  near 
Mount  Sinai. 

White  limestone  beds^  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in  thickness^  have  a 
curved  dip  to  the  S.S.E.^  between  Norris  and  Lloyds  upon  Vavasers  Btven 
Marl^  limestone^  and  slaty  beds  of  the  lower  part  of  this  formation  are  seen 
from  the  latter  place  up  the  valley  of  the  Back  River  to  the  ridge  that  deacenda 
from  Yallahs  Hill*^  and  separates  St.  David's  from  St.  Thomaa-in-tbe-East 
This  connecting  ridge^  or  co^  as  it  would  be  called  in  Savoy  or  the  French 
Alps/ occurs  between  the  Petersfield  aiid  Back  riverSj^  and  presents  a  mixture 
of  white  mad^  brown  sandstone,  slate  day,  and  gray  marl,  with  gray  and 
white  limestones,  in  beds  nearly  vertical,  having  a  direction  about  N.E;  and 
S.W.    YeUoif^ish  sandstone  should  also  be  added  to  this  list. 

The  white  limestone  formation  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  cornea  close  up 
to  the  submedial  country  between  Spiring  Garden  and  Bath  ;  and,  between 
the  former  place  and  Whitehall  estate,  upon  the  Plantain  Giarden  Riverj 
white  limestone  associated  with  red  marly  sandstone  rests  upon  argillaceoQS 
slate.  The  low  hiHs  on  the  south  of  Plantain  Garden  River  between  White* 
hall  and  Sunning  Hill  are  composed  of  white  sandstone  and  mar)  mixed  with 
reddish  sandstone.  Beds  of  gravel  and  coarse  sandstone  are  found  near 
Golden  Valley,  the  relations  of  which  to  the  rocks  of  the  surrounding  country 
I  did  not  clearly  ascertain,  but  they  seem  to  occur  beneath  the  white  limestone 
formation. 

The  low  hills  extending  to  the  sea  on  the  south  of  Bath  are  composed  of 
the  white  chalky  marl  portion  of  this  formation,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  some  varieties  of  chalk.  These  hills,  which  reach  to  the  Great  Morass 
near  Morant  Point,  are  separated  from  the  white  limestone  on  the  north  of 
Plantain  Garden  River  by  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  plain  (rich  in  sugar  estates) 
which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  beyond  Bath,  and  most  probably 
conceals  the  junction  of  the  limestone  on  the  south  with  that  on  the  north. 

The  white  limestone  that  forms  the  coast  from  the  north  of  Wheelersfield, 
Hordleys,  Amity  Hall,  and  Holland  estates  round  the  North-east  Point  to 
Port  Antonio,  presents  an  association  of  compact  white  limestone  and  white 
marl,  mixed  occasionally  with  some  red.     At  Manchioneal  Harbour  the  white 

*  This  mouQtain  is  stated  to  be  2706  feet  ab( 
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marl  contains  corals^  spines  of  Echinites^  and  Terebratulas^  besides  casts  of 
other  shells.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  coast  the  white  marl  is  the  pre- 
dominating member  of  the  formation ;  and  most  of  the  low  points^  which  are 
numerous^  contain  an  abundance  of  corals^  which  have  almost  a  recent  ap- 
pearance when  fractured^  resembling  those  formerly  mentioned  as  occurring 
at  Forster's  Cove  (St.  Mary's).  The  dip  of  this  limestone  and  marl  is  either 
E.^  N.E.^  or  N.N.E.^  according  to  its  bearing  with  the  interior  of  this  part  of 
the  island  round  which  it  mantles. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Turtle  Crawle  Bay  a  sandy  and  chalky  rock  is 
worked  for  building-stones^  which  are  used  at  Port  Antonio ;  the  white  lime- 
stones and  marls  of  which  latter  place  rest  upon  porphyry. 

From  Port  Antonio  to  Burlington  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande)  the 
coast  is  formed  of  white  limestone  and  marl^  the  latter  being  sometimes  sandy ; 
the  beds  of  the  former  dipping  northerly  at  the  cliffs  near  the  ford  over  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Good  sections  are  afforded  of  this  formation  in  St.  George's  by  the  Swift^ 
Great  Spanish^  and  Buff  Bay  rivers.  It  extends  up  the  former  to  Eden 
estate ;  and  both  sides  of  the  river  present  fine  cliffs  of  the  rocks  under  con- 
sideration. The  white  limestones  extend  up  the  Great  Spanish  River  to 
about  half  a  mile  or  more  above  Skibo^  the  beds  varying  in  thickness^  and 
being  contorted  near  the  latter  place.  The  road  from  Canewood  to  Low 
Layton  estate^  between  the  mouths  of  the  Swift  and  Great  Spanish  rivers^  is 
upon  white  sandy  marl  and  limestone ;  but  to  the  northward  of  Lennox^  and 
rising  above  Low  Lay  ton  the  country  is  composed  of  volcanic  rocks. 

This  formation  continues  up  the  Buff  Bay  River  for  about  a  mile  above 
Charles  Town^  the  beds  varying  in  thickness  and  dipping  northerly^  being 
however  curved  in  some  places.  The  hills  that  back  the  low  flat^  between 
Annotto  Bay  and  Buff  Bay  are  composed  of  white  limestones  and  marls ;  the 
extent  of  country  occupied  by  them  between  the  sea  and  the  older  rocks  gra- 
dually becoming  nai:rower  as  we  approach  the  former  place.  In  one  spot 
between  these  two  villages^  I  found  nodules  of  chert  in  the  white  marl^  from 
which  circumstance  it  appears  probable  that  the  loose  pieces  of  chert  scattered 
over  the  surface  in  some  parts  of  St.  Mary's  parish^  as  for  instance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Islington  estate^  and  in  the  diluvial  soil  between  Unity  and 
Non-Such  estates  and  Port  Maria^  may  have  been  derived  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  beds  of  the  white  limestone  formation  :  and  this  supposition  is 
rendered  more  probable  by  finding  pieces  of  compact  white  limestone  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  submedial  or  transition  country  between  Non- 
Such  estate  and  Port  Maria. 


F    Next  in  order  to  the  white  limestone  formation  may  be  mentioned  a  sand- 
W  itone  and  a  conglomerate  that  rest  upon  it,  and  which  I  have  named  as  above 
^because  I  have  most  frequently  seen  them  among  Savannahs.     These  rocks 
Hvrill  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  Mocho  Mountains  (Clarendon),  forming  the 
Pcommencemenl  of  the  large  plain  of  Lower  Clarendon  and  Vere  ;  St.  Jago's 
*  Savannah,  extending  to  these  mountains,  is  principally  composed  of  the  sand- 
stone, which  is  light  coloured  and  friable.     From  hence  the  sandstone  and 
conglomerate    sweep  round  by  Burnt  Savannah  to  Halse    Hall    and   Hays 
Savannahs,    skirting    (he    white  limestone  hills  and    separating   them    from 
Diluvium  and  Alluvium. 

At  Halse  Hall  llie  conglomerate  is  composed  of  rounded  pieces  of  various- 
porphyries  and  trap  rocks,  cemented  by  a  dirty  white  argillaceous  substance, 
and  mixed  witli  carnelians,  agates,  chalcedonies,  onyxes,  and  jaspers.  Tha- 
latter  minerals  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  conglomerate  hill  to  ihe  south  of 
Halse  Hail  works  (Clarendon). 

In  the  water-courses  among  the  above-mentioned  savannahs  there  is  an 
'abundance  of  magnetic  iron  sand  :  this  mineral  is  indeed  common  in  i-eveial 
^' parts  of  Jamaica,  but  not  so  much  so,  I  think,  as  among  the  savannah  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates  *. 

The  same  sandstones  and  conglomerates  will  be  observed  resting-  upon  Ihe 
white  limestoDe  formation  in  several  places  on  the  road  from  Halse  Hall  to 
Old  Harbour.  These  rocks  occur  in  other  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  in  no  great 
abundance  in  that  portion  which  I  have  selected  for  description. 

Diluvium  and  Alluvium. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  Professor  Buckland's  distinctions  so  well  borne  out 
in  a  country  far  removed  from  those  pkces  where  they  were  originally  made ; 
and  to  see  that  the  same  cause,  which  broke  up  the  surface  of  European  coun- 
tries, reducing  its  harder  portions  into  gravel,  has  also  affected  Jamutai  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  divisions  into  Diluvium  and  Alluvium  are  too  well  known 
to  require  any  notice  here :  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  describe  those  {daces 
in  Jamaica^  where  I  have  observed  them. 

The  first  district  which  I  shall  notice  is  tiie  great  plain  of  Liguanea,  upon 

*  The  beach  at  the  month  of  the  Rio  Minho  (on  the  left  bank)  is  almost  whollj  camposed  of 
magnetic  iron  uud,.  as  \»  alio  that  at  the  base  of  the  Round  Hill  in  Vere  :  the  same  sand  is  abon. 
dant  on  the  coast  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Swift  River  (north  ride  of  the  island),  and  it  is 
frequently  fonnd  in  the  water. courses  of  the  Jamaica  lowlands ;  it  is  not  however  conined  to 
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the  lower  part  of  which  Kingston  is  situated.  This  plain  presents  ah  inclined 
sur&ce^  fidling  g^dually  from  a  height  of  about  700  feet^  which  it  attains 
where  it  abuts  against  the  mountains  that  bound  it  on  the  north.  It  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  diluvial  gravely  consisting  principally  of  the  detritus  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  and  Port  Royal  mountains^  and  evidently  produced  by  causes  not 
now  in  action^  but  derived  from  those  mountains  in  the  same  manner  and  pro- 
bably at  the  same  period  with  the  numerous  tracts  of  European  gravel  which 
have  resulted  from  the  partial  destruction  of  European  rocks.  The  moun- 
tains which  bound  this  plain  are  composed  of  white  limestone^  porphyry^ 
syenite^  greenstone^  red  porphyritic  conglomerate^  and  siliceous  sandstones^ 
with  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  an  older  date.  Rounded  pieces  of 
all  these  rocks^  those  of  the  first  being,  however^  very  rare^  form  the  diluvial 
gravel  of  Liguanea^  which  bas  resulted  from  their  partial  destruction.  Though 
the  pebbles  are  not  in  general  of  great  size^  there  are  some  large  blocks  of 
siliceous  sandstone  among  them  near  the  Hope  estate^  and  I  have  seen  boul- 
ders of  greenstone  near  the  base  of  the  Liong  Mountain. 

The  Hope  River,  with  the  Mammee  River  which  falls  into  it,  drains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Mountains,  and  loses  itself,  when  the 
waters  are  low,  among  the  Liguanea  gravels,  where  the  latter  meet  the  solid 
strata  of  the  mountains ;  but  when  swollen  by  heavy  tropical  rains,  the  river 
rushes  with  considerable  force  through  the  defile  near  the  Hope  Tavern,  and 
traverses  the  gravel  plain,  which  it  has  cut  to  a  considerable  depth  :  so  that 
in  fact  the  causes  now  in  action  tend  to  destroy  the  diluvial  gravel  plain  of 
liguanea  rather  than  add  to  it.  The  section  of  these  gravels,  which  the 
river  has  formed  by  cutting  its  bed,  cannot  be  less  than  from  200  to  300  feet 
in  depth  near  the  Hope  Tavern  *. 

Proceeding  up  the  Hope  Valley,  a  part  of  the  road  displays  a  portion  of  di- 
luvium (the  rounded  pieces  of  rock  in  which  are  large)  resting  upon  a  pro- 
jecting portion  or  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  high  above  the  river. 

In  addition  to  the  Hope  River,  numerous  gullies  formed  by  heavy  tropical 
rains  cut  the  diluvial  plain  of  Liguanea  in  various  directions,  so  that  every 
stream  that  traverses  it,  tends  to  destroy  it. 

This  plain  descending  gradually  into  the  sea,  and  being  in  a  great  measure 
defended  from  the  ravages  of  the  latter  by  the  Palisades  (a  sand-bank  that 
extends  several  miles,  and  joins  the  town  of  Port  Royal  with  the  main  land), 
idluvial  matter  is  deposited  in  some  parts  of  the  shore,   more  particularly 

*  The  Tavern  itself  is  608  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  according  to  mj  barometrical  obser. 
▼ationSy  and  the  dilavial  gravel  rises  above  it. 
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1  Kingston  and  Port  Henderson,  where  mangrove  trees  are  numerous. 
Itees  are  particularly  well  calculated  for  the  formation  of  alluvium,  their  ( 
L-Uke  roots  collecting  mud  and  other  matters  together,  and  protect* 
il^'VilMit  they  have  accumulated  from  any  sudden  rush  of  water. 
-  -9?IW<iiluvial  plain  of  Liguanea  is  continued  westward  through  the  lowlands  : 
of  "St*  Cfttherine's  and  St.  Dorothy's;   sands  and  clays  are  more  abundant  ia 
j^heae  Aatricts,  but  in  other  respects  the  diluvium  is  the  same.     The  sections 
aflwded'by  the  rivers  and  gullies  are  of  considerable  interest,  though  Uiereic. 
no  one  so  deep  as  that  of  the  Hope  River. 

of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c.  have  certainly  not  yet  been  dis- 
1  in  the  Jamaica  gravels :  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  oppor- 
tnnities  for  such  discoveries  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  in  those  countries' 
HdKre  -gravel  is  extensively  used  for  roads,  &c.  The  climate,  moreover,  it 
Mdl-that  few  feel  tempted  to  risk  their  health  by  prosecuting  researches  of 
duB  nature.  The  large  plain  of  Vere  and  Lower  Clarendon  is  separated  fron. 
.the  abcnre  by  the  low  range  of  white  limestone  bills  formerly  mentioned.  It 
H-mrronnded  by  white  limestone  bills  and  mountains  on  all  sides  save  on  the 
HDnlb'and  south-east,  where  it  is  washed  by  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  that 
portioii  protected  by  Portiand  Ridge.  The  greater  part  of  this  plain  is  dilu- 
'rial^  consisting  of  gravels,  clays,  and  sands  ;  the  former  are  principally  com^ 
^osed  of  poqriiyiy,  Ipredittonej  and  other.trap  rock  peblilei>  that'WoaM  "tffttt 
to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  partial  destruction  of  At 
trap  districts  among  the  St.  John's  and  Clarendon  mountains. 

Many  good  sections  are  afforded  of  this  diluvium  by  the  Rio  Minho,  which 
traverses  it  nearly  through  its  whole  length,  as  also  by  many  deep  gullies ;  it 
is  easy  to  remark  here,  as  in  Liguanea,  that  the  causes  now  in  action  tend  to 
destroy  this  plain,  and  are  altogether  inadequate  to  its  formation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  the  diluvium  of  this  district  is  neariy  sur- 
rounded by  white  limestone  hills  and  mountains,  very  few  fragments  of  this 
rock  are  found  in  it ;  from  which  circumstance  it  would  appear  that  the  Kne- 
stones,  though  in  general  tolerably  compact,  were  unable  to  resist  the  effects 
of  violent  attrition  so  well  as  the  greenstones,  porphyries,  &c.  The  Vere  and 
Clarendon  diluvium  rests  for  some  distance  upon  the  Savannah  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  before  mentioned,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  them. 

Diluvium  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  Luidas  Vale,  and  in  some  parts  of  St. 
Thomas-in-the-Vale ;  and,  mixed  with  alluvium,  it  forms  a  considerable  tract 
of  low  land  between  Annotto  and  Buff  bays.     As  might  be  expected  the 
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man's  Pointy  and  Whydah  Bay^  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  DanieVs  River 
(Portland}^  appears  to  be  diluvial,  as  may  also  be  part  of  the  gravels  occurring 
in  the  plain  from  Bath  (St.  Thomas-in-the-East)  to  the  sea.  Through  this 
plain  the  Plantain  Garden  River  flows.  Most  of  the  gravels  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Serge  Island  estate  (St.  Thomas-in-the-East)  seem  also  to  belong 
to  the  same  epoch  of  formation. 

As  connected  with  the  subject^  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  the  valleys  of  the 
white  limestone  formation^  which  completely  oppose  themselves  to  the  theory 
that  valleys  have  been  formed  by  the  waters  now  flowing  in  them ;  for  no 
waters  flow  in  the  greater  part  of  those  hollowed  out  of  this  formation^  the 
limestone  beings  as  before  mentioned^  extremely  cavernous^  and  the  rains  that 
fell  being  speedily  swallowed  up  in  it :  yet  these  valleys  are^  as  to  form^  like 
most  other  valleys^  and  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  causes  which 
have  produced  the  greater  part  of  those  in  the  chalky  oolites^  &c.  of  England^ 
at  the  period  when  diluvial  gravel  was  formed. 

In  Jamaica^  where  so  many  caverns  exists  ample  opportunities  are  without 
doubt  afforded  of  seeing  whether  or  not  they  contain  the  remains  of  animals 
that  existed  before  the  diluvial  or  great  gravel  period.  Of  the  larger  caverns 
I  only  visited  two^  one  in  Luidas  Vale^  and  the  other  in  Portland  Ridge 
(Vere). 

The  first  is  situated  near  Swansea  estate^  and  winds  considerably;  the 
bottom  is  in  some  places  formed  of  clay^  but  I  have  not  heard  that  any  bones 
have  ever  been  found  in  it  *•  The  second^  or  Portland  Cave^  reminded  me  of 
Professor  Buckland's  cave  sections  in  one  place^  where  a  crust  of  stalagmite 
covers  silty  clay ;  but  whether  or  not  the  latter  contains  bones  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain^ from  the  want  of  the  necessary  implements.  How  far  this  stalagmitic  crust 

*  The  entrance  to  tins  cavern  is  highly  picturesque ^  and  is  concealed  from  a  distant  observer 
by  dense  tropical  vegetation.  The  first  part  of  the  cave  varies  in  height^  and  is,  in  some  places, 
lofty ;  this  portion  is  covered  with  grotesque  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  and  some  of  the  columns 
are  very  beautiful.  It  terminates  in  a  small  open  space  surrounded  by  cliffs,  where  some  negroes 
coltivate  plantains  and  cocos.  The  length  of  the  first  cavern  is  about  76  paces  allowing  for  all  in. 
equalities.  After  crossing  the  small  open  space  above  mentioned,  (probably  only  a  portion  of  the 
cave  that  has  fallen  in,)  we  entered  a  cavern  forming  a  winding  chamber,  about  89  paces  in  length, 
Ae  sides,  roof,  and  floor  of  which  are  covered  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  We  then  crept 
Aroogh  a  low  communication  about  three  paces  long,  and  entered  another  chamber  about  34 
paces  in  length,  containing  grotesque  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  We  then  came  to  a  small  space, 
thnmgh  which  we  crept  upon  our  hands  and  knees,  for  about  the  distance  of  two  paces ;  and  this 
opened  into  a  lofty  cavern  54  paces  in  length,  where  bats  were  clustered  in  considerable  numbers 
en  a  portion  of  the  roof.  This  chamber  was  separated  from  another  by  a  small  division.  The  space 
now  altered  was  tolerably  lofty  and  about  dl  paces  long :  at  the  end,  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and 
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r  In  that  part  of  Jamaica  whicli  I  examined,  I  observed  rocks  of  this  cha- 
riBcter  only  at  the  Black  Hill,  which  is  situated  between  Lennox,  Low  Layton, 
and  the  sea  (St.  George's).  This  hill,  when  viewed  from  the  netg-hbourhood 
of  Buff  Bay,  lias  a  somewhat  conical  appearancCj  and  rises  above  the  low  hills 
that  extend  towards  Savannali  Point:  the  hill,  however,  when  approached  is 
seen  to  be  no  cune,  notwithstanding  its  effect  at  a  distance. 

The  rockj  of  which  the  Black  Hill  is  principally  composed,  is  grayish 
brown  and  hard,  gives  out  an  earthy  smell  when  breathed  on,  and  may  in 
general  terms  be  described  as  a  volcanic  amygdaloid,  tlie  cells,  with  which  it 

xdmitted  tlie  liglit  of  iaj ;  ud  tfw  rnbbiih  formed  a  rongh  xBcent  and  detCMt,  oueypjflig  iSAk 
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by  a  low  passage,  where  we  conid  not  staad  upright,  21  paces  in  leagth.  After  passiiig.lfais  low 
place,  we  found  onrsetvei  in  a  chamber  14  paces  long,  and  we  then  entered  a  low  place  where 
the  bed  of  limestone  that  formed  the  roof  gradual!;  approached  the  clay  floor  and  prevented 
farther  progress, 

Near  this  cavern  is  another,  from  which  the  people  on  Swansea  estate  obtain  their  suppi;  of 
water,  which  remains  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  It  according  to  the  seasons.  Sometimes,  when 
heaTj*  rains  have  fallen  in  certain  parts  of  the  neightmurhood,  with  which  it  mast  have  commnni- 
cation,  it  msheB  out  of  die  cavern  with  great  noise  and  impetuosil;  into  a  gnllj^  bat  i«  soon 
swallowed  up  among  the  sink.holes, 

*  The  entrance  into  Portland  Cave  is  easy,  and,  from  being  low,  not  very  striking ;  but  when 
we  had  entered  a  short  distance  a  fine  chamber  presented  itself,  ornamented  with  several  very 
beautiful  stalactitic  columns.  We  then  proceeded  to  another  branch  of  considerably  larger  di- 
mensioos  than  the  first.  This  portion  is  extremely  beautiful,  the  stalactite^!  are  well  arranged  for 
e&ct,  and  the  whole  had  a  fine  appearance  when  ttie  negroes  with  torches  were  properly  distri. 
bated  among  the  columns,  many  of  which  are  of  large  dimen^ons,  and  beautifully  cryatallited  on 
the  surface.  After  examining  this  chamber,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  we  retraced  our  steps 
for  some  distance,  and  then  branched  oS*  through  passages,  in  two  or  three  places  rather  low, 
into  a  lofty  and  winding  chamber  of  some  length,  which  did  not  however  possess  the  beauty  of 
the  first :  at  the  end  we  crawled  through  a  low  passage  upon  our  hands  and  knees,  and  entered 
a  small  chamber  that  communicated  with  the  surfoce.     We  found  the  heat  in  this  cavern  very 
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abounds^  being  mostly  filled :  those^  however^  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  are  frequently  empty^  as  are  also  those  within  a  few  inches  from 
the  surfiEice.  The  interior  of  the  empty  cells  is  often  incrusted  with  a 
little  oxyd  of  iron^  while  those  that  are  fuU^  and  convert  the  rock  into  an 
amygdaloid^  omtain  chalcedony^  carbonate  of  lime^  and  occasionally  some  of 
the  zeolitic  minerals :  in  general,  chalcedony  lines  the  cavity,  and  the  central 
part  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  rock,  when  the  cells  are  empty, 
has  a  very  lava-like  appearance,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  which  is  exposed 
is  arranged  in  concretions  reminding  the  observer  of  the  porphyry  at  Pimento 
Grove.  These  concretions  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  white  argil- 
hceous  substance,  which  is  in  considerable  abundance  in  one  or  two  places. 
On  ascaiding  the  hill  it  becomes  more  rare,  or  at  least  is  not  so  easily  seen 
as  on  the  coast,  where  cliffs  of  volcanic  amygdaloid  rise  above  the  sea. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  Black  Hill  I  found  the  rock  changed  in  several 
places  into  a  substance  between  obsidian  and  pumice,  having  however  more 
the  character  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former,  and  presenting  every  appearance 
of  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  at  no  very  distant  period  (geo- 
logically speaking).  I  also  found  some  pieces  of  rock,  changed  on  the  sur- 
face into  this  kind  of  obsidian-pumice,  which  in  the  interior  were  claystone 
porph3nries,  having  a  dark  coloured  base  with  white  crystsds  of  felspar. 

The  connexion  of  this  hill  with  the  sandy  marl  member  of  the  white  lime- 
stone formation,  which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides  but  that  of  the  sea,  is  very 
obscure :  some  gravel  beds  will  however  be  observed  dose  to  it,  as  it  is  ap- 
proached from  the  mouth  of  the  Swift  River. 

The  Black  Hill  would  seem  referrible  to  what  are  commonly  called  extinct 
volcanos.  How  many  more  of  them  there  may  be  in  Jamaica,  I  bad  no 
means  q£  ascertaining,  though  probably  others  may  exist,  more  particularly 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  island,  respecting  the  geology  of  which  I  could 
obtain  little  or  no  information,  except  that  the  white  limestone  is  very 
common. 

Explanation  of  the  Sections.  (Plate  XIX.) 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  given  little  more  than  a  detailed  account  of 
the  composition  of  the  Jamaica  rocks,  and  the  extent  of  country  occupied  by 
them,  touching  but  slightly  on  the  sections  which  show  their  relative  positions, 
conceiving  that  these  would  be  better  thrown  together,  after  the  composition 
^f  the  formations  had  been  described. 

Ck>mmencing  then  with  the  section  from  Kingston  over  St.  George's  Gap 
to  Buff*  Bay  (Plate  XIX.  fig.  1.),  we  find  the  Liguanea  diluvium  forming  an 
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inclined  plane  from  Kingston  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  north  of 
Somerset  estate,  where  a  few  patches  of  compact  white  limestone  separate  it 
from  the  syenite. 

Ascending  towards  St.  George's  Qap,  the  lower  mountains  are  found  to  be 
formed  of  syenite  for  some  distance;  to  this  succeeds  a  conglomerate  composed 
of  porphyry  and  other  trap  rock  pebbles,  having  a  brownish  red  argillaceous 
cement,  and  occurring  in  beds  of  various  thickness.  The  dip  being  southerly, 
the  conglomerate  has  the  appearance  of  supporting  the  syenite.  In  one  or 
two  places  1  obsei"ved  greenstone  associated  with  the  conglomerate :  and 
beneath  the  latter  there  is  a  light  coloured  sandstone,  simitar  to  that  found 
near  the  coal  measures  on  the  Hope  River.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  red 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  which  may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  our  old  red  sandstone :  they  dip  S.W.  near  the  summit  of  the 
Gap.  Upon  the  northern  descent  from  this  place  there  are  beds  very  much 
resembling  those  of  the  southern  side ;  but  these  latter  red  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  are  associated  with  grauwacke  and  dip  to  the  N.E.  From 
hence  passing  down  the  %'alley  of  the  Bull  Bay  River,  we  find  that  all  the 
rocks  dip  more  or  less  to  the  northward,  while  those  ou  the  south  of  the  Gap 
dip  more  or  less  to  the  southward. 

The  submedial  or  transition  country,  which  comes  in  to  the  northward  of 
St.  George's  Gap,  continues  nearly  to  Charles  Town,  and  is  composed  of  the 
rocks  enumerated  under  the  proper  head.  Approaching  the  town  tbe.gTBu- 
wacke  passes  into  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  and  the  latter  support  tke 
white  limestone  fbnnaUon  which  extends  nearly  to  the  sea. 

The  section  from  the  sea  near  Kingnton  by  Half  Way  Tree,  Stony  HiD 
Barrack^,  and  Scot's  Hall  (Maroon  Town ),  to  Forster's  Cove  (St.  Mary's), 
(Plate  XIX.  fig.  S. )  exposes  nearly  the  same  rocks  as  the  above.  The  dUorial 
g;ravel  abuts  against  the  base  of  Stony  HIU,  which  is  composed  of  the  white 
limestone  formation,  dipping  to  the  southward.  This  limestone  is  separated 
from  the  porphyritic  conglomerate  upon  which  it  rests,  by  light  coloured  sands 
and  marls,  as  may  be  observed  on  the  descent  to  the  Agua  Alta,  »r  Wag 
Water.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  great  mass  of  various  trap  rocks,  among 
which  I  here  and  there  observed  ( in  the  bed  of  the  Agua  Alta)  some  cong^ 
merate  beds,  composed  of  trappean  pebbles  cemented  by  a  trappean  substance. 
This  trap  seems  to  rest  upon  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds,  (bat 
pass  into  grauwacke  to  the  northward  of  Scot's  Hall  (Maroon  Town). 

From  thence  grauwacke  continues  across  St.  Mary's  parish  to  the  aea  bcw 
Forster's  Cove,  where  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  white  limestone  forma- 
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.  The  sectioii  from  Old  Harbour  to  Luidas  Vale  (fig.  3.)  6how8  the  connexion 
of  the  trap  mountains  in  St.  John's  with  the  white  limestone  formation  on  the 
north  and  south  of  it.  The  alluvial  and  diluvial  plain  of  St.  Dorothy's  con- 
tinues to  the  base  of  the  white  limestone  hills  near  the  Rectory^  which  is  itself 
situated  upon  a  small  white  limestone  hill^  that  rises  out  of  the  plain.  The 
white  limestone  dips  southerly^  and  continues  to  Wood  Hall  estate^  where  it 
dips  from^  and  apparently  rests  on^  the  trap.  The  latter  afterwards  forms  the 
mountains  to  Mount  Pleasant^  situated  on  the  mountain  that  rises  to  the  south 
of  Luidas  Vale  :  here  the  white  limestone  again  comes  in^  and  rests  upon  trap 
rocks.  The  beds  now^  however^  dip  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  norths  ap- 
pearing as  if  they  were  forced  up  into  their  present  position  by  the  trap ;  and  a 
glance  at  the  section  will  show  that  the  trap  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
having  been  protruded  through  the  white  limestone  formation^  which^  it  will 
be  seen^  returns  to  its  southerly  dip  on  the  north  side  of  Luidas  Vale.  The 
limestone  may  have  been  deposited  on  the  trap^  though  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  conceive  how  strata,  inclined  like  those  between  Mount  Pleasant  and  Luidas 
Vaie^  could  have  been  formed  by  deposition  from  a  fluid.  Geologists  are  well 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  refer  trap  rocks  to  any  particular  epoch  of  forma- 
tion ;  I  have  therefore  not  attempted  to  make  any  distinctions  in  this  respect 
betiltreen  the  trap  of  the  St.  John's  Mountains  and  that  extending  through  the 
parishes  of  Port  Roysd  and  St.  Andrew's^  into  St.  Mary's :  in  fact^  the  trap 
rocks  of  the  two  districts  very  nearly  resemble  each  other ;  and^  in  both  cases^ 
appear  from  beneath  the  white  limestone  formation. 

The  next  section  to  be  noticed  is  that  from  the  sea^  over  the  Long  Moun- 
tain^ and  up  the  valley  of  the  Hope  River^  to  Catherine's  Peak  (fig.  4.).  A 
sand-bank  (the  Palisades)  protects  the  branch  of  the  sea  forming  Kingston 
Harbour^  on  the  north  of  which  (in  our  line  of  section)  rises  the  Long  Moun- 
tain^ composed  of  white  limestone  dipping  southerly^  and  separated  by  a  little 
diluvium  from  the  sea.  Between  the  Long  Mountain  and  the  mountain  on 
the  north  of  the  Hope  estate  we  meet  with  part  of  the  diluvium  of  the  Ligua- 
nea  plain.  This  abuts  against  the  porphyritic  conglomerate^  which  forms  the 
gorge  of  the  Hope  River  Valley  near  the  Hope  Tavern^  and  is  continued  up 
the  valley  to  nearly  opposite  the  Botanical  Garden^  where  the  rocks  which  I 
have  described  as  resembling  coal-measures  occur  beneath  it.  To  these  suc- 
ceed a  red  and  gray  conglomerate  mixed  with  light  coloured  sandstones^ 
among  which  a  compact  gray  limestone  is  founds  very  much  resembling  the 
carboniferous  limestone  of  the  English  series.  Beneath  these  are  the  red 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  which  I  have  stated  may  be  equivalent  to  our 
old  red  sandstones. 


The  rocks  of  the  summit  of  Catherine's  Peak,  upon  which  the  above  rest, 
seem  to  be  submedial  or  transition,  and  are  formed  of  argillaceous  slate,  lime- 
stone, and  gray  sandstones :  these  dip  northerly,  as  may  be  seen  near  Clifton 
£4228  feet  above  the  sea*)  and  the  northern  side  of  Catherine's  Peak. 


ipariaon  of  the  Jamaica  Roclts  with  those  described  by  M.  von  Hun^oUU 
in  Mexico  and  South  America  which  appear  to  resemble  them. 

Transition  or  Submedial  Rocks. — The  Jamaica  rocks  of  this  class  can  be 
said  very  little  to  resemble  those  described  as  occurring  in  Quito  and  Peru  by 
Humboldt  in  his  '*  Essai  sur  le  Gisement  des  Roches  dans  les  Deux  Hemis- 
phhres,"  wherein  he  states  that  an  immense  formation  of  transition  poqihyry 
replaces  the  grauwacke  in  those  places,  and  that  it  is  associated  with  syenite 
and  greenstone.  We  have  seen  under  the  head  of  trap  rocks  associated  with 
the  Jamaica  submedial  or  transition  rocks,  that  porphyries,  syenites,  gi-een- 
stones,  &c.  are  by  no  means  rare  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
Range:  but  these  rocks  do  not  replace  the  grauwacke,  on  the  contrary  they 
are  associated  with  it ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  mass  of  the  Jamaica 
transition  rocks,  the  grauwacke  and  limestones  are  much  more  abundant  than 
the  trap. 

The  transition  rocks  of  Mexico,  which  Humboldt  has  classed  under  his 
group  3,  and  which  he  composea  of  transition  slate  containing  grauwacke, 
greenstone,  dark  coloured  limestones,  syenites,  and  porphyries,  would  seem 
more  to  resemble  the  Jamaica  transition  rocks,  for  the  latter  might  be  classed 
in  this  division. 

'  iZed-aont/stone  (gres  rouge).  The  rocks  which  I  have  described  as  red 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  coal-measures,  and  porphyritic  conglomerate, 
porphyries  or  other  trap  rocks  being  associated  with  the  latter,  seem  analogous 
to  the  grh  rouge  and  porphyre  secondaire,  which  Humboldt  describes  as  oc- 
curring in  several  parts  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  which  he  classes 
together  as  one  formation.  Commencing  with  New  Spain,  he  informs  us  ^at 
the  schists  and  transition  porphyries  of  Guanaxuato  (platform  of  Anahuac)  are 
covered  by  a  formation  of  red  sandstone,  that  it  forms  the  plains  of  Celaya, 
Salamanca,  and  Burras,  and  that  it  supports  a  limestone  resembling  that  of 
the  Jura.  He  observes  that  in  the  older  beds  {mine  de  Rayas)  he  thought  he 
observed  a  passage  from  red  sandstone  into  grauwacke :  this  kind  of  passage 
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it  will  be  recollected^  I  have  noticed  in  two  or  three  places  in  Jamaica.  It  is 
stated^  that  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Guanaxuato^  the  cement  is  so  abundant 
(road  from  Guanaxuato  to  Rayas  and  to  Salgado)  that  the  embedded  fragments 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  Argillaceous  beds^  from  3  to  4  toises  thick^ 
are  there  seen  to  alternate  with  the  coarse  conglomerate :  an  alternation  of 
argillaceous  beds  also  takes  place  with  the  red  conglomerates  of  Jamaica 
(Valley  of  the  Hope  River,  &c).  M.  Humboldt  mentions  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve any  traces  of  coal,  or  fossil  wood,  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Guanaxuato, 
but  that  these  substances  are  frequently  found  in  other  parts  of  New  Spain. 

Under  the  bead  of  Venezuela^  it  is  stated  that  the  immense  plains  of  Vene- 
zuela (Llanos  of  the  Low  Oronoco)  are  in  great  part  covered  by  red  sandstone, 
that  the  red  sandstone  is  disposed  in  concave  strata  between  the  mountains  of 
the  Caracas'  coast  and  those  of  Upper  Oronoco ;  and  that  it  rests  on  the  north 
on  transition  slate,  and  on  the  south  on  granite.  This  arenaceous  formation  is 
covered  (Tisnao)  by  a  whitish  gray  compact  limestone,  resembling  that  of  the 
Jura. 

In  New  Grenada  an  extensive  sandstone  formation,  which  M.  Humboldt 
considers  to  be  grh  rouge,  covers  nearly  without  interruption,  not  only  the 
northern  plains  of  New  Grenada,  between  Mompox,  the  canal  of  Mahates, 
and  the  mountains  of  Tolu  and  Maria,  but  also  the  basin  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Magdalena  (between  Teneriffe  and  Melgar),  and  that  of  the  Rio  Cauca 
(between  Carthago  and  Cali).     Some  scattered  fragments  of  schistose  coal 
grit,  which  he  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Sinu  (to  the  E.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien),  lead  him  to  think  it  probable  that  this  formation  extends  even  towards 
the  Rio  Atrato  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     It  rises  to  considerable  height 
on  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Cordillera  (Paramos  de  Chingasa  and  de  Suma 
Paz),  and  on  the  western  in  the  mountains  between  the  basin  of  the  Rio 
Cauca  and  the  Platiniferous  district  of  Choco.    It  is  stated  that  this  sandstone 
of  New  Granada  may  be  traced,  without  losing  sight  of  it,  from  the  Valley  of 
the  Rio  Magdalena  (Honda,  Melgar,)  by  Pandi  to  the  platform  of  Santa-F6 
de  Bogota. 

M.  Humboldt  informs  us,  that  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Cordilleras 
of  Quito  presented  him  with  the  most  extensive  formation  of  gres  rouge  that 
be  had  yet  observed.  This  rock  covers,  at  the  height  of  1300  and  1500 
toises  above  the  sea,  the  whole  plateau  of  Tarqui  and  Cuen9a ;  it  rises  in  the 
Paramo  de  Sarar  to  the  height  of  1900  toises,  and  the  thickness  of  its  entire 
mass  exceeds  800  toises. 

The  Cuen9a  formation  of  grh  rouge  is  found  in  Peru,  at  the  great  plateau 
ofCaxamarca. 

VOL.  II. SECOND  SERIES.  2  C 


>*■  From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  gr^s  rouge  of  M.  Humboldt  furiRS  a 
jfeoDHiderable  part  of  that  portion  of  the  American  continent  which  was  visited 
by  him,  and  thai  it  there  constitutes  a  formation  of  very  considerable  thick- 
ness ;  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  surprising  that  we  should  find  it  in  Jamaica 
also  of  considerable  thickness,  (Valley  of  the  Hope  River,  &c.)  and  it  is  bj 
no  means  improbable  that  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Hayti. 

The  Mexican  red  sandstone  is  stated  to  present  the  most  striking;  resem- 
blance to  the  Rothe  todte  Uegende  of  Mansfield,  to  contain  angular  pieces  of 
Lydian  stone,  syenite,  porphyry,  quartz,  and  hornstone.  The  cement  uniting 
these  fragments  is  argillo-ferrugtnous,  very  tenacious,  yellowish  brown  and 
often  brick  red. 

This  Venezuela  gr^s  rouge  is  represented  to  be  a  conglomerate,  containing 
rounded  fragments  of  quartz,  Lydian  stone,  and  flinty  slate,  united  by  an  ar- 
gillo-ferruginous  cement,  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  and  extremely  tenacious. 
The  targe-grained  conglomerate  alternates  with  a  very  fine-grained  sand- 
stone (Mesa  de  Paja). 

The  New  Grenada  rock  is  composed  of  alternating  beds  of  small-grained 
quarlzose  and  schistose  sandstone,  with  conglomerates  containing  angular 
fragments  (from  2  to  3  inches  in  breadth)  of  Lydian  stone,  clay-slate,  gneiss, 
and  quartz  (Honda,  Espinal).  The  cement  is  argillaceous  and  ferruginous, 
sometimes  siliceous,  and  the  colours  of  the  rock  vary  from  yellow  gray  to 
brownish  red. 

The  gr^  rouge  of  the  Quito  plateau  is  stated  to  be  coloured  by  iron,  it  is 
generally  very  argillaceous,  with  small  grains  of  quartz ;  it  is  sometimes 
schistose,  and  alternates,  as  in  Thuringia,  with  a  conglomerate  containing 
ferments  of  porphyry,  three,  five,  and  even  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Clay 
beds  are  found  in  this  formation,  sometimes  brown,  at  others  white  and  stea- 
titic,  passing  into  the  claystones  of  the  red  sandstone  porphyries. 

From  this  description  of  the  American  gris  rouge,  it  will  be  found  to  cot- 
respond,  as  nearly  as  could,  from  the  distances,  be  expected,  with  the  red 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  coal  measures  and  porphyritic  conglomerates 
of  Jamaica.  Porphyritic  pebbles  are  it  would  appear  more  abundant  in  tb6 
Jamaica  conglomerates  than  in  those  of  the  opposite  continent:  this  is  how- 
ever a  difference  of  no  great  importance,  as  the  fragments  found  in  this  chss 
of  rocks  are  generally  derived  from  the  older  rocks  of  the  districts  in  whidi 
they  occur. 

White  limestone foTtnation. — This  formation  is  much  more  difficult  to  iden- 
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I  am  however  mclined  to  consider  some  of  the  limestones  which  M .  Humboldt 
refers  to  the  Jura  limestone  (oolite  formation)  as  analogous  to  the  Jamaica 
white  limestone^  the  compact  beds  of  which^  as  I  have  before  stated^  very 
much  resemble  those  of  the  Jura  in  mineralogical  structure ;  and  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion  as  M •  Humboldt  does  not  mention  that  he 
found  any  characteristic  fossils  in  the  Jura-looking  limestones  of  America^ 
which  might  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  formations  were  distinct.  He  states 
that  he  observed  many  whitish  limestones^  in  part  lithographic^  in  the  equi- 
noctial ax>ne  of  America.  These  limestones  occur  at  the  cavern  of  Caripe  (on 
the  S.  E*  of  Cumana) ;  on  the  coast  of  New  Barcelona  (Venezuela) ;  at  the 
island  of  Cuba  (between  the  Havanna  and  Batabano^  and  between  La  Trfni* 
dad  and  the  Boca  del  Rio  Guarabo) ;  and  among  the  central  mountains  of 
Mexico  (plains  of  Salamanca^  and  defile  of  Batas).  The  limestone  formation 
of  the  New  Barcelona  coast  contains  thin  beds  of  hornstone  passing  into 
flinty  slate^  a  circumstance  also  observable  at  Zacatecas  in  Mexico.  This  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  nodules  of  chert  contained  in  the  white  marl  of  the 
white  limestone  formation  between  Annotto  Bay  and  Buff  Bay. 

M.  Humboldt  says^  :  "  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Venezuela^  near  Tisnao^  the 
gria  rouge  supports^  as  it  appeared  to  me^  a  lithographic  limestone  analogous 
to  the  Jura  limestone.  This  also  occurs  in  Mexico^  in  the  plains  of  Temas- 
catio^  to  the  south-west  of  Guanaxuato.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico  (between  the  Hacienda  del  Salto^  Batas^  and  Puerto  de 
Reyes)  a  grayish  blue  limestone  formation^  containing  gypsum^  and  support- 
ing a  calcareous  breccia^  appeared  to  me  to  belong  to  the  Jura  limestone^  not- 
withstanding the  proximity  of  the  tertiary  marls  (Desague  de  Huehuetoque^) 
among  which  the  bones  of  fossil  elephants  are  found."  This  Jura-looking 
limestone  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  at  the  Caymana  islands.  While 
sailing  close  to  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Cuba  for  some  distance^  I  observed 
that  the  mountains  presented  white  cliffs  precisely  resembling  those  of  the 
white  limestone  of  Jamaica.  Should  these  Jura-looking  limestone  rocks 
turn  out  to  be  of  the  same  age  with  the  Jamaica  white  limestones^  the  latter 
would  appear  to  have  been  extensively  deposited  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
That  it  was  so^  is  by  no  means  improbable ;  for  the  Jamaica  white  limestone 
formation  does  not  consist  of  a  few  thin  beds^  which  might  have  belonged  to 
a  small  local  deposit^  but  constitutes  an  extens^e  formation^  which  cannot  be 
less  in  some  places  than  from  2000  to  3000  feet  thick. 

In  addition  to  the  above  rocks  which  M.  Humboldt  refers  to  the  Jura  lime- 

*  Essai  G^ognostique  snr  le  Gisement  des  Roches,  p.  291. 
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stone,  he  states,  that  the  iiJIls  which  skirt  the  Cordillera  of  Venezuela  in  some 
places  by  the  sea  side  (Castillo  tie  San  Antonio  de  Cumana,  Cerro  del  Barigon 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Araya,  &c.)  appeared  to  him  to  belong  to  the  cafcatTe 
grossier*.  The  beds  however  which  he  mentions  as  composing  these  hilh  do 
not  agree  with  the  Jamaica  rocks,  with  the  exception  of  the  whitish  gray  com- 
pact and  arenaceous  limestone,  which  contains  madrepores,  carditfe,  ostrese, 
and  turbines,  and  is  mixed  with  large  grains  of  quartz.  This  last  circum- 
stance is  not  indeed  common  in  Jamaica,  but  I  have  observed  at  Halse  HaQ 
a  whitish  gray  calcareous  rock,  mixed  with  grains  of  quartz,  resting  upon  the 
white  limestone,  hut  seeming  connected  with  it. 

The  very  limited  extent  of  country  in  which  I  observed  volcanic  rocks  in 
Jamaica,  will  render  it  useless  to  attempt  any  comparison  with  similar  rocks 
on  the  neighbouring  continent.  It  may  however  be  as  well  to  slate  that  I  did 
not  find  any  trachyte  which  would  seem  so  abundant  in  South  America, 

•  Essai  Geognoslique,  p.  312. 


XrV. — Notice  on  the  Geology  of  the  Ponza  Isles. 
By  G.  Poulett  SCROPE,  Esq.  P.G.S. 

[Read  April  23d,  May  7th  aod  21st,  1824.] 

All  the  islands  that  rise  from  the  Mediterranean  off  the  coast  of  Terracina 
and  Gaieta  are  often  designated  as  the  Ponza  Isles ;  from  the  name  of  the 
central  and  largest  amongst  them  ^. 

It  would  be  more  correct^  however,  to  consider  the  three  most  westeriy 
isles^  viz.  Ponza^  Palmarola^  and  Zannone^  together  with  the  minor  insulated 
rocks  that  are  scattered  round  them^  as  one  group^  and  Ventotiene  and  San 
Stefano^  which  are  separated  from  these  by  a  considerable  interval^  very  little 
Jess  indeed  than  that  which  divides  them  on  the  other  side  from  Ischia^  as  a 
second.  These  islands  are  all  subject  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  Two  only  are 
permanently  inhabited  or  in  cultivation^  Ponza  and  Ventotiene.  The  former 
has  a  small  but  deep  and  extremely  secure  port;  though  a  number  of  half-con- 
cealed rocks  and  sunk  ledges  near  its  entrance  render  it  dangerous  of  ap- 
proach to  vessels  of  burden  unless  with  an  experienced  pilot.  To  the  small 
craft  that  ply  between  Genoa  and  Naples^  it  affords  an  invaluable  refuge  in 
the  rough  and  variable  weather  for  which  the  Tuscan  sea  has  been  always 
notorious ;  and  the  more  important  from  the  perilous  character  of  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Italy,  which  from  Orbitello  to  Naples  consists  of  a  sandy  shore, 
shoaling  gradually  to  a  great  distance  into  the  sea,  upon  which  a  current 
constantly  setting  towards  the  land  produces  a  violent  and  destructive  surf. 

In  fact  a  number  of  boats  are  annually  lost  upon  this  shore,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  or  still  more  correctly  to  the  low  shore 
of  Africa  between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Canaries.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  harbour  of  Ponza,  situated  in  deep  water,  and  at  sufficient  distance  from 
the  main  coast  to  prevent  risk  in  running  for  it,  is  probably  the  means  of 

*  Pliny  (Ilist.  Mund.  lib.iii.  cap.  6.  and  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  11.)  mentions  Ponza  and  Ventotiene 
(anciently  Pandaiaria  or  Pandaterid)  by  the  appellation  of  Pontiis  Insulce.  They  are  also 
mentioned  by  Livy.  Diodorus  Sicalus,  Strabo^  Pomponius  Mela^  Buno  in  his  notes  to  CluYerius, 
«id  others.— See  the  Map  of  this  group,  PI.  XXIII. 
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saving;  annually  a  very  considerable  number  of  vessels  and  lives.  During  one 
day  that  I  was  myself  confined  to  the  issland  by  hard  blowing  weather,  no  lesa 
Ihan  fifteen  vessels,  occupied  in  different  branches  of  the  coasting  trade,  put 
in  for  shelter*. 

These  islands  were  imperfectly  described  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  1785,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Dolomieu  examined  them  in  the  subsequent 
year,  and  published  his  observations  in  considerable  detail  in  bis  "  Memoirs 
SUT  tes  Isles  Ponces."  But,  at  that  period,  geological  investigations  were 
almost  solely  confined  to  the  mineral  characters  of  rocks,  or  to  crude  spe- 
culations upon  their  origin  ;  very  little  attention  being  paid  to  their  geogno- 
stical  relations.  Owing  partly  to  this  cause,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
changes  that  have  since  taken  place  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,  few 
fects  of  any  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  accounts  of  either  writer; 
and  consequently  we  find  these  islands  unnoticed  in  most  general  works  on 
geology :  the  vague  descriptions  of  the  French  travellers  being  perhaps  mis- 
trusted, while  no  more  definite  or  recent  obser^'ations  have  been  made  public 
by  any  other  geologist. 

Still  it  was  known  from  the  account  of  Dolomieu  and  from  the  specimeni 
brought  by  him  to  Paris,  that  these  islands  consist  principally  of  trachyte,  and 
contain  some  remarkable  resinous  and  quartzose  varieties  of  this  rock,  the 
relations  of  which  became  an  object  of  geological  interest.  It  was  also  knowD 

*  A  dep6t  of  conricti  is  establislwd  at  Ponza,  and  another  on  the  little  rocky  isle  of  San  St«- 
Emo,  anappendage  to  Tentotiene.  In  the  latter  establishment  the  piisoners  occupy  alargedrcoiar 
Irailding  niwd  for  (he  parpose  j  hut  in  the  fonner  &ej  are  confined  to  the  nanlMr  of  betveMi 
MO  and  SOO  in  a  cavern  excavated  by  die  Romans,  who  probably  made  use  of  it  for  the  obbc 
pnrpoae,  since  these  islands  ore  known  to  have  been  occasionally  made  the  place  of  exile  for  state 
prisonen'i  Stoue^narries  appear  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  among  the  ancients  as  prisons*. 
When  the  health  of  prisoners  was  entirely  overiooked,  and  security  and  oeconomy  the  only 
otgects  considered,  sach  crypts  or  grottos  offered  considerable  advantages,  and  many  appear  to 
have  been  excavated  with  a  view  to  snch  an  ultimate  adaptation.  This  den,  for  it  deserroi  m 
otlter  name,  has  bnt  two  narrow  spiracles  cat  through  the  rock  to  the  surface  of  the  hill  above,  by 
which  either  light  or  ^f  can  he  admitted,  and  these  are  closed  at  night.  Indeed  from  the  nar. 
rvwnesi  and  vertical  depth  of  these  openings,  little  exchange  can  be  supposed  to  t^e  place  be- 
tween the  foul  air  below,  and  the  purer,  drier,  and  therefore  lighter  atmosphere  without.  Unless 
we  suppose  the  porous  trachyte  and  tufa  fanning  the  walls  of  the  cave  to  be  permeable  to  atmo- 
spheric air,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  £u:t,  that,  whatever  disease  is  engendered  in  so  fool 
a  dungeon,  still  the  air  remains  respirable  to  so  many  human  lungs,  notwithstanding  ihe  impedl- 
.ments  by  which  its  renovation  appears  to  be  opposed  during  the  day,  and  the  apparently  total 
obttmctioa  to  it  at  night. 
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that  the  examination  of  them  is  facilitated  by  the  constant  degradation  of  their 
steep  and  naked  cliffs^  occasioned  by  their  exposed  situation  in  a  boisterous 
sea  of  great  depths  and  the  friable  nature  of  many  of  their  component  rocks. 

The  few  trachytic  districts  which  have  been  as  yet  examined  with  atten- 
tion^ and  according  to  the  improved  method  of  modern  science^  occur  inlands 
and  great  diflSculty  has  uniformly  been  experienced  in  every  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  varieties  that  compose  them ; 
a  difficulty  perhaps  exaggerated  by  the  prepossession  for  some  favourite  theory^ 
but  chiefly  owing  to  the  fiiciiity  with  which  the  rocks  of  this  family  yield  to 
theivasting  influence  of  the  weather;  in  consequence  of  which  their  debris 
usually  reach  to  so  great  a  height  against  their  escarpments^  that  few  natural 
sections  of  any  extensive  surface  are  to  be  obtained.  In  traversing  such 
inland  districts  the  observations  of  the  acutest  geologist  are  almost  necessarily 
limited  to  geographical  data ;  the  intervals  between  the  knolls  or  protruding 
masses  of  different  varieties  being  concealed  by  detritus.  This  is  a  source  of 
peculiar  obscurity  among  the  trachytic  formations^  which^  being  unstratified^ 
give  no  indications^  by  the  dip  of  their  beds^  of  the  relative  positions  of  their 
discordant  members.  Vertical  sections  in  this  case  are  invaluable^  and  without 
them  the  geological  observer  is  liable  to  be  led  into  unavoidable  and  perni- 
cious errors.  So  general  indeed  and  fatal  is  this  difficulty^  that  there  still 
exist  doubts  in  the  minds  of  geologists  of  great  experience^  and  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  examining  more  than  one  trachytic  district^  (but  under  the 
disadvantages  to  which  I  allude^)  as  to  whether  this  rock  ever  occurs  in  abso- 
lute superposition  to  any  other. 

For  these  reasons  the  Ponza  Isles^  whose  internal  structure  is  completely  laid 
open  in  the  surfaces  of  their  worn  and  skeleton  forms^  become  objects  of  con- 
siderable interest^  notwithstanding  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  extent. 

Such  were  the  considerations  which  induced  me  to  visit  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  1822.  I  was  on  the  whole  very  fortunate  in  weather,  and  was 
enabled  by  the  calmness  of  the  sea  to  explore  almost  «very  part  of  them  at 
leisure,  making  the  tour  of  each  in  a  boat,  and  landing  wherever  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  examine  more  closely  the  composition  of  the  cliffs  by  which  they 

are  invested. 

Ponza*. 

This,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  has  a  very  remarkable  figure ;  of  ex- 
treme length  in  comparison  with  its  width.  The  former  may  be  estimated  at 
little  more  than  four  miles ;  its  width  is  exceedingly  unequal.  The  shores  are 
eaten  into  numerous  deep  concavities,  seemingly  produced  by  the  undermin- 

♦  See  the  Map,  PI.  XXIII. 


W^kiition  of  I'le  waves  wherever  the  component  rock  was  more  friable  than 
ttm^rthe  intervening  promontories.  Wlien  these  points  of  extreme  erosion 
■ttiMttI tally  correspond  on  either  side,  the  island  is  very  nearly  divided  by  the 
jWtWrtli  of  the  two  opposite  coves.  This  occurs  to  a  remarkable  degree  on 
nMCmTerent  points  of  the  island's  length,  in  which  its  transverse  damcter  does 
Mli'^Ceed  a  few  hundred  feet.  It  is  probable  that  in  no  great  length  ot  time 
a'cbUplete  separation  wilt  be  etTected  on  both  these  spots  ;  one  of  which  is  the 
dUiaW  strip  of  laid  that  divides  the  cove  called  Chiaja  di  Luna  from  the  hahi. 
B6ttr'6I  Ponza;  the  other,  a  still  narrower  ridge  which  backs  theCalad'InreC' 
A>Vl^d  is  now  continually  sapped  by  the  breach  of  the  sea  on  either  side. 

-  SiJdh  a  disjunction  appears  already  to  have  taken  place  in  more  than  one 
ItMftlilee  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  where  a  narrow  channel  cuts 
oTfaliiti  it  the  litth  circular  islet  called  La  Gabbia ;  and  further  on  in  the 
i^Mliiii^tion  of  the  same  direction,  (which  is  that  of  the  longitudinal  extent 
W'ttft'tnatn  island,)  three  or  four  insulated  rocks  rise  above  the  water-level, 
idaitic»l  in  constitution  with  the  nearest  extremity  of  Ponza,  and  connected 
iHib'  Hby  a  reef  which  may  be  traced  by  soundings,  and  seen  on  many  points 
wMJifte  sea  is  calm.  The  island  of  Zannone  stands  at  no  great  distance 
ibrther'on  in  the  same  line,  and  forms  the  extremity  of  this  range  of  subma- 
raielieights.  The  proofs  of  rapid  and  continual  destruction  visible  in  the 
Budn  uland  of  Ponza,  render  it  probable  that  the  remaining  insular  eminences 
of  this  chain  were  once  united  even  above  the  sea  level. 

The  island  does  not  offer  a  single  uninterrupted  and  central  ridg-e  or  axis 
with  a  gradual  slope  on  either  side,  as  is  often  the  case  with  such  strips  of  ele- 
vated land.  Its  present  form  rather  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  once  coDsisled 
of  two  parallel  but  irregular  ridges,  branching  off  from  the  massive  eminence 
which  terminates  the  island  to  the  south.  Of  these  ridges  the  westerly  one  is 
almost  wholly  worn  away  by  the  violence  of  the  swell  to  which  this  quarter  is 
almost  incessantly  exposed.  The  few  more  durable  fragments  that  remain  of 
it,  project  as  capes  into  the  sea,  rising  in  height  from  the  interior  of  the  island 
to  their  extremity,  where  they  terminate  in  an  abrupt  cliff,  thus  reversing  the 
general  figure  of  ordinary  promontories.  The  eastern  range  of  hiU  not 
being  subjected  to  so  constant  an  erosive  force,  isJess  degraded.  There  are, 
however,  few  points  on  which  any  portion  of  its  seaward  slope  remains,  the 
perpendicular  escarpment  of  its  water-worn  face  dropping  in  general  directly 
from  the  acute  edge  of  the  opposite  or  landward  slope. 

A  number  of  pointed  and  picturesque  rocks  of  columnar  trachyte  rising 
fr^m  the  sea  on  either  side  of  the  island,  at  short  distances  from  its  sleep  cliffs. 
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which  connect  Zannone  and  La  Gabbia^  indicate  its  former  extension  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  Besides  those  which  appear  above  the  water-level^  there 
are  many  sunk  rocks  between  and  around  them*  At  a  certain  distance  how- 
ever from  the  island^  the  water  suddenly  deepens  and  becomes  unfathomable. 

The  southern  extremity  swells  into  a  bulky  and  rounded  eminence  called 
La  Montagna  della  Guardia^  a  name  common  to  the  principal  height  of  almost 
every  island  in  the  Italian  part  of  the  Mediterranean^  and  derived  from  the 
lookout  which  till  within  a  very  few  years  was  necessarily  kept  there  day  and 
nighty  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Barbaresque  corsairs^  which  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  frequent  spoliatory  visits  to  these  straggling  and  unpro- 
tected islands.  This  mountain^  if  it  may  be  called  so^  rises  to  about  800  feet 
above  the  sea^  while  no  other  point  of  the  island  exceeds  500.  It  has  a  gradual 
and  concave  slope  on  the  north-east  towards  the  circular  cove  which  forms  the 
port^  and  the  neck  of  land  which  connects  it  with  the  remainder  of  the 
island.  On  every  other  side  it  is  bounded  by  cliffs^  lyith  or  without  a  talus  at 
their  base. 

Throughout  the  remaining  circumference  of  the  island^  in  consequence  of 
the  depth  of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  continually  corroded^  and^  probably^  by 
reason^  also^  of  the  existence  of  some  marine  current  which  sweeps  away  the 
detritus  of  its  shores^  no  accumulation  of  fragments  appears  to  take  place  at  the 
foot  of  their  escarpments.  These^  therefore^  present  the  most  complete  natural 
sections^  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  island  may  be  studied  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

The  brilliant  whiteness  of  many  rocks*^  the  strongly  contrasting  colours  of 
others^  their  remarkable  forms^  and  the  irregular  manner  in  which  they  are 
mutually  disposed^  give  an  extraordinary  and  striking  aspect  to  the  island^ 
particularly  when  approached  from  the  east.  The  range  of  cliffs  on  this  side^ 
seen  from  a  short  distance^  presents  the  characters  of  an  ideal  geological 
section  coloured  with  conventional  tints  to  distinguish  the  different  rocks 
which  compose  it.  The  colours  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  in  the  accom- 
panying sketches  are  the  same  as  in  Nature^  and  scarcely  deepened  in  tint.* 

The  substance  of  the  island^  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  massive  bed 
which  forms  the  capping  and  the  southern  front  of  the  Montagna  della  Guar- 
dia^  b  trachyte  f .     This  rock^  however^  varies  considerably^  and  frequently 

« 

•  See  Plates  XXIV.  and  XXV. 

f  Trachyte  occurs  so  rarely,  if  at  all,  id  this  country,  and  appears  in  consequence  to  be  so  little 
known  amongst  English  geologists,  that  I  maj  be  perhaps  pardoned  for  introducing  here  a  brief 
description  of  its  general  characters,  and  principal  specific  varieties. 

Trachyte,  then,  is  a  rock  composed  essentially  of  felspar  at  least  in  the  proportion  of  90  per 
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in  character.  The  mineral  composition  of  these  varieties  is  very  similar.  All 
consist  principall}'  of  felspar,  and  diti'er  only  in  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of 
mica  and  quartz.  ■.,  ■ 

The  rock,  which  from  its  superior  durability  appears  to  support  aaU 
ttrengthen  (he  less  solid  parts  with  which  it  is  intimately  associated,  is  univefw  | 
sally  prismatic,  and  generally  divided  into  groups  of  small  but  very  regular 
columns,  from  which  common  character  1  will  distinguish  it  for  the  present, 
by  the  name  of  prismatic  trachyte.  ]ts  predominant  colour  when  broken  U\ 
grayish  or  whitish  yellow,  mottled  with  irregularly  parallel  streaks  of  a  piukid^i 


_■ 


cent.  Its  specific  gravity  does  not  exccfd  2-80.  It  i»  fosibk-  before  the  blow|iipe  into  a  wfalA 
or  grayish  white  enamel.  Itsolheroct-aaioaal  ingredients  are  liurnbleiidc,  nugile,  mica,  tiianifeiMi 
iron,  magnetic  iron,  and  quartz.    One  or  more  of  these  minerals  ipjiears  to  be  always  preKUL  i 

The  texture  of  trachyte  varies  from  coarsely  crystalline  or  granitoidal,  (o  earthy,  fine-gr^odjij 
fcaly,  and  compact;  and  finally  to  resinous  and  glassy  (obsidian). 

Sometimes  the  grains  or  minute  crystals  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  antform  siie,  and  ^ 
■tructure  of  the  rock  is  simple.  la  general,  however,  the  siie  of  these  eU-ments  is  very  unequaL'. 
'uid  it  assumes  a  parphyritic  strncture ;  the  larger  crystal*  distinguishing  themselves  from  ^ 
base  or  enveloping  matter  of  finer  grain. 

These  distinct  crystals  consist  of  Bomc  or  all  of  the  different  minerals  enumerated  above  aa  ft> 
.tering  into  the  composition  of  the  roclt. 

Those  of  felspar  are  frequently  striated  and  even  fibrous.  The  mica  appears  usually  as  heia>' 
gonal  or  rhomboidal  plates  or  prisms  of  great  regularity.  Hornblende  shows  itself  in  acicnl^ 
crystals.  Titaniferous  iron  in  octahedrons  or  minute  grains.  Quariz  ocrasionall;  in  rourated 
grains,  more  rarely  ia  heaabedral  prisma  terminated  pyramidally  at  one  or  lK>(h  extremitiM. 

The  internal  ilruature  of  tracbyte  embraces  the  following  modificUioos :  m, 

Jb»  compact,  poroos,  cellular,  vesicular,  cavernous,  and  filomeatoui. 

In  iti  divUionary  ttruclure  it  presents  occa»onally  the  massive,  colamnar,  prinnatic,  fabalar, 
Umiaar,  schiitose^  globular,  or  angnlo .globular  forms. 

Its  citaracten  of  Instre  and  fracture  will  be  of  coarie  decided  by  the  texlnre,  those  of  lurdnen 
bf  diif'-teitnre  and  mineral  comporitiDn, 

■N.B.  The  gnuiuUr  and  earUij  v«rietiei  of  tfal*  rock  have  by  ume  geologists  been  caUcd  dag. 
Haae,  The  acaljr  and  laminar,  clmkUone,  The  compact,  compact  felspar,  or  komttamie.  '  Tke 
renaouB,]){fcAi{one;aad  the  vitreous,  oftitd/on.  The  vesicular  and  filamentous  varietlea  of  glkuj 
.trachytepasBcurrently  under  the  name  ot pumice,  and  the  globular  concretionary  raiietf ,  uider 
thatofpear/jfone. 

Theie  namei,  which  It  will  be  well  to  retain,  mutt  not  yet  prevent  onr  recollecting  the  rocki  tok 
«D  mere  varietict  of  the  ;enH*(racAjr/e,charaG(eriiedb;differencei  of  texture  and  intemalitnctm. 

I  ate  the  term  traehgle  in  preference  to  that  of  clagtlone,  the  English  synonyme  fur  i(|Bait 
ordinary  variety,  since  it  leadi  into  no  error  as  to  the  natare  of  the  rftck,  which  being  in  geoeial 
more  or  teu  crystalline,  and  containing  occasionally  above  SO  per  cent  of  silex,  has  litU«  in  eon- 
mon  vrith  clay.  Trachyte  appears  to  be  universally  of  volcanic  origin.  It  occurs  in  the  volcanic 
districts  of  France,  Italy,  the  Rhine,  AsiaUinor,  uid  the  Arcbipelago  :  in  the  Asorea,  Lewud 
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brown,  ochry  brown^  or  bkckiah  blue  tint.  The  surface  of  the  columns^  and 
consequently  the  natural  face  of  the  rock,  is  of  an  ochry  brown,  apparently 
produced  by  the  infiltration  of  an  oxide  of  iron.  The  ferruginous  matter  has 
frequently  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  the  prisms,  producing  rows  of  concen- 
tric stripes,  usually  parallel  to  the  outer  surface,  and  wholly  independent  of 
tke  direction  of  the  other  streaks  or  zones,  mentioned  above.  The  latter  di- 
stinguish themselves  by  alternations  of  different  texture  as  well  as  cok)ur,  the 
darker  layers  being  universally  more  compact  and  fine-grained,  as  well  as 
barder  than  the  intervening  parts  of  a  lighter  tint 

These  zones  traverse  uninterruptedly  a  great  extent  of  rock,  without  any 
r^;ard  to  the  position  of  the  columns,  and  generally  cutting  them  at  some  angle 
to  their  axis ;  thus  indicating,  that  a  partial  modification  of  internal  structure 
in  the  substance  of  the  rock,  preceded  its  separation  into  prismatic  concretions. 
They  are  not  necessarily  straight,  but  frequently  waved  or  contorted  in  con- 
centric curvatures,  like  the  stripes  of  certain  varieties  of  marbled  paper ;  and 
this  both  on  the  large  and  small  scale.  The  thickness  of  the  streaks  varies 
firom  sDine  inches  to  that  of  the  finest  thread.  This  variegated  appearance  is  at 
times  exchanged  for  one  in  which  the  rock  assumes  the  character  of  a  breccia 
of  fragments  of  different  colours  and  grain  embedded  in  a  zoned  basis.  This 
latter  variety  generally  occurs  towards  the  extremity  of  the  mass,  and  where 
it  loses  its  prismatic  division. 

This  species  of  trachyte  usually  ejihibits  an  earthy-granular  base,  consist- 
ing of  felspar,  with  numerous  imbedded  plates  of  mica,  hexagonal  or  rhom- 
boidal,  but  seldom  entire,  and  imperfect  half-fused  crystids  of  glassy  felspar. 
It  is  porous,  particularly  the  more  earthy  and  lighter-coloured  lamine,  and  the 
direction  of  the  porous  parts  as  well  as  of  the  Vacuities  themselves,  coincides 
with  that  of  the  stripes.  The  dark-coloured  zones  are  not  only  of  a  finer  and 
closer  grain  than  the  intermediate  layers,  but  harder  and  apparently  more  sili- 
ceous ;  in  some  places  they  become  so  compact,  as  to  communicate  to  the 
rock  a  sharp  and  splintery  fracture  approaching  to  conchoidal,  and  a  flinty 
aspect  This  is  particularly  the  case,  where  it  resembles  a  breccia.  On  these 
points  the  rock  flies,  when  touched  by  the  hammer,  in  the  manner  of  flint,  and 
rings  like  glass.  The  imbedded  fragments  are  often,  not  always,  equally 
.  siliceous  with  the  base,  and  so  fijrroly  cemented  to  it  as  never  to  separate  at 
the  line  of  contact.  They  seem  to  be  portions  of  the  zoned  or  variegated 
trachyte,  broken  off  by  friction  before  the  whole  was  consolidated,  and  enve- 
loped in  the  parts  which  still  remained  liquid*.  Where  the  alternate  zones 
are  most  contrasted  in  colour  and  texture,  the  whiter  and  more  friable  ones 

*  In  the  mtiiner  of  the  brecciated  marbleaj  jaspers,  && 
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show  a  minute  spherolitic  structure*.     The  globules  are  of  febpar,  generally  ' 
hollow,  and  inlernally  ragged  and  angular.  The  base  is  compacl,  fine-g;rained^  [ 
tomewhat  siliceouo,  and  of  a  dark  gray  or  a  reddish  brown  colour.     Complete  , 
and  gradual  transitions  from  this  to  the  ordinary  zoned  or  marbled  variety  may   ' 
■  be  oh9er\ed  within  the  compass  of  the  same  block  ;  the  spherolitic  concretiooi 
'.  increasing  in  number,  and  appearing  drawn  out  into  a  long  ellipsoidal  or  len-   ' 
ticular  form,  until  they  form  together  a  whitish  earthy  zone  or  vein  ;  while  I 
tbe  intervening  compact  matter  is  ecjually  stretched  out  into  stripes  which  re*  I 
tain  their  colour  and  texture.     These  passages  lead  me  to  be  of  opinion  that  | 
even  where  no  traces  of  spherolitic  structure  are  visible,  the  ribboned  arrange- 
taent  of  the  rock  is  owing  to  the  mass  of  matter  having  been  drawn  out  in  the  | 
direction  of  the  zones  while  still  liquid,  after  a  previous  separation  had  takeo 
place  of  the  feldspathose  spherolites,  (which  are  analogous  to  the  vitro-lithoiti  < 
globules  of  glass  furnaces,)  and  the  impure  semi-siliceous  base.    A  close  exa* 
mination  of  these  zones,  makes  it  obvious  that  the  finer  and  darker  parts  pos> 
■essed  a  higher  fluidity  than  the  earthy  and  more  feldspathose  ones,  and  that 
-ifae  different  degrees  of  mobility  of  these  alternate  layers,  was  the  chief  causa  ' 
bf  their  irregular  wavings  and  contortions.     Almost  every  distinct  crystal  of 
ftlspar  or  mica  may  likewise  be  observed  to  have  produced  a  similar  irregu- 
larity in  the  neighbouring  zones,  proportioned  to  its  size  and  form,  by  the 
"  resistance  it  oflered  to  their  freedom  of  motion.     The  elongated  crystals  of 
both  minerals  have  generally  taken  the  direction  of  the  movement,  their  longer 
ues  lying  more  or  leas  in  the  plaae  of  the  zones ;  and  frequently  a  single 
Crystal  of  felspar  will  appear  to  have  been  broken  up  and  carried  away  [uece- 
meal,'  by  tbe  friction  of  the  neighbouring  laminee,  leaving  a  train  of  half-fused 
fragments  with  empty  spaces  between  them. 


The  columns  into  which  this  rock  is  divided  assume  every  direction,  though 
with  a  general  tendency  to  the  vertical.  They  are  sometimes  united  into  fan- 
shaped  clusters.  At  others,  the  rock  appears  separated  into  irregular  vertical 
beds,  composed  of  columns  arranged  in  bundles,  like  faggots,  and  disposed 
borizontallyj  or  nearly  so ;  their  axes  being  always  perpendicular  to  the  sides 
of  the  bed  or  vertical  seams.  Tbe  width  of  the  bed  is  always  proportioned  to 
the  diameter  of  tbe  columns.  They  are  sometimes  bent  in  one  or  more  di- 
rections, preserving  however  their  general  parallelism,  and  recovering  by  de- 
grees the  straight  direction  on  either  side.  They  are  usually  small,  and  tbe 
smallest  are  tbe  most  regular.     Very  perfect  five-  or  six-sided  prisms,  from 

*  Sinular  to  that  of  mdm  of  the  Hnngsii«B  trschjtes,  the  porpkyrei  Irachytiquet  of  M. 
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half  an  inch  to  four  or  five  in  diameter^  are  closely  ^ouped  together^  in  vast 
nombers,  into  clusters ;  and  by  the  sharpness  of  their  angles^  seen  in  the  per- 
pendicular foce  of  the  cliffs^  exhibit  an  appearance^  which  was  compared  both 
by  Dolomieu  and  Hamilton  to  some  kinds  of  Roman  brick-work.  Those  co- 
lumns which  are  piled  horizontally  are  universally  the  least  and  shortest^  the 
vertical  ones  much  longer  and  of  greater  diameter. 

The  superior  hardness  of  this  rock^  aided  probably  by  its  prismatic  structure 
(which  under  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  columns  adds  to  the  durability  of 
the  mass  as  much  as  a  different  disposition  often  facilitates  its  destruction)^  has 
enabled  it  on  many  points  to  resist  (he  breach  of  the  sea  more  effectually  than 
the  other  varieties  of  trachyte^  and  the  conglomerates.  Hence  it  constitutes 
most  of  the  insulated  rocks  that  surround  the  island ;  ita  columnar  structure 
adding  much  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  their  outline.  The  prismatic  tra- 
chyte also  forms  a  large  part  of  the  main  island^  particularly  of  its  southern 
moiety.  It  abounds  throughout  the  range  of  vertical  cliffs  of  the  whole  east- 
ern shore,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  from  the  Punta  del 
Fielo  to  that  de'  Faraglioni. 

In  these  natural  sections  it  is  constantly  accompanied  by  a  rock  which  I  am 
about  to  describe^  with  which  it  alternates  in  irregular  massive  beds,  assuming 
every  possible  direction^  except  perhaps  the  horizontal. 
-.  ThisfOther  rock  may  be  designated  as  a 

Semi-vitreous  Trachytic  Conglomerate. 

In  its  ordinary  character  it  consists  of  an  earthy  and  very  friable  substance 
jof  a  pure  white  or  grayish  white  colour^  inclosing  numerous  fragmentary 
blocks  of  an  ash  gray  or  grayish  green  semi-vitreous  trachyte^  which  have  in 
general  much  of  the  fibrous  structure  and  elongated  cells  of  pumice^  are  ex- 
tremely brittle  and  lights  and  occasionally  pass  into  common  glassy  pumice. 

On  a  close  examination  the  basis  of  the  rock  appears  to  consist  of  pulveru- 
lent particles  of  the  same  substance.  It  crumbles  easily^  and  seldom  possesses 
sufficient  solidity  to  allow  a  specimen  to  be  preserved  entire.  The  inclosed  frag- 
ments reach  the  size  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  They  contain  imbedded 
glassy  felspars  and  bronzed  mica.  These  crystals  occur  also^  but  less  fre- 
quently^ in  a  loose  state  in  the  earthy  base.  Some  few  of  the  fragments  consist 
of  trachyte  without  any  glassy  lustre^  and  resembling  the  prismatic  trachyte 
'  described  above^  or  other  varieties  not  met  with  in  situ  in  the  island.  One  large 
block  which  I  took  out  of  this  conglomerate  was  identical  with  the  loose  cry- 
stalline trachytic  lava  of  the  Monte  Tabor^  in  Ischia^  of  a  dead  leaf  colour, 
with  numeroua  large  and  distinct  crystals  of  glassy  felspar.  None  of  the  frag* 
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metits  are  water-worn,  and  they  all  have  evidently  been  enveloped  in  tha 
base  immediately  upon  their  ejection  by  llie  volcanic  impetus.  They  cohere  I 
•ftrongly  to  the  matrix,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  decided  fracture  lines, 
■which,  as  well  as  their  variety  and  number,  make  it  impossible  to  doubt  Ibat 
the  rock  is  essentially  a  cong'lomerate,  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  passag;es  il 
exhibits  by  insensible  gradations  into  rocks  of  a  diSerent  character.  I 

The  inclosed  fragments,  from  their  superior  solidity,  protrude  from  thft   . 
weather-worn  surface  of  the  cliffs,  and  protect  the  line  of  rock,  immedii  * 
fltely  beneath,  from  the  rain  by  which  the  more  exposed  parts  on  either  side 
Are  corroded,  g;iving  rise  to  pyramidal  or  buttress-shaped  masses,  each  capped 
by  one  of  the  larger  blocks,  and  standing-  out  from  the  front  of  the  escarp* 
tient  in  parallel  rows.     When  these  are  in  considerable  number,  an  effect  is 
pi'oduced  which  may  be  easily  mistaken  at  a  distance  for  the  result  of  a  oh 
Itlinnar  division  *.  The  rock  is  on  the  contrary  amorphous,  with  the  excepttoa  ' 
of  an  obscure  appearance  of  irregular  strati lication,  which  shows  itself  in  some 
Classes,  the  larger  fragments  being  arranged  in  parallel  lines  like  the  flinta  (rf 
our  chalk-bedsj  a  character  far  from  uncommon  amongst  the  volcanic  congkir 
l&erates. 

•  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  prismatic  trachyte  and  this  conglomerate  ' 
are  associated  confusedly  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  inteiTUpt> 
tog  each  other  alternately  with  an  irregularity  of  direction  of  which  the  ac-  * 
companying^  profiles  will  convey  a  clearer  idea  than  any  verbal  descriptiofi. 
The  general  impresBion  arising  from  an  examination  of  all  their  relations,  i» 
■that  the  prismatic  trachyte  has  broken  through  the  conglomerate  from  bdow, 
and  forms  irregular  intruded  masses  or  dykes  within  it.  On  some  few  p(H]it% 
however,  the  former  rock  appears  to  have  overspread  the  surface  of  the  latter, 
Mid  to  have  been  in  turn  covered  by  other  beds  of  conglomerate. 

Change  observable  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  Conglomerate  mth  the 
Prismatic  Trachyte. 

It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the  numerous  sections  afforded  of  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  these  two  rocks,  in  the  precipitous  shores  of  the  island,  the 

*  The  proce»  bj  wUch  these  bottresKi  ire  worked  out  is  the  same  which  produced  and  cmi- 
tinnes  to  ugment  the  nnmber  of  the  celebrated  pyramids  formed  out  of  allovial  soil  near  Batxe* 
in  the  Tyrol.  The  spirjr  md  [unDacled  forms  assnined  hj  conglomerates  of  all  ages  are  probabi; 
owing  to  the  ioflaence  of  the  same  causes.  Even  where  tiie  protecliog  fragment  haa  at  lengA 
'fallen,  from  the  gradual  mining  of  its  support,  that  support  still  continues  to  wear  awa^  in  apjn- 
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eongloinerate  is  found  almost  without  a  single  exception  to  be  aUered  at  tht 
plane  6f  contact  with  the  prismatic  trachyte. 

This  alteration  extends  fr6m  two  to  thirty  feet  in  depth  when  the  natural 
section  of  the  rock  cuts  the  plane  of  junction  at  right  angles.  When  its  direc- 
tion is  obliqae  or  piartially  parallel  to  that  plane^  of  course  the  alteration  ex- 
tends over  a  much  larger  surface  of  the  bare  cliffy  and  at  first  induces  the  false 
notion  of  the  existence  of  very  considerable  masses  of  the  altered  rock.  This 
consideration  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  the  profiles  of  these  difis. 

The  change  consists  in  the  gradual  transition  of  the  white  and  earthy  base 
of  the  cbngbmerate^  as  well  as  of  the  cellular  and  glassy  fragments  it  incloses^ 
iifto  a  compact  resinous  trachyte  or  pitckstone  porphyry,  of  a  dark  bottle* 
green  colour^  containing  numerous  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  and  Inronzed 
mica^  and  breaking  readily  into  lamellar  and  rhomboidal  fragments.  This  at 
least  is  its  predominant  character:  occasionally  it  exhibits  a  testaceo-globular 
structure^  becoming  a  pearlstone  similar  to  that  of  Iceland  and  the  Andes,  of  a 
greenish-gray  colour  and  pearly  lustre.  In  other  places  it  assumes  a  still  more 
regular  globular  concretionary  division  both  on  the  large  and  small  scale.  In 
the  latter  case  the  rock  resembles  an  aggregation  of  beads,  breaking  into  con- 
centric layers ;  this  variety  contains  cellular  and  fibrous  parts  like  the  vesicular 
obsidian  of  Lipari.  The  large  globiform  structure  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  a  rock  which  projects  from  the  cliff  within  the  Chiaja  di  Luna,  near  the 
entrance,  of  the  Roman  gallery  *.  The  alteration  appears  here  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  a  great  depth ;  and  the  globiform  structure  occurs  in  that  part  of 
the  pitchstone  bed  which  is  nearest  to  the  junction  with  the  prismatic  tra- 
chyte. The  rock  shows  a  tendency  to  the  columnar  division,  the  columns 
separating  into  largfe  globes  or  ellipsoids,  placed  one  above  the  other.  These 
balls,  when  they  have  been  exposed  a  short  time  to  the  weather,  desquamate 
at  a  touch  into  numerous  concentric  coats,  like  those  of  a  bulbous  root,  in- 
closing a  compact  nucleus,  of  which  the  lamins  have  not  been  sufliciently 
loosened  by  decomposition  ;  though  the  application  of  £.  ruder  blow  v/iU  pro- 
duce a  still  further  exfoliation.  The  globes  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  three 
feet  in  diameter.  This  structure  passes  not  only  into  the  columnar^  but  also 
into  the  lamellar ;  the  lamellce  being  either  straight  or  twisted  into  the  most 
intricate  contortion.  The  longest  axis  of  the  ellipsoids  is  invariably  in  the 
direction  of  the  lamellar  or  prismatic  system  to  which  they  belong.  m.-. 

These  varieties  of  natural  division  are  certainly  not  produced  by  decompo- 
sition^ which  has  evidently  only  assisted  in  disclosing  an  original  configuration. 

»  See  Plate  XXIV.  fig.  4. 


In  the  globular  pitchstone  this  process  has  been  accelerated  by  the  quantity  of 
cubic  pyrites  disseminated  throughout  Jt.  Sometimes,  in  the  immediate  vich 
nity  of  the  prismatic  trachyte^  the  pitchstone  incloses  small  nuclei  of  obsidian 
of  an  olive  g;reen  colour,  translucent  at  the  edges,  and  with  the  conchoidal  trac- 
ture  of  glass;  and  the  pitchstone  becomes  more  fine-grained,  compact,  and 
homogeneous  the  nearer  it  lies  to  the  boundary  of  the  prismatic  trachyte. 

This  boundary  is  universally  an  abrupt  and  decided  separation  ;  but,  on  the  ' 
other  side,  the  former  rock  graduates  insensibly  into  the  earthy  and  friable 
iUonglomerate,  passing  through  a  modification  of  pitclistone  of  which  the  pre- 
dominant colours  are  an  orange-green  and  a  waxy  yellow.  It  contains  the  ^ 
lame  minerals,  and  has  the  same  texture  and  lamellar  structure  as  the  daHc 
bottle-green  pitchstone ;  except  that,  as  it  recedes  from  the  latter  rock,  it  bft- 
comes  Ie.ss  compact,  and  slightly  porous.  The  conglomerate  structure  may  be 
traced  very  clearly  through  this  intermediate  rock.  The  imbedded  fragmenti 
[■ometimes  assume  the  resinous  lustre  and  texture  more  completely  than  the 
base  :  sometimes  the  reverse  takes  place  ;  probably  according  to  tbe  original 
nature  of  the  fragments.  When  these  were  of  earthy  unvitrified  trachyte^ 
they  have  resisted  more  or  less  the  agency  which  tended  to  reduce  them  to 
pitchstone,  and  remain  visibly  enveloped  in  the  more  resinous  base,  Tbis 
often  exhibits  a  wrinkled  appearance  incircHng  these  refractory  fragment!^ 
from  which  it  appears  to  have  possessed  a  partial  fluidity.  This  rock  is  fire-  i 
quently  penetrated  by  minute  veins  filled  with  a  white  earthy  substance^  of« 
feld^Uiose  character ,-  they  traverse  both  varieties  of  pitchstone,  and  ramify 
into  the  conglomerate  without  changing  their  direction.  In  the  Chiaja  di 
Frontone,  two  vertical  dykes,  averaging  two  feet  in  width,  cut  through  the 
^reen  pitchstone,  which  appears  here  of  unusual  extent.  They  are  filled 
widi  a  loose  white  trachytic  conglomerate,  extremely  fine-grained.  It  wai 
probably  washed  iuto  fissures  of  the  rock  by  the  water  which  hdd  it  in 
suspension. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  these  bands  of  green  and  yellow  pitchstone  at 
the  junction  of  tbe  prismatic  trachyte  and  the  semi-vitreous  conglomerate*, 
and  the  easy  gradations  of  colour,  texture  and  structure,  by  which  they  inva- 
riably pass  into  Ae  latter  rock,  unquestionably  prove  them  to  proceed  from  its 
•Iteration  by  contact  with  the  prismatic  trachyte.  In  fact,  this  rock,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  bears  on  most  points  the  appearance  of  having  forced 
its  way  upwards  by  cutting  through  tbe  incumbent  conglomerate  in  various 
directi(His,  and  occasionally  of  having  spread  laterally  over  it.    Its  r^^br  co- 
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luiDBar  division^  which  has  without  doubt  been  assumed  subsequently  to  the 
occupation  of  its  actual  position^  proves  it  to  have  been  protraded  in  a  state 
of  liquidity^  or  at  least  of  softness. 

This  liquidity  as  well  as  its  elevation  could  only  have  been  the  result  of 
intense  heat^  and  it  may  therefore  easily  be  believed  to  have  effected  the 
partial  fusion  of  the  fine  and  loose  base  of  the  feldspathose  conglomerate^ 
and  of  the  imbedded  fragments^  of  this  rock^  (already  in  a  semi-vitreous 
state^  and  therefore  more  easily  fusible^)  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 
The  compactness  of  texture  resulting  from  this  imperfect  fusion^  as  well  as 
the  local  varieties  of  concretionary  structure^  are  probably  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure and  friction  sustained  during  the  forcible  protrusion  of  the  prismatic 
trachyte^  and  locally  modified  by  accidental  circumstances.  The  porphy- 
ritic  character  of  the  pitchstone  will  not  prevent  our  recognising  it  to 
proceed,  from  the  fusion  of  an  earthy  conglomerate  rock^  since  both  the 
fragments  dispersed  through  the  unchanged  rock  are  themselves  porphyritic ; 
and  the  earthy  pulverulent  basis  incloses  broken  crystals  of  felspar  and  mica^ 
which  in  the  pitchstone  porphyry  have  only  been  rendered  more  visible  by 
the  semi-fusion  and  discolouration  of  the  finer  and  less  refractory  matter  that 
envelops  them.     , 

The  semi-vitreous  conglomerate  appears  on  some  few  spots  to  inclose  irre- 
gular and  indistinct  beds  of  a  very  earthy  trachyte  of  an  ash-gray  or  yellow- 
ish white  colour^  with  numerous  felspar  crystals  and  plates  of  mica.  Its  hard- 
est parts  are  identical  with  the  prismatic  trachyte^  but  it  does  not  ever  like 
this  assume  a  columnar  division.  It  is  often  slightly  zoned  with  brownish 
yellow  streaks^  and  is  fissile  in  their  direction.  From  the  earthiness  and  loose 
texture  of  its  base^  it  is  seldom  possible  to  determine  its  line  of  separation 
from  the  earthy  conglomerate  with  which  it  is  intimately  associated^  and  which 
la  evidently  of  contemporaneous  formation.  For  this  reason  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  distinguish  the  two  rocks  in  the  accompanying  profiles.  Where 
this  earthy  trachyte  comes  in  contact  with  the  'prismatic^  it  suffers  the  same 
alteration  as  the  neighbouring  conglomerate^  being  converted  to  a  certain 
distance  into  green  pitchstone^  or  more  frequently  into  a  pearlstone^  which 
exhibits  superficially  a  kind  of  bloom  similar  to  that  of  a  plum^  and  contains 
some  white  and  cellular  parts. 

The  alternations  and  mutual  interruptions  of  the  rocks  above  described  will 
be  observed^  from  the  plates^  to  be  repeated  throughout  the  Southern  half  of 
Ponza.  Towards  the  Northern  extremity  the  prismatic  trachyte  almost  entirely 
disappears.  With  the  exception  of  a  pyramidal  mass  of  rock  which  forms  the 
extreme  point  called  the  Punta  dell'  Incenso^  opposite  the  Islet  of  La  Gabbia, 
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it  is  not  visible,  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  island,  beyond  the  Chiaja  dfll  >' 
Scbiavone  ;   nor  on  the  western,  north  of  the  Punta  de'  Paraglioni.  1 

The  cliffs  within  this  space  are  composed  of  the  semi- vitreous  conglomerate  ' 
to  a  certain  distance,  beyond  which  the  mass  of  the  island  consists  solely  of  aa 
anomalous  ruck  of  very  variable  and  singular  characters,  and  constant  only  in  ' 
its  extremely  siliceoUK  nature.     Prom  this  circumstance  I  may  distinguish  it ' 
by  the  name  of  , 

Siliceous  Trachyte. 

•    In  their  external  features,  the  escarpments  formed  of  this  rock,  and  exposed  I 
to  the  erosion  of  the  sea-spray  and  meteoric  agents,  strongly  resemble  the  ] 
siliceous  burr-stone  of  the  Paris  Uasin,  having  the  same  carious,  hatched,  and 
angular  suriaces.     Their  predominant  colour  is  yellowish  white  or  gray.  ' 

Under  its  most  general  form  this  rock  offers  a  white  earthy  and  friable  sub-  ' 
itance  traversed  by  irregular  concretionary  parts  of  a  compact  texture,  an  asb-  * 
gray  colour,  and  often  a  flinty  lustre.     These  usually  onstitute  the  greater^ 
part  of  the  rock.  The  earthy  portions  cut  with  the  knife  like  fine  chalk,  vrhich  ' 
tiiey  exactly  resemble  in  outward  appearance.     Their  whiteness  is  oRen  of 
the  purest  and  most  dazzling  brilliancy  ;  end  their  detritus  carried  off  by  tbt  ' 
.  rain  from  the  rocks  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  is  collected  from  the  beds  of  ' 
torrents,  and  made  use  of  as  whiting  by  the  inhabitants.     The  compacter  ' 
parts  seldom  yield  to  the  knife  at  all.     Both  appear  to  consist  of  nearly  pure  ] 
silez,  and  are  lused  with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  the  blovrpipe.   Tbey  cintiAi 
a  few  disseminated  crystals  of  mica,  which  are  in  general  wholly  or  paidaDy 
decomposed  into  an  ochry  earth.    The  fissures  of  this  rock  are  ofiea  lined 
with  ferruginous  dendrites,  or  with  a  coating  of  delicate  quartz  crystals. 

By  d^^rees  the  compact  parts  predominate  still  further,  aad  iocloce-name- 
roas  very  perfect  crystals  of  felspar,  some  of  which  are  in  the  state  of  kaolin, 
while  others  are  glassy  and  brilliant,  roundish  grains  of  pellucid  quartki  and 
a  few  rare  crystals  of  black  mica.  The  basis  of  this  porphyritic  rock  is  dose 
^vined,  and  exceedingly  siliceous.  It  is  heavy,  solid,  and  tough ;  of  strai^ 
and  rather  unevMi  fracture,  a  clear  grayish  white  colour,  and  striLet  fin 
readily  with  steel.  Throug;h  this  rock  the  white  earthy  parts  only>  appear 
scattered  in  irregular  patches,  giving  it  a  brecciated  aspect ;  and  oflm  diR* 
appear  altogether  for  a  considerable  space.  At  the  northern  extremity  <tf 
Ponza,  west  of  the  Punta  dell'  Incenso,  this  quartzose  porphyritic  tiacbjrte 
is  traversed  by  an  irregular  vertical  veioi  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  which  inclosefl  where  it  is  widest  a  number  of  fragments  of  the 
same  rock  evidently  broken  off  from  the  sides.    The  vein  is  filled  by  a  blade- 
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accompanied  by  crystals  of  qaartz.  This  ore^  as  well  as  the  crystals^  is 
attached  ip  greatest  quantity  to  the  sides  of  the  vein  and  the  surfaces  of  the 
fregmeuta  it  incloses^  coating  them  over  vrith  a  metallic  crusty  and  impregna- 
ting the  substance  of  the  rock  tO:  a  certain  distance  with  disseminated  pyrites. 
A  brown  and  ydlow  clay  iron  ore  also  encrusts  the  sides  of  the  vein  in  some 
8pot3^  and  stains. the  rock  to  which  it  is  attached^  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches. 
The  washing  of  this  vein  by  the  sea-spray  and  rain  clothes  its  exposed  surjfaces 
with  a  coating  of  green  carbonate  of  copper. 

On.  the  west  Bide  of  Ponza^  and  particularly  within  the  Chiaja  delle  Fome^ 
this  -siliceous  trachyte  presents  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  breccia.  Irregular 
masses  of  a  fragmentary  aspect  ^eem  to  be  cemented  by  a  less  compact^  and 
often  very  earthy  basis^  into  which  however  they  may  be  often  observed  to 
throw  out  venous  ramifications^  or  pass  by  insensible  gradations.  If^  there- 
fore>  they  were  originally  fragments^  most  of  them  must  have  been  enveloped 
before  tbey  were  entirely  hardened^  as  was  conjectured  above  in  the  case 
of  tbe  siliceous  and  brecci-form  parts  of  the  prismatic  trachyte. 

These  blocks  are  generally  ribboned  or  mottled  with  blue^  brown^  red, 
yellow,  light-green,  white,  and  an  infinity  of  intermediate  tints.  Their  texture 
18  usually  close,  fine  grained,  and  flinty.  They  also  possess  the  lustre  and 
general  aspect  of  flint ;  sometimes  the  grain  approaches  to  that  of  chalcedony, 
and  the  cavities  are  lined  with  a  mammillated  coating  of  this  substance  which 
graduates  into  the  surrounding  rock.  Imbedded  plates  of  mica  and  imperfect 
felspar  crystals  occur  in  them.  In  the  earthy  parts  the  mica  is  usually  decom- 
posed into  rusty  specks.  This  rock  rings  like  glass  under  the  hammer,  and 
flies  into  exceedingly  sharp-edged  firagments,  translucent  at  the  edges. 

Jt  is  in  general  heavy  and  dense ;  but  in  some  parts  becomes  light  and 
porous  ;  the  cells  are  then  elongated  in  parallel  lines.  The  crystals  of  felspar 
and  mica  appear  drawn  out  in  the  same  direction  ;  the  former  broken  up  and 
half  fused.  In  this  state  it  appears  passing  into  pumice,  but  is  equally  silice- 
ous with  the  compacter  parts.  It  is  often  intersected  by  veins  of  almost  pure 
quartz  of  a  milk-white  colour ;  some  of  these  are  3  or  4  inches  in  width,  and 
are  cancellated,  or  formed  of  plates  crossing  one  another,  so  as  to  leave  angular 
spaces  between  them.  In  disposition  and  aspect  they  are  very  similar  to  the 
quartz  veins  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Where  any  fissures  occur,  they  are  lined 
wfth  quartz  crystals.  Amongst  the  massive  blocks  inclosed  in  this  brecciated 
rock,  I  observed  one  of  extraneous  origin.  It  is  granitoidal,  composed  of 
glassy  felspar,  quartz,  and  a  very  little  mica.  This  fragment  left  its  impres- 
sion in  the  siliceous  rock,  on  being  detached,  while  the  other  masses  of  frag- 
mentary appearance  will  not  separate  along  their  seeming  boundary  lines. 

2E2 


Towards  the  upper  parts  of  this  extremity  of  the  island,  and  particularly  at' 
the  summit  of  the  cHffs  which  face  the  cast  between  the  Punta  dell'  Incenso 
and  the  promontory  marked  8  in  the  map,  the  siliceous  trachyte  passes  into 
another  variety  of  rock,  also  of  a  fragmentary  character,  which  wherever  it, 
has  been  long  exposed  to  meteoric  action  is  rendered  extremely  carious,  anil- 
acquires  a  dead-leaf  or  iron-rust  colour,  with  a  dull  earthy  aspect.  The  fra^  ■ 
ments  generally  appear  fibrous  like  pumice,  and  are  united  together  by  a. 
ailiceoua  cement.  This  cement  resists  decomposition,  while  the  fragments  itj 
envelops  have  decayed  to  a  considerable  depth  into  a  sort  of  clay,  which 
mixes  readily  with  water,  and  is  therefore  easily  carried  away  by  the  rains ;  ■ 
and  hence  arises  the  cavernous  and  corroded  character  of  the  exposed  parti- 
of  the  rock*.  The  fragments  themselves  also  decompose  unequally,  from 
containing  alternate  hard  and  softer  zones,  and  their  fibrous  aspect  is  in  great 
part  derived  from  this  circumstance.  This  rock  in  lis  unaltered  state  it 
traversed  by  irregular  fissures,  which  are  lined  with  numerous  groups  of 
quartz  crystals,  some  measuring  an  inch  in  length,  having  frequently  an 
amethystine  tinge,  or  coated  with  red  oxide  of  iron.  Some  of  the  fragments 
also  appear  to  be  agglutinated  by  limpid  quartz  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Such  are  the  diB'erent  varieties  of  this  singular  rock ;  all  of  which  passi. 
insensibly  into  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  real  relations  of  i 
the  siliceous  trachyte  to  the  semi-vitreous  conglomerate  which  succeeds  it  on 
the  south.  At  the  westero  side  of  the  island  the  former  rock  Beemi  to  oreifie 
the  latter ;  but  in  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  ihore  their  position  is  rerened. 
At  each  spot  the  limits  of  the  two  rocks  are  evanescent^  and  it  is  irapoBsible  to 
say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  This  uncertainty  is  perhaps  occa- 
sioned in  part  by  a  matual  penetration  taking  place  along  their  common  boun- 
dary, but  chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  white  earthy  base  of 
the  conglomerate  from  the  equally  white  and  earthy  parts  of  the  siliceous 
trachyte. 

The  small  cap-shaped  islet  called  ta  Gabhia,  which  is  divided  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Pooza  by,  a  narrow  strait,  consists  entirely  of  silicoous 
trachytCj  presenting  the  same  varieties  as  in  the,  main  island. 


From  the  above  details,  which  will  I  fear  be  found  tediously  minute,  hut 
which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  complex  and  singular  nature  of  the 
rocks  to  be  described,  it  will  appear  that  the  trachytic  rocks  of  the  island  of 

■  The  resemUBDCe  whidi  It  bean  to  the  moK  cellular  of  (be  Paris  tnirr-rtoiie  arisei  fipmn  the 
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Ponisa  are  distinguishable  into  two  masses;  the  one  an  earthy  trachyte/ pretty 
uniform  in  structure  and  composition^  associated  with  a  conglomerate  of  pu- 
mice and  semi-vitreous  trachyte^  which  is  almost  universally  converted  into 
pitchstone  near  the  former  rock :  the  other  a  very  quartzose  porphyritic  tra- 
chyte of  a  novd  and  anomalous  character^  which  is  also  accompanied  by 
breccias  and  conglomerates  equally  siliceous. 

The  rdative  positions  and  mutual  interference  of  these  varieties  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  accompanying  outline  sketches  of  the  principal  cliff  ranges 
of  the  island*. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  natural  sections  is  that  which  circumscribes 
the  Chiaja  di  Luna^  a  deep  semi-circular  cove  opening  to  the  west^  and  cor- 
responding to  the  harbour  of  Ponza^  a  similar  indentation  of  the  eastern 
shore^  firom  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a  narrow  and  rocky  isthmus.  Across 
this  the  Romans^  when  masters  of  Ponza^  effected  a  communication  for  land 
carriage  between  the  opposite  bays  by  means  of  an  arched  gallery  cut  through 
the  rock  of  prismatic  trachyte  and  lined  with  reticulated  brick-work.  This 
passage  still  remains  entire^  and  carries  off  the  waters  that  drain  down  the 
concave  slc^e  of  the  M ontagna  della  Guardia  towards  the  port^  which  would 
otherwise  do  considerable  injury  to  the  town  and  quays^  by  wearing  away  the 
friable  conglomerate  on  which  they  are  chiefly  built. 

The  diflb  forming  either  horn  of  this  crescent  (the  Chiaja  di  Lunaf)  pre- 
sent the  usual  irregular  intermixture  of  the  prismatic  trachyte  and  semi- 
vitreous  conglomerate ;  the  latter  invariably  passing  into  pitchstone  towards 
its  line  of  contact  with  the  former.  The  central  part  of  the  curve  is  occupied 
by  a  de^  bed  of  loose  earthy  tufa  (trachytic  conglomerate) ;{;.  Both  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  this  mass  contain  coarse  fragments  of  pumice  and 
compact  trachyte ;  disclosing  its  stratification^  which  in  the  intermediate  bed 
is  not  perceivable  from  the  uniform  fineness  of  the  fragmentary  matter.  This 
rock  contains  a  few  broken  crystals  of  felspar  and  mica^  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  magnetic  iron-sand.  Its  characters  are  very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
semi-vitreous  conglomerate  already  described ;  it  possesses  little  or  no  cohe- 
rence^ and  incloses  none  of  those  blocks  of  glassy  trachyte  which  are  charac- 

•  See  Plates  XXIV  and  XXV. 

+  See  Plate  XXIV.  fig.  2. 

X  Tafa  is  the  trivial  name  adopted  by  the  Italian  geologists  to  designate  all  volcanic  conglo. 
merates  of  a  feldspatiiose  nature,  which  are  composed  principally  of  pumice.  The  conglomerates 
of  basalt  or  lencitic  rocks  they  term  pep^rino.  The  first  term  is  totally  distinct  in  meaning  from 
t^fo,  which  is  never  applied  to  any  other  rock  tbaa  calcareous  toff,  and  is  rarely  used  at  ally  its 
gynonjrme  traoertino  being  generally  preferred* 
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teristic  of  Uic  other  rock.  A  similar  congbmerate  occurs  on  other  neigfabovr- 
ing  part«  of  the  island,  but  never  shows  any  signs  of  disturfaance,  alwifi 
overlying  the  rocks  already  described^  and  adapting  its  strata  to  the  iir^jJ 
ritiefl  of  their  surlaccs.  ^ 

In  the  instance  under  consideration,  the  di^osition  of  these  fragmeaiarj 
strata  proves  them  lu  have  been  deposited  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  liie 
prismatic  trachyte  against  whir^h  they  lean  on  either  side;  apparently  filling 
a  deep  chasm  between  these  two  masses,  which  in  all  probability  was  the  re- 
sult of  some  violent  convulsion.  This  observation  may  appear  superfluoui, 
but  in  called  for  by  the  resemblance  of  the  nearly  vertical  bed  of  trachyte  on 
the  riglit  Hide  to  a  dyke  or  intruded  mass.  Its  evidently  posterior  origin  to  the 
tufa  whirl)  bounds  it  on  one  side,  proves  that  it  cannot  have  been  really 
duced  in  that  manner. 

The  natural  section  of  this  bed  of  tu&  presents  an  absolutely  vertical 
about  300  feet  high  ;  which  being  sapped  by  the  waves  whenever  the  westeriy 
winds  blow  directly  into  the  cove,  peels  off  at  intervals  in  massive  lamina:,  and 
thus  continually  offers  a  fresh  surface. 

Deda  of  a  similar  conglomerate,  probably  once  a  continuation  of  the  same 
mass,  are  observable  on  the  south  side  of  the  cove.  One  portion  of  them  has 
been  deposited  on  the  uneven  and  concave  surface  of  a  mass  of  prismatic  tra- 
chyte, all  the  strata  following  the  sinuous  outline  of  the  latter  rock.  Anodier 
set  of  strata  lie  horizontally  across  the  edges  of  two  neighbouring^  masses  of 
the  prismatic  trachyte  and  aemi-viU'eous  conglomerate,  as  well  as  of  the  fomcc 
Ifaved  tufa,  all  of  which  must  have  simultaneously  suffered  a  certain  degree  af 
denudation  before  its  deposition.  These  beds  of  tu&ceous  con^neratt 
contain  large  fragments  of  all  the  varieties  of  trachyte  mentioned  aboTe>  which 
have  the  aspeotand  forms  commonly  met  with  in  the  ejected  blocks  of  foka- 
nic  conglomerates. 

Another  aeries  oi  similar  strata,  and  equally  to  all  appearance  a  coBtiQQoas 
part  of  the  same  deposit,  shows  itself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  forming 
a  line  of  cliffs  which  range  southward  from  the  Punta  della  Madonna,  at  Ae 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Ponza*.  These  also  rest  indifferently  upon  the 
prismatic  trachyte  and  semi-vitreous  con^omerate.  No  alteration  is  ever  ob- 
servable in  them  at  their  boundary  with  the  former  rock ;  their  aeparalioa 
from  the  latter  is  equally  decided  and  complete.  Both  bad  evidently  beea 
consolidated  before  their  depositlm,  and  have  remained  undisturbed  ever 
since.  The  same  tufa  crops  out  on  two  or  three  other  points  towards  the  base 
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of  the  Montag^na  della  Guardia^  and  forniB  a  partial  coverings  to  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  harbour. 

This,  stratified  conglomerate  is  in  turn  surmounted  by  the  huge  bed  of  roc^ 
which  caps  th^  Montagna  della  Quardia^  and  occasions  its  superior  elevation 
over  all  the  other  heights  of  the  island^  where  no  subsequent  formation  covers 
the  primary  trachytes. 

This  rock  varies  in  colour  from  a  dark  iron  gray  to  a  reddish  or  purplish 
gray  and  lead  blue.  It  is  uniformly  dense,  heavy^  and  extremely  hard^  strik- 
iag  fire  readily  with  steely  and  so  tough  that  specimens  can  with  difficulty  be 
obtained  firom  it  by 'a  hammer  of  the  largest  size.  Very  few  porous  parts  are 
observable.  It  appears  to  be  composed  principally  of  crystalline  felspar^  vary- 
ing in  the  size  of  the  grain  from  the  compactness  of  some  clinkstones^  which 
it  then  resembles^  to  a  coarse  granitoidal  aggregation  of  large  and  brilliant 
but  imperfect  crystals  of  gray  or  reddish  white  felspar^  with  a  few  small  cry- 
stals, and  numerous  minute  grains  of  augite^  and  some  hexagonal  prisms  of 
Buca.  I.  met  with  some  felspar  crystals  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter^  and 
these  are  accompanied  by  augite^  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  them  in  size 
as  the  ordinary  minute  grains  to  the  common-sized  fekpars.  In  some  parts 
the  basis  alone  is  gray^  and  incloses  a  vast  number  of  distinct  rhomboidal 
felspars  of  a  reddish  colour^  which  project  from  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
rock  by  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  matter.  In  general  the  colour 
appears  to.  be  owing  to  the  dissemination  of  minute  augite ;  and  even  in  the 
large  felspar  crystals  which  are  decidedly  tinged  with  the  predominant  hue  of 
the  rod^ '  there  is  probably  a  certain  proportion  of  augitic  matter  introduced 
sufficient  to  produce  this  efi*ect. 

This  rock  is  every  where  more  or  less  columnar.  The  columns  of  the  upper 
pwt  of  the  bed  which  caps  the  hill  are  rudely  formed^  and  of  an  enormous 
size.  Lower  down  they  become  more  regular  and  smaller.  The  detached 
rock  forming  the  Punta  della  Guardia^^  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
kland^  is  an  example  of  very  perfect  columns  collected  into  a  fascicular  group 
and  with  a  double  curvature.  Many  columns^  by  exposure  to  meteoric  action^ 
and  particularly  to  the  sea-spray^  become  carious^  wasting  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner^ if  I  may  be  allowed  the  comparison^  of  a  decaying  tooth.  Their  coating 
18  of  a  more  durable  nature  than  the  interior^  so  that  when  once  decomposition 
has  worn  through  this  crust  on  any  single  pointy  it  advances  rapidly  in  all 
directions  through  the  inner  substance^  leaving  the  shell  comparatively  whole. 

The  rock  described  above  is  one  example  of  a  particular  species  of  felspar- 

*  See  Plate  XXIV.  fig.  8. 
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^^1  rock,  which  occurs  very  frequently  among  the  volcanic  districts  of  Italy.  It  is 

^^H  always  closely  related  to  trachytCj  and  occasionally  assumes,  in  some  of  its 

^^H  parts,  the  mineralogical  features  of  that  rock.  It  is  generally,  however,  distin- 

^^H  guished  from  it  by  a  greater  closeness  of  grain  and  weight,  by  its  uniformly 

^^H  darker  colours,  and  the  compactness  and  brilliancy  of  its  felspar  crystals.     It 

^^^B  passes  on  the  other  hand,  by  acquiring  a  scaty  texture,  great  compactness,  and 

^^H  a  laminar  structure,  into  phonoUte  (clinkstone)  ;  and  when  the  latter  character  , 

^^^1  is  wanting,  into  compact  felspar.     In  mineral  constitution  it  is  identical  with    | 

^^H  many  rocks  which  have  been  classed  by  geologists  under  one  or  other  of  these 

^^H  terms,  being  composed  principally  of  felspar  with  a  small  proportion  (never    i 

^^^1  perhaps  above  10  per  cent)  of  augite,  hornblende,  or  mica.     Its  specihc  gra- 

^^H  vity  ranges  from  3*65  to  S'90.     To  avoid  circumlocution,  and  at  the  same 

^^H  time  distinguish  it  from  those  other  rocks  of  the  same  family,  I  shall  designate 

^^f  it  for  the  present  by  the  name  of  grayslone*.     Its  colour  is  in  fact  the  rao«t 

P  constant  as  well  as  obvious  character  of  the  rock  ;  and,  wherever  1  have  ob- 

f  served  it,  is  uniformly  of  some  shade  of  gray,  generally  leaden,  purplish,  or 

^^H  iron  gray ;  even  the  disseminated  felspar  crystals  usually  share  more  or  less  in 

^^B  the  predominant  tint  of  their  basis. 

^^H  The  same  rock  appears  in  the  Scoglio  delta  Botte,  Ventotiene,  and  San 

^^H  Stefano,  amongst  the  Ponza  Isles.  It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  throughout 

^^^B  Ischia.  The  insulated  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  built  is  a  well-knonn  example. 

It  is  found  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Procida,  in  the  hill  of  Cuma?,  at  Marmo- 
rata,  in  the  Monte  Olibano,  and  many  other  points  of  the  Phlegnean  fieldft^  in 
almost  all  the  Lipari  Isles,  and  among  some  of  the  older  currents  of  .^Itna.  In 
most  of  these  spots  its  disposition  is  obviously  that  of  a  lava  bed  or  current, 
andin  some  the  crater  whence  it  issued  can  still  be  distinguished. 

The  massive  covering  of  graystone  from  which  the  Montagna  della  Guar- 
dia  derives  its  boss-shaped  form,  is  upwards  of  300  feet  in  thickness.  Towards 
the  east  it  rises  in  a  bluff  cliff  from  a  rapidly  sloping  talus,  strewn  with  enor- 
mous falocka  that  have  &Uen  from  above.  Where  the  vertical  &ce  of  the  rock 
takes  off  firom  this  inclined  plane,  a  stratum  of  bright  red  friable  tu&,  like  coarse 
brick-dust,  crops  out  from  beneath  Uie  graystone,  and  reposes  on  the  white 
semi-vitreous  cong^merate.  Here,  therefore,  is  another  instance  of  partial 
alteration  in  a  con^omerate  by  contact  with  a  later  mass  of  lava-rock,  though 
in  this  case  the  alteration  has  not  proceeded  to  any  degree  of  fusion  or  vitri- 
ficatiouj  as  in  the  instance  of  the  pitchstone  beds. 

-*  It  ia  the  rock  freqaendy  deiciibed  hj  Doloiiiieii  and  Spallanzani  ttnder  the  oune  ot  "Itat 
A  bme  de  rocke  de  tone."    See  "A  Cluufication  of  Volcanic  Rocks."    Journalof  tbe  Rttjil 
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On  the  south  the  graystone  descends  to  a  lower  level  *^  and  sinks  beneath 
the  sea  in  the  Punta  della  Guardia ;  on  either  side  of  this  cape  it  miay  be  seen 
to  lie  directly  on  the  semi-vitreous  trachytic  conglomerate^  which  here  exhibits 
no  appearance  of  change  at  the  plane  of  contact ;  probably  because  the  heated 
mass  having  flowed  from  above  down  the  slope  of  the  hill^  cooled  superficially 
as  it  advanced^  and  upon  reaching  this  rock  did  not  retain  sufficient  heat  to 
influence  its  texture.  In  fact^  this  is  the  habitual  conduct  of  ordinary  lava- 
currents^  which  are  seldom^ — it  may  I  believe  be  said  never^ — found  to  produce 
ainy  alteration  of  importance  in  the  rocks  which  they  meet  with  in  their  de- 
scent It  is  while  the  boiling  matter  is  forcing  its  way  from  below  through 
the^ovQrlying  strata  which  impede  its  expansion^  (as  was  the  case  with  all  the 
largest  kind  of  dykes  and  protruded  masses  of  the  trap  family^)  and  before  it 
has  been  enabled  to  part  with  the  intense  caloric  that  actuates  its  rise,  upon 
the  easy  terms  afibrded  by  the  open  atmosphere^  that  the  rocks  with  which  it 
then  comes  in  contact  suffer  from  its  proximity ;  and  this^  in  a  degree  deter- 
mined by  their  nature^  the  duration  of  the  contact^  the  temperature  of  the 
lava-mass^  and  other  modifying  circumstances. 

Westward  of  the  Punta  della  Guardia^  the  graystone  sends  out  into  the 
sea  another  low  promontory  called  the  Punta  del  Fielo^  which  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Chiaja  di  Luna.  Here  some  strata  of  loose  tufa  appear 
broken  through  as  well  as  covered  by  the  contiguous  rock.  These  are  evi- 
dently the  prolongation  of  the  strata  seen  beneath  the  cap  of  the  hill  from  the 
Chiaja  di  Luna.  The  whole  mass  of  graystone  is  continuous^  forming  but 
one  entire  bed^  and  apparently  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  somewhat 
basin-shaped  concavity  occupied  by  the  Harbour  of  Ponza^  as  the  analogous 
though  smallei*  rock  of  the  Monte  Olibano^  near  Pozzuoli^  to  the  crater  of 
the  Solfatara.  In  fact^  the  disposition  of  the  stratified  tufa  which  clothes  the 
principal  slopes  of  this  basin^ — a  much  safer  criterion  than  mere  form, — points 
it  out  as  the  remnant  of  a  large  crater,  as  was  judiciously  observed  by  Dolo* 
roieu. 

Graystone  occurs  in  no  other  part  of  the  island. 


Palmarola. 

The  high  and  rocky  islet  of  Palmarola  lies  about  four  miles  and  a  half  west 
of  Ponza  and  in  a  parallel  direction  to  it.  It  is  scarcely  two  miles  in  length, 
and  of  a  very  unequal  breadth.     Like  Ponza,  this  island  seems  to  have  lost 

♦  See  Plate  XXIV.  ^g.  3. 
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much  of  its  original  extent.  Detached  groups  of  craggy  rocks  stretch  to  a" 
considerable  distance  from  both  its  northern  and  southern  extremities.  On 
the  west  side  rise  three  or  four  similar  masses,  lofty,  precipitous,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  islet.  These  and  the  steep  cliffs  by  which  it  is  girt  round, 
exhibit  unequivocal  signs  of  the  powerful  degradation  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
particularly  on  the  western  shore,  from  the  superior  violence  of  the  swell  occa- 
sioned by  the  prevailing  winds,  which  blow  from  that  quarter  over  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  open  sea.  This  destroying  force  lends  rapidly  to  separate  the  island 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  opposite  indentations  which  occur  towards 
the  middle  of  its  length,  called  La  Porcina  and  II  Porto,  are  indeed  already 
connected  by  a  narrow  channel,  practicable  to  small  boats,  in  the  formation 
of  which,  however,  art  appears  to  have  assisted  nature.  On  either  side  of  this 
channel  the  island  rises  to  a  height  of  from  four  to  Ave  hundred  feet,  swell- 
ing gradually  towards  the  south  into  a  peaked  eminence,  overhanging  a  steep 
cliB'  of  tufa,  and  situated  near  what  may  be  supposed  the  centre  of  the  original 
area  of  the  island.  The  northern  height  tbrms  a  steep  dome-shaped  mass, 
resembling  in  its  outline  the  Montagna  della  Guardia  in  Ponza.  The  surface 
of  Palmarola  is  well  wooded,  and  its  appearance,  particularly  on  the  western 
side,  exti'emely  romantic  end  picturesque.  It  is  neither  inhabited  nor  culti- 
vated, and  therefore  clothed  in  the  unchecked  and  exuberant  vegetation  natural 
to  the  climate,  and  fostered  by  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The  myrtle,  dwarf- 
palm,  and  wild-figtrce  spring  up  with  peculiar  luxuriance  wherever  a  few  feet 
of  rocky  ledge  aSord  them  sufficient,  depth  a£  soil ;  while  the  cytisus,  genisU> 
cigtiuj  and  numerous  tribe»  of  aramutio  .^lerbs,  occupy  evexy  cleft  in  the 
cni^.'CIiSii; :  .     .  M  ■ .      '■:  -i-  •;ii  .-  ..u.         ■•.f  .■..■■ 

'  'The  predpitoufr  ahwM  of  this  khuid,  exhibit  the  same  abru[rt  and  irrc^Iar 
interrnKxture  of  itbe: prisniatie  tiachyte  and:  the- semi-vitreous  conglomer^ 
which  4iaji  been  observed  in  Ponza.  The  conglomerate  here  also,  as  in-  Ponn, 
graduates  in  eceny  insUm^  into  dailt.  bottle-green  pitchstonei  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  prismatic  trachyte.  I  could  not  observe  any  indications 
of  the  siliceous  trachyte  which' Ibnas  ao.large  apartofAheiatfaer  island.'  The 
prismatic  trachyte,  however,  becomes  highly  siliceous  in  many  parts,  and  is 
universally  ribboned  with  a  multiplicity  of  zones  of  different  shades  of  white, 
yellow,  blue  and  brown,  varying  in  compactness  and  in  the  proportion  of 
sties  tbeiy  cbntain.  These^zobes  ar^  still  more  constant  and  ireraarkable  than 
in  tbftAQalogpoits.Toek  ofPonza.- .  Theif  wayinga  and  contortions  on<  the  'small 
as  well  as  ontheiarge  soaW,' resemble  those  of  miea-schist  and  gneiss.  Here 
also,  as  in  Ponza,  there  exists  every  indication  of  the  zones  being  owing  to 
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after  a  partial  .separatioa  had  taken  place  of  the  jpur/e  feldspathose  pari  froin< 
the  mixed  siliceous  base ;  the  local  obstacles^  both  Jaternal  and  external^  that 
more  or  less  impeded  this  motion^  were  obviously  the  cause  of  the  irregularis 
ties  of  the  laminae.  This  species  of  trachyte  compoaeiB  the  greater  part  4rf 
the  island  audi  all  tiie  insulated  rocks  around^  apparently  detached  from  it 
by:  the  destruction  i  of  the  intervening  conglomerate^  vrhich  yields  with 
greater  &cility  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  waves.  The  qolumnar  division 
prevails^  but  the  columns  are  generally  larger  than  those  of  Ponza.  On 
the  north  side  they  present  vertical  ranges  of  great  magnificence  and  regu* 
larity^  running  up  to  a  height  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  Matiy  of 
the  coJumns  are  articulated.  The  exposure  of  these  muml  ranges  to  the 
breach  of  the  sea  at  the  north  pointy  has  produced  several  caves  of  no  great 
depths  but  vrith  a  striking  architectural  effect ;  resembling  that  of  Fingal  in 
StaflBet,  but  having  in  general  a  much  more  lofty  entrance.  Some  detached 
rocks  have  by  the  same  process  been  perforated  with  arches. 
.  The  zones  of  this  rock  are  unequally  affected  by  the  wasting  influence  of 
the  atmospherfey  the  loose  feldspathose  layers  decomposing  more  readily  than 
the  others;  and  this  circumstance  gives  the  false  appearance  of  a- schistose  or 
hminar  structure  to  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  rock.  The  direction  of  the 
zones^  which  is  continuous  through  a  great  extent^  and  seema  usually  to  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  bed  or  dyke  itself,  cuts  the  axes  of  the  Columns  indiffe- 
rently at  eviBy  angle.  The  surface  of  the  rocks^  as  at  Ponza^  is  of  a  rusty  or 
bluish  brown.  - 

The  huge  rocky  boss  that  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  Palmari^ay  en- 
tirety consists  of  prismatic  trachyte.  It  may  be  observed  ta  abut  at  a  very 
high  angl.e  upon  rocks  of  a  different  nature  on  either  side  of  the  island.  To 
the  east  the  supporting  rock  is  the  ordinary  white  conglomerate  with  frag* 
ments  of  glassy  trachyte^  which  is  converted^  as  usual^  into  dark  green  resi-^ 
Bous  trachyte  (pitchstone)^  the  passage  taking  place;  as  elsewhere^  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations  through  a  band  of  reddish  yellow  semi-resinous  trachyte. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  fronting  the  west,  the  northern  rock  of  pris- 
matic trachyte  is  separated  from  another  mass  of  the  same  nature j  by  an  inter- 
Tening  bed,  nearly  vertical,  of  a  dark  coloured  pearlstone;  from  26  to  SO  feet 
in  thickness,  which  graduates  into  the  latter  rock,  and  appears  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  alteration  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  neighbouring  trachytic 
rock,  similar  and  contemporaneous  to  that  effected  by  the  same  mass  in  the 
conglomerate  on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 

The  prismatic  trachyte  subjected  to  this  change  has  lost  its  columnar  divi- 
sion, but  preserved  its  zoned  structure ;  the  pearlstone  presenting  the  same 
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parallel,  and  often  sinuous  laminx,  which  retain  a  general  parallelism  of  di- 
rection to  those  of  the  unchanged  rock.  The  texture  of  the  alternate  stripes 
varies  likewise  in  the  pearlstone,  the  basis  of  which  consists  of  a  compact 
substance  of  pearly  lustre,  and  a  deep  lead-blue  colour,  breaking  into  small 
angular  pieces.  This  is  ribboned  by  numerous  thin  zones  of  black  enamd 
(pitchstone)  strongly  resembling  obsidian,  having  a  complete  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, but  wanting  the  aculeness  and  transparency  of  the  fracture-edges  which 
characterize  that  mineral.  These  zones  of  black  pitchstone  may  be  observed 
to  be  themselves  passing  into  pearlstone,  by  inclosing  more  or  less  numerous 
minute  spheroids  of  this  substance,  identical  in  colour,  texture  and  lustre,  with 
the  broader  zones,  which  consist  of  an  intimate  and  confused  agglomeratioo 
of  similar  globules,  and  have  acquired  their  semi-lithoidal  texture  and  ctearef 
colour  by  a  devilrtficaCwn  of  the  pitchstone.  In  the  part  of  the  bed  lying 
nearest  to  the  prismatic  ti-achyte,  by  which  the  change  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
complished, the  zones  are  distorted  into  very  irregular  and  repeated  curvatures, 
and  contain  large  knots  and  lenticular  masses  of  black  glassy  pitchstone. 
This  variety  of  pitchstone  is  rarely  porphyritic.  It  decomposes  superficially, 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  minute  and  otherwise  imperceptible  fissures  which  in- 
tersect the  rock  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  lamina;,  into  a  compact 
^ white  substance.  Hence  wherever  the  fracture  has  followed  these  fissures, 
Uie  pearlstone  appears  ribboned  with  white  instead  of  black  stripes.  Thii  ■ 
alteration  is  in  some  parts  not  confined  to  the  surface^  hut  aflects  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  pitchstone,  which  then  resembles  a  puK  white  ena- 
mel, retaining  its  conchoidal  fracture. 

The  Boutbem  moiety  of  Palmarola  is  principally  formed  of  loose  stratified 
conglomerate  or  tufa.  Strata  of  this  nature  compose  in  particular  a  lofty  cliff 
feeing  the  south-eastj  and  extending  from  the  Capo  di  Vardella  to  the  Punta 
di  Mezzo-giomo.  They  everywhere  repofie  conformably  on  the  irregukr 
surfaces  of  the  prismatic  trachyte  and  its  accompanying  semi-vitreous  con^- 
merate.  They  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Ponza,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  triturated  pumice^  and  inclosing,  particularly  in  the  lower  strata, 
larger  blocks  of  this  substance  (the  scoriae  of  the  accompanying  trachytes),  and 
a  few  compacter  firagments  of  the  neighbouring  rocks.  Amongst  the  latter  I 
found  some  of  an  ash-gray  pearlstone  imbedding  numerous  crystals  of  felspar; 
and  others  of  a  similar  rock  in  which  the  felspar  is  very  brilliant  and  glassy, 
the  spherolitic  globules  being  irregular,  generally  hollow,  and  lined  whb 
minute  crystals  apparently  of  the  same  substance,  while  others  closely  envelop 
a  single  imperfect  felspar  crystal. 
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Zannone* 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  island  of  Zannone  as  lyings  in  the  ideal  pro- 
longation of  Ponza^  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  chain  of  sunk  rocks 
detected  by  soundings^  besides  the  more  obvious  ones  which  rise  above  the 
water-level  in  the  same  line. 

The  area  of  this  island  is  scarcely  a  mile  in  its  longest  dimension^  which 
runs  North  and  Souths  and  half  a  mile  in  width.  It  consists  of  a  ragged 
longitudinal  ridge  rising  gradually  from  the  southern  extremity^  and  after 
suffering  one  abrupt  depression  from  which  it  recovers  immediately^  termina- 
ting towards  the  N.  at  a  considerable  height  in  a  steep  and  rocky  promontory 
called  Capo  Negro.  The  slopes  on  either  side  are  covered  by  low  brushwood^ 
and  afford  occasional  pasture  to  a  flock  of  goats  and  some  cattle  belonging  to 
proprietors  resident  in  Ponza. 

The  geological  constitution  of  this  island  is  singular^  since  above  two 
thirds  of  its  mass  is  composed  of  trachyte^  which  rests  at  the  North  point  upon 

limestone. 

The  former  rock  is  extremely  siliceous^  and  identical  with  that  of  La  Gabbia^ 
and  the  northern  portion  of  Ponza^  exhibiting  the  same  intimate  mixture  of 
coacretionary  ramifications  haying  a  flinty  texture  and  a  more  or  less  porphy- 
ritic  structure^  with  white  earthy  patches.  It  is  associated  in  the  saYne  manner 
with  marbled  and  brecciated  masses  assuming  a  great  diversity  of  textures 
and  colours  in  the  same  block.  The  white  porphyritic  trachyte  with  crystals 
of  quartz  is^  however^  the  predominant  rock  ;  and  composes  in  particular  the 
mass  which  immediately  overlies  the  limestone  of  the  Capo  Negro.  The  mica 
which  is  here  abundant^  in  some  parts  of  the  rock  has  decomposed  to  a  certain 
depth  from  the  weathered  surfaces  into  a  reddish  ochre.  The  felspar  is  bril- 
liant^ and  the  base  extremely  siliceous^  and  of  a  pure  white.  This  rock  is 
occasionally  divided  into  tangled  groups  of  very  regular  columns  varying  in 
size^  but  sometimes  as  small  as  those  of  the  earthy  prismatic  trachyte  in  Ponza. 
In  its  general  character^  however^  it  presents  a  singularly  rude^  shapeless^  and 
craggy  outline^  and  all  the  external  features  of  burr-stone  ;  the  decomposition 
of  the  mica  and  corrosion  of  the  earthy  parts^  g^'^ing^  &  cellular  and  carious 
aspect  to  its  superficial  parts. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  columnar  groups  which  I  observed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  may  consist  of  earthy  trachyte ;  but^  as  the  shores 
of  the  trachytic  portion  present  few  vertical  sections  of  any  considerable  sur- 
&ce^  and  are  rendered  otherwise  difficult  of  access  by  heaps  of  enormous 

*  See  Plate  XXV.  fig.  6  and  6. 


detached  blocks,  which  prevent  the  approach  of  a  hoat  with  any  swell  except 
on  a  few  poinLi,  it  is  not  easy  to  put  every  rock  of  tlie  island  to  the  test  of 
the  hammer.  My  examination  was  also  timiled  in  time  by  the  rapid  approach 
of  a  burrasca,  which'  drove  me  hastily  back  to  the  port  of  Ponza  for  shelter. 

The  boundary-line  of  the  limestone  and  superpoKed  trachyte  is  effectually 
concealed  on  either  side  by  a  large  talus  of  debris.  The  limestone  is  of  a 
bluish  gray  colour,  hard,  of  semi-crystalline  grain,  and  intersected  by  nume- 
rous veins  of  calcareous  spar,  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  maa*. 
I  could  find  no  organic  remains.  It  has  all  the  characters  of  transition  lime- 
stone, and  appears  to  correspond  with  tliat  of  the  Monte  Circeilo,  a  vast 
mountainous  rock,  (once  the  island  of  Circe,  but  now  united  to  the  continent 
by  the  flat  levels  of  tlie  Pomptine  marshes,)  which  rises  exactly  opposite 
Zannone  at  a  distance  of  10  miles,  and  has  been  described  by  Brocchi,  ai 
difTering  from  the  ordinary  Apcnnine  limestone,  and  decidedly  transilioa. 
The  fragment  of  this  rock  which  forms  the  Capo  Negro  in  Zannone,  exhibits 
highly  inclined  strata,  directed  W.  N.  W.  by  E.  S.  B.,  and  dipping  towanb 
the  Italian  coast  *. 

The  loose  blocks  which  have  fallen  from  this  limestone  rock  towards  its 
junction  with  the  trachyte,  and  make  up  the  talus  by  which  the  line  of  cooCact 
is  hidden,  differ  in  character  from  the  rock  which  forms  the  extreme  point  of 
Capo  Negro.  Their  colour  is  a  dark  reddish-gray  approaching  to  black ;  they 
are  no  longer  traret^ed  by  calcareous  vpar  veins,  effervesce  with  Ae'  greattoit 
difficulty,  and  appear  to  the  lens  to  consist  entirely  of  a  close  agi^egation  of 
cubical  crystals,  which  are  most  perfect  within  the  fissures  and  small  oellulu 
cavities  that  penetrate  the  rock.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the 
limestone  has  been  converted  into  dolomite  to  a  certain  distance  frojn  it* 
contact  with  the  overlying  trachyte,  to  the  protrusion  of  which  it  is  difficult 
not  to  attribute  the  elevation  of  this  insulated  fragment  of  a  transition  forma- 
tion. Thefrequent  repetition  of  an  analogous  circumstance  in  the  Alps,  where 
enormous  masses  of  Alpine  limestone  are  rendered  crystalline  and  penetrated 
with  magnesia  by  the  proximity  of  augitic  basalt,  and  a  secondary  granite 
with  which  it  is  assodated,  may  be  urged  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  f . 

•  See  PUte  XXV.  fig.  8. 

t  la  the  TjTol.  See  "  Lettre  de  M.  Leopold  de  Bnch  i  M.  A.  d«  Humboldt,  reafemant  le 
Tableau  Geologiqne  do  T;rol  meridional."  I  take  tlus  opportunity  of  meotioning  that  I  ban 
been  enabled  to  verify  the  observations  made  in  this  locally  by  Count  Marzori,  aa  to  (he  podtiva 
taperpontioaofatmegranitetosecDndary  conchjliferous  limestone,  and  a  sandstone  with  gypinn. 

The  drcumstance  is  most  distinctly  visible  near  Predazso  in  the  Val  dt  Lavis.     The  appct 
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Scaglio  deUa  Botte, 

A  peaked  insular  rock^  which  has  acquired  this  name  from  the  rude  resem- 
blance of  its  form  to  a  boot^  rises  above  the  sea-level  at  about  a  third  of  the 
distance  from  Ponza  to  Ventotiene.  It  is  composed  of  graystone  similar  to 
Aat  of  the  Montagna  della  Guardia  in  the  former  island  ;  exceedingly  compact^ 
hard^  and'tdu^h^  of  a  coarse  crystalline  or  granitoidal  texture;  the  crystals 
beings  a]m6st  solely  of  febpar  vrith  a  deep  purplish  gray  tinge.  The  visible 
crystals  of  augite  are  few^  small^  and  imperfect.  The  mass  of  the  rock  is 
split  into  mde  prismatic  blocks.  It  is  superficially  coated  by  a  thin  pellicle  of 
a  blackish  coloar  like  a  duU  and  poor  varnish^  which  I  conceive  to  be  analo- 
gues to  the  bUick  glazing  observed  by  Humboldt  to  invest  the  surface  of  the 
gmiiitic  Tockff  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco^  and  apparently  produced  by 
long  exposure  to  sun  and  moisture.  Beneath  this  the  rock  is  remarkably 
unaffected  by  decomposition^  perhaps  because  the  process  of  mechanical 
abrasion  l^y  the'violenice  of  the  waves  which  break  upon  it^  advances  more 
Htpidly  than  the  chemical  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
'>^Ih  calm  weather  the  base  of  this  rock  may  be  seen  to  extend  at  no  great 
depth  <below  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  to  considerable  distances  in  most  direc- 
tkfM,  bat  particularly  towards ,  the  west.  There  can  be  little  doubt  indeed 
that  it  is^  (iie  iM>litaTy  remnant  of  a  much  more  extensive  mass^  and  is  indebted 
fi^* preservation  to  its  extreme  solidity^  without  which  it  must  have  been  long 
a|;e  sw^pt  ^away  by  the  powerful  forces  of  destruction  by  which  in  so  exposed 
a'sittiatioii  it  is  almost  without  intei^mission  attacked. 


*• .  .1 
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Ventotiene* 

This  island  is  removed  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  the  group  already 
deicribedy  lying  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  Ponzsi.  and  Ischia^  upon  a 
strsight  liiiie  which  may  be  imagined  to  connect  them.  Its  area  has  nearly  the 
form  of  an  acute  rectangular  triangle ;  the  base^  which  is  about  four  miles  in 


sembling  Carrara  marble  in  aspect.  The  inferior  strata  of  gypsiferous  sandstone  and  shell  lime. 
ftoae  (wbidi  I  conceire  to  be  new  red  and  muschelkalk)  are  likewise  more  or  less  altered  where 
Aej  approach  the  granite.  This  last  rock  passes  into  an  angitic  porphyry  (basalt)  ^  and  on  parts 
ioto. serpentine.  The  whole  mass  appears  to  have  broken  through  these  secondary  strata  from 
be|ow,  elevatinff  them  to  a  great  height  in  massive  pyramidal  mountains.  On  the  borders  of  the 
jArindpai  mass  of  basalt,  other  smaller  dykes  traverse  the  same  secondary  rocks. 
aSfee  Plate  XXV.  fig.  r. 


Bmgtl),  running  East  and  West,  and  the  obtuser  angle  pointing  to  the  North. 

PTbe  eurface  has  one  ^neral  elope  from  (he  summit  of  the  Capo  del  Arco,  a 
bluff  promontor)'  nhich  forms  the  acute  and  western  angle  to  the  easlera 
side,  where  a  small  port,  almost  the  only  landing  place  in  the  island,  is  exca- 
vated from  the  induntte<[  tufa  rock.  A  cluster  of  habitations  is  grouped 
around  it.  With  the  exception  of  this  one  {loint,  the  ittlanU  is  circumscribed 
by  perpendicular  cliffs.  Its  physical  structure  is  of  tlie  simplest  character, 
and  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  island  of  Procida,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hilU' which  are  so  closely  grouped  together  in  the  volcanic  district 
included  between  Naples,  Pozzuoli,  Cuma?,  and  Aversa,  and  which  are  gene- 
rally known  to  geologists  under  the  name  of  the  Phlegrjean  fields. 

The  isbnd  consists  of  parallel  and  wavy  strata  of  yellow  and  brownish  luf^ 
resting  upon  a  massive  bed  of  graystone,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than 
-  .300  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  extremity  of  the  Capo  del  Arco,  and  sinks  gra- 
dually towards  the  east  below  the  water  level.  Though  the  remainder  of  the 
island  exhibits  no  rock  but  tufa,  this  slanting  bed  is  without  doubt  prolonged 
beneath  it,  and  supplies  the  solid  foundation  of  the  entire  mass.  Indeed  the 
graystone  which  disappears  on  the  south  side  at  less  than  half  its  length  firon 
the  eastern  promontory,  is  visible  throughout  the  whole  of  the  north-westero 
side.  This  rock  is  of  a  dark  violet  or  purplish  gray,  6ne-grained  and  compact, 
strikes  fire  readily  with  steel,  and  contains  small  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar, 
augite,  and  mica.  Tbe  upper  part  at  the  Capo  del  Arco  is  cellular,  and  evca 
scoriform  at  the  surfiice  of  the  bed.  The  lower  is  amorphous,  or  split  into 
massive  blocks  by  irregular  fissures,  which  are  evidently  but  the  result  of  tliC 
retreat  that  accompanied  its  consolidation.  The  external  surfaces  of  the  rock 
are  exceedingly  dark-coloured,  almost  indeed  black;  and  this  sombre  ctdouring 
together  with  its  harsh  forms  give  an  unpleasing  and  savage  effect  to  tbe  cliff 
that  towers  in  gloomy  majesty  above  a  group  of  lesser  rocks  projecting  from 
its  foot.  The  westeriy  swell,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  forced  its  way 
with  tremendous  roarings  into  the  caverns  it  has  worn  in  these  black,  shiqie- 
less,  and  scorified  masses,  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  The  &ble  of 
tbe  dark  dogs  that  barked  round  the  waist  of  ScyUa  appeared  to  me  more 
appropriate  to  this  promontory  than  to  that  less  fearful  one  on  the  Calabriui 
coast. 

The  tufa  of  Veototiene  is  interstratified  with  lapillo,  or  coarse  fragmentary 
pumice.  It  is  incoherent  in  the  higher  parts  of  tbe  island ;  but  to  the  east, 
and  particularly  wherever  it  approaches  the  sea-level,  sufficiently  indurated  (o 
be  quarried  and  shaped  for  building-stone.     The  loose  strata  contain  many 
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compact  fekpar  or  clinkstone.  I  met  also  with  some  pieces  of  a  rock  com- 
posed of  mica  and  pyroxene  alone^  identical  with  many  which  occur  in  the 
conglomerates  of  Soroma.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  island  these  fragments 
are  partially  water-worn. 

Througfaont  the  whole  extent  of  Yentotiene  the  upper  strata  of  tufe,  are 
more  or  less  penetrated  to  a  short  distance  from  the  surface  by  a  calcareous 
cement^  producing  a  sort  of  sandstone^  which  is  disposed  in  irregular  horizon* 
tal  layers  connected  by  smaller  vertical  veins.  These  are  often  interlaced  in 
a  reticulated  manner^  and  occasionally  have  the  figure  and  structure  of  stalac- 
tites^ with  a  fistular  cavity  in  the  centre.  A  few  fragments  of  shells  are 
observable  in  this  sandstone^  but  too  much  broken  to  allow  of  their  being 
recognized.  Where  the  volcanic  sand  predominates  over  the  cement^  this 
stone  is  hard  and  solid ;  where  the  calcareous  matter  abounds  it  is  friable.  In 
some  parts  the  grain  is  fine^  and  the  rock  becomes  compact^  and  shows  a  semi- 
conchoidal  fracture. 

These  beds  appear  of  very  recent  origin^  and  to  have  resulted  from  the 
deposition  of  calcareous  particles  by  water  filtering  through  strata  of  loose 
volcanic  sand  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  But^  since  the  rest  of  the  island 
is  entirely  volcanic^  from  whence  are  we  to  suppose  the  calcareous  matter 
derived  ?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  it  to  originate  any  where  but  in  the  tipper 
bed  of  vegetable  earth  through  which  the  rain  water  percolates^  carrying  off 
the  substance  of  the  testacea  that  are  undergoing  decomposition  there.  And 
this  h]rpothesis  is  corroborated  by  the  remarkable  quantity  of  recent  land-shells 
observable  in  the  stratum  of  soil  wherever  it  is  cut  through.  Lime  is  known 
to  exist  in  a  state  of  combination  with  the  other  constituents  of  volcanic  rocks^ 
and  consequently  of  their  triturated  particles  which  compose  the  tufa.  From 
thence  we  may  suppose  it  taken  up  by  the  superficial  vegetation^  and  con- 
verted into  a  carbonate^  which  is  transferred  to  the  mollusca  that  feed  on  these 
plants^  and  require  it  for  the  construction  of  their  shells.  The  ultimate  de- 
composition of  these  restores  it  to  the  earthy  where  it  enters  again  into  the 
composition  of  a  mineral  mass. 

A  similar  process  seems  to  take  place  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius^  where  cal- 
careous stalactites  have  been  observed  to  form  upon  the  roofs  of  caves  in  the 
lava  rocks  occurring  within  the  cultivated  district  of  the  mountain.  The 
volcanic  island  of  St.  Helena  presents  an  analogous  formation^  which  is  pro- 
bably by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  amongst  volcanic  districts^  though  the 
absence  of  other  sources  of  calcareous  matter  is  not  in  all  so  incontestable. 


VOL.  II. — SECOND  SERIES.  2  O 


I  Son  St^mio.  '  I 

I  '  East  of  Ventotiene,  and  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  mile.  Ilea  an 
ijslet  of  this  name,  which  is  made  use  of  as  a  depStfor  convicts  by  the  Neapo- 
litan government.  It  is  nearly  circular,  less  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
surrounded  by  steep  and  craggy  cliffs.  In  structure  it  resembles  Ventotieoe, 
consisting  of  a  single  mass  of  graystone,  rising  from  150  to  200  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  surmounted  by  a  few  strata  of  loose  tufa.  The  upper  part  of  Iha 
rock  is  exceedingly  cellular;  the  lower  has  a  rude  tendency  to  the  columnar  ' 
configuration.  The  composition  of  the  rocV  is  similar  to  the  graystone  of  the 
larger  island. 

The  surface  of  San  Stefano  is  deeply  indented  by  two  shelving  ravines,  , 
opening  on  opposite  sides :  tliese  I  conclude  to  be  the  two  craters  spoken  of 
by  Dobmieu.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  if  any  crater  was  originally, 
formed  during  the  protrusion  of  this  mass,  the  loose  and  fragmentary  parts  of 
its  circumference  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  degrading  action  of  the 
'  sea.  The  few  conglomerate  strata  that  remain,  appear  to  have  moulded  them- 
selves on  the  irregular  surface  of  the  bed  they  rest  upon,  and  are  not  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  point  out  the  position  of  the  orifice  of  production.  The 
proximity  of  this  is,  nevertheless,  attested  by  the  scoriform  character  of  the 
graystone  rock.  A  calcai-eous  sandstone  similar  to  that  described  above  in  ' 
Ventotiene,  is  found  on  the  surface  of  this  smaller  island,  and  suggests  the 
same  observations.  ~  . 


From  the  above  details  on  the  constitution  of  this  group  of  iekmds,  it  wiU 
perhaps  appear  that  they  afford  scope,  as  was  anticipated,  for  observations  of 
considerable  geological  interest.  Jt  remains  therefore  to  point  out  the  analo- 
gic they  present  to  thQ  volcanic  formations  of  other  neighbouring  countries, 
and  recall  the  particular  foots  which  tend  to  elucidate  the  yet  obscure  history, 
of  these  rocks. 

In  a  general  vievF  it  is  impossible  to  overiook  the  decided  separation  of  tbe. 
rocks  which  compose  Uiese  islands  into  two  classes,  apparently  belonging  t» 
two  different  ages  (in  this  locality  at  least^,  viz. 

1.  Tbe  trachytes  with  their  accompanying  conglomerates ;  and  Sndly^  those 
rocks,  wbichj  without  stopping  to  discuss  tbe  question  as  to  their  also,  belong" 
ing  or  not  to  the  family  of  trachytes,  have  been  mentioned,  to  avoid  present 
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In  the  island  of  Ponza^  where  alone  these  two  classes  are  found  together^ 
they  are  separated  by  horizontal  strata  of  tufa^  which  probably  belong  to  the 
later  rock^  since  they  have  been  deposited  after  the  subjacent  trachytes  had 
suffered  a  considerable  degree  of  denudation.  The  graystone  is  also  in  every 
instance  accompanied  by  its  peculiar  conglomerates. 

The  first  class  of  rocks  bears  a  dedded  analogy  to  some  of  the  trachytic 
formations  of  Hangary^  so  minutely  describisd  by  M.  Beudant^  and  is  perhaps 
more  nearly  allied  to  them  than  to  the  more  contiguous  rocks  of  the  same 
family  in  Italy^  France^  and  Germany. 

Thus  the  priismatic  trachyte  of  Ponza  corresponds  very  closely  in  mineral 
composition  to  some  varieties  of  the  '^  trachyte'"  of  the  Hungarian  groups. 
It  is  however  clearly  distinguished  from  the  predominant  rock  species  of  those 
districts  by  die  total  absence  of  hornblende^  which  is  so  frequent  and  conspi- 
cuous an  ingredient  in  the  trachytes  of  Hungary^  as  occasionally  to  bring  them 
very  near  to  the  characters  of  basalt.  The  Ponza  trachyte  differs  also  from 
that  of  Hungary^  as  well  as  from  most  rocks  of  this  family  yet  observed^  in  the 
r^;tilarity  and  constancy  of  its  prismatic  configuration  ;  but  this  character  is 
of  trifling  moment  in  the  comparison,  since  it  mainly  depends  upon  adventi- 
tious cireamstances ;  the  same  mass  of  rock  being  in  many  instances  found  to 
occur  prismatic  in  one  part  and  amorphous  in  another. 

Atiothw  peculiar  feature  of  the  Ponza  trachyte  is  its  ribboned  structure,  in 
vdiich  as  well  as  in  its  constant  association  with  a  semi-vitreous  conglomerate, 
it  offers  some  analogy  to  the  Perlite  of  Hungary.  After  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  great  work  of  M.  Beudant,  and  an  inspection  of  the  collection  of  specimens 
brought  by  him  to  Paris,  no  doubt  remained  on  my  mind  that  the  zoned 
atructure  of  the  Hungarian  perlite  (semi-vitreous  trachyte)  and  the  lenticular 
form  of  its  lithoidal  parts  are  owing  to  the  substance  of  the  rock  having  been 
drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  the  zones  while  possest  of  an  imperfect  fluidity, 
and  after  the  globular-concretionary  separation  characteristic  of  pearlstone, 
had  wholly  or  in  part  taken  place.  The  motion  was  probably  owing  in  this 
case  to  the  subsidence  or  flowing  of  the  matter,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse 
of  its  own  gravity,  down  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  (since  the  direction  of  the 
zones  is  universally  more  or  less  horizontal,)  as  was  the  case  with  the  vitreous 
lava  currents  of  Lipari,  Volcano,  Teneriffe,  arid  Iceland  *,  which  are  ribboned 
in  the  same  manner,  and  pass  repeatedly  into  pearlstone.  In  Ponza  and  Pal- 
marola  the  zones  are  more  frequently  vertical  than  horizontal,  and  appear  to 
have  invariably  taken  the  direction  in  which  the  mass  was  impelled,  from 

*  Currents  of  obsidian  of  Von  Bach,  Sir  6.  Mackenzie,  Dolomieu,  &c.  &c. 
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that  opposed  its  expansion. 

In  alt  these  casea'tbe  curvatures  and  contortions  of  the  stripes  are  obviously 
owing  to  the  obstacles,  whether  internal  or  from  without,  by  which  the  uniforoi : 
'  progress  of  the  liquid    matter  was  impeded ;  and  principally  to  the  various 
degrees  of  mobility  of  its  different  layers,  those  of  coarser  grain  (and  particu-  .' 
larly  the  spherolitic  concretions,)  retarding  the  motion  of  the  proximate  layeoa .» 
which  possessed  a  greater  liquidity.     The  same  remark  applies  with  equd*^ 
force  to  the  similar  rocks  of  the  American  Cordilleras,     These  are  described  4 
by  M.  do  Humboldt  as  uniformly  ribboned,  and  often  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ^ 
put  on  the  appearance  of  stratification ;  as  exhibiting  a  base  composed  of  ,• 
bluish-gray  semi-vitreous  globules,  closely  compacted  together,  and  inclosing  j„ 
parallel  zones  and  lenticular  masses  of  obsidian  (Cinapecuaro,  Oio  del  Agu8,'~^ 
del  Pinal,  &c.  *);  as  enveloping  fragments  of  reddish  brown  trachyte,  half- - 
fused,  at  one  extremity  of  parallel  elongated  cellular  cavities.     It  is  obviuui  ^ 
at  once  how  closely  these  characters  correspond  to  those  of  the  pearlstune '  * 
of  Ponza  and  Palmarola ,-   and  they  are  explained  with  the  utmost  facility  by 
4he  process  which  is  proved  to  have  given  rise  to  them  in  the  latter  case. 
The  last  variety  of  perlite  quoted  above  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  tbe 
truth  of  this  theory.    It  is  quite  evident  that  tbe  elongated  cells  which  stretch  ' 
in  parallel  lines  behind  half-fused  fragments  of  felspar  (spheroUtes,  in  the^ 
words  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  "  like  the  tail  of  a  comet  from  its  nudeusj")  'were 
created  by  the  inferior  mobility  of  these  coarse  fragments  to  that  of  the  finer 
enveloping  mass,  and  are  analogous  to  the  hollow  that  forms  behind  any 
itationary  or  resisting  body  which  is  plunged  into  a  running  stream.    These 
cells  therefore  are  certain  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  tbe  mass  was 
moving  immediately  before  its  consolidation. 

I  may  remark  that  the  pearlstone  of  Oyamel  (tbe  Mountain  of  Knives)  io 
Mexico,  veined  with  obsidian,  hears  a  still  further  analogy  to  that  of  Palma- 
rola in  the  vertical  direction  of  its  zones,  by  which  these  masses  are  proved 
to  have  been  propelled  from  below  in  tbe  manner  of  dykes. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  some  varieties  of  tbe  porphyre  molaire  of  M. 
Beudant,  as  far  as  can  be  distinguished  from  the  specimens  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing,  are  identical  with  the  siliceous  parts  of  the  prismatic 
trachyte  of  Ponza.  Tbe  similar  varieties  that  occur  in  the  island  of  Iscbit 
have  been  already  adverted  to. 
.  The  siliceous  trachyte  of  the  Ponza  group  must  be  conceived  to  correspond 
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to  the  ^'  porphyre  trachytique  avec  quartz ''  of  Hungary,  in  its  porphyritic 
character,  compactness,  quartzose  nature,  and  the  chalcedony  that  lines  its 
carities.  Its  veins  of  nearly  pure  quartz,  groups  of  amethystine  crystals,  and 
the  brecciated  aspect  of  its  flinty  parts,  bring  it  nearer  to  the  porphyre  mo- 
2em*e  of  that  .country .  M.  Beudant,  indeed,  mentions  these  two  species  of 
trachyte  as  passing  mutually  into  one  another,  and  therefore^  as  in  Ponza^ 
mere  varieties  of  the  same  rock.  Lastly,  the  overlying  conglomerate  strata  of 
Ponza  and  Palmarola,  almost  entirely  composed  of  triturated  pumice,  corre- 
gpond  both  in  situation  and  nature  to  the  ^^  conglomerats  ponceux "  of  the 
Hungarian  groups. 

Little  analogy  exists  between  the  rocks  of  the  Ponza  isles  and  the  trachytic 
mountains  of  central  Fretnce,  beyond  an  occasional  rather  close  similitude  of 
mineral  composition,  and  those  other  points  of  resemblance  that  necessarily 
arise  from  their  common  volcanic  character. 

The  trachyte  of  the  latter  district  is  disposed  for  the  most  part  in  vast  beds 
dipping  gradually  away  on  all  sides  from  a  common  centre  of  eruption  ;  and 
alternating  horizontally  with  one  another,  with  varieties  of  basalt  and  gray- 
stone^  and  with  their  conglomerates,  which  latter  are  in  no  vray  altered  at  the 
surfiices'of  contact;  while  the  analogous  rocks  of  the  Ponza  group  occur  in 
irregular  dyke-shaped  masses,  which  interfere  with  and  interrupt  their  con- 
glomerates in  the  most  arbitrary  and  irregular  manner,  at  the  same  time  con- 
stantly effecting  a  change  in  their  texture  to  a  certain  depth  from  the  plane  of 
contact.  These  differences  will  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
flectk>n  that  the  latter  formation  is  evidently  of  submarine  origin,  while  the 
trachytes  of  France,  which  are  superposed  to  a  primitive  platform  averaging 
8,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rise  themselves  to  more  than  double  that  eleva- 
tion, must,  in  all  probability,  have  proceeded  from  volcanic  vents  acting  under 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  alone. 

The  other  trachytic  formations  of  Italy  are  so  little  known,  that  it  would  be 
almost  useless  to  bring  them  forward  as  objects  of  comparison ;  and  indeed 
from  their  inland  situation  the  examination  of  their  structure  is  attended  with 
an  the  difficulties  noticed  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  two  groups  of  the  Monti  Cimini  and  Monte  Ami- 
ata  appear  to  agree  with  those  of  France  in  the  characters  of  disposition,  and 
therefore  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  Ponza  rocks,  which  they  resemble 
only  imperfectly  in  mineral  constitution.  The  trachytes  of  the  Euganean 
Hills  and  of  La  T0I&,  on  the  contrary,  show  themselves,  like  those  of  the 
idands  in  question,  in  enormous  vertical  masses  breaking  through  older  for- 
mations, which  in  the  last-quoted  instance  is  a  transition  limestone  similar  to 


that  of  Zannone.  The  pitcbstone  dykes  of  the  former  locality,  and  the  highly 
ailiceous  rocks  which  accompany  the  aluiuinite  of  the  latter,  are  additional 
features  of  reHemblance  to  the  Ponza  formation.  • 


But  independently  of  the  analogies  which  may  be  traced  in  them  to  other 
districts,  the  trachytes  of  the  Ponza  gi'oup  present  circumslancea  of  great  in* 
terest  in  a  geological  view,  from  Iheir  novelty  and  anomalous  nature. 

The  principal  of  these  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recapitulate.     They  are,  ■ 

1.  The  extremely  regular  and  constant  columnar  division  of  an  earthy  m^r 
chyte. 

2.  Its  ribboned  structure,  and  the  gradations  which  prove  this  cliaracter  to 
arise  from  the  linear  extension  of  the  mase  while  in  a  state  of  imperfect  liqu- 
dity,  coupled  with  a  concretionary  process.  In  fact,  in  this  rock  it  is  easy  to- 
bace  the  operation  of  three  distinct  and  consecutive  processes,  to  which  it  yn» 
gubjected  in  the  following  order:  viz.  Ist.  The  concretionary  arrangement  ot 
its  constituent  minerals  into  spheroUtes  of  felspar  imbedded  in  an  impure  and 
partly  siliceous  base.  3ndly.  The  movement  of  the  mass  by  protrusion  from 
below,  accompanied  by  the  tumefaction^  elongation,  and  finally  the  confusioB 
and  attenuation  of  the  felspar  globules,  by  the  production  of  porous  part% 
and  the  fracture  and  envelopment  of  some  external  portions  which  consdiH 
dated  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  Srdly.  The  separation  into  coluams;  Upm 
reflection  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  these  observations  are  of  a  nature  to  ex- 
plain many  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  some  tiap-rocks,  such  as  tiic 
zoned  and  schistose  structure  of  clinkstone ;  and  may  even  illustrate  the  aimi- 
lar  appearances  of  elongation  and  contortion  so  irequent  in  gneiss  and  mica- 
slate. 

3.  The  peculiar  disposition  of  this  rock ;  from  which  it  appears  to  have  i«- 
peatedly  broken  through  superiacumbent  beds  both  of  semi-vitreous  cooglo- 
merate^  and  of  older  trachyte;  with  which  it  alternates  in  irregular  and  more 
or  less  vertical  bedSj  almost  in  the  manner  of  the  alternations  of  different  va- 
rieties of  trap  with  conglomerate  rocks  in  the  transition  series. 

4.  The  conversion  of  the  rocks  thus  cut  through,  both  conglomerates  ami 
tracligftea,  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  from  the  planes  of  contact,  into  pUehaione, 
generally  porphyritic  and  passing  both  into  pearlstone  and  obsidian  ; — a  &ct 
which  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  hitherto  obscure  history  of  this 
remarkable  rock.  In  fact,  the  pitchstone  of  Ponza  and  Palmarola  is  thus 
ftoved  to  be  only  a  modification  of  trachyte,  effected  by  a  more  or  less  ineom- 
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duced  by  thk  process  indifferently  from  both  a  tracbytic  conglomerate^  and  a 
aolid  rodk  of  the  same  nuneral  constitution. 

These  localities^  howerer^  do  not  alone  furnish  observations  of  this  kind.  I 
could  instance  various  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  and  the  isles  of  Procida 
and  Lipaii,  in  vrhich  strata  of  pitchstone;^  porphyritic  and  occasionally  with  the 
structure  of  petrktone^  intervene  between  intruded  beds  or  dykes  of  feldspa- 
tboselava^^ocks  and  their  accompanyktg  conglomerates^  graduating  itito  both. 

Rocks  differing  in  mineral  constitution  vrhen  submitted  to  thecircumstances 
uaier  vHuth  ihi»  modification  takes  j^ce^  will  of  course  produce  different 
species  of  pitchstooe.  Thus  in  Ponza.  and  Palmarola  this  substance  varies 
with  tiie  varying  character  of  the  rocks  into  which  it  graduates ;  perhaps  even 
mbre^  fhan  might  have  been  expected  from  the  great  similarity  of  mineral 
compofiitiQn.  ms  the  unchanged  rocks.  All  are  obviously  varieties  of  resmauo 
Off  semi-vitrified  trMeln^. 

The  pitchsftone  of  Hungary^  according  to  M.  Beudant,  passes  by  repeated 
and  easy  gradations  both  into  his  ptrlite  (semi*vitreous  trachyte)^  and  into  a 
eompact  Ulhoidal  felspar  rock  resembling  the  ^^  porphyre  trachytique  **  and 
'^  porphyre  mokdre.'' 

The  pitdistone  of  the  Cantal  is  derived  from  a  clinkstone  (slaty  trachyte). 
That  of  Egg  appears  to  be  basaltic^  graduating  into  that  rock.  The  pitch* 
stone  of  the  valley  of  Tribitsch  in  Saxony  repeatedly  passes  into  a  compact 
porphyritic  t^isgm,  described  by  M .  Beudant  as  mineralogically  identical  vrith 
varieties  of  the  Hungarian  trachytes.  At  Grantola^  which  I  visited  in  18S1^ 
thia  sttbstEuice  intervenes  between  a  felspar  porphyry  and  overlying  strata  of 
old  red  sandstone^  and  blends  imperceptibly  with  both  these  rocks*  The 
piichabKmes  of  Scotland  are  said  to  occur  almost  invariably  in  veins.  This 
situation  is  easily  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  the  fusion  of  the  congenerous  rock 
beneath  some  overlying  bed^  which  must  be  split  by  the  expansion  accom- 
panying this  process^  and  its  fissures  occupied  by  the  liquid  matter,  under 
web  circumstances  of  pressure  and  friction  as  seem  requisite  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  peculiar  texture  of  pitchstone. 

5.  The  siliceous  trachyte  of  Ponza^  La  Giabbia^  and  Zannone,  is  of  consi- 
derable interest ;  since^  though  the  existence  of  quartz  as  a  constituent  mine- 
ral in  trachyte  is  no  longer  a  fact  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  it  vras  once  sup- 
posed^ yet  in  no  instance  that  I  am  acquainted  with^  has  it  been  found  to 
CTier  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  rock.  Even  the /loip^re  molaire 
of  Hungary  is  fieur  less  siliceous  than  the  analogous  rock  in  Ponza.  There  are 
two  causes^  to  either  of  which  a  hasty  decision  might  refer  this  abundance  of 
quartz :  viz.  1st.  Infiltrations  of  water  impregnated  with  siliceous  matter ;  and 


Wndly.  That  class  of  changes  which  volcanic  rocks  are  often  observed  to  un- 
Wergo  from  exposure  to  the  action  of  sulphureous  vapours.  I  am  inclined  to 
McUeve  that  the  first  of  these  processes  may  have  partially  modified  the  local 
raisposition  of  the  siliceous  matter,  taking  it  up  from  one  point,  and  depositing 
■  HI  perhaps  in  a  more  perfectly  crystallized  and  purer  form  on  another  ;  and 
Hfais  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  brecciated  varieties.  But  the  siliceous  base 
[of  the  white  porphyritic  trachyte  and  its  numerous  imbedded  crystals  of  quartz, 
Man  never  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  infiltration :  and  the  parts  of 
U  different  texture  or  structure  must  be  presumed  to  have  derived  their  abun- 
nlance  of  silex  from  the  same  source  as  this,  in  the  absence  of  proofs  to  tbe 
^ntrary.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  circumstances  which  discoun- 
tenance the' notion  that  these  rocks  have  been  subject  to  decomposition  by 
acid  rapours.  Such  are  their  general  weight  and  density  ;  the  uniformly  sili- 
ceous nature  of  the  whole  mass,  (whereas  in  altered  lavas  this  character  is  con* 
fined  to  the  immediate  limits  of  tiiejumarote  or  fissures  by  which  the  rapour 
escapes)  ;  the  dispersion  of  numerous  grains  of  quartz  through  the  base  of  the 
rock  wherever  it  puts  on  a  porphyritic  character ;  the  non-existence  of  alumi- 
nite,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  produced  by  the  union  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  alumine  of  the  rock ;  and  lastly,  the  frequent  brilliancy  of  the 
inclosed  crystals  of  felspar  and  mica.  It  is  true  that  these  minerals  are  occasion- 
ally altered,  the  first  into  a  kaolin,  the  last  into  an  ochrey  powder  :  but  it  Is  pro* 
bable  that  tbia  change  is  principally  owing  to  meteoric  inSuence;  and  atsB 
evenia,  aioce  it  is  exactly  in  the  compactest  and  most  siliceous  parts  of  the  rock 
that  these  imbedded  crystals  are  the  most  brilliant,  it  is  obvious  that  the  joe- 
dominance  of  sUex  cannot  be  referred  to  subsequent  alter^ion.  We  mtut 
therefore  conclude  that  this  character  belonged  to  the  original  constitution  <tf 
the  rock  at  the  period  of  its  producUon. 

6.  The  brecciated  aspect  of  parts  of  this  rock,  as  well  as  of  the  prisoiMir 
trachyte,  is  Important  from  the  analogy  it  exhibits  to  the  occasional  psoido- 
brecciated  structure  of  the  serpentines,  the  older  porphyries,  end  granite. 
This  appearance  is  here  evidently  owing  to  those  parts  of  the  mass  whiiji 
consolidated  &rrt  haring  been  broken  up  by  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  its 
motion,  and  their  fragments  enveloped  in  the  part  which  still  remwned  liqoid. 
Similar  instances  of  this  breccifonn  structure  are  to  be  seen  on  other  points  o£ 
the  volcanic  district  of  Italy  ;  as  for  examj^e,  in  a  rock  of  graystone  lava  be- 
tween Lacco  and  Casamicciole  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  again  on  the  S.  E. 
flank  of  the  rock  of  Cumee.  A  close  inspection  of  these  and  othfer  rocks  of  an 
analogous  character,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  concretionary  sqAration 
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in  producing  this  pseudo-conglomerate  structure ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  con- 
ceived without  difficulty^  that  should  such  a  process  take  place  before  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mass  had  entirely  subsided^  or  a  renewal  of  motion  occur  during 
the  action  of  the  elective  process^  the  concreted  parts^  offering  an  impediment 
to  the  motion  of  the  surrounding  liquid^  would  be  broken  up  and  enveloped 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  participate  more  or  less  in  the  double  character  of  no-* 
dular  concretions  and  imbedded  fragments. 

7.  The  occurrence  of  a  vertical  vein,  of  cupriferous  iron  pyrites  in  the  sili- 
ceous trachyte^  .having  many  characters  in  common  with  ordinary  metalli- 
ferous veins^  such  as  the  association  of  the  ore  with  black  clay  and  quartz 
crystals^  is  a  fact  which  would  have  been  more  striking  a  few  years  back^  be- 
fore it  had  been  recognized  that  trachyte  is  frequently  the  matrix  of  the  rich- 
est metals ;  as  for  example^  of  the  gold  of  Villalpando  in  Mexico^  of  Konigs- 
berg  and  Telkebanya  in  Hungary^  &c.  In  the  present  case  the  ore  appears 
to  have  been  produced  by  sublimation,  since  it  penetrates  the  sides  of  the 
fissure  and  the  included  fragments,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  specular  iron 
so  common  in  the  clefts  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  quartz  crystals  are  of  contem- 
poraneous formation. 

In  Ponza  the  trachytic  formation  is  separated  from  the  incumbent  rock 
which  has  been  designated  as  graystone,  by  strata  of  loose  conglomerate, 
chiefly  composed  of  pumice,  and  which  may  belong  in  part  to  both  the  under 
and  overlying  formations,  since  their  disposition  in  the  Chiaja  di  Luna  proves 
them  to  have  been  deposited  at  two  different  periods.  In  Palmarola  the  stra- 
tified. tu&  must  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  trachyte,  since  in  this  island 
graystone  is  wanting. 

The  mineralogical  characters  by  which  this  last  rock  (graystone)  distin- 
guishes itself  from  the  subjacent  trachyte  have  been  already  sufficiently  enu- 
merated. Its  frequent  occurrence  in  Ischia,  Procida,  and  the  volcanic  district 
round  Naples,  has  been  also  mentioned ;  and  in  the  Scoglio  della  Botte  and 
the  islands  Yentotiene  and  San  Stefano,  we  see  a  series  of  similar  rocks  geo- 
graphically connecting  these  localities  with  that  of  the  Montagna  della 
Guardia  in  Ponza.  The  huge  mass  of  graystone  of  this  mountain,  resting 
at  a  g^eat  height  upon  stratified  tufa  on  that  face  of  the  hill  which  overlooks 
the  basin  of  the  harbour,  and  on  the  other  side  following  the  inclination  of 
these  strata  in  a  rapid  descent  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  precisely  the 
figure  and  disposition  of  a  lava-current. 

The  bed  of  graystone  which  forms  the  substratum  of  Yentotiene  has  even 
more  decidedly  the  form  and  aspect  of  a  mass  which  has  flowed  down  an  in- 
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clined  plane  in  a  state  of  imperfect  fluidity.  The  Capo  del  Arco  is  the  sourc^ 
of  this  current,  its  superior  elevation  and  the  scorified  nature  of  its  rocks  aKl 
testing  the  proximity  of  the  orifice  of  production.  Whatever  accumulations 
of  ejected  matter  may  once  have  been  formed  to  the  west  of  this  cape,  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  disappeared  under  the  erosive  attacks  of  the 
sea,  whose  waves  continue  still  lo  degrade  even  the  solid  lava-rock.  The  frag- 
mentai")'  ejections  that  fell  on  the  surface  of  the  graystone  bed,  remain  there 
in  the  form  of  conglomerate  strata  (or  tufa),  which,  as  far  as  I  could  observe, 
present  no  indications  of  having  been  deposited  below  the  sea-level.  The 
elTcct  of  rain-torrents  would  be  sufficient  to  give  them  that  occasionally  wavM 
disposition  and  alluvial  aspect,  as  well  as  their  partial  induration. 

The  mass  of  graystone  of  San  Stefano,  though  not  so  decidedly  curreol 
fihaped  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  island,  gives  occasion  to  the  same  remarlci 
That  of  La  Uotte  is  reduced  to  too  small  a  remnant  lo  otfer  in  its  ligure  aoiB 
indication  of  its  mode  of  production. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  different  graystoiM 
rocks  of  this  group  of  islands  have  the  general  form  and  disposition  of  Isra.'J 
currents,  the  subjacent  trachytes  are  on  the  contrary  disposed  in  a  manna 
wholly  different  from  that  of  any  known  body  of  lava  produced  by  a  supn 
marine  volcano.  If  we  reflect  on  the  rare  occurrence  of  such  circumstanci 
as  are  necessary  to  the  obtaining  a  view  of  the  internal  structure  of  a  t 
chytic  formation,  elevated  by  volcanic  action  from  subaqueous  vents,  we  shaD 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  in  tlie  Ponza  group.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  destroying  process  which  has  laid 
open  the  constitution  of  these  islands  to  our  observation,  has  without  doubt 
robbed  them  of  a  very  large  portion  of  their  original  mass,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fragmentary  products  by  which  they 
were  originally  enveloped. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  as  vrell  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  connection  of 
the  Ponza  group  with  the  other  congenerous  formations  of  the  Italian  ^oast. 
The  respective  positions  of  the  points  on  which  the  volcanic  force  has  deve- 
loped itself  with  the  greatest  intensity,  will  be  perceived  at  once  from  the  ac- 
companying map*.  The  relations  of  mineral  character  between  this  rocks 
produced  from  these  different  vents  are  in  general  extremely  close. 

The  island  of  Ischia  marks  the  site  of  one  of  the  main  sources  through 
which  a  vast  quantity  of  feldspathose  lavas  have  been  disgorged,  mostly  of  the 
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nature  of  graystone ;  while  others^  Consisting  almost  solely  of  felspar^  have 
every  right  that  can  be  derived  from  mineral  composition  to  the  denomination 
of  trachyte*.  Both  species  are  accompanied  by  tufisis  containing  much  pu- 
mice. Ischia  is  by  means  of  Procida  in  almost  immediate  contact  with  the 
Phlegraean  fields  of  Pozzuoli  and  Naples^  where  upwards  of  thirty  deformed 
craters^  thrown  up  by  submarine  eruptions  upon  a  shallow  coasts  are  still 
distinguishable  within  a  small  space.  The  kvas  of  this  district  are  chiefly 
graystone ;  but  some^  as  for  example  that  of  Astroni  and  the  Monte  Olibano^ 
are  unquestionably  trachytic. 

Further  on  rises  the  insulated  cone  of  Somma  and  Vesuvius,  which  origi- 
naUy  appears  to  have  produced  the  same  class  of  rocks,  while  its  later  lavas 
are  solely  of  a  basalt,  in  which  leucite  entirely  replaces  the  felspar,  from  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  probably  in  part  composed.  Some  obscure  deposits  of 
feldspathose  rocks,  with  their  associated  tufas,  appear  at  intervals  within  the 
recesses  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  as  far  as  the  Punta  di  Campanella. 
Southward  of  this  cape  no  traces  of  volcanic  formations  exist,  I  believe,  nearer 
than  the  Lipari  Isles. 

Towards  the  North,  the  hilly  group  of  La  Rocca  Monfina,  rising  above 
Sessa  and  Teano,  attests  another  powerful  source  of  volcanic  action.     Like 

*  The  tenn  trachyte  was  invented  by  Haiiy,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  Daubuisson,  Brongn. 
iart,  Brochant,  &c.,  to  designate  a  rock  of  peculiar  mineralogical  characters.  An  attempt 
hfts  since  been  made,  probably  through  inadvertence,  by  M.  de  Beudant,  and  after  him  by 
M.  de  Humboldt,  to  limit  the  name,  thus  appropriated,  to  rocks  under  particular  circumstances 
of  geognostical  position,  these  authors  refusing  the  appellation  to  rocks  identical  in  mineral  com- 
position with  those  to  which  they  apply  it,  when  they  occur  in  the  form  of  lava-currents,  or  cover 
their  conglomerates  or  tertiary  formations.  This  restriction  of  a  purely  mineralogical  term  is  not 
only  unwarrantable,  according  to  all  the  legitimate  principles  of  nomenclature ;  but  is  certainly 
founded  on  mistake,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  very  rocks  which  are  brought  forward  by 
tiiese  writers  as  types  of  their  trachytic  formation,  overlie  their  own  conglomerates,  as  well  as 
basalt,  and  freshwater  and  tertiary  limestones,  and  frequently  occur  in  the  form  of  lava-currents ; 
-—ex.  gr.  in  the  Mont  Dor,  Cantal,  Euganean  Hills,  Mont  Amiata,  Monti  Cimini,  Tenerifie, 
Leeward  Isles,  &c«  &c. 

In  fact,  just  as  granite,  gneiss^  porphyry,  and  serpentine,  are  denominations  purely  relating  to 
mineralogical  character,  and  as  such  equally  applicable  to  the  oldest  as  to  the  most  recent  of  these 
rocks,  so  must  the  terms  Trachyte  and  Basalt  be  allowed  to  remain  independent  of  all  question  as 
to  age  or  geognostical  relations.  It  is  obvious  that  the  determination  of  the  mineral  nature  of  a 
rock  must  precede  any  attempt  to  find  its  place  in  the  geological  series  (since  it  is  only  by  these 
characters  that  it  can  be  distinguished  from  or  compared  with  the  other  rocks  with  which  it  is 
associated).  The  primary  name  must  therefore  be  purely  mineralogical ;  and  if  the  appellations 
of  trachyte  and  basalt  are  absolutely  to  be  confined  to  a  geological  meaning,  it  behoves  the  authors 
who  make  this  change  to  substitute  in  their  room  some  other  primary  names,  which  may  senre  to 
designate  rocks  of  their  peculiar  character  in  whatever  ntuation  they  may  be  found. 
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that  of  Somma,  this  vent  appears  first  to  have  given  rise  to  numerous  currents 
of  feldspathose  rocks,  which  were  succeeded  by  leucitic  lavas. 

The  detached  points  on  which  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place,  thougii 
■in  no  great  number,  witliin  the  wide  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Garigliano,  viz. 
,  at  the  Rocca  d'Evandro,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pofi,  Veroli,  Froslnone,  and 
Tichiena,  connect  the  volcanic  district  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  with  that  of  the 
Campagna  di  Roma.  The  lavas  produced  by  these  mouths  are  almost  solely 
augitic.  Those  of  the  great  volcanic  group  of  the  Monte  Albano  are  on  the 
contrary  leucitic,  the  leucite  being  frequently  associated  with  and  occasionally 
replaced  by  melillte.  North  of  Rome  another  series  of  volcanic  vents  com- 
mences, in  which  a  still  closer  association  of  the  feldspathose  and  leucitic  lavas 
is  observable.     These  fall  without  the  limits  of  the  map. 

The  intervals  that  separate  the  volcanic  groups  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  are 
occupied  by  plains  of  stratified  tufa,  which  appear  to  have  been  originally 
redeemed  from  the  sea,  when  at  a  higher  comparative  level  than  at  present, 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  fragmentary  matters  thrown  up  by  the  neighbour- 
ing vents,  and  distributed  pretty  evenly  upon  its  shores  and  bottom.  These 
conglomerates,  composed  of  comminuted  pumice,  seem  to  have  been  drifted 
to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  valleys  of  the  Apennine  chain  that  open  into 
the  plain  of  Campania,  at  the  time  when  this  massive  limestone  ridge  formed 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  circumstance  confirms  the  opinion  that 
the  earliest  productions  of  the  vorcanos  of  this  district  were  of  feldspathose 
nature.  These  stratified  tufes  must  foe  supposed  to  extend  beneath  the  space 
actually  occupied  foy  the  sea  as  far  at  least  as  the  groups  of  Ischia,  Ventotiene, 
and  Fonza,  to  which  they  were  probably  in  part  indebted  for  their  origin. 
Deposits  of  an  analogous  nature  appear  on  various  points  of  the  valley  of  the 
Garigliano  and  on  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Volsci,  bordering 
on  the  Pompdne  marshes.  Others  again  constitute  the  undulating  plain  of 
the  Campagna  di  Rofna  covering  strata  of  tertiary  marl  and  sandstone.  In 
all  these  localities  they  of  course  share  in  the  mineral  constitution  of  the  lavas 
produced  contemporaneously  with  them  from  the  neighbouring  volcanos. 

The  extensive  tract  of  the  PompUne  marshes  themselves^  has  in  all  proba- 
bility a  general  substratum'  of  this  nature,  since  it  crops  out  superficially  on 
all  the  higher  ground  of  this  swampy  expanse^  and  has  been  also  observed  in 
the  lower  parts  wherever  excavations  have  been  carried  to  any  depth  *.  Here 
it  is  covered  by  local  formations  of  marl  and  peat,  but  chiefly  by  vast  alluvial 
deposits  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  which  have  already  con- 
nected the  once  insular  rock  of  Circe  with  the  main  land,  and  still  continue  to 
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elevate  and  gradually  leave  dry  the  shelving  shore  of  the  coast  between  Ter- 
racina  and  Ostia.  This  sand^  whether  taken  from  the  actual  shore^  or  from 
the  interior  of  the  Pomptine  marshes^  where  it  extends  almost  as  far  as  Cis- 
ternal is  found  to  be  composed  of  grains  of  reddish  flinty  of  milk  quartz^  and  of 
amethystine  quartz^  with  a  few  fragments  of  felspar  crystals  and  grains  of 
magnetic  iron.  This  composition  shows  it  to  proceed  from  the  harder  detritus 
of  the  Ponza  isles^  or  at  least  of  the  submarine  rocks  of  the  same  nature  with 
which  they  are  doubtless  connected. 

Thus  while  the  violent  sweep  of  the  south-westerly  swell  is  engaged  conti- 
nually in  degrading  and  eating  away  the  already  skeleton  forms  of  these  ex- 
posed rocks^  their  water-worn  fragments  are  drifted  onwards  by  the  same 
fbrce^  and  thrown  up  on  the  shore  of  the  neighbouring  continent^  which  gains 
in  extent  of  surface  even  more  rapidly  than  the  islands  lose.  It  is  thus  that 
the  great  law  of  organic  nature  exhibits  itself  with  equal  force  in  the  mineral 
kingdom ;  the  destruction  of  one  formation  giving  rise  to  the  production  of 
another. 

It  might  appear  like  an  omission  were  I  to  terminate  this  paper  without  a 
word  upon  the  ages  of  the  formations  which  have  been  described  in  it.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  most  of  our  notions  on  the  absolute  age  of  the  pyrogenous 
rocks  must  be  necessarily  of  a  vague^  uncertain,  and  hypothetical  character. 
Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  many  of  these 
rocks  have  been  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  still  enough  is  known 
and  generally  recognized  concerning  the  phenomena  in  which  they  originate, 
to  show  that  with  them  the  collocation  of  similar  beds  is  no  proof  of  their  con- 
temporaneous production.  In  the  sedimental  and  arenaceous  rocks,  we  infer 
the  age  of  a  whole  stratum  or  series  of  strata  from  the  observed  geological 
relations  of  one  of  their  parts,  notwithstanding  the  solutions  of  continuity  or 
the  concealment  of  intervening  portions,  that  may  separate  this  fropi  the  re- 
maining mass.  But  amongst  volcanic  rocks  we  know  that  by  the  side  of  a 
mass  of  early  date,  one  of  recent  formation  may  be  produced  tomorrow,  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  former  in  mineral  composition.  And  in  reality  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  is  by  no  means  to  produce  vast  and  ex- 
tensive formations  at  a  single  epoch ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  form  partial 
masses,  one  by  one,  at  very  distant  intervals  of  time,  which  yet  often  agree 
most  closely  in  their  mineralogical  characters^. 

*  This  is  a  consideration  too  much  overlooked  by  some  late  authors,  who,  assuming  the  con* 
temporaneous  formation  of  whole  districts  of  trachyte  or  basalt,  have  inferred  their  place  in  the 
geological  series  by  the  observed  relations  of  one  or  two  isolated  members. 


In  the  case  under  consideration,  if  we  assume  that  the  graystooe  of  Ponza, 
Ventotiene,  and  San  Stefano,  belongs  to  the  same  period,  which  their  nearlv 
equal  slate  of  preservation  seems  to  authorize,  (and  perhaps  the  analogous 
formations  of  Proclda,  Ischia,  and  the  Phlegreean  fields  may  be  referred  to 
|)he  same  age,]  the  superposition  of  this  rock  in  Ponza  to  the  trachyte,  which 
llfaows  signs  of  previous  degradation,  will  warrant  the  inference  that  the  latter 
rock  is  of  very  early  date.  Its  connection  with  the  transition  limestone  in 
Zannone  conveys  no  information  as  to  its  age,  and  tlie  conclusion  that  might 
appear  to  follow  from  the  absence  of  any  intervening  secondary  or  tertiary 
strata,  is  destroyed  by  the  feet  that  they  are  equally  wanting  above  the  tra- 
chyte. 

The  question  therefore  as  to  the  absolute  age  of  this  trachyte  is  involved  ia 
complete  obscurity. 


XV.  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Border  Country  of  Salop 
and  North  Wales ;  and  of  some  detajched  Groups  of  Transition 
Rocks  in  the  Midland  Counties. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  YATES,  M.A.  P.G.S. 

[Read  March  4th  and  18th,  1825.] 

Op  the  rocks  which  occupy  the  confines  of  Shropshire  and  North  Wales, 
lying  between  the  slate  mountains  on  the  West^  and  the  extensive  formations 
of  limestone,  red  sandstone,  marl,  and  gravel,  on  the  East,  it  may  be  observed 
generally,  that  they  are  very  various  in  their  character,  and  differ  exceedingly 
in  their  thickness,  their  induration,  and  their  colour.  They  are  sometimes 
earthy  and  amorphous,  and  at  other  times  crystalline,  in  their  structure.  They 
have  sometimes  the  appearance  of  mechanical,  sometimes  of  chemical  depo- 
sits, and  sometimes  these  appearances  are  united  in  the  same  rock.  In  their 
composition,  they  pass  from  argillaceous  to  siliceous,  and  from  siliceous  to 
calcareous ;  but  the  prevailing  earth  appears  to  be  clay,  the  next  in  quantity 
is  silica,  and  carbonate  of  lime  appears  to  be  by  much  the  least  abundant  of 
the  three.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  these  strata  are  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, never  perhaps  exceeding  6  feet  in  depth,  and  varying  from  that  to  the 
state  of  mere  partings  between  one  bed  and  another.  The  harder  strata  are 
commonly  separated  by  thinner  beds  of  soft  clay,  and  often  divide,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  kind  of  rude  crystallization,  into  angular  or  rhomboidal  pieces. 
All  these  circumstances  produce  in  them  a  manifest  tendency  to  disintegra- 
tion. They  are  generally  conformable  in  their  position,  and  most  commonly 
dip  towards  the  East ;  but  occasionally  they  exhibit  remarkable  contortions. 
They  rise  with  a  gentle  inclination,  and  usually  terminate  towards  the 
West  in  abrupt  escarpments,  while  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  they 
constitute,  correspond  evenly  with  the  surfaces  of  the  strata  underneath.  They 
are  intersected  also  by  tortuous  valleys,  which  sometimes  expand  from  the 
condition  of  narrow  wooded  glens  into  level  plains  of  great  fertility.  Of 
the  mountainous  portions  of  this  tract  none  perhaps  are  higher  than  1500 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Various  kinds  of  trap-rocks  rise  through 
them  in  great  masees,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  abrupt  and  rounded 
summits. 

Passing  from  these  general  observations,  we  may  endeavour  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  strata  under  review  by  the  detail  of  their  appearances  in 
particular  places.  This  may  be  best  done  by  pursuing  the  section  of  the 
ditferent  rocks  across  their  basset  edges. 

1.  To  begin  from  the  North  and  proceed  gradually  Southwards,  the 
line  of  section,  wliich  first  claims  attention,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Vale  Crucis. 
The  lofty  Oernant  Mountain  rises  above  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dee,  and  contains  a  large  slate  quarry,  belonging  to  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynne.  Here  the  strata  are  curved  with  extraordinary  regularity  into  the 
form  of  concentric  circles,  the  cleavages  of  the  rock  having  also  the  ap- 
pearance of  radii,  in  consequence  of  being  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  strata.  These  circumstances  are  deserving  of  notice,  not  only  as 
exhibiting  a  fine  specimen  of  curvature,  but  as  showing  the  primitive  cha- 
racter of  the  rock. 

At  the  distance  of  about  2  miles  to  the  N,  E.  is  presented  the  perpendicu- 
lar face  of  the  rocks  of  Edhv-y-seg.  Tliese  are  part  of  tlie  edge  of  the  great 
basin  of  limestone,  containing  the  coal  formation  of  North  Wales  Their 
direction  is  generally  from  East  to  West,  but  in  a  waving  course,  and  through  a 
tract  of  many  miles  in  length.  A  steep  talus  of  debris  covers  about  (wo  thirds  of 
their  height;  and  above  this  their  face  risea  almost  perpendicularly,  present- 
ing' a  remarkable  specimen  of  regular  stratification,  and  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  forma  of  the  slate  mountains  in  their  vicinity.  The  divisions  of  the  strata 
of  limestone  are  rendered  conspicuous  at  a  distance  by  beds  of  black  bitumi- 
nous shale,  which  Ue  between  them.  This  shale  is  for  the  most  part  perfectly 
soft  and  friable ;  it  is,  however,  frequently  indurated  by  the  addition  of  calca- 
reous matter,  and  thus  passes  into  fcetid  limestone.  It  is  also  sometimes  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  and  then  resembles  very  much  the  mud  depo- 
sited in  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey. 

These  cliffs  contain  various  shells  and  corals,  usually  considered  om  belong- 
ing to  the  mountain  limestone  of  England.  In  the  case  of  shells  occurring  in 
the  limestone  beds,  the  matter  of  the  shells  is  generally  removed,  only  casts 
remaining,  or  newer  depositions  of  calcareous  spar  in  place  of  the  original 
substance.  But  in  the  beds  of  shale  the  testaceous  matter  seems  to  be  pre- 
served with  very  little  alteration  in  its  texture  or  composition.  In  a  formation 
of  so  great  antiquity  in  the  geological  history  of  the  globe,  this  circumstance 
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appears  not  a  little  curious  and  interesting.  The  softness  of  the  shale  in 
which  they  are  imbedded^  also  contributes  to  render  these  specimens  of  fossil 
shells  remarkably  perfect^  the  muscular  impressions  and  interior  structure  of 
the  larger  terebratulss  being  exhibited  with  great  distinctness. 

The  valley  situated  between  the  Craigs  of  Eglw-y-seg  and  the  Oernant 
Mountain^  contains  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Their  superior  fertility  and 
beauty^  the  lively  red  colour  of  the  ploughed  fields^  and  the  rounded  masses 
of  red  conglomerate  scattered  among  the  debris  of  the  limestone^  prepare  the 
geological  traveller  to  expect  a  rock  such  as  that  of  which  they  consist^  and 
which  is  hard^  highly  ferruginous^  stratified^  tending  to  slaty,  and  composed 
of  grains  and  small  pebbles  of  the  older  rocks  united  by  an  argillaceous 
cement.  This  rock  is  therefore  a  variety  of  the  grauwacke  of  the  continental 
geologists.  Its  extent  is  very  limited.  Nearer  Llangollen  and  about  the  steep 
hill  of  Dinas  Bran,  we  find  only  the  common  appeamnces  of  the  beds  of  shale, 
slate,  and  slaty  sandstone,  about  to  be  described  as  occupying  by  far  the 
g^reater  part  of  the  region  under  our  review  *. 

2.  The  next  section  which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe^  is  represented  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Oswestry  westward  to  Llansilin.  Such  a  line  crosses,  within 
the  space  of  5  miles,  the  basset  edges  of  all  the  strata  from  the  new  red  sand- 
stone to  the  slate. 

After  quitting  the  level  ground  about  Oswestry,  which  consists  of  gravel, 
clay,  and  sand,  and  covers  beds  of  coal,  we  come  to  the  strata  which  dip 
under  the  coal,  and  belong  to  the  millstone  grit  formation.  These  strata 
form  several  successive  ridges,  which  rise  higher  and  higher  as  we  advance 
towards  the  west.  The  eastern  slope  of  each  ridge  appears  to  correspond 
with  considerable  exactness  to  the  plane  of  the  strata  beneath  it,  although 
these  strata  are  overspread  with  gravel,  clay,  and  sand.  The  western  slope 
is  steeper,  cutting  across  the  outcrop  of  the  strata.  On  the  summit  of  one 
of  these  ridges,  at  the  distance  of  2  miles  from  Oswestry,  is  the  race-course, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  rounded  slate  mountains  of  Wales  on 
the  west,  and  of  the  plain  of  Shropshire  to  the  east.  Besides  the  Wrekin 
and  the  other  hills,  which  encompass  this  plain  to  the  south  and  east,  another 

*  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  the  rocks  on  each 
side  are  limestone,  and  that  the  lower  beds  are  bituminous,  and  highly  fetid  when  rubbed  or 
struck.  They  contain  shells  of  (he  Productus  Scoticus  of  Sowerby,  (tab.  69.  ^g.  3.)  which  he 
had  received  from  the  limestone  of  the  great  coal  formation  in  Scotland^  and  which  was  found  also 
by  Mr.  Henslowin  the  Isle  of  Man.(Geol.Trans.vol.  v.  p  493.)  Their  stratification  is  exceedingly 
regular,  the  beds  being  about  8  inches  in  thickness. 
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■eries  of  hills  meets  the  eye,  which  is  more  interesting  to  the  geological 

'  observer,  though  of  inferior  elevation.     For,  as  he  stands  upon  the  verge  of 

Fstrata  dipping  east,  he  sees  the  hills  alluded  to  dipping  in  different  directions 

I  according  to  the  order  of  their  arrangement,  so  as  to  form  the  basin,  which 

I  contains  the  coal  field,  situated  on  the  confines  of  Shropshire  and  North 

Wales.    These  hills  are,  Ist,  those  of  Ness-cliff,  whose  escarpment  is  towards 

tjie  South-east ;   then  Greensill ;  near  it  the  Cleve,  which  rises  with  an  even 

slope  terminated  by  a  most  distinct  escarpment  towards  the  east ;  and  lastly 

[  the  two  ridges  of  Hawkstone,  one  to  the  north  of  the  other.     Thus  the  strata 

'  of  these  hills  together  with  those  on  which  the  spectator  is  situated,  are  seen 

[  to  converge  so  as  to  form  a  basin  for  the  deposits  of  coal;  and  they  conse- 

iquently  suggest  to  him  the  supposition,  that  as  the  rocks  beneath  his  feet 

I  iielong  to  the  millstone  grit  formation,  those  in  the  series  of  hills  so  connected 

I  .with  them  may  probably  belong  to  the  same  cla^s  of  strata. 

t-    The  ridge,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  race-course  is  situated,  has  a  very 

■'precipitous  escarpment.     Along  its  base  flows  a  small  river,  called  the  Cvn- 

I  Beth,  and  the  grounds  of  Llanvorda,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Wynne, 

'  I  iwcupy  that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  race-course.   This  escarp- 

I  inent  displays  in  regular  succession  the  strata  of  the  millstone  grit  formation. 

rThe  uppermost  are  found  to  consist  of  hornstone,  which  varies  in  its  colour 

■  kod  texture,  sometimes  becoming  very  fine  and  passing  into  perfect  flint.     It 

dhrides  by  its  clearageB  into  rhomboidal  pieces,  and  has  evidently  supplied 

many  of  the  pebbles,  both  angulur  and  rounded,  which  abound  in  the  gravel 

between  this  ridge  and  Oswestry.     Below  these  strata  is  a  bed,  sevoial  feet 

thick,  of  white  sandstone.  It  consists  of  grains  almost  entirely  siliceous,  which 

are  for  the  most  part  cemented  into  a  firm  rock  by  a  siliceous  depositioa  :  but 

in  nwny  situations  the  texture  of  this  sandstone  is  more  loose  and  friable,     bi 

some  places  it  is  spotted  throughout  its  substance  with  black  and  brown  oxide 

of  iron ;  in  others  it  contains  the  hollow  impressions  of  entrochi.     We  then 

come  to  a  remarkable  bed  of  indurated  clay,  generally  of  an  ochre  ydlow 

colour,  though  sometimes  passing  into  bluish  or  brownish  black.     It  is  light, 

and  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

Below  this  are  successive  beds  of  sandstone,  the  thickness  of  which  lar 
exceeds  that  of  the  upper  beds,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  several  jrards. 
Some  of  them  contain  contemporaneous  veins  of  silica,  which  are  very  con- 
spicuous by  their  projection  on  surfaces  exposed  to  the  weather.  Sometimes 
thesides  of  these  veins  are  e^wsed  instead  of  their  cross  fracture.  Id  these 
cases  they  are  striated  like  sUckensides,  but  certainly  not  from  the  effect  of 
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friction.  The  upper  beds  are  still  white^  and  somewhat  approaching  to  chert. 
Those  underneath  become  ferruginous^  and  contain  a  few  impressions  of 
eiitrochi  and  of  curved  cylindrical  forms  apparently  of  vegetable  origin  *. 
The  lowest  bed^  which  is  also  the  thickest^  and  far  exceeds  the  others  in 
the  height  of  its  precipices  and  the  size  of  its  detached  fragments^  is  of  a 
dark  red  colour^  its  grains  of  sand  slightly  cohering  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
This  rock  descends  to  the  river^  which  flows  at  the  base  of  the  escarpment^ 
and  also  dips  under  it  from  the  opposite  slope  of  the  valley.  Its  broken  and 
precipitous  faces  are  sometimes  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  weather  into  the 
form  of  irregularly  rounded  masses^  and  at  other  times  are  streaked  by  the 
projecting  lines  of  the  harder  siliceous  veins.  Pursuing  the  course  of  the  river 
from/Llanvorda  towards  its  head^  we  find  beds  of  limestone  rising  from  be- 
neath  the  sandstone. 

The  direct  road  from  Oswestry  to  Llansilin  leaves  the  spot  now  described 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the  north.  It  crosses  similar  beds^  which 
are  extended  over  a  greater  space^  because  accompanied  by  no  escarpment  so 
high  and  precipitious  as  that  of  Llanvorda.  We  first  come  to  these  beds  after 
passing  OSa's  Dyke  about  two  miles  from  Oswestry.  They  are  found^through 
the  space  of  about  two  miles  further  along  the  sides  of  the  road^  and  in  quar- 
ries and  weather-worn  clifi*s.  They  appear  to  dip  uniformly  under  one  an- 
other^ with  an  inclination  of  about  30^  to  the  horizon.  The  white  cherty 
beds  are  succeeded  by  a  dark  red  sandstone^  analogous  to  that  which  forms 
the  base  of  the  escarpment  at  Llanvorda.  Pebbles  of  quartz  are  disseminated 
through  it ;  the  summit  of  a  considerable  hill  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road 
caHed  Mynydd  Moel^  consists  of  this  sandstone*  Its  exposed  cliffs  are  worn 
into  irregularly  rounded  masses^  and  resemble  the  usual  appearances  of  the 
red  sandstone  of  Lancashire^  Cheshire^  and  Shropshire.  On  advancing  west- 
wards we  next  come  to  a  bed  which  lies  under  the  red  sandstone^  and  con- 
sists of  grains  and  small  pebbles  of  quartz  with  a  few  pebbles  of  slate  and 
joints  of  encrinites^  rather  loosely  aggregated  by  a  calcareous  cement.  Lime- 
stone of  the  same  gray  colour  with  the  cement  of  this  conglomerate  immedi- 
ately succeeds  ;  it  abounds  in  corals^  encrinites^  and  shells ;  large  quarries  are 
worked  in  it  on  each  side  of  the  road :  it  contains  numerous  vein's^  often  an 
inch  or  more  in  thickness^  of  the  red  sulphate  of  barytes.  Towards  the  east 
it  slopes  gradually  with  a  dip  conformable  to  that  of  the  calcareous  breccia 
and  the  sandstones  lying  over  it ;  whereas  on  the  western  side^  looking  to- 

*  I  am  informed  that  bodies  of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  the  red  sandstone  at  Manchester 
and  its  vicinitj. 
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wards  the  mountuinous  country  of  Wales,  it  terminates  in  perpendicular  pre- 
cipices ;  it  contains  beds  of  soil  crumbling  sliale,  and  is  evidently  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  tlie  interrupted  chain  of  the  limestone  of  Eglw-y- 
seg.  Among  tlie  corallines  of  these  strata  is  a  madrepore,  bunches  of  wbick 
are  seen  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  bods  of  limestone  along  this  ridge,  evi- 
dently ill  the  same  position  in  which  they  originally  grew.  The  limestone 
which  now  penetrates  and  envelops  them,  has  been  deposited  without  remov- 
ing them  from  their  places,  or  even  materially  altering  their  form.  I  have  o}y 
served  the  same  curious  phenomenon  in  the  ridge  of  mountain  limestone 
which  rises  over  the  strata  of  Brecon  Forest  in  South  Wales ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  an  accurate  observer  (Mr,  Underwood),  that  he  has  seen  it  in  the 
same  formation  at  Plasncwydd  in  Anglesea,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie: 
Menai. 

On  advancing  westward,  so  as  to  surmount  the  ridge  of  limestone,  the  eye 
is  impressed  by  the  immediate  change  in  the  character  of  the  scenery,  from 
that  of  long  ridges  of  moderate  elevation  to  the  appearance  of  huge  mountains 
divided  by  valleys  of  corresponding  dimensions.  Between  these  two  kinds  of 
scenery  the  wall  of  limestone  forms  a  line  of  demarcation.  The  strata,  which 
dip  under  the  limestone,  and  constitute  mountains  1500  feet  in  height,  consist 
of  numerous  beds  of  a  slaty  micaceous  sandstone,  dividing  by  natural  separa- 
tions  into  rhomboids  of  a  micaceous  clay-state,  and  of  a  soft  shale.  These 
beds  are  very  numerous,  and  various  in  their  thickness  ;  but  in  general  the 
rhOmboidal  kind  is  coDspicuoiis  among  the  others,  in  consequcDce  of  the  even 
vertical  surikces  presented  by  its  broken  strata.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  rock 
with  the  rhomboida!  kiUas  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  which  Dr.  Berger  bas 
denominated  Common  Grauvracke  *. 

Besides  the  sbvtified  rocks  now  described  as  lying  under  the  limestone,  a 
mass  of  porphyritlc  greenstone  presents  itself  at  Glascoed  near  Llansilin  in  fire 
or  six  considerable  hills,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  abrupt  rounded  forms, 
rising  like  irre^lar  knobs  among  the  stratified  rocks,  and  covered  with  gone 
and  coarae  grass.  The  strata  of  limestone  appear  more  inclined  where  they 
lie  upon  the  greenstone,  but  do  not  show  marks  of  disturbance. 

3.  I  shall  now  attempt  some  account  of  the  rocks  which  occur  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road  from  Welchpool  to  Ludlow,  containing  the  country  intenne- 
diate  between  the  limestone  ridge  already  described  and,  that  of  Wenlock 
Edge.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  principally  occupied  by  strata  of  the  sbtj 
micaceous  sandstone,  dividing  into  rhomboidal  pieces  and  alternating  with 
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shale^  i¥hich  has  been  mentioned  as  lying  beneath  the  limestone  at  Llansilin ; 
but  sometimes  a  crystalline  siliceous  deposition  occurs^  and  at  intervals  unstra- 
tified  masses  of  trap  present  themselves.  These^  together  with  the  remains 
of  organic  bodies^  will  claim  our  chief  attention. 

An  example  of  the  siliceous  deposition  is  seen  to  advantage  in  the  park  near 
Powis  Castle  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Welchpool.  It  occurs  in  strata  dip- 
ping towards  the  north-west  at  an  angle  varying  firomvl5^  to  70°^  and  forms 
a  long  ridge  with  an  abrupt  escarpment.  The  strata  are  not  separated  by 
planes^  but  have  a  waved  and  swelling  superficies.  When  broken^  they  divide 
into  pieces  having  sharp  edges  and  angles^  and  triangular  or  trapezoidal  sur- 
&ces.  In  many  places  the  rock  becoihes  very  red  ;  in  others  it  is  little  or  not 
at  all  coloured  with  iron  ;  masses  and  thin  beds  of  clay  are  found  among  the 
strata.  From  the  clayey  and  ferruginous  portions  the  soil  of  the  park  is  pro- 
bably derived  ;  it  is  fertile^  and  abounds  with  fine  trees  :  these  circumstances 
all  show  the  identity  of  this  rock  with  that  so  often  noticed  at  Bromsgrove 
Lickey  near  Birmingham  ;  in  this^  however^  the  imbedded  grains  of  sand  are 
larger  than  in  the  Lickey  quartz-rock.  At  both  these  places  the  siliceous 
rock  contains  impressions  of  the  various  shells^  corals^  &c.  which  are  found  in 
the  Umestone.  In  some  cases  the  cavities  so  impressed  have  been  filled  again 
by  a  subsequent  deposition  of  calcareous  spar^  which  also  forms  veins  in  the 
rock  and  entirely  penetrates  its  substance* 

Half  a  mile  from  Welchpool  on  the  west  of  that  town  are  large  quarries  of 
greenstone  worked  in  the  side  of  an  eminence  called  Standard  Hill.  The 
principal  cleavages  of  the  rock  are  nearly  vertical  in  parallel  planes  10  or  IS 
yards  asunder.  By  other  cleavages^  subordinate  to  these  and  perpendicular 
to  their  planes^  it  is  divided  into  columns^  which  lie  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position  and  approach  to  regular  prismatic  figures.  The  colour  of  the  rock  is 
in  general  a  light  green^  sometimes  marked  with  white  specks ;  it  contains 
small  portions  of  anthracite  and  carbonate  of  lime.  In  a  part  separated  from 
the  rest  only  by  one  of  the  great  vertical  cleavages^  it  approaches  much  nearer 
to  the  usual  appearance  of  the  trap  rocks  of  Great  Britain^  being  harder^  of  a 
dark  colour^  and  containing  disseminated  grains  of  iron  pyrites. 

A  grauwacke  slate  alternating  with  beds  of  shale^  which  forms  the  ridge  of 
Rallt  at  a  little  distance  to  the  norths  and  great  part  of  the  long  mountain  on 
the  east^  is  found  also  at  the  base  of  Standard  Hill ;  between  it  and  the  green- 
stone there  occurs  a  dyke  or  large  vein^  consisting  of  rounded  pebbles  and 
angular  fragments  of  the  contiguous  rocks  cemented  by  limestone ;  each 
pebble  or  fragment  is  surrounded  by  a  coating  of  white  calcareous  spar  :  this 
dyke  of  breccia  is  nearly  vertical^  and  several  yards  in  thickness. 
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The  Breidden  group,  not  far  from  Welchpool,  consists  cbiefly  of  varioui 
kinds  of  trap  rocke,  some  of  which  contain  globules  of  dark  brown  talcareoui 
spar,  crystallized  occasionally  in  diverging  radii^  and  probably  derived  froni 
the  fusion  of  small  fragments  of  IJmeslone.  Sometimes  instead  of  containing 
globules  of  spar,  the  rock  contains  small  angular  IVagnienta  of  limestone. 

Trap,  similar  to  that  of  Standard  Hill,  occura  again  in  a  hill  on  the  left  oC 
Uie  road  from  Welchgool  lo  Montgomery,  immediately  to  tlie  east  of  OQa*«' 
Dyke.  The  trap  rises  In  an  abrupt  and  almost  square  mass  above  the  verg« 
of  the  hill;  it  has  the  remains  of  a  small  fortification  on  its  summit,  and  ii 
called  Nant  Crihba  Moat,  being  encompassed  by  a  trench.  It  contains  con- 
siderable quarries  ;  it  is  divided  like  the  Standard  liock  near  Welchpool,  by 
a  vertical  structure  of  separation.  i.arge  veins  of  breccia  pass  through  the 
i-ock  in  directions  parallel  to  its  great  planes  of  separation,  and  resemble  HoA 
of  the  Standard  Rock,  except  that  here  tlie  base  is  trap,  and  not  limestone. 

Another  large  and  conspicuous  mass  of  trap  is  the  site  of  Montgomery 
Castle  ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  base  of  felspar.  The  trap  of  Mont* 
gomery,  like  that  of  Nant  Cribba  and  Welchpool,  includes  veins  of  breccia, 
and  also  of  calcareous  spar  with  coal. 

A  variety  of  shale  or  shile-clay  is  seen  in  immediate  contact  with  the  trap  at 
Montgomery,  and  ogcurs  at  intervals  through  the  whole  extent  of  country 
from  that  place  to  Bishop's  Castle.  This  slate-clay  easily  crumbles  dovm  on 
exposure  to  the  weather;  it  has  a  conchoidal  fracture^  and  divides  into  flat- 
tened nodules  like  those  of  clay-ironBtonej  and  it  is  remarkably  like  the  sktfr> 
day  usually  found  in  eonnectioQ  with  ctay-ironatone  and  coal.  It  penes  into 
the  rhomboidal  grauwacke  slabe  occurring  in  the  vrhole  surrounding  r^im. 

Conidon  HiU  rises,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  to  the  north-east,  to  the 
height  of  1700  feet  aboTe  the  sea,  and  contains  the^g-stone,  which  is  taiy. 
a  variety  of  this  rtaomboidal  grauwacke  slate,  and  which  abounds  in  the  Forest 
of  Brecon  and  other  parts  of  South  Wales.  Corndon  also  rises  ezacdy  tike 
the  biUs  in  Uiat  district,  to  a  sharp  edge,  with  an  escarpment  towards  the  kifty 
mountainous  re^n. 

At  the  village  of  Nwbury,  about  four  miles  nortb  of  Bishop's  Castle,  and  st 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Stiperstones,  vre  find  a  siliceous  in  connectkm 
with  a  calcareous  deposition;  '  The  siliceous  portion  is  a  gray  quartz  with  a 
splintery  fracture,  and  somewhat  crystalline,  dividing  into  irregular  rhomboids 
and  tetrahedrons.  In  a  quarry  on  the  western  side  of  the  village  the  stratifi- 
cation of  this  rock  is  distinctly  seen,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  beds  is  fiiD 
of  cavities  derived  from  the  testaceous  parts  of  different  animals.     The  casli 
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and  of  a  flat  fan-shaped  bivalve^  seen  also  in  the  indurated  clay  of  Llanvorda. 
A  few  casts  of  nautilites^  entrochi,  and  trilobites^  also  present  themselves. 
Veins  of  sulphate  of  barytes  pass  through  the  rock^  and  transparent  crystals  of 
the  same  substance  extend  into  many  of  the  cavities  formed  by  the  removal  of 
the  shells ;  the  same  cavities  contain  portions  of  the  black  oxyd  of  manga- 
nese^ sometimes  in  minute  botryoidal  concretions^  and  sometimes  diffused  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  quartz  in  dendritical  delineations^  and  also  minute  fasciculi 
of  silky  crystals  of  malachite.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  further^  that  although 
the  rock  is  full  of  cavities  virhere  it  is  contiguous  to  the  seams  and  fissures  of 
its  strata^  yet  the  substance  of  the  shells  generally  remains^  and  the  rock  is 
perfectly  solid  in  the  inner  parts  of  its  rhomboidal  distinct  concretions. 

After  leaving  Norbury^  as  vfe  proceed  northwards  for  at  least  seven  or  eight 
miles^  we  again  find  the  slaty  sandstone  in  regular  strata :  its  colour  is  a  deep 
dull  red ;  it  contains  shining  particles  of  mica  deposited  conformably  to  the 
planes  of  stratification.  It  is  not  crystalline^  but  consists  of  minute  grains  of 
sand,  imbedded  in  a  compact,  hard,  and  very  ferruginous  clay ;  the  surfaces 
of  its  fragments  are  irregularly  triangular  or  trapezoidal.  If  the  usually  re- 
ceived order  of  superposition  be  applicable  to  this  portion  of  the  strata  of  En- 
gland, we  have  here  in  its  proper  place  the  old  red  sandstone.  But,  confining 
ourselves  to  &cts,  we  do  not  perceive  that  this  rock  differs  essentially  from  the 
micaceous  slaty  sandstone,  or  schistose  grauwacke,  which  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  as  occurring  through  this  region,  and  which  geologists  have  also 
called  Transition  Slate*. 

The  Stiperstones  Mountain  is  a  long  and  steep  ridge  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  tract  of  the  red  schistose  sandstone  just  described ;  its  direction  is  N. 
and  S.,  and  along  its  summit  are  seen  large  weather-worn  masses  of  a  cherty 
sandstone  and  of  a  siliceous  conglomerate.  Both  of  these  rocks  have  the  cha- 
racters of  the  strata  belonging  to  the  millstone  grit  formation ;  the  masses  of 
cherty  sandsone  have  a  distinct  stratification,  the  planes  of  which  are  now 
nearly  vertical,  proving  them,  notwithstanding  their  singular  position  along  the 
ridge  of  a  lofty  hill,  to  be  the  displaced  fragments  of  a  more  ancient  and  regu- 
lar formation.  At  the  bottom*  of  this  mountain  and  near  its  north-western 
extremity  is  situated  the  Snailbach  lead-mine,  which  is  worked  in  the  slate, 
and  is  described  by  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Geological 
Transactions.     A  few  miles  further  north  rises  Pontesford  Hill,  terminating 

*  In  Scotland  the  strata,  which  are  seen  aboat  Lanark^  at  Cartlane  Craigs,  and  the  Falls  of 
G^dt)  correspond  with  those  in  the  district  of  Shropshire  described  in  the  present  paper. 


on  its  north-eaj<(ern  side  by  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and  said  lo 
iconsrsi  of  trap  rocks. 

'  On  the  "Iiig;her"  road  from  Bishop's  Castle  to  Ludlow,  and  near  the  lime' 
fctone  range  of  Wenlock  Edge,  is  situated  Long  Lane  Qimrry.  at  a  little  di- 
atancc  above  "tlic  Craven  Arms,"  The  rock  is  a  fine  sandstone,  occurring 
In  strata  of  considerable  thickness,  and  used  in  all  the  surrounding  country  fot 
•bliilding:  it  occurs  also  in  (he  form  of  large  thick  flag-stones  ;  its  colour  is  a 
ig^reenish  gray  ;  it  contains  portions  passing  like  veins  through  iu  subslanca, 
%bich  are  of  a  rusty  brown  colour,  and  are  full  of  the  cavities  formed  by  small 
terebratulie  and  other  shells,  the  matter  of  which  lias  been  removed.  Theee 
\  brown  veins  chiefly  accompany  the  divisions  of  the  strata,  and  the  cleavages 
I  perjjendioular  to  them.  The  shells  have  been  more  thickly  deposited  in  their 
I'Substance  than  in  the  rest  of  Hie  rock  ;  the  greenish  portion  of  the  rock  elTer- 
bresces  abundantly  in  muriatic  acid  ;  it  may  be  called  a  calcifcrous  sandstone, 
ramell  particles  of  malachite  and  iron  may  be  observed  intermixed  with  the 
Wflnd,  and  probably  the  colour  of  the  rock  may  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
i"these  metals  :  the  various  appearances  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the 
rcarbonate  of  lime  to  have  been  deposited  from  a  state  of  solution  in  the  sante 
rfluid,  which  contained  the  granular  and  Randy  portions  mechanically  suspended. 
fThis  fluid  must  have  contained  also  the  shells  found  in  the  rock,  end  wouH 
'"deposit  them  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  situations  contiguous  to  the  preseat 
surfaces  of  the  succeBsire  strata.  After  the  consolidation  of  the  calciferoos 
sandstone  thus  produced,  another  fluid  must  have  penetrated  it  by  follDwing 
the  course  of  the  diTisiona  of  its  strata  and  of  its  cleavages ;  this  fluid  must  be 
conceived  to  have  been  a  solvent  of  carbouate  of  lime,  and  to  have  removed, 
as  for  as  it  penetrated,  both  the  substance  of  the  shells  and  the  calcareous  por- 
tion of  the  sandstone^  at  the  same  time  altering  the  colouring  matter.  The 
strata  of  Long  Lane  Quarry  dip  to  the  S.E.  at  an  angle  of  about  90"  to  the 
horizon ;  if  continuous,  they  must  dip  under  the  limestone  of  Wenlock  Edge. 
The  same  rock,  sometimes  more  siliceous  and  argillaceous  and  sometimes 
more  calcareous,  occupies  all  the  country  as  far  aa  the  vicinity  of  Ludlow. 

The  rock  to  the  west  of  Ludtow,  in  the  picturesque  grounds  of  Downtoa 
Castle,  is  of  the  same  kind  vrith  that  on  which  Ludlow  Castle  stands,  and  which 
is  also*  exhibited  in  large  quarries  opposite  the  Castle.  The  clifTa  which  bvef^ 
hang  the  Tame  in  this  demesne,  are  in  many  cases  divided  in  the  direction  of 
their  natural  joints  or  cleavages  into  the  same  rhomboidal  forms  which  have 
so  often  been  noticed.  In  other  cases  the  effect  of  atmospheric  decompositioii 
has  been  to  exhibit  great  oval  masses  in  the  midat  of  the  shattered  fragments 
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of  the  rock.  Where  this  rock  is  quarried^  the  recent  openings  are  commonly 
marked  by  its  great  conchoidal  fracture ;  and  the  same  principle  of  aggre- 
gation which  produces  this  kind  of  fracture^  produces  also  the  forms  of  the 
concentric  lamellar  concretions  elicited  under  the  influence  of  slow  decompo- 
sition. 

Immediately  above  Downton  Castle^  Mochtre  Hill  rises  to  the  N.^  its  strata 
dipping  towards  the  river  Tame.  Along  its  ridge  are  quarries  of  limestone : 
in  one  of  them^  called  Weaver's  Quarry^  the  upper  strata  are  thin  beds  of 
shale  with  calciferous  sandstone  in  nodular  masses^  forming  irregular  strata 
between  the  beds  of  shale:  the  limestone  lies  conformably  to  the  beds  above 
it  in  strata  of  very  considerable  thickness. 

The  most  curious  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  fossils  of  this  vicinity  is  the 
Pentamerus  Knightii^  (figured  in  Sowerby's  Mineral  Conchology,  PI.  28.) 
a  different  species  of  the  same  extraordinary  shelly  which  has  been  noticed  in 
the  quarries  at  Norbury.  The  shell  consists  of  fibres  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  substance  which  they  compose.  The  septum^  which  divides  the 
shell  longitudinally  into  two  parts,  has  a  natural  parting  down  the  middle.  Its 
two  portions  are  contiguous  below^  but  divide  above  so  as  to  inclose  a  small 
longitudinal  cavity.  The  connection  of  the  septum  with  the  external  curva- 
ture of  the  shell  is  very  remarkable.  The  fibres  of  the  septum  being  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane^  meet  at  right  angles  the  fibres  of  the  curved  exterior 
portion.  They  do  not  intermix^  but  terminate  upon  a  plane^  which  bisects 
the  right  angle  formed  where  the  septum  meets  the  exterior  curvature  both 
above  and  below.  The  shells  have  a  tendency  to  separate  both  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  small  planes^  and  of  the  broader  plan e^  which  divides  the  septum 
into  its  two  parts.  The  fibrous  structure^  which  has  now  been  described^ 
resembles  that  in  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish^  the  fossil  mytilus^  &c. 

4.  A  fourth  district^  respecting  which  I  shall  now  notice  some  particulars^ 
is  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Church  Stretton.  The  ^'transition,  or  newest 
primitive  clay-slate/'  as  it  is  denominated  by  Mr.  A.  Aikin,  constitutes  the 
mass  of  the  Long  Mountain,  which  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  line  of  section  just  traced,  and  the  region  on  which  we  now  enter: 
it  shows  itself  on  the  western  border  of  the  town  of  Church  Stretton  ;  it  is 
here  highly  inclined,  and  much  contorted ;  its  beds  are  thin,  passing  into  a 
soft  shale  ;  but  it  includes  beds  of  a  harder  and  coarser  schist,  and  in  all  its 
general  characters  corresponds  with  the  appearances  of  the  country  about 
Uansilin  and  other  places  already  described.  In  contemplating  the  hills  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town  and  of  the  Watling  Street,  which  passes  by  its 
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eastern  border,  we  seem  to  be  atnidet  the  vast  ruins  uf  a  former  world:  Id 
Caer  Caradoc,  the  most  celebrated  of  these  hills,  we  may  trace  two  great  dykes 
of  stratified  day-stone.  They  rise  in  numerous  rugged  precipices  above  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  in  their  forms,  though  not  in  their  mineratogical  qua- 
lities, they  resemble  the  before- mentioned  fragments  of  inverted  strata,  which 
crown  the  Stiperstones. 

At  the  bottom  of  Caer  Caradoc  and  at  its  N.  E.  extremity  we  find  again  the 
same  quartz-rock  as  tliat  of  Uromsgrove  Lickey,  in  nearly  vertical  strata. 
From  a  crystalline  state  it  passes  into  tliat  of  a  coarse  sandstone,  the  grains  of 
which  are  rather  loosely  aggregated  ;  a  vein  of  trap,  about  12  inches  thick, 
passes  llirougli  the  .sandstone. 

In  ascending  Lawley  Hili  above  the  village  of  Comely,  we  again  find  the 
quartz-rock  near  the  base  of  its  soulhem  declivity.  An  excaralion  has  disco- 
vered in  it  an  irregular  space  filled  with  quartz-pebbles  and  sand,  which  are 
rather  loosely  cemented  with  clay.  This  inclosed  mass  is  divided  into  angular 
concretions,  with  a  siliceous  cement  bounding  each  concretion,  and  entering 
more  or  less  into  its  substance.  We  may  suppose  that  the  sand  and  pebbles 
were  first  united  by  a  loose  cement  of  clay,  and  that,  as  the  clay  hardened,  the 
entire  mass  formed  itself  into  its  separate  concretions;  the  clay  having  pre- 
vented the  free  entrance  of  fluids,  the  interior  of  the  concretions  is  devoid  of 
any  subsequent  addition.  But  the  fluid  which  contained  the  siliceous  matter  of 
the  adjoining  quartz-rock  has  penetrated  between  the  concretions,  and  for  some 
d^th  into  them.  The  BurfaciH  of  the  concretions  sometimes  exhibit  the  stri- 
ated appearaace  of  the  slickensidea  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall^  which  hat 
beat  cominon]^  attributed  to  the  supposed  sliding  of  one  mass  oi  rock  over 
another ;  but  in  the  case  before  us^  and  in  that  already  noticed  at  UaBvordB. 
the  stris  are  cridcatly  tbe  resuh;  of  crystallization. 

The  quartz-'rodt:  both  here  and  at  the  base  of  Caer  Caradoc,  contains  soiali 
portions  of  malachite,  and  indeed  this  substance  characterizes  the  rockwiierer 
ever  I  have  found  it.  Ascending  Lawley  Hill,  at  a  situation  higher  thui  the 
quartz-rocfc;  we  again  meet  with  the  trap,  containing,  as  on  the  opposle  decli- 
vity of  Caer  Caradoc,  globular  concretions  of  radiated  epidote. 

Lanley  extends  Stom  north  to  south  in  a  narrow  ridge,  which  may  be  re- 
gu^ed  aa  a  continuatioQ  of  that  of  Caer  Caradoc.  The  two  exlremiticB  of 
the  jidge  have  a  slight,  though  very  perceptible  convergence  towards  the 
west ;  thus  tbe  hill  assumes  something  of  a  crescent  form,  which  may  be  de- 
served in  fike  manner  in  most  of  the  tnap  bills  of  this  region :  on  the  east,  it  is 
encompassed  by  a  valley  of  considerable  dqith,  which  is  terminated  by  a;  sharp 
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lio^  sandatone  in  strata  nearly  vertical^  and  in  masses^  often  of  great  size^  scat- 
tered over  the  broken  edges  of  the  strata  and  the  declivity^  of  the  ridge.  At 
some  distance  further  east  is  another  ridge^  nearly  parallel  to  the  former^  and 
separated  by  a  second  valley ;  it  consists  of  a  slaty  sandstone  resembling  some 
of  the  varieties  of  grauwacke  already  described^  and  dips  eastward  at  an  angle 
of  rather  less  than  30^  to  the  horizon.  Still  further  eastward^  but  in  a  direction 
towards  the  souths  a  third  siliceous  ridge  commences^  v^hich  is  called  the  End 
Hillof  Hope  Bowdler;  its  northern  extremity  is  an  abrupt  cliffy  from  which 
it  extends  southwards  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  it  consists  of  a  straight  chain 
of  extremely  rugged  barren  eminences  of  quartz-rock^  in  nearly  vertical  strata. 
At  the  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  souths  and  at  the  other  extremity  of 
Hope  Bowdler^  we  find  a  coarse  serpentine^  containing  grains  of  sand.  Still 
further  southward  a  considerable  quarry  is  worked  in  strata  resembling  those 
of  Ludlow  and  Down  ton.  The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal ;  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  quarry  they  are  a  yard  or  more  in  thickness^  and  when  broken^ 
show  roost  distinctly  the  great  conchoidal  fracture :  and  their  natural  separa- 
tion, according  to  their  cleavage^  is  into  square  or  rhomboidal  pieces  with 
sharp  angles. 

The  hilly  country  of  slate  and  trap  terminates  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Church  Stretton.  We  here  stand  upon  the  verge  of  an  extensive  plain  varied 
only  by  swelling  knolls  of  clay  and  gravel.  But  on  coming  within  two  miles 
of  Shrewsbury^  we  cross  a  ridge  of  trap^  which  is  intersected  by  veins  of 
schist  resembling  that  at  Church  Stretton.  This  ridge  is  called  Baseton  Hill^ 
and  ranges  through  a  considerable  space  from  N.  E.  to  S.W. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  detached  portions  of  rocks^ 
which  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those  already  described. 

I.  The  first  detached  district^  which  I  shall  notice^  is  the  vicinity  of 
Bewdley*  A  remarkable  trap-dyke  is  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  north 
of  that  town.  The  Earl  of  Mount-Norris^  through  whose  estate  it  passes^  has 
traced  it  along  a  straight  line  of  4  miles  in  length  and  in  a  direction  nearly 
firom  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.W.  It  probably  extends  still  further  towards  Enville 
in  Staffordshire  and  the  forest  of  Wyre  in  Shropshire.  At  Shatterford  it 
crosses  the  turnpike  road  from  Kidderminster  to  Bridgenorth,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  bed  of  coal  and  by  thin  broken  beds  of  the  usual  sandstone  of 
coal-formations^  all  in  a  vertical  position.  It  crosses  the  Severn  nearly  3  miles 
above  Bewdley^  and  occasions  a  considerable  fall  in  the  water^  which  the 
bargemen  surmount  by  steering  through  a  gap  in  the  dyke.  On  the  lower 
side  of  the  water  this  dyke  presents  to  it  a  vertical  face  16  feet  in  depths  the 
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sandstone  being  washed  auay.  It  consista  of  a  compact  greenstone,  similar 
to  tiiose  nliich  usuuUy  accompany  coal-tbrmatiuns.  The  beds  of  coal  and 
sandstone  and  of  clay,  having  the  same  valuable  properties  with  the  Stour- 
bridge clay,  extend  towards  tlie  S.VV.  in  the  direction  of  the  dyke,  and  pro- 
bably join  the  coal -formation  at  the  north-western  base  of  the  Abberiey  Hills. 
The  district  so  occupied  is  bounded  by  strata  of  red  sandstone,  which  rises 
in  picturesque  precipices  on  each  side  of  the  Severn  at  Bewdley,  and  extendo 
from  Kiddermiusler  to  the  trap-dyke  at  Shatterford ;  by  beds  of  limestone, 
whtcli  appear  towards  the  south-west  at  nurnthorn  and  Abberiey  ;  and  by  a 
dyke  of  wliite  sandstone,  which  runs  for  some  miles  parallel  to  the  trap-dyke, 
and  terminates  the  coal-formation  towards  the  north-west. 

2.  Nut  more  than  10  miles  to  the  east  of  Bewdley  are  situated  the  Clent 
Hills,  disliriguished  by  the  names  of  the  Proper  Clent  Hill,  and  Walton  Hill. 
Hagiey  Park  rises  upon  the  nctrlli-weslern  declivity  of  Clent  Hill,  the  ridge 
of  which  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley  from  Walton  Hill.  A  branch  of  the 
latter  ridge,  named  Calcut  Hill,  extends  slill  further  towards  the  S.  E.  in  the 
direction  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey.  This  cluster  of  hills  is  distinguished  by 
its  steep  slopes,  which  give  to  it  the  characters  of  romantic  beauty.  The  rock 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  red  sandstone,  which  occupies  the  whole 
surrounding  country  as  far  as  Stourport,  Bewdley,  Enville,  and  Stourbridge. 
At  a  quarry  behind  "  Tliomson's  Seat  "  in  Hagley  Park,  beds  of  calcareous 
breccia  occur  in  the  red  sandstone.  They  sometimes  consist  of  grains  of 
quartz^  decompoaiDg  felspar,  and  limestoae ;  and  sometimes  of  larger  pebbles 
of  the  same  substances,  though  principally  of  encrinal  limestone.  They  are 
highly  ferruginous,  their  cement  consisting  of  the  red  oxyd  of  iron  inler- 
roixed  with  clay,  and  the  whole  mass  being  further  hardened  by  the  infiltia- 
tioo  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  going,  on  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
uj^er  part  of  Clent  Hill  consists  of  a  trap-rock,  commonly  so  much  decom- 
posed as  to  form  a  com[dete  covering  of  soil,  but  occasionally  appearing  in 
harder  fragments,  which  have  resisted  the  action  of  the  elements.  This  trap 
might  come  under  the  denomination  of  grauwacke,  as  its  cement  appears  to 
be  principally  ai^illaceous,  and  it  is  full  of  small  grains  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
other  minerals.  But  it  has  not  a  schistose  structure,  and  does  not  exhibit  any 
di^nct  marks  of  stratification.  Walton  Hill  consists  of  a  porphyritic  and 
sometimes  amygdaloidal  trap,  very  much  decomposed.  The  solid  rock  is  not 
any  where  visible.  But  the  soil,  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  abounding  in  angular  fragments  of  porphyritic  trap, 
which  is  also  scattered  over  the  hill  and  is  seen  in  some  openings,  where  it 
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appears  to  have  lain  always  undisturbed^  sufficiently  proves  that  the  whole 
mass  of  the  hill  has  consisted  of  this  rock.  Calcut  Hill^  which  is  much  lower 
than  the  others^  is  covered  with  beds  of  clay^  sand^  and  gravely  and  its  whole 
surface  is  cultivated. 

3.  The  detached  portions  of  the  older  rocks^  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dudley^  may  be  traced  to  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  Clent 
Hills.  Mr.  Keir's  account  of  them^  in  Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire,  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  attempt  more  than  a  supplementary  account  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  appearances,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since  he 
wrote.  , 

A  line  drawn  from  Wolverhampton  to  Rowley  will  coincide  with  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  the  chain  of  hills^  which  forms  the  south-western  boundary  of 
the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field.  The  Birmingham  canal  pursues  a  serpen* 
tine  course  from  Oldbury  through  this  coal-field,  the  length  of  which  is 
parallel  to  the  same  line.  The  chain  of  hills  commences  rather  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  Wolverhampton,  and  terminates  a  little  beyond  Rowley. 
All  its  principal  eminences  are  from  300  to  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Birmingham  canal.  The  town  of  Dudley  is  situated  about  half-way  between 
the  two  extremities  of  the  chain,  which  at  this  point  is  also  divided  into  two 
portions  of  the  most  opposite  mineralogical  characters. 

The  northern  portion  is  calcareous.  It  consists  of  four  hills  separated  by 
transverse  valleys  ;  all  very  long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  ;  and  corre- 
sponding in  their  general  direction  to  the  line  which  has  been  indicated.  The 
Beacon  Hill  near  Sedgley  differs  from  those  further  south  in  yielding  lime, 
which  is  not  only  used  for  building  and  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  also 
possesses  the  quality  of  setting  under  water.  The  three  hills  further  south  are 
called  Hurst  Hill,  the  Wren's  Nest,  and  the  Castle  Hill.  The  two  latter  are 
perforated  by  great  artificial  excavations.  Mr.  Downing  of  Dudley,  who 
superintends  the  extensive  operations  carried  on  in  these  hills,  has  favoured 
me  with  a  very  exact  transverse  section  of  the  Wren's  Nest  on  a  scale  of  80 

yards  to  an  inch  *. 

« 

*  See  PI.  XXVI.  ^g.  3.  AB  is  a  tannel  cat  through  the  hill  from  east  to  west  on  the  same  level 
with  the  Birmingham  canal,  and  consequently  coinciding  with  the  general  level  of  the  adjoining 
countiy.  It  crosses  four  strata  of  limestone,  marked  1,  3,  3,  4,  which  form  with  it  angles, 
varying,  as  shown  on  the  section,  from  45^  to  79^,  but  converging  towards  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  The  parts  of  the  hill  intermediate  between  these  strata  consist  of  a  bluish  slate-clay,  charged 
with  calcareous  matter,  and  including  concretionary  masses  of  argillaceous  limestone  with  grains 
of  copper  pyrites.  These  varieties  of  the  calcareous  strata,  not  being  used  to  bum  into  lime,  are 
here  known  by  the  name  of  bavin.  They  converge,  as  well  as  the  strata  of  good  limestone, 
towards  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  about  the  middle  point  of  the  tunnel  they  form  a  perfect 
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Since  Mr.  Keir  published  his  description  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Coal- 
field, including  a  particular  account  of  his  own  colliery  at  Tividale,  he  sunk 
there  a  shaft  (named  Pit  N"  U),  55  yards  in  depth,  after  which  he  came 
to  a  solid  rock  of  g^reenstone  similar  to  that  of  the  adjoining  hills.  The 
sfaait  was  continued  through  it  to  the  depth  of  35  yards.  The  workmen  then 
came  to  coal  4  yards  thick,  which  they  described  to  be  in  the  state  of  cinders. 
This  pit  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  the  Rowley  Hitis,  and 
on  the  further  side  of  the  road  lo  Oldbury,  between  it  and  the  Birmingham 
canal.  The  other  pits  in  the  same  colliery  are  situated  towards  the  south, 
between  N"  1 1  and  the  Rowley  Hills,  and  also  towards  the  west  and  north, 
but  in  none  of  them  was  greenstone  found.  If,  therefore,  this  mass  of  green- 
stone communicates  with  tlie  Rowley  Hills,  it  is  probably  in  a  direction 
towards  the  S.  E.  Greenstone  has  been  found  in  the  same  manner  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  Rowley  Hills  at  "  Moat  Colliery,"  and  at  Mr.  Finch's  col- 
liery near  West  Bromwich. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Keif's  account,  coal  has  been  got  further  east- 
ward,  and  the  result  is  of  some  importance  in  the  geology  of  this  district. 
Shafts  have  been  sunk  in  the  Square  Field  Colliery  near  the  Swan  at  West 


arch.  The  hill  is  about  half  a  mile  long.  The  three  sttata  of  limestone,  (marked  ?,  3,  4,}  which 
lie  towards  the  west,  meet  at  the  Bonthern  extremity  of  the  hill,  inclosing  it  with  a  verf  ttnifonn 
curvature ;  while  the  stratum  (marked  1,)  which  lies  nearest  to  the  eastern  verge  of  the  fail!, 
bean  towarda  die  Caatle  Bill  on  the  soath.  All  these  stiata  make  a  smaller  angle  widi  tha 
liorizan  vy  proportion  a*  they  approach  the  same  part,  and  seem  at  length  to  dip  onder  the  adjoia. 
ing  tranirerse  valley.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill,  they  are  diverted  from  flieir  conne, 
their  coDtinnity  being  broken.  All  of  them  incline  from  this  point  towards  the  N.W.  and  font 
a  ridge,  which,  though  a  continnatioii  of  the  Wren's  Nest,  is  of  inferior  elevation,  and  b  called 
Ilea's  HUl,  The  beds  of  Bnestone^  which  mantle  ninnd  the  interior  of  bavin,  rise  <«  e«di 
tide  above  the  gen«al,leTel  of  the  hiti,  so  tliat  Ibeir  prqiecting  edges  inclose  a  valley  oa  fta  sun. 
mit.  The  dotted  portions  of  these  stiata  show  in  the  section  the  parts,  which  have  been  tonoved 
in  the  process  of  nini"g  by  open  work.  The  greatest  mass  has  been  taken  from  the  western  nde 
of  the  hill,  where  the  removal  of  the  dotted  part  C  D  has  exposed  to  the  day  the  highly  inclined 
face  of  a  bed  of  bavin,  full  of  shells,  corallines,  entiochi,  and  trilobites.  The  inner  strata  of 
limestone  (marked  3,  3^)  are  each  11  yards  in  thickness ;  the  ooter,  {marked  1, 4,)  8  yudi. 
The  thickness  of  die  bavin  between  the  strata  (1  and  3)  on  the  eastern  ude  of  the  hill,  aeariy  oor> 
responds  with  its  thickness  between  those  on  the  western  side.  The  section  of  the  Castle  HiH 
discoTera  four  strata  of  limestone,  approaching  to  a  vertical  position,  converging  towards  tbe 
middle  of  the  bill,  and  almost  exactly  corresponding  in  thickness,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  in- 
terposed bavin,  with  the  strata  of  the  Wren's  Nest.  All  these  circumstances  conspire  to  prove, 
that  the  strata  have  been.elevated  from  a  position  nearly  horizontal ;  and  there  seems  snffident 
gronnd  Cor  the  inference,  that  the  mau  of  greenstone,  which  forms  the  remainder  of  the  chain  of 
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Bromwich.  In  the  Pits  N^  1^  the  Broach  Coal  h  60  yards  from  the  surface 
and  about  1  yard  thick.  56  jrards  lower  is  the  Main  Coal,  which  is^  as  usual> 
10  yards  thick.  The  dip  of  the  strata  in  this  and  some  adjoining  collieries  is 
towards  the  nwth-west^  and  amounts  to  3  or  4  inches  in  the  yard.  The  fact 
thus  ascertained  respecting  the  dip  of  the  strata  in  thb  situation  is  subversive 
of  the  argument  for  the  imagined  extension  of  the  coal  eastward  under  the 
red  sandstone,  which  has  been  £Dunded  upon  a  comparison  of  the  dip  of  the 
strata  at  the  base  of  the  Dudley  Hills  with  their  dip  in  the  Warwickshire  coal* 
field  near  Atherstone  and  Nuneaton. 

Besides  the  chain  of  hills  which  I  have  already  described^  another  may  be 
traced  of  a  similar  character,  though  of  very  inferior  elevation.  It  is  not  con- 
tinuous, and  in  most  places  it  is  very  much  altered  by  decomposition.  The 
indications  of  its  existence,  which  I  have  observed,  are  as  follows.  Barrow 
HiU  is  situated  more  than  half-way  from  Dudley  to  King's  Swinford  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  road.  Its  interior  has  been  in  a  great  measure  worked  out> 
and  now  presents  extensive  and  picturesque  excavations.  It  consists  of  green- 
stone, resembling  that  of  Salisbury  Craigs,  very  fine-grained,  and  containing 
small  crystals  of  augite.  This  is  accompanied  by  basalt,  which,  from  its  lustre, 
resembles  the  Arran  pitchstone,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  softer,  and  in 
yielding  a  gray  streak,  and  a  black,  but  not  porous  enamel.  The  greenstone 
also  includes  irregularly-formed  globular  masses  of  variously  coloured  wacke, 
and  veins  of  calcareous  spar,  both  rhomboidal  and  fibrous,  with  quartz,  horn- 
stone,  and  sulphate  of  barytes  in  long  six-sided  tables. 

The  hilly  cultivated  ground  extending  from  Barrow  Hill  to  Brierly  Hill 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  formation.  At  Brierly  Hill  the  greenstone  is  distinctly 
seen  by  the  road  side  near  the  chapel.  Pursuing  the  line  of  these  hills  across 
some  lower  ground,  we  come  to  a  stratified  mass  of  limestone  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  that  of  the  Dudley  Hills.  It  occurs  at  a  place  called  '^the  Hayes  " 
in  the  hamlet  of  Lye  Waste^  and  forms  a  narrow  broken  ridge  of  small  extent, 
rising  very  abruptly  from  beneath  successive  beds  of  slate-clay,  coal,  clay  con- 
taining balls  of  ironstone,  and  a  friable  substance  abounding  in  pebbles  of 
quartz-rock  of  various  sizes,  which  seems  to  be  a  decomposed  greenstone. 
This  substance  forms  a  gritty  soil,  distinguished  by  specks  of  a  dirty  white 
and  others  of  a  greenish  gray,  and  it  may  be  traced  from  the  Cradley  toll-bar 
to  the  Lye  Waste*.     Near  the  last-mentioned  place  it  incloses  pebbles  of 

*  Beds  of  trap-taff  are  found  along  the  coarse  of  the  river  Stour  at  Orerend  near  Cradlej,  and 
the  whole  country  between  Overend  and  the  Lje  Waste  probably  belongs  to  the  trap  formation. 
The  same  rock  rises  from  nnder  the  red  sandstone  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Hales, 
owen,  between  that  place  and  Belle  Vae. 
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quartz-rock  like  that  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey,  for  which  it  is  quarried  as  a  gra- 
vel-pit. When  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  fella  in  flakes  from  the  sides  of  the 
pit,  the  pebbles  dividing  by  cleavages,  which  coincide  with  the  surfeces  of  tJie 
flakes  of  greenstone.  To  the  south  of  this  tract  of  decomposed  greenstone, 
about  Oldenhall,  Foxcote,  Prescot,  and  Wollescote,  we  find  sandstones  resem- 
bling those  of  coal-formations,  and  containing  the  remains  of  ferns  and  of  trees 
petrified  by  calcareous  infiltration.  The  line,  along  which  the  greenstone 
may  be  thus  traced,  is  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  chain  of  hills 
before  described,  and  2  or  3  miles  apart  from  it.  The  coal-formation,  which 
lies  between,  is  usually  considered  as  a  part  of  the  South  Stalfordshire  coal- 
field, but  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Rowley  Hills*. 

About  2  miles  south  of  Oldbury,  and  the  S.  E.  termination  of  the  Rowley 

*  A  collection  of  siiline  springs  upon  Pensnet  Chace  in  this  minor  coal-field,  has  tatcl;  ob. 
lained  some  celebrit;  as  a  resort  for  invalids.  Four  of  the  springs  have  been  aiialj'scd  b;  Mr. 
J.  T.  Cooper  of  Lambetli,  who  has  thus  Eiated  the  gaseous  and  saline  ingredients  of  the  well,  in 
which  the  springs  unile.     A  wine  pint  contains 

Carbonic  Acid 3.1  cubic  inches 

Awtc 4 

Muriatp  of  Soda      .     .     49.75  grains 

Lime      .     .     19.07 

Magnesia  .       7.50 

Iron      .     .       0.13 

Carbonate  of  Lime,     .       1.50 

Hagoesia      1.70 

— —   Iron .     .        .00 
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'  This  water  goes  by  tbe  name  of  Ladjwood  Spa,  or  Cradlej  Salt  Well.  A  spring  n(  water, 
probabtj  containing  the  same  ingredients,  occurs  in  a  coal-mine  at  Brierlej  Hill ;  and  aaotber, 
which  ^peare  to  be  nearly  latnrated,  in  a  coal-mine  on  Cradley  Heath  in  the  parish  of  Roiriey, 
belonging  to  the  British  Iron  Company.  In  the  gravel  to  the  west  of  Brierley  Hill,  the  Etonei 
are  sometimes  found  to  be  impregnated  with  salt.  All  these  springs  are  situated  nearly  In  dw 
direction  of  a  straight  line,  running  E.  and  W.  across  the  coal-field,  and  coinciding  with  the  po- 
sition of  a  fanlt,  tbroogh  whldi  die  brine  probably  rises  from  tbe  strata  beneath  the  coat-fiffma. 
tion.  Tbe  Moira  Bath  near  Ashby-de-la-Zoudt  seems  to  be  limilarly  circn Distanced.  Its  con- 
tents are  the  same  widi  the  Pensnet  Spa,  except  that  they  are  without  iron.  The  water  is  there 
obtained  by  means  of  a  shaft  300  yards  deep,  and  rises  from  beneath  tbe  coal  measares. 

At  a  pUcecalledWiadmillEndjbetween  the  salt  springs  and  the  Rowley  Hills,  acoal-mlnebai 
been  worked,  in  which,  at  about  130 yards  from  the  auriace,  a  stratum  of  coal  was  fonnd  14yard> 
in  diickness,  but  in  a  vertical  poiition.  A  fault  adjoins  this  mine  on  the  side  next  to  the  Rowky 
Hills ;  and  in  tbe  same  situation  a  rock  of  conglomerate  or  calcareous  breccia  occura  near  tbe  base 
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},  we  find  a  ridge  of  coarse  conglomerate^  called  Barnford  Hill.  It  extends 
abodt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.  Its  western  de- 
clivity is  very  abrupt^  and  faces  the  hills  and  the  village  of  Rowley.  The 
strata  rise  towards  this  side  at  a  high  angle^  their  inclination  to  the  horizon 
decreasing  as  they  pass  eastward.  The  ridge  terminates  towards  the  south 
in  red  sandstone  near  Brand  Hall.  Towards  the  north  the  same  conglomerate 
is  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  at  Oldbury;  and  the  principal  head  of  this 
stream^  called  the  Lady  Well^  is  remarkably  clear  and  copious  like  the  springs 
of  limestone  countries.  The  pebbles  of  the  Barnford  Hill  conglomerate 
consist  chiefly  of  encrinal  limestone.  With  these  are  intermixed  pebbles  of 
quartz  and  hornstone.  The  pebbles  are  sometimes  seen  impressing  their 
forms  on  one  another^  so  as  to  raise  the  suspicion  that  some  of  them  have  at  a 
former  period  become  soft^  although  their  hardness  is  now  restored.  Some  of 
the  limestone  pebbles  are  carious  on  their  surfaces^  showing  that  their  sub- 
stance has  been  partially  dissolved.  The  cement  of  the  pebbles  is  sometimes 
calcareous  spar^  and  sometimes  a  sandstone  containing  clay  together  with  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  and  this  sandstone  often  presents  itself  lying  in  thick  masses 
in  the  midst  of  the  conglomerate  rock. 

About  5  miles  from  Birmingham^  near  the  road  to  Walsall  a  petrifying 
spring  has  been  observed,  probably  originating  in  beds  of  calcareous  breccia 
similar  to  those  of  Barnford  Hill  and  Hagley  Park. 

It  is  further  deserving  of  record,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Park  Field  Col- 
liery at  Wednesbury,  a  district  where  the  main  coal  disappears,  and  the  fun- 
damental limestone  was  presumed  also  to  have  a  tendency  to  crop  out,  have 
recently  come  to  regular  beds  of  limestone  at  the  depth  of  more  than  100  feet 
after  sinking  through  the  usual  coal  beds  and  a  coarse  grit  underneath  them. 
The  highest  bed  of  this  limestone,  which  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  contains  mtich 
clay  and  abounds  in  producti  and  terebratulae. 

4.  The  Bromsgrove  Lickey  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  the  older  rocks  rising  in  a  detached  mass  through  the  red  sandstone,  and 
has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists.  I  offer  the  following  remarks 
as  supplementary  to  Professor  Buckland's  paper  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Geo- 
logical Transactions.  Omitting  the  small  deposits  of  coal  and  the  recent 
beds  of  clay  and  gravel,  the  strata  composing  this  range  are  of  three  kinds ; 
the  red  sandstone,  the  limestone,  and  the  quartz-rock. 

The  red  sandstone  iAcircles  the  others,  and  occupies  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  through  an  extent  of  20  or  30  miles  on  every  side.  Its 
stratification  is  very  even,  and  nearly  horizontal.  It  is  seen  remarkably  well 
at  Tardebig,  3  miles  south  of  the  Lickey,  both  in  a  quarry  and  at  the  en- 
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trance  into  a  tunnel  of  the  canal,  and  also  in  the  road,  which  leads  through 
the  hamlet  of  Burcot.  Its  general  appearance  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
red  sandstone  already  described  at  Llanvorda,  Bewdley,  and  other  places.  An 
account  of  iU  appearances  at  Droitwich  more  especially,  is  given  by  Mr.  Leo- 
nard Horner  in  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

In  a  quarry  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  lower  Lickey  range,  the  red 
sandstone  is  highly  ferruginous,  and  contains  smalt  masses  of  an  impure  hemS' 
tite.  It  ik  here  worked  for  making  Hme,  as  it  includes  in  great  abundance 
grains  and  small  water-worn  pebbles  of  limestone.  It  thus  passes  into  a  cal- 
careous breccia,  and  in  this  state  It  is  found  a  few  miles  to  the  north  near 
Frankley  Church.  Its  grains  and  pebbles  are  frequently  united  by  a  calca- 
reous cement. 

The  limestone  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey  rises  immediately  from  under  the 
red  sandstone.  I  was  not  able  to  discover  it  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tJie 
range ;  but  I  remarked,  as  an  indication  of  its  presence  either  now  or  hereto- 
fore, an  abundant  growth  in  that  particular  spot  of  the  Clinopodium  \-ulgare. 
Some  beds  with  a  copious  intermixture  of  sand  appear  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  range,  to  the  south  of  the  Birmingham  road :  and  at  Colmore's  Farm, 
situated  on  the  N.E.  declivity,  a  bed  of  pure  limestone  is  worked  about  2  feet 
in  thickness  and  S  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  red  stiff  marl  ties 
over  it,  and  beneath  it  is  a  similar  marl  variegated  with  blue. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  this  limestone,  and  at  the  base  of  a  hill 
called  Leach  Heathy  a  Bhaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  125  yards  by 
Mr.  Attwood,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  The  beds  near  the  surface  are  in- 
dicaUve  of  a  coal  formaUoD,  consisting  of  slate-clay,  sandstone,  coal,  and  in»- 
attme,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  being  to  thie  state  of  a  red  ozyd. 
Beds  of  limestone  alternating  with  strata  of  slate-clay  succeed,  eztedding  to 
the  depth  of  above  100  yards  from  the  surface.  The  limestone  appears  to  be 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  Shropshire,  containing  shells  bebngiog  to  the 
genera  Pentamems*,  Terebratula,  Productus,  &c.  with  the  same  ctHaDoids 
and  trilobite,  vrhich  occur  also  in  the  Dudley  limestone.  The  beds  of  dale- 
clayi  which  aheniate  with  the  limestone,  are  remarkable  for  containing- the 
impressions  Aot  only  of  shells,  bat  of  plants  apparently  belonging  to  some  iff- 
scription  of  fucus,  which  has  been  very  much  branched,  with  its  fimid  flat  aod 
without  a  ribf. 

The  quutz-rock  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey,  constituting  the  lowest  p<Hrtion  of 

*  The  p«ntsiiienu  i^tpetn  to  b«  not  Pentamenu  Knightii,  bnt  the  imaller  ipeciM  fowd  »t 
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its  strata,  passes  from  the  state  of  a  coarse  friable  sandstone  to  that  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  minute  but  perfectly  regular  siliceous  crystals.  The  course  fri- 
able sandstone^  reddened  with  oxyd  of  iron^  and  having  an  intermixture  of 
day^'  occiics  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Leach  Heath.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  range  the  sandy  particles^  instead  of  thus  loosely  cohering^  are  imbed- 
ded in  a  pure,  quartz^  the  fracture  of  which  is  highly  splendent  and  vitreous. 
This  rock  is  consequently  very  hard.  Its  usual  colour  is  a  smoke  gray.  Be- 
sides the  particles  of  sand^  it  contains  white  specks  of  decomposing  felspar^ 
with  scattered  grains  of  malachite  and  of  brown  hematite.  Its  strata  are 
marked  by  the  same  curved  swelling  surfaces^  which  were  noticed  in  Powis 
Park  near  Wdchpool.  By  its  numerous  cleavages^  crossing  the  direction  of 
its  strata^ it  is  divided  into  irregular  trapezoidal  masses :  but  its  fragments  are 
occasionally  found  .approaching  to  the  more  exact  rhomboidal  forms  of  common 
grauwacke.  Its  strata  are  sometimes  separated  by  thin  beds  of  clay^  which 
are.eiiher  of  a  light  green  colour,  or  more  commonly  of  a  deep  red.  Some- 
times these  seams  of  clay  are  unctuous  to  the  touchy  and  occasionally  they 
pass  into  steatite.  Some  portions  of  the  hills,  though  of  rare  occurrence,  con- 
sist of  worn  angular  fragments  of  the  quartz<*rock  imbedded  in  a  cement, 
which  is  8<rflter  and  more  argillaceous,  but  which  belongs  to  the  same  forma- 
tion and  is  of  the  same  general  nature  Mrith.the  whole  mass  of  the  hills.  The 
numerous  quarries  throughout  the  range  afford  good  opportunities  of  seeing 
j|i  stratification,  which  varies  exceedingly  in  its  direction,  being  sometimes 
nearly  horizontal,  sometimes  vertical,  and  frequently  more  or  less  curved.  A 
remarkable  example  of  the  curvature  of  the  strata  was  exhibited  a  few  years 
since  in  a  quarry  near  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  range  beside  the  road  to 
Tardebig.  The  strata  were  here  seen  covering  a  globular  mass  of  soft  mica- 
ceous shale,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  highly  ferruginous,  and  with  its  laminsB 
conformable  to  the  stratification  of  the  incumbent  quartz-rock.  Through 
a  thickness  of  two  or  three  feet  the  quartz-rock  was  ferruginous,  very  com- 
pact, and  of  the  same  deep  red  colour  with  the  shale,  thus  passing  into  the 
state  of  the  grauwacke  of  the  region  to  the  westward.  Fig.  4.  of  PI.  XXVII. 
is  designed  to  show  the  position  of  the  strata  at  this  spot,  and  the  mass  of  dark 
red  micaceous  shale,  on  which  they  were  incumbent. 

The  compact  quartz-rock,  which  has  now  been  described,  forms  the  great 
mass  of  the4ower  Lickey  range.  Its  crystalline  structure  is  often  more  or  less 
apparent,  and  shows,  that  while  its  particles  of  sand,  &c.  were  mechanically 
suspended,  the  siliceous  base,  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  must  have  been  in 
a  state  of  solution  in  the  same  fluid.  But  the  most  complete  proofs  of  this 
fact  are  presented  in  that  portion  of  the  range  which  has  been  already  men- 
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lioned  under  tlie  name  of  Leach  Heath.  The  strata  in  this  part  principally 
consist  of  an  a^regatiun  of  siliceous  crystals,  rather  tooscly  united  by  a 
cement  of  clay;  which  is  nometimes  deeply  reddened  with  oxyd  of  iron.  The 
crystals  arc  never  more  than  a  line  in  length,  but  as  perfectly  formed  as  is 
commonly  the  case  in  large  crystals  of  the  same  substance.  Their  form  is 
Itiut  of  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids.  The  transverse 
stria?  on  the  sides  of  the  prisms  are  clearly  discernible  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. These  strata  abound  in  fossil  impressions  of  great  delicacy,  exhibiting' 
the  forms  of  the  Dudley  trilobite,  of  the  porpital  madreporite  of  Parkinsoo, 
of  the  joints  of  an  actinocrinites,  and  of  the  same  shells,  which  occur  in  the 
associated  limestone.  Among  these  the  impressions  of  the  pentamerus  are 
especially  interesting  as  showing  the  cavities  derived  from  the  septa,  by  which 
that  genus  is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Fragments,  exhibiting  these  par- 
ticulars, are  strewed  over  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  over  its  eastern  declivity, 
and  in  the  same  situation  there  has  been  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
common  ore  of  manganese.  Under  the  beds  of  limestone,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  occurring  at  the  eastern  base  of  this  hill,  and  at  a  depth 
of  more  than  100  yards  fi-om  the  surface,  Mr.  Attwood  tn  sinking  his  shaft 
came  to  beds  of  the  quartz-rock,  abounding  in  the  same  fossil  impressions  and 
ahcrnating  with  beds  of  a  micaceous  slate-clay.  Many  of  the  beds  of  this 
quartz-rock,  like  that  nearer  the  summit  of  the  hill,  consist  of  an  aggregation 
of  minute  siliceous  crystals ;  other  beds  are  fine-grained  and  slaty,  more 
nearly  resembling  common  sandstones.  The  micaceous  shale,  or  slate-cJay, 
is  for  tlie  most  part  of  a  deep  red  colour  fcom  the  presence  of  oxyd  of  in>D, 
and  frequently  the  quartz-rock  in  its  vicinity  partakes  of  the  same  characteTi 
or.  according  to  the  miner's  phrase^  "runs  red." 

The  red  micaceous  shale^  which  has  now  been  mentioned  as  occurring  be- 
tween  the  beds  of  quartz-rock,  presents  the  same  vegetable  impressioDSj  re- 
sembling Fuci,  which  were  befi>re  noticed  as  occurring  in  the  slate-day  of 
the  superincumbent  limestone. 

5.  We  DOW  pass  to  a  very  interesting  range  of  hitls,  which  in  their,  general 
characters  resemble  the  Lickey  raoge^  but  are  more  extensive,  more  varied  in 
their  component  parts,  and  more  illustrative  of  the  connection  of  these  detached 
masses  with  the  general^ratiBcation  of  En^ud.  These  hills  constitute  a 
diminntivej  but  very  r^Iar  mountain  chain,  extending  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E. 
beside  the  course  of  the  Coventry  canal  and  the  river  Anker.  The  tovnis  of 
Atberstone,  Nuneaton,  and  Bedworth,  are  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

This  range,  like  that  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey,  rises  through  an  extensive 
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throughout  the  parishes  of  Arley,  Pillongley,  Corley,  AUesIey^  and  M eriden^ 
and  in  a  hrge  quarry  at  Attleborough.     The  sandstone  attains  its  greatest 
eleration  at  Corley^  which  according  to  M udge  and  Colby's  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  is  5S1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  is  nearly  horizontal  in  its 
stratification.     A  thin  bed  of  striated  gypsum  has  been  found  in  it  on  sinking 
vrells  at  Higham  and  Witherley.  Its  usual  appearance  is  that  of  the  red  sand- 
stone of  Lancashire^  Cheshire^  and  the  midland  counties.     But  on  the  sides 
of  the  road  at  Meriden  it  is  distinguished  by  its  great  con  choidal  fracture; 
and  to  the  north  of  thisi  spot^  in  the  direction  of  Fillongley  and  Arley,  its 
lower  strata  assume  the  appearance  of  a  calcareous  breccia.  In  both  of  these 
particulars  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  red  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of 
Exeter  and  Teigpimouth.    The  cementing  matter  of  the  breccia  varies  con- 
tinually even  in  the  same  stratum,  being  sometimes  red  clay^  and  sometimes 
carbonate  of  lime  either  amorphous  and  earthy,  or  crystallized.      The  sub- 
stances thus  united  into  a  conglomerate  rock  are  still  more  diversified,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  grains  of  sand  to  pebbles  several  inches  long^  and  consisting 
principally  of  encrinal  limestone,  greenstone^  quartz,  and  homstone.     The 
pebbles  of  homstone  are  either  red  or  yellow.  A  large  proportion  of  the  lime- 
stone pebbles  both  here  and  at  Barnford  Hill,  Frankley,  and  the  Lickey^ 
instead  of  their  usual  gray  colour  agreeing  with  the  uniform  appearance  of  the 
undisturbed  strata  of  limestone^  present  the  fine  yellow  colour,of  Sienna  mar- 
|l|e.  They  do  not  appear  to  contain  magnesia,  and  evidently  owe  their  peculiar 
colour  to  the  presence  of  iron^  changing  to  a  brick-red  when  burnt  into  lime. 
Perhaps  their  colour  may  have  arisen  from  the  infiltration  of  the  red  oxyd, 
which  is  so  abundantly  diffused  through  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  which  may 
have  been  converted  into  a  yellow  carbonate  of  iron  after  penetrating  the 
limestone  *.    The  strata  vary  from  one  to  four  or  five  yards  in  thickness.    In 
the  parishes  of  Fillongley  and  Arley  quarries  of  this  rock  have  been  worked 
at  various  places  both  for  building  and  for  making  lime. 

Regular  beds  of  limestone  are  worked  at  Mr.  Williams's  pits,  half  a  mile 
north  of  Bedworth,  Mr.  Pinkerton's  N.  E.  of  Arbury  Hale,  and  Mr.  Ludford's 
at  Hockley  in  the  parish  of  Ansley  f.  Thus  the  limestone  seems  to  occur 
in  a  line  passing  from  N.  W.  to  S.E.  Its  dip  is  in  the  two  former  places 
towards  the  W.  or  S.  W. ;  in  the  last  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction .  It  appears 
to  rise  from  under  the  red  sandstone  already  described,  and  probably  the 

•  In  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  493,  Mr.  Henslow  mentions  ^^ferriferous  carbonate  of  lime  "  as 
occorring  in  a  similar  breccia  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

f  Some  accoont  of  the  mining  operations  at  Ansley  is  given  in  Bartlet's  Manduessedum  Rom 
manorumj  p.  146. 
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strata  of  calcareous  breccia  repose  upon  it*.  Near  Bedworth  it  crops  out 
and  dips  one  loot  in  three.  It  is  worked  by  means  of  a  shaft  43  yards  deep, 
passing  through  beds  of  a  light  greenish  blue  colour,  stratified  conformably  to 
the  timestotie  underneath,  and  alt  abundantly  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  but  approaching  either  to  clay-slate  or  to  sandstone  according  to  the 
proportion  which  they  contain  of  soft  clay  or  of  siliceous  particles,  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton's  pits  are  from  23  to  30  yards  deep,  the  strata  dipping  I  foot  in  10. 

The  coal  formation  of  this  district  borders  immediately  upon  the  limestone, 
which  has  now  been  described.  It  seems  to  lie  in  a  narrow  trough  passing 
southwards  to  Wyken  and  Sow  near  Coventry,  and  northward  by  Baxterley 
and  Daddestey  Ensor  to  Polesworth  f.    The  dip  of  the  beds  of  coal  corre- 


*  The  map  and  sectioD,  PI.  XXVI.  fig.  1,  2,  are  in  traded  to  give  an  idea  of  what  I  conceive 
to  tw  the  relative  position  of  the  various  rocks  of  this  dtstiict.  I  am  informed  that  limestone  i* 
found  at  Baddesley,  Kingsbur;  Wood,  Wbateley,  and  Cliff,  nliich  lie  towards  the  north-west, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  map.  In  siuking  wells  aboat  Whatelej,  large  masses  of  galena  rich  in 
silver  have  been  found  in  a  limestone  stratnm.  Dr.  Power  of  LitchGeld,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  this  information,  bad  a  mass  weighing  17lbs. 

t  Dr.  Power  has  furnished  me  with  the  subjoined  table  of  the  strata  at  Polesworth  Colliery. 


yds.  ft.    i 

.  Soil  and  Clay 12  1     i 

:.  Rocky  brown  Cluncli.     .     .  4  0' 

I.  Smut 0  0     I 

■.  Fire  Clay 2  2     i 

'.  Pimply 2  11 

i.  Bind 3  0     ( 

'.  Bind,  and  Balls  of  Ironstone  1  1     < 

i.  Blue  Bind 1  1     i 

I.  Ell  Coal,  and  Batt     ...  1  1     i 

1.  Fire  Clay 1  0     i 

..  Blue  Bind 4  2     i 

!.  Rock 8  1     i 

I.  Upper  Sough  Coal      ...  0  3     i 

I.  Clay  and  Clunch     ....  Ill 

i.  Rock 1  0     < 

i.  Coal 0  0, 

'.  Fire  Clay 0  2     ( 

).  Bind 12' 

J.  Black  Clod 0  0; 

).  Ironstone  Bind 3  2: 

I.  Half.yardCoal  and  Clod      .  0  2     i 

I.  Fire  Clay 0  2, 


yds.   ft. 

24.  Ironstone  Bind      ....  32 

S£.  Slate  Coal 3     1 

26.  Fire  Clay  and  Pimply      ..21 

27.  Scurry 4     0 

38.  Bind  and  Slums      ....  21 

29.  Smithy  Coal 0     2 

30.  Pimply    .......  42 

31.  Black  Clod  and  Ironstone   .  1     0 

32.  Stone  Coal 10 

33.  Fire  Clay 0     1 

34.  Mainstonc 10 

35.  Blue  Bind 3    0 

36.  Ironstone 0    0  1 

37.  Blue  Bind 0     2 

38.  Ryttone 0     0 

33.  Blue  Bind 3     0 

40.  Thiu  Coal 0     1 

41.  Soft  Fire  Clay 3    0 

42.  Strong  Bind 7     0 

43.  Main  Coal 2    0 
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spofads  generaUy  vnth  that  of  the  associated  limestone.  The  upper  measures 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  carbonized  wood^  and  of  iron  pyrites^  either  in 
eobes^  arborescent^  or  mammillary.  The  beds  of  sandstone  connected  with 
them  contain  remarkably  fine  impressions  of  some  of  the  plants  characteristic 
of  coal  formations^  together  with  large  rounded  masses  of  trap^  and  pebbles  of 
slate^  limestone^  and  oolite. 

In  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  formations  now  described  of  red  sand- 
stone^ limestone^  and  coal^  rises  a  range  of  hills  of  a  more  ancient  character. 
Their  whole  length  is  about  eight  miles»  They  commence  immediately  above 
the  remains  of  M erevale  Abbey  near  Atherstone^  and  at  this  part  of  their 
course  they  are  intersected  by  transverse  valleys^  which  are  adorned  with  wood 
and  pasturage^  and  at  the  same  time  in  consequence  of  their  depth  distinguish 
this  tract  of  country  by  the  picturesque  characters  of  alpine  scenery.  The 
range  diminishes  in  height  as  it  advances  towards  the  S.  E.  Beyond  Griff 
HoUbw  it  sinks  beneath  the  level  marshy  plain^  which  is  watered  by  the  river 
Anker ;  and,  bursting  again  through  the  alluvium  at  Marston^  it  terminates 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Ashby  canal. 

The  fundamental  rock  of  these  hills  is  grauwacke^  instead  of  which  quartz- 
rock  constitutes  the  middle  portion  of  the  range^  the  whole  being  traversed  by 
numerous  beds  and  dykes  of  greenstone.  It  may  obviate  misapprehension  to 
mention^  that  this  is  the  same  range^  which  is  represented  in  Conybeare  and 
Phillips's  Geology  as  consisting  of  '^  coal-shale'*  and  ''  millstone  grit."  The 
grauwacke  is  seen  at  almost  every  opening  into  the  hills  from  M erevale  Abbey 
to  Hartshill^  and  nearer  their  southern  extremity  from  Chilvers  Coton  to 
Marston.  Its  dip  is  generally  westward,  varying  from  20®  to  70®.  It  com- 
monly divides  by  its  structure  of  separation  into  rhomboids,  and  exactly 
resembles  the  various  appearances  of  the  same  rock  as  seen  on  the  confines  of 
Wales  and  Shropshire,  and  through  the  schistose  districts  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall*  Among  its  varieties  the  most  interesting  on  account  of  its  mineral 
contents  is  that  of  Hartshill  Heys,  which  constitutes  the  '^country''  of  the 
rich  ore  of  manganese  noticed  in  Geological  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 
2nd  series,  and  which  is  like  the  killas  at  the  southern  promontory  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe  in  Devonshire,  micaceous  and  unctuous,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
and  readily  crumbling  into  a  rich  red  loam.  Other  specimens  glitter  with 
mica  throughout  their  substance,  and  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
itock  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  which  has  been  errone- 
ously called  mica-slate.  A  barren  Eminence  between  Griff  Hollow  and  the 
Coventry  canal  contains  slate,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Germains  in  Cornwall. 
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The  quartz-rock  occupies  llie  middle  part  of  the  range  from  Hartshill  to 
the  spot  Avhere  the  road  to  Nuneaton  crosses  the  Coventry  canal.  Its  strata, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  associated  grauwacke,  generally  dip  westward  at  an 
angle  varying  from  40°  to  70°.  Their  surfaces  present  the  same  waved  and 
swelling  appearance,  which  characlerizes  the  rock  at  Bromsgrove  Lickey  and 
Powis  Castle.     I  have  not  however  discovered  here  any  organic  impressions. 

Here  are  found  veins  of  sulpliate  of  barytes,  exactly  resembling  that  which 
occurs  in  the  trap-rocks  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  In  all  other  respects  the  quartz- 
rock  of  this  range  agrees  with  that  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey.  Numerous  quar- 
ries are  opened  in  it ;  the  rock,  in  consequence  of  its  hardness  and  its  dlsposj* 
tion  to  break  into  small  angular  pieces,  being  used  for  making  roads  in  all  the 
surrounding  country.  As  it  becomes  at  certain  parts  more  ferruginous  and 
argillaceous,  it  passes  into  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  grauwacke  as 
already  described. 

The  last  substance  to  be  mentioned  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  thi< 
range  is  the  greenstone,  which  throughout  iU  course  forms  either  beds  in  the 
grauwacke  conformable  to  its  stratification,  or  dykes  in  the  direction  of  its 
cleavage.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  in  Merevale  Park.  The  house 
formerly  called  Mere-cliff,  and  now  the  residence  of  U.  S.  Dugdale,  Esq., 
stands  upon  the  northern  extremity  of  a  great  dyke,  which  traverses  the  part, 
and,  rising  in  broken  wooded  eminences  above  the  remains  of  the  softer  grau- 
wacke, gives  to  this  demesne  its  peculiar  beauties.  In  one  quarry  within  the 
park,  veins  of  calcareous  spar  and  hematite  pervade  the  trap ;  in  another  it  is 
seen  including  fragments  of  the  grauwacke.  Beds  of  greenstone  are  sien 
with  the  grauwacke,  in  which  they  lie,  in  quarries  beside  Merevale  Church, 
and  in  the  Atherstone  Outwooda ;  in  both  of  these  situations  the  strata  dip 
westwards,  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  in  the  former  instance,  and  45**  in  tlie 
latter.  Omitting  several  intermediate  localities  and  passing  southwards,  we 
may  notice  a  lai^  mass  of  greenstone  intersected  by  the  Coventry  canal, 
rising  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hills  of  quartz-rock,  and  where  it  is 
contiguous  to  the  quartz-rock,  including  fragments  of  it.  Another  consider 
rable  bed  is  seen  at  Chilvers  Coton,  having  both  above  and  below  a  soft  unc- 
tuous day  of  a  lively  red  colour  mottled  with  light  green.  Still  further  south,  ft' 
'  large  mass  of  greenstone  breaks  through  the  grauwacke  at  Griff  Hollow,  dis- 
turbing its  stratificBtion  and  sending  through  it  some  minor  branches.  The 
rock,  of  which  these  branches  consist,  is  very  hard  and  compact,  breaking 
with  difficulty  into  remarkably  sharp  fragments,  and  devoid  of  any  ciystalline 
structure.    Its  colour  is  greenish  gray,  and  its  fracture  splintery.    Some  beds 
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of  rock  under  a  shed  belonging  to  '^  the  Newdigate  Arms/'  The  mass  from 
which  these  branches  appear  to  proceed^  is  about  12  yards  thick.  It  is  coarse- 
grained and  perfectly  crystalline^  but  exceedingly  tough.  Veins  of  crystallized 
quartz  are  found  in  its  vertical  rents.  Besides  its  base  of  hornblende  and  fel- 
spar^ it  contains^  in  small  disseminated  portions^  iron  pyrites^  calcareous  spar^ 
mica^  and  a  soft  olive-green  substance^  which  seems  to  be  serpentine  *. 

Another  bed^  in  which  an  extensive  quarry  has  long  been  worked^  is  at 
Marston^  where  the  grauwacke  formation  terminates.  This  bed  is  more  than 
10  yards  thicks  and  dips  east  1  foot  in  3.  It  exhibits  veins  passing  through  it 
in  planes  nearly  vertical^  and  containing  carbonate  of  lime  with  siliceous  cry- 
stals from  the  smallest  size  to  that  of  5  inches  in  length.  These  crystals  are 
of  the  usual  form^  and  envelop  portions  of  the  calcareous  spar. 

6.  The  last  detached  groups  of  the  rocks^  usually  denominated  Transition^ 
are  those  of  Leicestershire.     As  the  vicinity  of  Chamwood  Forest  has  been 
described^  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  district  of  much  smaller  extent^  separated 
by  an  interval  of  8  or  9  miles  only  from  the  spot  which  we  have  just  left. 
This  district  lies  a  few  miles  east  from  Hinckley^  on  the  right  of  the  high  road 
from  that  town  to  Leicester^  and  in  the  parishes  of  Shilton^  Croft^  Stony 
Stanton^  and  Sapcot.     All  this  region  consists  of  a  coarse-grained  crystalline 
greenstone^  rising  in  rocky  eminences^  between  which  are  situated  level 
plains  of  alluvium^  watered  by  brooks  and  sometimes  inundated  by  floods. 
Such  a  plain  extends  from  below  the  village  of  Stony  Stanton  to  Croft.     At 
this  place  the  stream  is  discharged  between  two  precipices  of  greenstone  of 
such  elevation^  that^  if  they  had  not  been  disjoined^  the  whole  plain  above 
them  would  have  been  a  lake.     The  villages  of  Stony  Stanton  and  Sapcot  are 
on  one  ridge  of  rock.     But  by  far  the  most  considerable  eminence^  and  that 
which  presents  the  most  evident  characters  of  a  trap  formation^  is  Croft  Hill^ 
which  runs  for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  a  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.  E.     The 
rock  is  here  sometimes  porphyritic ;  and  its  felspar  has  a  red  tinge^  which  on 
exposed  sur&ces  is  so  much  increased  as  to  produce^  when  seen  from  a  little 
distance^  the  lively  red  colour  of  many  syenitic  rocks.     It  has  a  structure  of 
separation  by  parallel  planes  nearly  vertical ;  and  by  other  horizontal  planes 
it  is  divided  into  great  rhomboidal  masses^  but  without  a  columnar  arrange- 
ment.    It  contains  in  general  no  veins  of  any  kind.    I  only  found  one  excep- 
tion in  a  quarry  at  its  eastern  extremity^  where  it  is  intersected  by  veins  con- 

*  A  similar  greenstoQe  is  described  ia  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p*  21^  as  occurring  in  the  Coley 
HiU  dyke,  Northumberland. 
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XYL — Bemarka  on  some  Parts  of  the  Taunus  and  other  Mowntains  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Nassau ; — in  Explanation  of  Specimens  presented 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

By  Sir  Alexander  CRICHTON,  M.D.  Knt.  G.S.W.  P.R.S. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY^    MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SCIENCES  OF  GOTTINGEN^  HONORARY   MEMBER  OF  THE  IMPERIAL 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  OF  ST.  PETERSBURGH^  ETC. 

[Read  Feb.  Svdy  1836.] 

XHE  fossil  remains  of  organized  bodies  belonging  to  the  grauwacke^  to- 
gether with  the  rocks  and  minerals  which  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to 
the  Society^  were  collected  in  various  excursions  which  I  made  last  autumn 
in  the  south  and  central  parts  of  the  dutchy  of  Nassau. 

The  chief  object  of  my  journey  was  to  witness  the  medic^  effects  of  the 
many  remarkable  mineral  waters  with  which  that  part  of  Germany  abounds^ 
and  which  are  very  different  from  any  that  are  found  in  Great  Britain.  This 
must  plead  my  apology  for  a  want  of  more  minute  details  in  some  of  the  geo- 
logical observations  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  make. 

The  dutchy  of  Nassau  is  a  very  mountainous  country^  except  on  its  south 
frontier^  where  it  comprehends  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mayne.  Its  moun- 
tains are  a  part  of  the  great  and  well  known  formation  of  transition  and  trap 
rocks  which  extends  from  the  north-west  of  Germany^  across  the  Rhine^  in 
the  direction  of  Valenciennes.  But  those  of  the  dutchy  have  received  the 
name  of  the  Taunus;  although  from  the  little  that  Tacitus  has  said  concerning 
them^  it  appears  that  the  appellation  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  high 
mountains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wiesbaden^  where  a  new  Ro- 
man colony  had  been  founded^  and  where  the  empress  Agrippina  was  bom^. 

The  boundaries  of  the  modem  Taunus  mountains  are  the  Westerwald  on 
the  norths  and  the  valley  of  the  Mayne  on  the  south.  The  valley  of  the  river 
Wetter^  called  the  Wetterau^  is  the  eastern  boundary^  and  the  Rhine  the 

*  Annal.  lib.  i.  ci^.  56.  et  xii.  28. 
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western  one.  The  extent  from  south  to  north  along  the  Rhine  is  from  Ass- 
manshausen,  nearly  opposite  to  Maycnce,  to  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Luhii,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblentz.  The  group  of  mountains  called 
the  lIuntlHruche  on  the  west  of  the  Rhine^  is  in  point  of  fact  a  continuation 
of  thiu  chatUj  being  of  the  game  geological  character  and  lying  in  the  eame 
direction.  The  mountains  of  Nassau  are  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  Mayne 
from  the  mountains  of  the  SpeBsart  and  the  Odenwald  on  the  south.  After 
being  interrupted  by  the  basalt  of  the  Westerwald  on  the  north,  they  Dink 
under  the  formations  of  Westphalia.  Any  one  travelling  from  Mayence  to 
Prancfort  sees  on  hist  left  hand  the  whole  chain  of  what  ought  strictly  to  be 
called  the  Taunus  Mountains.  Their  highest  point  is  the  Feldberg,  esteemed 
to  be  about  9600  Parisian  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mayne. 

This  chain,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  dutchy,  differs  from  the  minor 
groups  which  lie  to  the  north  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  of  talc  state  end 
quartz  slate  on  its  south  side,  and  ut'grauwacke  on  the  north  declivity.  The 
talc  slate  dips  downwards,  running  into  the  mountains  wiih  a  north-we«l 
direction,  while  the  grauwacke  on  the  opposite  side  rises  upwards  from  tite 
valley  in  a  south-east  one.  The  south  brow  of  the  mountain  is  made  up  of 
the  basset  ends  of  the  talc  slate.  Its  direction  and  inclination  may  be  traced, 
especially  close  to  Wiesbaden,  in  numerous  and  extensive  quarries.  The  in- 
clination and  direction  of  the  grauwacke,  on  the  opposite  side,  are  exposed  Ui  , 
view  by  natural  sections,  wherever  the  ground  is  bare. 

This  kind  of  structure  leaves  on  the  summit  a  space  or  trough,  to  be  filled 
up,  either  with  very  short  strata,  or  with  some  unconformable  matter.  The 
summit  is  everywhere  composed  of  a  thick  bed  of  quartz-rock. 

Although  this  quartz  is  very  compact  and  tough  in  many  places,  yet  with  a 
good  glass,  scales  of  talc  may  be  discovered  in  it.  In  some  parts  it  ts  dark- 
cobured,  also  red,  and  ferrugmous;  in  others,  white  or  gray.  Two  places  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  (by  Mr.  Stifil,  general  superintendant  of  the  mines  of  Nas- 
sau, to  whose  kindness  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dutchy  1  owe  much  of 
what  1  saw,)  in  which  the  quartz  formed  isolated  rocks  about  16  feet  high  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge.  They  He  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Wiesbaden 
to  Ems,  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  and  are  knovm  by  the  names  of  the  Spitzer- 
stein  and  Alterstein. 

The  mixture  of  iron  oxyd  and  talc,  by  permitting  the  admission  of  mois- 
ture, lavours  disintegration ;  and  as  the  brow  of  the  mountain  is  covered  witfa 
blocks  and  fragments  of  it,  there  ia  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Spit- 
zerstein  and  Alterstein  are  Uie  remains  of  a  higher  ridge. 
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QuaitZ'Slate  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness  frequently 
akemates  with  the  talc  slate  on  the  south  declivity.  It  abounds  near  Schlan- 
genbad^  a  wild  and  sequestered  spot^  remarkable  for  the  cosmetic  virtues  at- 
tributed to  its  waters.  The  talc  slate  is  frequently  traversed  by  large  veins  of 
crystalline  quartz^  in  many  parts  of  a  pale  red  and  amethystine  colour.  The 
schistose  quartz  is  found  in  a  few  low  mountains^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lahn^ 
opposite  the  baths  of  Ems. 

In  the  south  chain  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Mayne^  the  union  of  the 
strata  of  the  opposite  sides  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  All  the  roads  which  lead 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mayne  into  the  heart  of  the  dutchy^  pass  over  the 
ridge^  and  descend  on  the  grauwacke. 

At  the  base  of  these  mountains  towards  the  M ayne^  masses  of  conglomerate 
are  common.  They  consist  of  rounded  and  also  angular  pieces  of  quartz^ 
cemented  by  talc  and  a  little  ferruginous  clay.  This  degenerates  into  a  thick 
bed  of  sandstone^  which  spreads  itself  out  to  the  distance  of  about  two  English 
miles  frt>m  the  foot  of  the  mountains^  over  the  tertiary  formations  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mayne. 

This  sandstone  is  composed  of  quartz  sand^  oxyd  of  iron^  and  talc ;  and  if 
a  piece  of  it  were  exhibited  without  any  account  of  its  position^  it  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  English  new  red  sandstone.  It  is  fine-grained^  and 
of  various  shades  of  colour^  passing  from  yellowish  white  to  deep  yellow^ 
and  frt>m  light  red  to  dark  brown.  Its  particles  have  very  little  cohesion. 
Many  quarries  of  this  sandstone  are  to  be  seen  close  to  Wiesbaden^  where 
it  is  dug  for  mortar.  It  terminates  in  loose  sand  on  the  surface  of  the  calca- 
reous deposits  of  the  valley,  and,  from  its  constituent  parts,  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  attrition  of  the  talc  and  quartz  slate. 

A  strong  and  copious  salt-spring  is  met  with  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
near  Soden.  From  this  source  the  salt  was  extracted  for  many  years  by  the 
usual  processes ;  but  an  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  foreign  salt  having  been 
lately  sold  by  the  government  to  some  individual,  this  estabUshment  has  fallen 
into  decay. 

In  the  village  itself  are  three  copious  sources  of  mineral  water,  all  of  which 
contain  muriate  of  soda,  although  in  smaller  quantity  than  the  one  just  men- 
tioned. They  also  contain  a  great  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  some  iron. 
I  know  of  no  mineral  waters  similar  to  them.  That  they  might  be  usefully 
employed  both  as  baths  and  external  medicines,  especially  in  scrofula,  rheu- 
matism, and  many  diseases  arising  from  worms  and  chronic  weakness,  is  pro- 
bable from  their  composition.  But  although  their  value  begins  to  be  appre- 
ciated in  the  neighbourhood,  yet  the  smallness  of  the  village  and  the  want 
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of  accommodation  for  a  number  of  visitors^  show  that  they  are  not  yet  in 
vogue*. 

The  ascent  from  Soden  to  Konigstein  is  steep^  and  about  two  English  miles 
in  length.  The  road  is  formed  of  the  quartz  and  talc  slate.  The  height  is 
about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river;  the  view  extensive^  rich,  and 
beautiful ;  and  the  summit  is  diversified  by  small  hills.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  village  of  Konigstein^  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain^,  one  of 
these  (the  Falkenstein)  exhibits  large  plates  of  the  talc-schiefer,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  standing  up  in  all  directions ;  some  are  perpendicular,  and  the  rest 
at  various  angles.  Other  hillocks  in  the  neighbourhood  consist  of  shattered 
plates  of  the  same  schistus,  in  less  disorder. 

The  grauwacke,  which  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  dutchy  of  Nassau^ 
passes  from  the  coarse-grained  and  quartzy  kind  to  that  which  is  composed  of 
finer  and  more  micaceous  parts,  and  also  to  one  which  is  more  argillaceous. 
The  grauwacke  slate,  which  intervenes  between  the  strata  of  the  coarser  kind, 
is  very  argillaceous,  and  also  full  of  mica.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  bluish  green. 
It  is  foliated,  easily  broken,  and  gives  a  strong  smell  of  clay  when  breathed  on. 

These  varieties^  which  compose  the  bulk  of  the  mountains  on  the  river  Lahn, 
do  not  alternate  regularly  with  each  other.  Several  beds  of  hard  grauwacke 
are  seen  lying  on  each  other  without  the  intervention  of  the  slate.  In  other 
places  the  grauwacke  slate  intervenes,  or  a  half-pulverulent  argillaceous  matter 
lies  between  the  harder  beds. 

The  strata  of  the  grauwacke  are  in  general  several  feet  thick.  The  slate 
is  seldom  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  frequently  only  a 
few  inches.  It  is  sometimes  as  thin  as  paper.  In  some  places  it  is  employed 
for  roofing  houses. 

These  mountains  are  rich  in  petrifactions.  In  the  quartzy  beds  are  found 
the  remains  of  encrinites,  and  in  the  argillaceous  and  micaceous  beds  nume- 
rous casts  of  shells.  Many  of  these  I  collected  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
called  the  Kemmenau,  about  a  league  from  the  baths  of  Ems,  and  others 
from  one  which  rises  close  to  the  baths  themselves,  at  a  place  called  the 
Moshutte,  about  halfway  up  the  mountain  f . 

♦  The  muriate  of  soda,  as  a  mineral  substance,  is  generally  associated  with  the  new  red  sand- 
stone :  but  at  Soden,  the  mineral  waters  containing  it  rise  at  the  base  of  the  transition  rocks  near 
to  that  place  where  the  tertiary  formations  of  the- valley  abut  against  the  mountain.  I  know  not 
if  they  have  ever  attracted  any  attention  from  geologists. 

t  There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  casts  of  some  of  the  shells  at  the  place  above  spe- 
cified, and  those  from  Snowden.  I  have  directed  figures  of  the  most  distinct  specimens  to  be  pre- 
)ared ;  and,  if  they  prove  interesting,  shall  probably  take  a  future  opportunity  of  laying  a  de- 
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-  Many  of  the  grauwacke  mouniains  appear  to  have  been  rent  from  top  to 
bottom^  exhibiting  complete  sections  of  the  strata.  Along  the  beautiful  and 
ever-varying  valley  of  the  Lahn^  from  its  mouth  near  Coblehtz  to  the  city  of 
DietK^  fine  sections  occur.  Partial  contortions  and  feults  are  frequent  in  these 
strata,  which^  in  general,  lie  at  a  high  angle. 

These  mountains  are  rich  in  metals,  especially  in  argentiferous  lead  ores. 
Near  the  village  of  Ems  are  two  productive  mines  of  this  description.  Half 
v^ay  between  Ems  and  Holzapfel  is  another;  and  at  that  town  is  a  fourth, 
rich  in  argentiferous  galena,  which  belongs  to  the  princess  of  Schomburg. 
Many  vrins  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  ferriferous  carbonate  of  lime,  besides  co- 
balt and  copper,  are  associated  with  the  lead  ores. 

In  following  the  Lahn  towards  its  source,  we  do  not  meet  with  any  other 
variety  of  rock  on  its  borders  than  grauwacke,  until  we  reach  Baldouin- 
stein.  Here  transition  limestone  first  appears.  The  ruins  of  Count  Baldwin's 
Castle  stand  on  an  insulated  rock  of  this  substance.  A  mountain  stream  has 
laid  bare  the  basset  edges  of  the  grauwacke  slate  at  this  place ;  and  on  ascend- 
ing the  road  to  Schomburg,  the  limestone  again  appears  on  the  right  of  the 
road.  A  little  higher  up  is  a  (kurk-coloured  porphyry.  Still  higher  on  the  road 
to  Dietz,  there  is  a  thick  but  not  extensive  bed,  of  a  pulverulent  substance, 
which  \b  generally  yellowish  white,  but  in  some  places  violet-coloured,  or  of  a 
reddish  hue.  The  highly  coloured  parts  are  chiefly  in  the  ravines.  This 
bed  lies  on  the  surface,  extending  about  half  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Dietz. 
It  contains  numerous  rounded  pebbles  of  pure  quartz,  of  various  sizes,  from 
that  of  a  large  garden-pea  to  that  of  a  full-grown  Swedish  turnip.  From  some 
experiments  I  have  made,  it  seems  to  be  almost  pure  silex  coloured  by  iron. 
It  is  highly  phosphorescent. 

If,  instead  of  following  the  road  to  Dietz  the  traveller  ascends  the  moun- 
tain of  Schomburg,  and  then,  keeping  to  the  right,  crosses  over  to  its  opposite 
brow,  he  meets  with  a  quarry  of  stone  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  to  which 
the  old  miners  of  the  dutchy  have  given  the  name  of  Schalstein,  which,  lite- 
rally translated,  means  plated  stone.  The  chief  ingredients  of  this  rock  are 
chbrite,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  silex,  the  proportions  of  which  are  by  no 
means  constant.  Its  prevailing  colour  is.  a  pale  apple-green.  It  is  compact 
and  hard  in  some  quarries,  and  very  foliated  and  firagile  in  others.  When 
combined  with  much  silex  it  strikes  fire  with  the  hammer,  and  requires  re- 
peated blows  to  be  broken.  YiThere  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  chlorite  pre- 
vail, it  is  imperfectly  slaty ;  and  after  it  has  been  long  exposed  to  atmospheri- 
cal influence  it  may  be  broken  by  the  fingers.  In  all  cases  it  effervesces  with 
acids>  but  in  its  very  compact  state  it  must  be  previously  pulverized  in  order 
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to  produce  this  appearance ;  whereas^  in  its  softer  parts^  the  same  may  be 
observed  by  letting  fell  a  drop  of  acid  on  it.  This  rock^  both  in  its  slaty 
form  and  also  where  it  breaks  into  thicker  and  longer  masses^  abounds  in 
veins  of  compact  carbonate  of  lime.     It  is  used  for  architectural  purposes. 

In  the  mountain  of  Schomburg  this  stone  breaks  into  large  thick  blocks, 
two  of  the  sides  of  which  are  flat  and  nearly  parallel :  the  others  are  splin- 
tery. The  slaty  variety  I  met  with  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Aar,  which  &lls 
into  the  Lahn  near  Dietz.  In  this  slaty  kind  it  is  common  to  find  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  in  patches,  giving  an  amygdaloidal  character  to  the  stone.  The 
true  native  situation  of  this  rock  is  the  dutchy  of  Dillenbourg.  Here  it  is 
always  accompanied,  as  I  am  informed,  with  transition  limestone,  and  contains 
great  beds  of  a  very  rich  iron  ore  lying  between  the  schalstein  and  limestone. 

At  Dietz  the  transition  limestone  borders  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  im- 
mediately reposing  on  this,  at  Oranienstein,  is  a  thick  hard  bed  of  compact 
crystalline  dolomite.  This  is  the  newest  formation  which  I  saw  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, excepting  always  alluvial  deposits. 

The  transition  mountains  which  I  have  been  describing  are  pierced  in 
numerous  places  by  basalt.  In  the  short  distance  between  Ems  and  Holzapfel 
are  no  less  than  four  instances  of  the  kind: — and  one  of  these  is  accompanied 
by  circumstances  deserving  notice.  Immediately  behind  the  house  of  the 
inspector  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Fachengen,  a  grauwacke  mountain  rises, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  basaltic  quarry^  of  an  imperfectly  columnar  structure. 
Next  to  the  basalt  on  one  side  is  greenstone ;  on  the  other  side,  mountain 
limestone.  The  grauwacke  lies  at  a  high  angle^  and  incloses  the  greenstone 
and  basalt^  and  the  limestone  has  the  appearance  of  dislocation. 

Of  the  Valley  of  the  Mayne, 

The  valley  lying  between  the  Taunus  Mountains  and  the  river  Mayne  con- 
sists of  shelly  limestone  and  marie,  which  are  easily  examined  in  several 
quarries  on  the  declivities  of  the  low  hills  which  border  the  river.  The  spe- 
cimens which  I  collected,  were  taken  from  a  quarry  near  Oberrad  ;  from  a 
quarry  at  Mulbach,  near  to  Wiesbaden  ;  and  the  rest  from  Hogheim,  facing 

Mayence. 

At  Oberrad  the  beds  are  of  various  thickness,  separated  by  beds  of  marie  ; 
this  limestone  in  its  lower  beds  is  compact,  fine-grained,  and  of  a  splin- 
tery fracture.  The  uppermost  bed  is  about  three  feet  thick,  and  lies  about 
two  feet  under  the  surface.    The  next  is  about  six  feet  thick  :  a  much  thicker 
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to  Mr.  Sowerby^  who  has  exainiped  tfaem^  are  chiefly  paludines  resembling  the 
P.  therroalis. 

At  Hogheim  the  upper  and  lower  beds^  which  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  different  degrees  of  hardness^  are  often  found  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
These  also  contain  the  same  species  of  paludina  as  that  found  at  Oberrad ; 
and  also  some  cyrense  resembling  the  C.  obovata^  a  helix^  a  modiola^  a  mytilus^ 
and  a  cerithium  or  potamis. 

At  M uhlbach  the  shells  are  chiefly  paludinse. 

The  fossil  bones^  of  which  there  are  nearly  forty -specimens^  were  found  in 
the  quarry  at  Muhlbach^  about  60  feet  deep  under  a  limestone  bed  in  marie. 
They  are  all  fragments^  and  were  so  fragile  as  to  break  on  being  touched. 
Unfortunately  they  are  too  indistinct  to  justify  an  opinion  concerning  the 
animal  to  which  they  belonged ;  but  from  the  portions  of  two  teeth  which  are 
tolerably  well  preserved^  Mr.  Clift^  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  examine  them^ 
thinks  that  one  belonged  to  an  animal  nearly  allied  to  the  Lophiodon  Tapi- 
roides,  and  that  the  other  is  one  of  the  molares  of  an  animal  resembling  the 
recent  Sumatran  Tapir. 

This  calcareous  deposit  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Taunus^  on  the 
south  by  the  Odenwald^  on  the  south-east  by  the  Spessart^  and  on  the  west 
by  the  aOuvial  deposits  of  the  Rhine.  Many  fects  led  me  during  the  exami- 
nation of  the  valley^  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  calcareous  deposit  lies 
on  basalt.     These  facts  I  shall  state  in  a  few  words. 

1st.  A  little  way  to  the  south-east  of  the  Warthberg  hill  near  Sachsen- 
hausen,  and  consequently  at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  Mayne^  a  quarry 
of  basalt  rises  through  the  calcareous  deposit. 

2dly.  Basalt  is  quarried  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  same  hill^  and  also  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  under  the  calcareous  beds. 

3d]y.  At  Steinheim^  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Hannau^  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mayne,  the  basalt  rises  again ;  and  several  quarries  of  this  substance 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood. 

4th]y.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Steinheim  several  quarries  of  basalt  have  been 
opened  under  the  calcareous  deposits.  In  some  of  these  the  columns  are  about 
30  feet  high. 

5thly.  On  the  road  from  Steinheim  to  Offenbach  is  a  fine  quarry  of  colum- 
nar basalt. 

Following  the  high  road  south  towards  Darmstadt,  we  gradually  lose  the 
calcareous  marie,  and  begin  to  find  fragments  of  primitive  rocks,  such  as 
granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  &c.  At  Rosdorf,  south-east  of  Darmstadt,  is  the  last 
appearance  of  basalt  in  that  direction. 
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XVII.    Notes  on  the  Geological  Structure  of  Coder  Idris. 

By  Arthur  AIKIN,  Esq.  P.G.S.,  &c. 

[Read  June  16th,  1826.] 

CaDER  IDRIS  is  a  mountain  ridge  running  almost  E.  and  W.  to  the  south 
of,  and  nearly  parallel  with^  the  course  of  the  river  that  flows  from  the  town  ot 
Dolgelle  to  the  sea  at  Barmouth.  Its  length  is  about  eight  miles  and  a  half 
in  a  straight  line.  It  consists  of  a  winding  summit  ridge  somewhat  depressed 
at  each  end^  but  on  the  whole  considerably  higher  than  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Its  western  extremity  terminates  on  the  sea -shore  in  a  steep  slope 
ending  in  a  cliffy  the  entire  height  of  which  is  about  1500  feet :  its  eastern 
extremity  called  Geygraig^  is  2267  feet  high^  the  summit  is  2914  feet^  and  the 
other  points  are  of  intermediate  altitudes  between  those  just  mentioned^  and 
were  ascertained  trigonometrically  by  Lieut.-CoL  Colby  and  his  assistants. 

The  northern  face  of  the  mountain  is  so  steep  as  to  be  in  few  places  acces- 
sible^, and^  in  many^  approaches  to  perpendicular.  The  southern  face  is  a  long 
slope  with  a  varied  undulating  surface,  consisting  chiefly  of  bog  and  sheep- 
walk^  and  concealing  from  view  the  subjacent  rock.  The  summit  overlooks 
two  remarkable  hollows.  One^  of  a  semi-circular  figure,  commonly  called  the 
crater,  forms  part  of  the  northern  lace  :  the  two  extremities  of  the  semicircle 
are  respectively  2894  and  2655  feet  high.  The  descent  to  the  Goat's  Pool 
(Llyn  y  Gafer),  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  is  above  1000  feet>  and 
almost  perpendicular :  the  pool  itself  is  1835  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  other  hollow,  called  Cwm  y  Cae,  is  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  summit :  it  is  of 
an  irregular  elliptical  figure,  with  a  break  or  opening  on  the  S.  E.  into  the 
valley  of  Tal  y  Llyn  :  at  the  bottom  of  this  hollow  is  also  a  pool  about  1660 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  hill  called  Mynydd  pen  y  Coed  is  the  highest  of  those  which  stand  out 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  being  2504  feet.  The  upper  part  is 
but  little  obstructed  by  vegetation ;  and  wherever  the  rock  can  be  seen  it  evi- 
dently consists  of  beds  of  slate,  very  regular,  and  rising  N.  E.  by  N.  at  an 
angle  of  about  35°  :  on  the  N.  E.  end,  however,  of  the  hill,  near  the  edge  of 
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Cwm  y  Cae^  the  beds^  without  changing  their  direction,  bend  up  sharply  so  as 
to  increase  their  angle  to  about  50^.  Induced  by  this  circumstance,  I  took  a 
line  of,  section  from  this  part  of  the  hill  by  the  edge  of  Cwm  y  Cae,  over 
Craig  y  Cae,  to  the  margin  of  the  crater,  and  thence  to  the  Goat's  Pool. 
Mynydd  pen  y  Coed  consists  almost  entirely  of  strata  of  soft  bluish-grey  clay- 
slate.  The  beds  which  lie  in  succession  below  this,  and  occupy  the  ground  to 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  are  grauwacke,  consisting  of  coarse  blackish-blue  slate 
inclosing  concretions  of  splintery  quartz  more  or  less  earthy,  and  compact 
splintery  quartz  with  imbedded  crystals  of  pyrites,  in  parts  more  or  less 
ochrey  and  cellular,  probably  from  decomposition  of  the  pyrites. 

To  these  succeed  beds  of  quartz-rock  differing  from  the  preceding  only  in 
being  more  vitreous,  and  these  last  rest  upon  a  bluish-grey  quartz-rock  ren- 
dered porphyritic  by  a  few  crystals  of  felspar. 

These  beds  all  rise  N.E.  by  N.,  but  their  angle  of  elevation  is  continually 
increasing,  and  the  last  bed  forms  the  summit  of  Craig  y  Cae.  The  space  from 
this  to  the  margin  of  the  crater  is  occupied  by  alternations,  in  nearly  vertical 
beds,  of  soft  glossy  clay-slate,  of  coarser  slate  with  ochrey  spots  and  small  cells, 
and  of  grauwacke  with  concretions  of  quartz,  in  some  beds  rendered  porphy- 
ritic by  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  as  well  as  quartz.  Porphyritic  quartz- 
rock  also  occurs,  as  well  as  slaty  potstone,  that  is,  slate  intimately  mixed  with 
steatite.  There  is  also  inserted  about  the  middle  of  this  series  a  single  bed 
of  a  brownish-grey  rock,  which  effervesces  strongly  for  a  short  time  with  acids, 
and  by  exposure  to  weather  becomes  porous  and  of  a  darker  brown.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  ferruginous  quartz^  intimately  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  next  bed  (which  forms  part  of  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris)  is  composed 
of  globular  concretions  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  which  separate  into  com- 
pact angular  pieces.  This  rock  is  excessively  hard  and  strongly  resists  decom- 
position ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  appears  as  a  ridge  or  wall,  a  few  feet 
higher  than  the  adjacent  beds.  It  contains  numerous  specks  of  pyrites,  and  has 
small  roundish  prominences  on  the  weathered  surface,  somewhat  resembling 
the  orifices  of  tubes.  In  very  thin  shivers  it  melts  into  a  black  glass,  and  is 
probably  a  trap- rock. 

The  perpendicular  wall  of  the  crater  is  between  900  and  1000  feet  in 
height,  and  presents  the  following  series  of  beds  from  the  top. 
Three  or  four  alternations  of  slate  and  grauwacke. 
Fine-grained  greenstone  in  irregular  columns. 
Slate. 
Fine-grained  columnar  greenstone  similar  to  the  preceding. 
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A  porphyritic  rock,  consisting  of  quartzy  compact  felspar  containing,  im- 
bedded, crystals  of  felspar,  and  a  green  matter  which  decomposes  by  exposure 
to  weather,  leaving  cells  lined  with  red  oxyd  of  iron.  This  bed  rises  about 
N.  W  by  N.,  and  is  composed  of  irregular  columns  from  6  to  14  feet  long.  It 
ascends  obliquely  on  the  west,  to  that  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  mountain 
called  the  Saddle,  S655  feet  high,  which  is  overspread  with  columns  similar  to 
those  just  mentioned,  except  that  they  are  mostly  lying  prostrate :  it  also  forms 
the  basin  in  which  the  Goat's  Pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  is  contained. 

On  the^northem  side  of  the  pool  is  a  kind  of  mound  consisting  of  a  rock 
composed  of  chlorite,  calcareous  spar,  quartz  and  glassy  felspar.  The  calca- 
reous spar  is  white,  or  of  a  dull  purplish  colour.  There  are  several  of  these 
beds;  of  which  the  upper  is  a  kind  of  conglomerate  imbedding  roundish 
masses  of  the  same  kind  of  rock,  but  harder,  and  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
calcareous  spar,  and  large  angular  pieces  of  slate.  Below  this  is  a  bed  harder 
and  more  compact  than  the  former,  and  arranged  in  irregular  columns  like 
starch.     This  rests  upon  a  more  slaty  rock  of  the  same  kind. 

All  these  beds  decompose  by  exposure  to  weather  through  the  decay  of  the 
calcareous  spar,  showing  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  to  consist  of  this  ingre- 
dient :  some  of  the  decomposed  pieces  are  very  light  and  spongy,  and  I  pre- 
sume are  the  substance  which  by  some  persons  has  been  described  as  cellular 
lava.  The  relation  of  these  beds  to  the  columnar  porphyry  which  precedes 
them  I  have  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  make  out  in  this  place ;  but  upon 
the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  rest  upon  the  porphyry,  as  this 
latter  rock  makes  its  appearance  on  the  north  as  well  as  on  the  south  of  them. 

These  calcareous  beds  being  readily  distinguishable  from  the  others  among 
which  they  occur,  I  endeavoured  to  trace  their  extent.  To  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  ridge  of  the  mountain  stretches,  the  valley  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
found  is  so  covered  with  peat  bog  and  with  large  masses  that  have  fallen  from 
the  cliffs  above,  that  I  could  not  examine  it  with  the  requisite  minuteness  ;  i 
obtained,  however,  a  very  good  section  of  the  descent  northwards  from  Gey- 
graig  (the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mountain),  without  finding  these  beds ;  and 
I  conclude  that  they  do  not  exist  there.  I  then  examined  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
to  the  west  of  the  crater,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  what  I  sought 
below  Twrr  mawr,  one  of  the  points  of  the  mountain  2148  feet  high.  An  in- 
accessible precipice  of  irregular  columnar  shafts  occupies  the  first  700  or  800 
feet  from  the  top,  which,  lower  down,  breaking  into  groups  or  steps,  allows 
of  examination.  Here  I  found  a  columnar  porphyry,  evidently  the  same  rock 
as  is  associated  with  the  calcareous  beds  at  the  Goat's  Pool.  Three  of  these 
facades  or  steps  consist  of  nearly  vertical  coarsely  slaty  tables,  which  are  again 
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divided  by  vertical  joints  at  right  angles  to  the  tabular  structure^  and  thus 
form  tolerably  regular  quadrangular  columns.  Between  every  two  steps  of 
porphyry  lies  a  bed  or  step  of  green  calcareous  rock  disposed  in  rude  irregular 
columns ;  and^  still  lower  down,  is  the  same  calcareous  rock  in  coarsely  slaty 
beds,  resting  on  hummocks  of  soft  and  not  very  crystalline  greenstone,  and 
interstratified  with  common  and  indurated  slate.  The  beds  rise  N.W.  at  an 
angle  of  about  85^ 

The  point  or  projection  of  the  mountain  next  to  the  west  of  Twrr  mawr  is 
called  Mynydd  Coeswyn,  and  presents  appearances  very  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed. The  top  is  slate,  resting  on  a  very  hard  compact  porphyritic 
greenstone  in  thick  curved  tabular  masses,  which  are  rudely  subdivided  into 
rhomboidal  columns,  the  convex  side  of  the  curve  being  outwards.  At  the  foot 
of  the  porphyry  are  beds  of  common  blue  slate  rising  W.  by  N. ;  then  comes 
the  green  calcareous  rock,  imbedding  angular  pieces  of  slate ;  then  nearly 
vertical  beds  of  a  heavy  black  slate ;  then  imperfectly  slaty  grey  schist ;  then 
beds  of  the  green  calcareous  rock  in  which  the  general  slaty  structure  may 
be  seen  at  a  little  distance,  but  also  passing  into  the  large  lenticular  and 
obscurely  columnar  structure.  These  latter  beds  rest  immediately  on  columnar 
greenstone  ;  which  at  the  plane  of  junction,  but  no  where  else,  incloses  or 
has  involved  masses  of  the  calcareous  rock,  so  cellular  as  to  appear  like 
large  sponges. 

A  very  remarkable  mountain  (the  name  of  >vhich  I  could  not  discover,  and 
which  I  therefore  for  distinction's  sake  call  the  Stony  Mountain)  extends  for 
about  two  miles  parallel  to  Cader  Idris,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  little  valley  in  which  the  Goat's  Pool  and  another  small  lake  are  situated. 
The  height  of  it  is  about  1700  feet,  and  it  is  distinguished  from  most  others  in 
its  neighbourhood  by  several  characters.  On  looking  towards  Cader  Idris  from 
Dolgelle,  the  white  roundish  crags  of  this  mountain  are  very  conspicuous  ; 
and  their  height  is  such,  that  only  one  peak  of  Cader  Idris  appears  beyond  and 
above  them.  On  a  nearer  examination  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  rounded 
tubercular  crags  and  hemispherical  bosses  of  trap,  like  enormous  ovens,  rising 
group  above  group,  the  intervals  between  which  are  filled  up  with  coarse  pas- 
ture and  bog.  The  surface  of  the  bosses  is  comparatively  smooth,  and  gene- 
rally reticulated  by  veins  of  quartz  usually  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick; 
some  of  them,  however,  are  considerably  wider ;  and  areas  occur  occasionally, 
four  or  five  yards  across,  of  white  massive  quartz  several  inches  thick,  with 
an  obscurely  slaty  structure  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  trap.  Many  of 
the  groups,  when  seen  in  profile,  appear  to  be  of  a  very  irregular  and  thick 
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evidently  clusters  of  columns  laterally  aggregated  and  intersected  by  oblique 
irregular  joints.  The  columnar  structure  is  remarkably  perfect  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  mountain^  where  terraces  of  columns  sloping  towards  the  body 
of  the  mountain^  (each  terrace  in  succession  retired  behind  the  lower  one^) 
present  a  flight  of  enormous  steps^  and  show  this  remarkable  character  of  the 
trap-rocks  in  great  perfection.  The  base  of  each  group  generally  consists  of 
slaty  greenstone  and  porphyritic  slate  surrounding  the  group^  and  rising  up  to 
it. on  all  sides^  and  therefore  evidently  a  member  of  this  trap  formation.  On 
the  slaty  greenstone  rests  a  bed  of  highly  indurated  siliceous  schist^  which  like 
the  other  regular  strata  rises  N.  by  E.  or  W. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  may  be  seen  the  connection  of  the  green 
calcareous  rock  with  those  just  mentioned :  its  lowest  bed  rests  on  a  porphy- 
ritic grauwacke^  and  this  latter  on  a  slaty  greenstone. 

About  half  way  between  Dolgelle^  and  the  Stony  Mountain^  on  the  Towyn 
road^  is  a  large  quarry  of  syenite.  It  is  composed  of  green  hornblende  inti- 
mately mixed  with  compact  felspar^  and  is  rendered  porphyritic  by  concretions 
of  lamellar  flesh-red  felspar.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz^  in 
which  are  imbedded  fibres  and  curved  crystals  of  pale  wine-yellow  thallite. 
On  the  S.W.  flank  of  this  syenite  are  applied  nearly  vertical  beds  of  schist 
running  about  N.W.  and  S.E.  Those  beds  that  immediately  rest  on  the  sy- 
enite are  considerably  indurated^  the  others  are  less  so.  Beds  of  potstone  are 
found  very  near  the  schist^  and  probably  interstratified  with  it.  The  northern 
side  of  the  syenite  is  covered  by  a  soft  dark  green  steatitical  rock  obscurely 
slaty^  on  which  rest  beds  of  a  green  slaty  rock  not  very  different  from  the 
former,  and  these  are  covered  by  beds  of  soft  blue  slate :  all  these  beds  rise 
at  a  high  angle  S.E.,  that  is,  towards  the  nucleus  of  syenite;  and  the  green 
steatitical  beds  are  penetrated  by  veins  of  quartz  and  thallite,  stained  green 
by  carbonate  of  copper. 

The  descent  northwards  from  Geygraig,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cader 
Idris,  also  shows  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  connection  of  the  trap  with 
the  stratified  beds.  The  south-western  part  of  the  flat  surface  of  Geygraig 
is  covered  by  peat,  so  as  to  conceal  the  subjacent  rock ;  but  the  north-eastern 
end  consists  of  a  few  beds  of  unaltered  blue  slate,  to  which  succeed  beds  of 
schist  disturbed  in  position,  in  some  places  indurated,  in  others  cellular ;  and 
in  every  part  containing  imbedded  lumps  of  very  hard  porphyritic  greenstone : 
sometimes  the  schist  contains  numerous  small  glands  of  quartz  and  of  felspar, 
and  is  largely  mixed  with  siliceous  schistus  of  a  dull  green  colour.  This 
rests  on  highly  inclined  beds  of  a  porphyritic  slate,  and  this  latter  on  imper- 
fect amygdaloid,  which  itself  rests  on  the  columnar  basaltiform  trap. 
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On  descending  from  Geygraig  to  Dolgelle  by  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the 
Aren^  first  occur  craggy  hummocks  of  massive  trap  more  or  less  columnar^ 
surrounded  by  slaty  trap  in  mantle-shaped  strata,  and  covered  in  different 
parts  by  beds  of  a  shining  micaceous  clay-slate.  Near  DolgeUe  the  river  flows 
over  beds  alternately  slaty  and  massive ;  the  former  are  distinctly  steatitical, 
and  will  probably  be  considered  as  potstone ;  the  latter  differ  from  them  in 
being  harder  aifd  consisting  of  a  larger  proportion  of  quartz.  Sometimes  they 
contain  carbonate  of  lime,  and  then  effervesce  briskly  for  a  short  time  with  acids. 

On  tracing  up  the  DolgeUe  river,  the  Ynnion,  for  a  few  miles  towards 
Bala,  no  rock  occurs  in  situ  except  massive .  crystalline  greenstone ;  but  on 
turning  to  the  N.  up  a  small  lateral  valley,  I  found  beds  of  the  same  kind  of 
rock  as  appear  at  DolgeUe  in  the  bed  of  the  Aren,  some  of  which  are  suffi- 
ciently calcareous  to  burn  into  a  reddish-brown  sandy  lime,  and  which  there- 
fore may  perhaps  be  caUed  limestone :  it  contains  no  organic  remains.  Beds 
very  similar  to  these,  and  in  aU  probability  a  continuation  of  them,  appear  at 
the  foot  of  the  hiU  at  Llaneltid  bridge  over  the  Mawddach,  on  the  road  from 
DolgeUe  to  Barmouth,  where  they  rise  N.W.  at  an  angle  of  about  20®,  and 
form  the  upper  members  of  a  series  of  the  grauwacke  formation,  composed  of 
common  blue  slate,  of  finely  foliated  grey  slate  more  or  less  caflcareous,  and  of 
coarse  green  slate.  These  slaty  beds  alternate  with  sandstone  consisting 
chiefly  of  quartz,  in  grains  varying  from  a  very  minute  size  to  that  of  hazle*nuts, 
intermixed  with  calcareous  spar^  the  whole  cemented  together  partly  by  quartz 
and  partly  by  carbonate  of  lime.  This  sandstone,  in  the  lower  beds,  is  less 
calcareous,  and  mixed  more  or  less  with  scales  of  slate ;  it  also  by  exposure  to 
weather  splits  into  masses  somewhat  like  starch,  which  stand  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  their  planes  of  stratification. 

From  the  facts  above  detailed,  it  will  I  think  be  evident,  that  Cader  Idris 
and  the  ground  between  that  mountain  and  the  Mawddach,  as  weU  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  valley,  consist  of  various  well-known  transition 
rocks  rising  in  general  N.  by  E.  or  W. :  that  the  beds  both  at  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  are  at  low  angles  not  greater  than  20°;  that  the  in- 
termediate beds  are  at  high  angles  approaching  to  vertical;  that  they  rest 
upon  and  are  interrupted  by  trap-rocks  more  or  less  columnar  ;  tliat  the  trap- 
rocks  themselves  are  surrounded  in  many  places  by  mantle-form  strata,  which 
in  some  instances  are  obviously  of  the  same  materials  as  the  trap,  and  differ 
only  in  structure, — but  which  sometimes  bear  a  less  obvious  resemblance  to 
the  trap;  and,  from  exhibiting  transitions  from  that  rock  to  those  which  com- 
pose the  regular  strata,  are  probably  the  latter,  more  or  less  changed  by  conti-  , 
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XHE  range  of  coast  between  Christchurch  (or  Hengistbury  Head)^  near  Mud- 
diford  in  Hampshire^  and  the  southern  side  of  Studland  Bay  in  Dorsetshire^  is 
nearly  17  miles  in  length.  It  presents  fewer  geological  phsenomena  of  interest 
than  its  extent  might  have  led  us  to  expect;  but  a  detailed  examination  of  these 
Cliffs  serves  to  complete  the  history  of  our  Southern  Coast,  of  which  so  large 
a  portion  is  now  illustrated  by  memoirs  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society. 

The  strata  about  to  be  described  belong  exclusively  to  the  plastic  clay  for- 
mation ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  uppermost  bed  of  this  forma- 
tion is  seen  to  the  East  of  M uddiford.  In  an  account  of  the  strata  between 
Hordwell  Cliff  and  Muddiford^  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's 
Transactions^  Mr.  Webster  has  referred  the  sand  that  rises  from  beneath  the 
London  Clay  at  the  western  extremity  of  Highcliff*^  about  a  mile  to  the  East  of 
Muddiford^  to  the  plastic  clay-formation.  In  this  sand  he  observed  fragments 
of  lignite^  and  branches  and  leaves  of  plants.  Not  far  from  the  spot  where  it 
rises^  it  is  cut  off*  by  denudation,  the  valley  of  the  Stour  and  Avon  here  reach- 
ing the  coast ;  and  the  interval  between  this  and  Muddiford  is  covered  up 
with  gravel  and  blown  sand.  A  great  quantity  of  fossil  wood  retaining  the 
woody  fibre  in  a  remarkably  perfect  state  is  thrown  up  by  the  sea  on  the 
beach  at  Muddiford^  and  indicates  an  abundance  of  these  remains  in  the  strata 
there,  acted  upon  by  the  powerful  current  that  sets  in  round  Christchurch 
Head.  The  force  of  this  current  carries  away  the  materials  brought  down 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Stour  and  Avon^  and  entirely  prevents  at  Muddiford 
that  gain  of  land  so  common  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  higher  up,  between  Muddiford  and  Christchurch^  the  river  has  deposited 
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a  bed  of  alluvial  mud.  The  junction  of  the  rivers  Stour  and  Avon  takes  place 
about  half  a  mile  below  Christchurch^  which  is  situated  two  miles  inland  from 
Muddiford.  There  is  a  shifting  bar  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  at 
Muddiford^  renderings  the  river  so  shallow  that  it  can  be  forded  at  low  water 
during  summer.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  five  feet  water  cannot  enter. 
Although  there  is  no  accumulation  of  alluvial  gained  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stour  and  Avon^  Muddiford  stands  on  sand  evidently  thrown  up  by  the  sea^ 
and  a  trifling  accession  of  soil  is  derived  from  this  source.  The  ancient  low 
cliiT  is  now  clearly  seen  a  few  hundred  yards  inland^  on  the  north  of  the  village^ 
and  the  ancient  sea-beach  at  its  base  forms  the  present  road. 

For  the  space  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stour  and  Avon  to 
the  east  point  of  Christchurch  Head,  are  hills  of  blown  sand,  through  which 
the  storm  of  November  1824  broke  with  great  violence.  The  subjacent  strata 
are  entirely  concealed  along  this  shore,  and  there  are  no  means  of  filling  up 
this  chasm  in  the  section  :  but  before  arriving  at  the  east  point  of  Christchurch 
Head  a  line  of  ferruginous  sandstone  concretions  is  seen  on  the  beach,  running 
out  to  sea  in  a  direction  E.  S.  E.    (See  PI.  XXX.  No.  1.  a.)    At  Christ- 
church Head  the  regular  section  of  the  strata  is  first  resumed  after  the  inter- 
ruption caused  by  the  valley  of  the  Stour  and  Avon.     The  strata  then  are  as 
follows,  beginning  with  the  uppermost: — 1st.  Flint  gravel,  varying  between 
the  east  and  west  points  of  the  Head,  from  5  to  SO  feet.     2dly.  A  very  fine 
whitish  sand,  varying  in  thickness  from  8  to  20  feet.     This  sand,  crops  out  a 
little  to  theW.  of  West  Point.  (Pl.XXX.  No.  1.  b.)  3dly.  Sand  and  loam  vary- 
ing in  colour,  generally  greenish  or  grayish  blue,  in  parts  yellowish,  or  brown, 
and  often  darkened  by  bituminous  matter.  (PI.  XXX.  No.  I.e.)  In  these  beds 
of  sand  and  loam  are  concretions  of  ferruginous  sand,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
lower  greensand  or  Shanklin  beds,  and  others  of  clay-ironstone,  resembling 
considerably  in  appearance  the  clay-ironstone  of  the  coal-formation  :   black 
flint  pebbles  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  sand  and  loam,  and  sometimes  in  the 
concretions.     Parallel  layers  of  these  concretions,  separated  by  beds  of  sand 
many  feet  in  thickness,  first  appear  at  the  East  Point,  and  increase  from  2  to  5 
in  number  as  the  strata  rise  towards  the  West  Point.     They  are  very  conspi- 
cuous, as  the  concretions  are  large,  and  stand  out  from  the  cliffs  in  relief,  the 
soft  sand  being  removed  from  around  them. 

A  quantity  of  bituminized  wood,  and  sometimes  large  flattened  trunks  of 
trees  occur  in  the  concretions.  One  of  these  trees  which  I  measured,  was 
four  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  bark  or  external 
coat  of  this  fossil  plant  consisted  of  a  black  shining  coal  about  a  quarter  of  an 
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ceatBge  of  iron  in  some  of  these  concretionary  masses;  and  as  exportation  from 
heiice  by  water  must  always  have  been  easy^  it  is  probable  that  the  ore  used 
in  the  ancient  iron-works  of  the  Mine  Way^  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Hordwell  Cliffy  near  M uddiford^  was  procured  from  diis  part  of  the  cliff.  On 
the  summit  of  this  promontory  of  Christchurch  Head^  are  pits^  from  whence 
ironstone  has  been  extracted  in  former  times^  but  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of 
building ;  for  some  of  the  late  repairs  of  the  church  at  Christchurch  have 
shown  that  these  concretions  were  used  in  filling  up  the  foundations.     This 
series  of  strata  of  sand^  loam  and  ferruginous  concretions^  is  more  than  20  feet 
in  thickness  where  it  first  rises  at  the  East  Point  of  Christchurch  Head ;  and^ 
before  its  outcrop  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the  West  Points  it 
attains^  in  parts^  the  thickness  of  50  feet.     The  apparent  dip  of  the  strata 
in  the  cliffs  is  to  the  East ;  but  the  real  dip  may  differ  from  this^  as  tranverse 
sections  cannot  be  obtained.   The  cliffs  of  this  promontory  and  to  the  west  of 
it  at  the  outcrop  of  the  above  strata^  vary  in  height  from  about  40  to  above  70 
feet  The  next  bed  that  rises  is  a  black  bituminous  clay  with  lignite  (PL  XXX. 
No*  1.  d.)^  which  is  about  12  feet  in  thickness^  and  rests  on  a  layer  of  round 
black  flints.    The  lignite  with  which  the  beach  at  the  West  Point  is  strewed^ 
is  probably  washed  from  this  bed.     Below  this^  a  bed  of  reddish  brown  cho- 
colate-coloured sand  rises  (PL  XXX.  No.   1.  e.),  inclosing  occasional  flint 
pebbles^  about  four  feet  thick  and  resting  on  a  layer  of  small  flint  pebbles. 
Bdow  this  is  a  bed  of  coal-black  bituminous  matter^  varying  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  thickness.  (PL  XXX.  No.  1.  f.)  Then  a  stratum  of  reddish  brown  sand 
rises  five  feet  thick.  (PL  XXX.  No.  1.  g.)    The  variety  and  contrast  of  the 
colours  of  the  above  strata  remind  the  geologist  of  the  section  of  Alum  Bay. 
These  beds  cannot  easily  be  traced  iar^  as  they  vary  in  colour  rapidly  and  pass 
into  each  other.  The  bituminous  beds  in  particular^  from  containing  less  vege- 
table matter  in  parts^  change  suddenly  their  appearance.     The  cliffs  become 
low  after  the  outcrop  of  these  strata^  as  will  be  seen  by  the  section^  till  near  a 
place  called  Double  Ditches  *,  about  three  miles  from  M uddiford^  the  cliff 
is  only  17  feet  in  height.     Here  12  feet  of  diluvium  is  seen  at  the  top^  and 
below  it  five  feet  of  white  sand.  (PL  XXX.  No.  i.  g.) 

At  Double  Ditches  the  cliff  is  about  15  feet  high,  entirely  composed  of 
diluvium  covered  with  blown  sand.     The  cliff  continues  very  low  for  a  mile 

^  Double  Ditches  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Double  Dikes;  for  there  is  an  entrenchment  here 
stretching  across  the  low  neck  of  land  that  connects  Christchurch  or  Hengistbury  Head  with  the 
main  land.  This  Head  has  been  a  defensive  position  in  ancient  times,  and  the  old  name  Hengist- 
Imry  seems  to  denote  a  Saxon  origin.  There  is  only  one  trench,  now  filled  with  blown  sand,  and 
an  agger  on  each  side,  which  were  no  doubt  provinciallj  termed  ^^  dikes." 
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beyond  Double  Ditches^  consisting  of  diluvium  from  8  to  10  feet  thick^  covered 
with  blown  sand  from  3  to  5  feet  deep.  Agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  coast  between  this  spot  and  Boscomb  suffers  much  by  this  covering  of 
blown  sand.  At  the  foot  of  the  low  cliff  above  mentioned  the  regular  strata 
are  seen  at  a  few  points ;  first  white  sand  with  ferruginous  yellow  streaks^  then^ 
at  a  place  called  White  Pits^  reddish  brown  clay  (PI.  XXX.  No.  1.  h.)^  then^ 
sand  with  much  vegetable  matter.  Beyond  this  to  the  westward  is  white  sand 
at  intervals^  with  layers  of  white  decomposed  flints  extremely  light.  About  a 
mile  beyond  White  Pits,  a  bed  of  sand  containing  much  bituminous  matter  is 
seen  at  the  foot  of  the  low  cliffs,  after  which  the  cliffs  rise  again  to  40,  and 
soon  after  to  60  feet  in  height  The  cliffs,  when  they  first  rise,  consist  of 
white  and  yellow  sand  18  feet  thick,  and  white  sand  below  with  a  brown 
thinly  laminated  clay  10  feet  thick  (PI.  XXX.  No.  1.  i.) ;  the  whole  capped 
with  IS  feet  of  gravel. 

From  this  point  to  the  Flag-house  near  the  mouth  of  Pool  Harbour,  a  di- 
stance of  about  8  miles,  the  section  presented  by  the  cliffs  is  continued  so  pre- 
cisely in  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  strata,  that  no  new  beds  rise  up ;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  it  in  detail.     It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
section  that  the  cliffs  are  intersected  by  numerous  valleys  and  chines,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Boscomb  Chine  and  Bourn  Mouth.     The  prevailing 
character  of  the  strata  throughout  this  extent  of  coast  is  fine  white  sand ;  but 
yellowish  and  pinkish  beds  of  sand  occur,  and  thinly  laminated  clays  in  great 
abundance,  resembling  in  appearance  many  of  the  light  coloured  argillaceous 
marls  of  Montmartre  near  Paris  :  but  in  none  could  I  discover  any  organic 
remains,  except  vegetable  impressions,  and  these  very  indistinct.     Tiie  lower 
sands  of  this  series  are  frequently  ash-coloured,  apparently  from  the  admix- 
ture of  vegetable  matters,  with  which  they  are  charged  very  irregularly,  and 
they  consequently  often  change  colour  suddenly.    Black  bituminous  clays  are 
sometimes  associated  with  the  ash-coloured  sand  ;  as  for  instance  to  the  east  of 
Boscomb  Chine,  where,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff,  ash-coloured  sand  15  feet 
thick  appears,  with  25  feet  of  black  clay  below  it.     Similar  dark  beds  occur 
to  the  east  of  Bourn  Mouth.  The  following  is  the  section  of  the  cliffs  at  ''  The 
Chines  "  near  Boscomb  Chine. 

Gravel 25  feet 

White  yellow  and  pink  sands 60 

Ash-coloured  sand  with  vegetable  matter    ...     25 

Pipe-clay  is  seen  in  a  few  spots,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  clifV  to  the  east  of 
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was  worked  in  the  interior  near  Bourn  Mouth.  Alum  sometimes  effloresces 
from  some  of  the  clays  associated  with  the  white  sand  where  they  contain 
pyrites. 

This  series  of  sands^  clays^  and  argillaceous  marls^  is  nowhere  exposed  to 
yiew^  so  that  the  entire  thickness  of  the  whole  cannot  be  accurately  estimated ; 
but  it  is  not  less  than  150  feet.  The  cliffs  vary  occasionaUy  in  height^  but 
except  where  interrupted  by  chines  and  valleys^  they  are  rarely  less  than  60^ 
and  appear  never  to  exceed  130  feet.  The  inclination  of  the  beds  is  slight^ 
but  in  the  sections  in  some  of  the  Chines  a  slight  dip  to  the  north  is  seen. 
Gentle  curves  and  undulations  in  the  strata  are  not  uncommon^  as  about  a 
mile  east  of  Boscomb^  and  between  Boscomb  Chine  and  Bourn  Mouth.  The 
strata  of  sand  are  not  always  conformable ;  and  this  unconformability  has 
arisen  from  irregularities  attending  their  original  deposition^  and  not  from 
any  subsequent  disturbances  or  slips.  The  diluvium  covering  this  line  of 
cliffs  varies  frain  10  to  above  40  feet  in  thickness^  and  is  chiefly  composed  of 
flint-gravel.  Sand>  however^  is  in  some  parts  intermixed^  and  often  interstrati- 
fied  with  considerable  regularity. 

After  passing  Bateman's  Chine  and  the  cliff  on  which  the  Flag-house 
stands^  the  section  is  interrupted  by  the  mouth  of  Pool  Harbour^  and  the  bar 
of  sand  on  each  side  of  it^  for  a  space  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The 
section  is  resumed  near  Studland ;  but  the  strata  are  not  continuously  exposed^ 
and  the  junction  of  the  plastic  clay-formation  and  the  chalk  is  very  imperfectly 
exhibited.  Firsts  at  a  spot  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  Studland^  in  a 
sloping  inland  cliff  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  low  sand-bank^  yellow  and  pur- 
ple sands  are  seen^  and  in  a  few  spots^  pipe-clay.  Nearly  opposite  the  village 
of  Studland^  where  the  section  first  becomes  distinct^  the  following  strata  occur^ 
beginning  with  the  uppermost. 

1.  Vegetable  soil 2  feet 

2.  Yellow  and  purplish  sand  (PI.  XXX.  No.  l.j.) 10 

3.  White  sand,  alternating  with  thinly  laminated  white  clay,  containing  a  quan- 

tlty  of  vegetable  remains  (PI.  XXX.  No.  I.  k.) 20 

4.  Sand,  occasionally  passing  into  sandstone. 

This  last  bed  strikingly  resembles  some  of  the  ferruginous  sand  of  the 
Shanklin  beds  containing  similar  ferruginous  concretions  in  balls^  or^  as  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Sussex^  in  long  tubes  6  feet  (See  PI.  XXX.  No.  1. 1.).  Pro- 
ceedingtowards  thechalk^  we  find  the  cliff  occupied  by  sands  mottled  with  white^ 
ydlow,  and  purple  (PI.  XXX.  No.  1.  m.).  These  cliffs  are  sometimes  very 
beautifully  marked  with  concentric  stains^  exactly  imitating  the  transverse  and 
oblique  sections  of  trunks  of  trees ;  and  the  sand  often  passes  into  sandstone. 
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These  beds  are  about  2d  feet  in  thickness.  All  these  strata  opposite  Studland 
are  inceg^ular  and  curved ;  and  if  the  cliffs  were  more  continuous^  more  verti- 
cal and  elevated^  they  would  probably  be  seen  to  be  contorted  like  the  strata 
of  the  same  formation  in  White  Cliff  Bay^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  section 
between  this  and  the  chalk  is  very  imperfect^  the  slanting  cliffs  being  covered 
with  vegeitation,  pipe-clay  (PI.  XXX.  No.  1.  o.)  and  white  sand  (PI.  XXX. 
No.l.  n.)  are  seen  at  intervals.  The  junction  of  the  chalk  and  sands  is  buried 
under  a  mass  of  debris ;  but  fragments  of  a  breccia  of  flinty  imbedded  in  a  ferru- 
ginous cement^  are  observed  immediately  above  the  chalk.  Mr.  Mantell  has 
pointed  out  a  similar  breccia  to  me  in  the  beds  of  plastic  clay  resting  on  the 
chalk  near  Seaforth  in  Sussex^  where  the  imbedded  flint  pebbles  have  a  green 
coating.  I  have  observed  these  green  pebbles  in  situ  immediately  over  the 
chalk  in  the  North  of  Hampshire^  and  the  green  pebbles  strewed  over  the  chalk 
near  Croydon  are  probably  derived  from  a  bed  similarly  situated. 

Beneath  the  ferruginous  breccia^  the  chalk  for  two  feet  is  %  soft  marl^  and 
minutely  striated  with  yellow  and  white  lines^  occasioned  perhaps  by  stains 
derived  from  the  breccia.  The  upper  chalk  with  flints  then  appears  dipping 
gently  to  the  north.     The  Old  Harry  Rocks^  which  are  detached  masses  of 
chalky  standing  out  in  the  sea  like  the  Needles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight^  are 
not  above  half  a  mile  distant  from  this  point.    I  found  no  animal  remains  in 
any  stratum  between  Christchurch  Head  and  Studland  Bay ;  and  although  a 
more  careful  investigation  may  detect  some,  they  must  certainly  be  rare.  The 
argillaceous  strata  of  Alum  Bay,  which  contain  shells,  are  probably  concealed 
here   at  some   of  the   interruptions  of  the  section.       But  the  absence  of 
animal    and    the   abundance  of  vegetable  remains  are  characteristic,    both 
here  and  on  the  continent^  of  the  plastic  clay  or  lignite-formation.      They 
are  no  less  characteristic  of  the  ancient  coal-formation  :  and  it  is  also  sinffular 
with  respect  to  these  two  formations  of  dates  so  widely  different,  that  the 
proofs  of  their  origin,  whether  freshwater  or  marine,  have  been  considered 
equivocal.  In  the  ancient  coal-formation,  as  is  well  known,  remains  decidedly 
marine  have  been  found,  but  never  abundantly  nor  in  all  coal-fields,  while 
shells  of  apparently  freshwater  genera  have  been  often  found.  In  France  the 
plastic  clay-formation  is  usually  destitute  of  organic  remains  ;  but  as  lymnaeje 
and  planorbes  have  been  discovered  in  some  localities,  it  is  there  generally 
considered  as  a  freshwater  formation.     The  shells  of  the  plastic  clay  of  this 
country  are  decidedly  marine.     Yet  none  who  have  compared  the  beds  of 
plastic  clay  and  lignite  resting  on  the  chalk,  in  France,   can  doubt  their  ana- 
logy to  our  own.  Neither  do  such  variances  oppose  any  irreconcileable  difficul- 
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water  or  saltwater  character  of  the  shells  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
the  various  beds  belong  to  a  contemporaneous  formation^  which  their  relative 
position^  their  organic  remains  and  mineralogical  characters^  indicate.  If  this 
series  of  strata  was  originally  deposited  in  friths^  estuaries^  or  in  shallow 
seas^  the  j^senomena  are  such  as  might  be  expected. 

Diluvium. 

The  diluvium  which  covers  the  cliffs  between  Christchurch  Head  and  the 
mouth  of  Pool  Harbour^  consists  chiefly^  as  I  have  observed^  of  flint-gravel ; 
but  in  some  parts  layers  of  sand  are  interstratified  with  considerable  regula- 
rity. The  flints  have  been  derived  from  the  chalk ;  they  are  broken  and 
partly  rounded^  but  a  great  portion  retain  much  of  their  original  form  and  of 
the  white  coating  peculiar  to  chalk  flints.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  subject  to  the  continued  action  of  the  waves ;  and  there  is  a  striking  dif- 
ference between  the  appearance  of  the  flints  in  the  diluvium^  and  the  shingle 
composed  of  round  pebbles  on  the  beach  below^  though  the  latter  is  formed 
of  the  same  materials.  This  remarkable  bed  of  flint-gravel^  sometimes  50  feet 
or  more  in  thickness,  is  strewed  uniformly  over  the  several  formations  which 
occupy  the  cliffs  between  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hordwell  Cliff  and  the  mouth 
of  Pool  Harbour.  There  is  no  observable  difference  between  the  charac- 
ters of  this  diluvium,  whether  it  covers  the  lower  freshwater  formation,  the 
London  clay,  or  plastic  clay.  The  only  spot  in  which  an  exception  occurs,  is  at 
the  western  end  of  High  Cliff,  where  the  sand  of  the  plastic  clay  first  rises 
below  the  London  clay.  At  this  point  the  section  is  as  follows,  beginning  at 
the  top : — 

Vegetable  mould 2  feet 

Grayel 2 

Green  loam,  identical  with  some  of  the  London  clay  of  Highcliff,  in  which 

green  earth  is  as  abundant*  as  in  some  of  the  Shanklin  beds 2 

Flint  gravel 4 

Sand 3 

Gravel 4 

Sand  of  plastic  clay .  thickness  unseen 

The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  diluvium  in  this  place  is  doubtless  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  the  valley  of  the  Stour  and  Avon ;  for  it  is  the 
eastern  slope  of  this  valley  which  is  here  intersected  by.  the  coast  section. 
The  chines  or  small  valleys  between  Christchurch  Head  and  the  mouth  of 
Pool  Harbour  are  hollowed  out  of  strata  composed  of  soft  materials,  as  clay- 
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loam  and  fine  sand.  The  size  of  the  valleys  is  in  general  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  streams  flowing  in  them^  and  their  excavation  appears  referable  for  the 
most  part^  if  not  entirely^  to  the  long  continued  agency  of  these  streams.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  draw  this  conclusion^  when  we  observe  the  power  exerted  at 
present  by  several  small  rills,  which  have  divided  the  cliffs  in  some  places 
where  their  height  is  greatest,  by  perpendicular  fissures  or  narrow  ravines,  the 
sides  of  which  still  remain  vertical,  because  the  water  constantly  undermines 
them  and  removes  the  loose  sand,  clay,  and  gravel. 


XIX. — On  the  Freshwater  Strata  of  HordweU  Cliff,  Beacon  CUff,  and 

Barton  Cldff,  Hampshire. 

By  Charles  LYELL,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  F.G.S. 

[Read  Jime  2nd^  1826.] 

IN  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society^  there  is  a 
description  of  the  strata  in  the  cliffs  between  Lymington  and  Muddiford  near 
Christchurch ;  and^  in  a  section  accompanying  the  Memoir,  the  extent  of  the 
different  formations  exhibited  in  this  line  of  coast  is  laid  down.  Large  collec- 
tions of  the  fossils  of  these  cliffs  have  been  made  since  the  days  of  Brander^ 
who  published  an  account  of  them  in  1766  ;  and  many  have  paid  hasty  visits 
to  the  spot^  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  procuring  fossil  shells.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Webster  to  discover  and  first  make  known^  in  18S2^  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  freshwater  formation  on  the  Hampshire  coasts  corre- 
sponding with  the  lower  freshwater  formation  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  have 
examined  these  freshwater  strata  in  minute  detail^  their  order  of  superposition^ 
and  their  organic  contents^  with  a  view  of  furnishing  data  to  geologists^  for 
comparing  these  beds  with  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  also  to  decide  the  question^  on  which  doubts  were  entertained  by  the 
author  of  the  Memoir  above  mentioned^  whether  the  upper  marine  formation 
occupies  any  portion  of  HordweU  Cliff. 

In  determining  the  names  of  the  shells^  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  James  Sowerby ;  without  whose  assistance  in  examining  specimens  of 
the  marls  brought  from  these  cliffs^  several  of  the  organic  remains  would  have 
been  entirely  overlooked. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  beds  in  the  order  of  their  superposition  as  they 
are  seen  rising  from  beneath  each  other  with  a  gentle  inclination  to  the  east^ 
as  we  proceed  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  HordweU  CUff  towards  Barton 
.CUff.  Their  extent  and  position  wiU  be  easily  seen  by  referring  to  the 
annexed  sketch.     (See  PI.  XXX.  No.  2.) 

VOL.  II. — SECOND  SERIES.  2  P 
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1.  DIlnTial  gravel  composed  of  broken  chalk  flints  nitb  occasianal  layers  of  sand  and  marl,  vary, 
ing  in  height  from  6  to  50  feet. 

3.  Fine  irhite  sand,  sometimes  containing  in  the  loi 
stained  with  iron,  from  3  to  12  feet. 

3.  Green  marls,  which  may  be  thus  divided,  beginning  with  (he  upper  beds  : — 

a>  Greenish  unctuous  marl  without  shells,  varying  from  I  tn  3  feet. 

b.  Dark  leaden-coloured  greenish  clay.     Contains  bituminizcd  nood  and  numerous  seeds  or 

capsules  of  plants  (figured  PI.  XII.  Geo).  Trans.  Part  1.  vol.  t.  3nd  senes) ;  and  the 
following  shells.  Unto  Solandri  (Min.  Con.  tab.  517.)-  Tbi&  shell  is  abundant,  but  in 
a  very  fragile  state.  The  nacre  of  the  ahell  is  well  preserved  ;  sometimeH,  but  rarely, 
it  is  Tound  perfect  with  its  brown  covering.  Helix  lenta  (Brander)  in  great  abundance. 
Melania,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  In  a  very  perfect  state,  a  shell  not  yet  described 
in  any  publication.  The  thickness  of  this  bed,  which  is  well  seen  at  the  Mine  Way,  is 
ahout  one  foot  and  a  half. 

c.  Green  marl,  with  the  same  seeds  as  above  ;  also  containing  unio  Solandri,  helix  lenta, 

and  melanie  in  abundance,  and  fragments  of  another  conical  shell  (perhaps  part  of  the 
spire  of  a  lyranaca  ?).  The  green  marls  containing  melanie  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
cliff  between  the  Mine  Way  and  HordwelUKiid-Lane,  in  large  fallen  masses  ;  and  the 
bed  to  which  they  belong  tvill  appear  to  be  often  repeated,  uutess  great  caution  is  used. 

d.  Marl  of  a  beautiful  bright  green  colour,  characterized  by  melanopsis  carioata  (Mtn.  Coo. 

tab.  623.  fig.  1.) ;  containing  also  helix  lenta  and  plauorbis  lens  (Min.  Con.  tab.  140. 
fig. 4.);  also  fragments  of  lymnaea  fiisifonnis  (Min.  Con.  tab.  160.  lig.  2,  3.). 
c  Arenacco.argillaceous  marl  dividing  into  latuine,  occasioned  in  some  degree  by  exceed- 
ingly minute  fragments  of  unio  Solandri  disposed  in  parallel  layers,  and  re.sembling 
mica.  The  position  of  tins  sandy  bed  i?  not  easily  ascertained  in  the  above  group,  in 
consequence  of  the  ruined  state  of  the  cliSs.  Unio  Solandri  occurs  in  this  bed  unbroken, 
and  the  seeds  noted  in  3.  b. ;  also  numerous  valves  of  a  small  cypris  of  a  yellow  colour, 
in  layers,  as  the  cypris  occurs  in  the  Weald  clay.  Thickness  of  c.  d,  e.  about  12  feet. 
Total  thickness  of  No.  3.  about  IS  feet. 

4.  Sands  and  clays,  which  may  be  thus  divided  :— 

a.  Greenish  brown  sand,  8  inches. 

b.  BrowD  laminated  clay,  and  bituminous  dark  clay  with  lignite,  one  foot  and  a  half  thick, 

c.  Marls  of  various  shades  of  green,  12feet. 

d.  Bright  green  marl;  in  the  lower  part,  mya  gregarea  (Min.  Con.  tab.  363.)  in  great 

numbers  and  very  perfect,  lying  on  their  sides  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification  ; 
this  bed  is  about  one  foot  and  a  half  thick.     Thickness  of  No.  4,  about  15  feet. 

S.  a.  Calcareons  marl,  sometimes  slightly  indurated,  consisting  of  aggregated  shells,  plauorbis 
rotnndatDS  (Brard.),  and  lymneea  longtscata(Min.  Con.  tab.  343.),  in  a  very  fragile  sUte 
and  generally  broken.  A  small  species  of  lymnza  (columellaris  Sow.  Min.  Con.  tab.  538. 
fig.  %.),  occurs,  rarely ;  also  L.  fuuformis.  Id  some  parts,  as  about  200  yards  E^t  of 
HordwelUI^ane-End,  where  it  first  rises,  this  bed  contains  gyrogonites  (chara  Medica. 
^Qola)  in  abundance.  Although  this  bed  is  only  from  six  to  eight  inches  thick,  it  is  very 
consf^caons  from  its  light  colonr  and  the  black  bed  of  carbonaceous  matter  immediately 
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b*  Black  carbonaceous  claj  with  ligmtOy  from  one  to  fiye  inches.  Thickness  of  No.  5.  about 
1  foot. 

d.  a.  Green  unctuous  marls  without  shells,  four  feet.  In  some  places,  as  near  Long-Mead-End, 
this  marl  hardens  into  green  stony  concretions,  which,  when  exposed,  acquire  a  ferrugi- 
nous  colour,  and  are  seen  projecting  from  the  cliff  or  strewed  along  the  beach. 

5.  Green  arenaceous  marl,  in  some  parts  passing  into  a  pure  white  siliceous  sand.  The  two 
shells  which  occur  in  great  abundance  in  this  stratum  are  mja  plana  (Min.Con.  tab.  76. 
fig.  2.)  and  a  species  of  potamides.  Besides  these  are  found  melanopsis  brevis,  two  spe. 
des  of  cyclas,  a  neritina,  fragments  of  helix  lenta  (Brander),  a  small  cylindrical  serpula, 
and  also  shining  lozenge- shaped  scales  of  fish  ?  Gyrogonites  also  (chara  Medicaginula) 
abound  in  some  of  the  sandy  portions  of  this  stratum  in  Beacon  Cliff.  This  bed  is  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  thick. 

c.  Beds  of  pure  white  sand  and  argillaceous  sand.  These  are  characterized  by  a  layer  of 
sand  filled  with  a  potamides  like  P.  margaritaceus  (Min.  Con.  tab.  339.  fig.  4.), 
accompanied  by  mya  plana ;  the  latter  in  a  very  perfect  state  with  both  valves.  Har- 
dened  blocks  of  this  sand  lie  on  the  beach,  containing  the  potamides  in  abundance.  A 
spedes  of  mytilus  also  occurs  (M.  Brardii,  Min.  Con.  tab.  532.  fig.  9.),  and  one  from 
hence  has  a  small  serpula  attached,  which  is  cylindrical,  with  two  ridges.  These  beds 
are  from  8  to  10  feet  in  thickness.  Melania  conica  (Min.  Con.  vol.  6,  p.  60.)  (bu. 
limus  conicns  Brard.)  is  also  abundant  with  the  above.  Total  thickness  of  No.  6.  about 
15  feet. 

7.  a.  Light  green  marl,  containing  mya  subangulata  and  a  planorbis,  3  feet  thick. 

b.  Dark  arenaceous  bed,  sometimes  argillaceous.      In  this  are  found  helix  or  paludlna 

lenta  (Min.  Con.  tab.  31.  fig.  3.),  mya  subangulata*,  melanopsis  brevis  (Min.  Con. 
tab.  523.  ^g.  2.)9  A  small  planorbis,  a  new  species  of  ancylns,  A.  elegans  (Min. 
Con.  tab.  533.)  ;  with  many  minute  shells,  apparently  the  young  of  some  of  the  pre. 
ceding:  also  small  smooth  shining  black  capsules,  of  a  plant  nearly  spherical,  hollow, 
lined  with  a  membrane,  the  integument  composed  of  minute  cells.  2  feet  thick. 

c.  Light  green  marl  with  a  layer  of  bluish  sandstone,  4  feet. 

d.  Carbonaceous  clay  and  lignite,  6  inches. 

e.  Light  green  marl,  2  feet. 

/.  Carbonaceous  black  clay,  6  inches. 

g,  Sandy  loam,  3  feet. 

h.  Reddish  brown  clay,  3  feet. 

f .  Light  green  loam ;  in  lower  part  univalves  (helix  lenta  ?)  and  gyrogonites  (chara  Medica- 

ginula),  7  feet.    Total  thickness  of  No.  7,  about  22  feet. 

8.  o.  Green  marl ;  bivalves  in  the  upper  part,  5  feet. 

b.  Coal-black  carbonaceous  clay  and  lignite,  6  inches. 

c.  Black  mould  resembling  bog-earth,  6  inches. 

d.  Ferruginous  clay.     In  this  is  a  species  of  cyclas,  the  same  as  one  of  those  noted  in  6  6., 

fragments  of  a  mytilus  resembling  crenatus,  mya  subangulata,  and  fragments  of  an  uni- 
valve, 6  inches. 


Mr.  J.Sowerby  considers  it  not  improbable  that  this  shell  may  be  the  young  state  of  mya  plana. 
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e.  Light  btaish  gray  marl  with  vegetable  impreBsions,  I  foot. 

f.  Black  carbooaceous  clay  and  lignite,  6  loches. 

g.  Green  cla;,  1  foot.     Total  thickness  of  No.  8.  about  Q  feet. 
9.  White  siliceous  sand,  without  shells,  rises  near  Long. Mead-End  and  estends  through  Beacon 

and  Barton  Cliffs  to  the  middle  of  Ilighcliff. 

Besides  the  organic  remains  above  enumerated,  scales  of  tortoises  have  been 
found  by  some  collectors*.  They  occurred  either  in  the  group  of  strata 
No.  3,  or  in  that  termed  No.  4,  of  the  above  section.  Gyrogonites  also  have 
been  found  in  abundance  in  the  same  part  of  the  cliff,  though  I  did  not  ob- 
serve them  myself.  In  No.  3,  the  seed-vessel  called  by  M.  Brongniart  car- 
polithes  Ikaliclroides-f  has  been  procured.  In  No.  i,  teeth  of  a  crocodile  or 
some  saurian  animal,  and  lozenge-shaped  scales  offish? 

On  reviewing  the  strata  described  in  the  above  section,  and  their  contents^ 
the  following  obser^'ations  occur. 

1st.  No  portion  of  the  upper  marine  formation  exists  anywhere  in  this  part 
of  the  Hampshire  coast.  The  uppermost  beds  of  the  series  in  Hordwell  Ctiff, 
so  far  from  indicating  a  passage  into  the  upper  marine  formation,  contain  or- 
ganic remains,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  exclusively  bebnging  to  freshwater 
genera.  The  sheUs  referred  to  by  Mr.  Webster  as  cerithia,  occurring  in 
fallen  blocks  along  the  shore,  belong  to  the  genus  Potamides  of  Brongniart, 
and  the  stratum  in  which  they  abound  occupies  a  middle  place  in  the  series. 
Cerithium  is  a  marine  genus;  but  the  potamides,  of  which  some  species  still 
exist  in  a  recent  stale,  inhabit  rivers,  or  at  least  the  mouths  of  rivers  J. 

dndly.  The  extent  of  the  freshwater  formation  is  somewhat  greater  than  had 
been  supposed,  as  it  is  continued  in  Barton  CliGrto  nearly  opposite  the  village 
of  Barton.  The  lower  beds  of  the  series  there  exposed  contain  in  parts  gyro- 
gonites and  freshwater  shells. 

Srdly.  The  fine  white  siliceous  sand  of  Beacon  and  Barton  ClifTs  must,  till 
some  reason  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  be  referred  to  the  freshwater  forma- 
tion :  for  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  description,  that  two  beds  of  a  similar 
fine  white  sand  occur  associated  with  the  freshwater  strata  in  Hordwell  Cliff. 
It  is  therefore  clear,  that  when  this  series  was  deposited,  all  the  circumstances 
existed  which  were  required  for  the  formation  of  such  sand ;  whereas  nothing 
simitar  is  found  connected  with  the  London  clay  in  any  part  of  England.  The 
lower  freshwater  formation  must  thus  be  considered  as  extending  throughout 
Barton  Cliff  to  about  the  middle  of  High  Cliff. 

*  The  entire  shell  and  bones  of  a  tortoise  have  lately  been  found  in  the  lower  freshwater  for. 
mation  near  Thomess  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

t  Cuv.  Oss.  Fobs.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Sde.  PL  XL  f.  fi. 
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4thly •  The  strata  of  Hordwell  Cliff  correspond  with  those  on  the  oppopite 
side  of  the  Solent^  particularly  with  the  lower  freshwater  beds  between  Yar- 
mouth and  Gurnet  Point :  where^  as  Professor  Sedgwick  observes*^  they  lose 
the  appearance  of  an  indurated  calcareous  marl^  and  are  not  unfrequently  of 
a  bright  green  colour^  and  preserve  their  continuity  for  a  great  extent.  ''  In  a 
part  of  the  coast  between  Yarmouth  and  Hampstead  Cliffy"  he  adds^  '^the  beds 
are  brought  out  from  one  under  another  in  a  long  succession.  The  whole 
formation  is  subdivided  by  almost  innumerable  layers  of  fossil  shells^  which 
follow  the  planes  of  stratification.  The  beautiful  preservation  even  of  the 
minutest  characters  both  of  the  bivalves  and  of  the  univalves^  and  still  more  the 
arrangement  in  distinct  families^  afford  a  proof  not  short  of  demonstration  that 
the  whole  system  has  originated  in  a  tranquil  deposition/'  Professor  Sedg- 
wick's description  is  equally  applicable  to  the  strata  on  the  Hampshire  coast; 
and  the  genera  of  shells  enumerated  by  him  are  the  same^  as  far  as  they  go^ 
with  those  which  I  have  mentioned.  Although  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  the  strata  of  Hordwell  Cliff  belong  exclusively  to  what  has  been  termed  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  the  Lower  Freshwater  Formation^  yet  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  organic  remains  are  not  of  a  mixed  nature^  some  few  examples 
presenting  themselves  of  shells  belonging  to  marine  genera.  Thus  a  small 
mytiius  occurs  in  two  of  the  beds^  and^  in  two  instances^  a  small  serpula ;  the 
latter  shell  was  found  also  by  Professor  Sedgwick  in  Hampstead  Clifff  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  But  although  these  latter  testacea  may  have  required  salt- 
water, they  may  very  probably  have  inhabited  the  estuary  of  a  river  within 
the  influence  of  the  tides ;  for  the  whole  assemblage  of  organic  remains  is  so 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  characterizes  recent  freshwater  deposits,  and 
there  are  so  many  proofs  of  tranquil  deposition,  that  we  cannot  suppose  them 
to  have  been  all  washed  by  the  violence  of  floods  into  the  sea. 

The  plentiful  exuvise  of  the  cypris;];,  as  well  as  the  gyrogonites§,  are 
positive  indications  of  the  freshwater  origin  of  this  formation.  The  small 
number  of  genera  and  species  to  which  the  shells  are  referrible,  though  the 

*  Ann.  of  Phil,  for  1823,  vol.  iii.  p.  347. 

f  Sowerbj  Min.  Con.  No.  91,  description  of  Tab.  527. 

X  Lamarck  observes  in  his  work  ^^  Animaux  sans  Vert^bres,"  that  these  microscopic  entomo- 
straca  change  their  skin  and  shell  at  the  same  time.  They  inhabit  the  fresh  and  stagnant  waters 
of  marshes  and  ditches,  and  swim  swiftly.  Vol.  v.  p.  124. 

§  These  fossil  seed-vessels  have  been  found  by  some  collectors  in  Hordwell  Cliff  in  great  abnn. 
dance,  in  some  of  the  fine  white  sands.  The  fine  sand  of  the  Thames,  used  for  covering  the  floors 
of  kitchens  in  London,  is  often  filled  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  seed-vessels  of  recent  Chane. 
The  integnment  is  so  tongh  that  the  spiral  ridges  on  the  surface  retain  their  sharpness  as  in  their 
fossil  analogues,  oneffaced  by  the  attrition  of  the  sand. 
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individuals  are  in  great  abundance,  is  a  circumBtance  characterislic  of  recent 
freshwater  deposits :  whereas  shells,  whenever  they  occur  plentifully  in  ancient 
marine  formations,  belong  to  a  variety  of  distinct  species ;  and,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  living  testacea  of  our  seas,  we  may  conclude  that  this  is  the  case 
in  submarine  strata  now  in  the  act  of  forming.  The  almost  entire  absence, 
amid  such  a  multitude  of  organic  remains,  of  decided  marine  productions,  is, 
when  coupled  with  the  other  circumstances,  a  strong  negative  fact.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  are  sound  geological  reasons,  both  in  this  and  in  other  instances, 
for  extending  the  term  Freshwater  Formations  to  deposits  which  may  have 
been  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  for  no  longer  restricting  it  to  such 
as  have  originated  in  inland  lakes. 


XX. — On  the  Coalrfleld  of  Brora  m  SutherUrndshirey  and  some  other 

Stratified  Deposits  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

By  Roderick  Impey  Murchison^  Esq.  Sec.  G.S.  F.R.S. 

[Read  January  5th,  and  Febraary  2nd,  1897.] 

IHE  peculiarities  of  the  Brora  coal-field  had  excited  considerable  interest 
among  geologists^  a  few  specimens  of  its  more  remarkable  fossils  having  been 
occasionally  sent  to  England.  My  attention  was  particularly  called  to  this 
tracts  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  C.  Lyell^  who  having  visited  Brora 
in  the  year  1824^  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  strata  there  were  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  coal-formation  below  the  new  red  sandstone^  and  were  in 
fact  the  equivalent  of  part  of  the  oolitic  series^.  I  was  thus  led  to  devote  last 
summer  to  an  examination  of  the  district :  and  for  the  purpose  of  compai'ing 
its  structure  with  that  of  certain  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  the  same  physical  characters,  I  previously  surveyed  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  from  Filey  Bay  to  Whitby,  comprising  the  coal-tract  of  the 
Eastern  Moorlands ;  and  afterwards  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides.     I 

*  The  only  printed  notice  of  the  Brora  coal,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  contained  in  a 
general  account  of  the  Clackmannan  and  other  Scottish  coal-fields  by  Mr.  Bald  (Memoirs  of  the 
Wemerian  Society,  Edin.  vol.  iii.  p«  138.)  But  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  a  manuscript  sketch 
of  this  tract  has  been  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Inverness,  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  that 
place ;  and  if  the  avocations  of  this  gentleman  had  permitted  his  examining  analogous  deposits  in 
England,  the  present  memoir  might  have  been  anticipated. 

On  the  Yorkshire  coast  I  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  Mr.  William 
Smith,  whose  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  different  oolitic  formations  has  enabled  him  to  de- 
tect  in  Yorkshire,  nearly  all  the  beds  belonging  to  that  series  in  the  south  of  England.  Professor 
Sedgwick  had  established  the  general  relations  of  these  strata  in  a  paper  published  in  the  An. 
nals  of  Philosophy  for  May  1826 ;  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Vernon  has  since  pointed  out  the  exist, 
ence,  along  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  Wolds,  of  several  of  the  beds  discovered  by 
Mr.  Smith  near  Scarborough  (Annals  of  Phil.  June  1836.)  In  procuring  illustrative  fossils, 
with  a  view  to  comparison,  I  was  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Williamson  of  Scarborough,  a  most  ac. 
curate  and  zealous  collector.     For  a  detail  of  the  order  of  beds  in  this  district,  see  p.  297,  note  f. 
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now  gubmit  to  the  Society  the  result  of  this  comparison,  with  some  of  the 
illustrative  fossils  of  each  tract,  accompanied  by  a  map  and  sections. 

I  shall  commence  with  a  description  of  that  district  which  was  the  prime 
object  of  my  research,  and  which  ts  of  the  greatest  importance  in  its  mineral 
contents.  The  Brora  coal-field  forms  a  part  of  those  secondary  deposits  which 
range  along  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Sutherlandshire,  occupying  a  narrow  tract  of 
about  20  miles  in  length,  and  3  in  its  greatest  breadth.    The  strata  connected 
with  it  begin  to  rise  from  the  sandy  shore  between  Golspie  and  Dunrobin, 
and  extend  to  the  mountain  called  the  Ord  of  Caithness.     For  the  purposes 
of  geological  illustration,  this  tract  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  semi- 
elliptical  valleys,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  successive  advance  to  the 
coast  of  the  interior  mountain  i-ange,  which  in  retiring,  forma  their  W.  and 
N.W.  boundary.     These  valleys  diminish  in  size  from  S.W.  to  N.E,,  and  ia 
this  distribution  they  stand  thus : — 
1st.  Brora. 
2nd.  Loth. 
3rd.  Navidale. 

The  first  is  bounded  on  the  S.W,  by  the  mountain  of  Ben-a-Bhraggie, 
and  on  the  West  by  the  hills  of  Uppat,  Loch  Brora,  and  Clyne ;  all  of  which 
are  composed  of  that  red  conglomerate  which  covers  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
North-eastern  Highlands.  Here  it  is  formed  of  fragments  of  all  sizes  derived 
from  the  adjacent  and  more  ancient  rocks,  passing  into  and  alternating  with  a 
tine-grained  red  sandstone,  occasionally  schistose,  highly  micaceous,  and  va- 
riegated in  colour.  It  is  generally  horizontal  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  or 
deposited  on  their  sides  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  East.  It  is  quarried 
as  a  building-stone  at  the  base  of  the  Craigton  Hills,  and  the  more  fissile 
schistose  beds  on  the  summit  of  Ben-a-Bhraggie  have  even  been  employed  as 
roofing-slates.  On  the  N.E.  of  Loch  Brora  this  red  conglomerate  gradually 
passes  inland  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  forming  the  cap  of  some  of  the  higher 
mountains.  The  low  country  of  the  coast  is  thenceforward  bounded  by 
an  unstratifted  granitic  rock,  which  is  first  seen  near  the  church  of  Clyne, 
whence  it  sweqra  down  to  the  coast  at  Colybum,  there  interrupting  the 
stratified  beds  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  thus  inclosing  the  vale  of 
Brora.  Again  retiring  from  the  coast  it  continues  to  mark  the  interior 
boundary  of  the  vales  of  Loth  and  Navidale,  separating  them  by  its  ad- 
vance at  Portgower,  and  terminating  the  secondary  series  at  the  Ord  of 
Caithnefls.  This  rock  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  composed 
of  reddish  felspar  and  gray  quartz,  which  are  more  or  less  accompanied  by  a 
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tified^  in  some  localities  fine-grained^  compact^  and  of  a  deep  red  colour :  in 
others  a  coarse  aggregate  of  pale-coloured  felspar  and  gray  quartz ;  whilst^  at 
the  points  of  junction  with  the  secondary  strata^  it  is  usually  in  a  decomposed 
state*  In  external  character  as  well  as  in  that  internal  structure .  which  resists  a 
fresh  fracture^  it  stron^y  resembles  the  syenite  of  the  Malvern  Hills^  (described 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner^)  to  which  it  presents  a  further  analogy  by  splitting 
under  the  hammer  into  cuboidal  fragments^  the  interstices  of  which  are  some- 
times coated  with  oxyd  of  iron. 

The  surface  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  valleys  is  covered  with  vast  quan* 
titles  of  diluvial  gravely  principally  derived  from  the  adjacent  mountain  ranges^ 
and  ■  diversified  with  numerous  conical  and  tabular  eminences.  The  strata 
beneath  this  diluvium  are  only  occasionally  visible;  sometimes  in  low  clifis 
upon  the  coasts  at  other  times  where  the  plains  are  intersected  by  a  stream ; 
and  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  beds^  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  an 
.examination  of  the  reefs  exposed  at  low  water.  (See  PI.  XXXI.  fig.  1.) 

The  relations  between  the  superior  strata  and  the  red  conglomerate  cannot 
be  observed  in  the  Brora  district;  because  the  lowest  beds  of  the  former  dip- 
ping under  the  sea^  are  considerably  above  the  base  of  the  series^  which  will 
elsewhere  be  described^  in  contact  with  the  red  conglomerate  on  another  part 
of  the  coast 

The  junction^  however^  between  the  granitic  rock  and  the  superior  strata  is 
seen  in  several  places  along  the  interior  boundary  of  the  valleys^  where  the 
sandstone  and  shale  rest  highly  inclined  or  dislocated  upon  the  edge  of  the 
mountain  range*  A  striking  example  is  afforded  near  Clyne  church  ;  where 
a  stream  forcing  its  way  down  the  mountain  side  has  cut  several  deep  chasms^ 
exposing  alternations  of  stratified  primitive  rocks^  nearly  vertical  and  much 
contorted^  consisting  of  quartz-rock  and  chloritic  and  micaceous  schist^  which 
last  is  accompanied  by  small  portions  of  specular  iron  and  galena.  The  granitic 
rock  is  here  and  there  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  rivulet ;  whilst^  at  the  base  of  this 
defile^  the  sandstone  and  shale  of  the  coal-field  rising  gradually  from  Inver- 
brora^  are  suddenly  elevated  in  the  proximity  of  the  same  unstratified  rock^ 
which  affects  the  primitive  strata  in  the  higher  part  of  the  ravine.  (See  Sec- 
tion on  the  line  C,  D.    PI.  XXXI.  fig.  1,  and  also  fig.  2,) 

I  now  proceed  to  detail  more  particularly  the  structure  of  the  first  of  the 
three  valleys  before  mentioned. 

The  district  of  Brora  is  about  eight  miles  in  length  from  Golspie  to  Coly- 
bum,  and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  its  greatest  breadth,  where  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Brora ;  which  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from 
the  loch  of  the  same  name,  cuts  through  the  diluvium  of  the  plain,  and  pre- 
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sents  on  ils  norlhem  bank,  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  above  its  mouth,  a 
broken  succession  of  low  clitTe,  consisling  of  yellow  micaceous  sandstone,  and 
dark  coloured  micaceous  shale  with  belemnites,  &c.  At  the  first  emergence 
of  these  clilfs,  the  river  quits  them  and  bends  to  the  south,  incirclin^  iu  its 
course  a  trough  of  low  land  called  the  Pool,  bounded  on  the  south  by  table- 
shaped  hillocks  covered  «ith  diluvium.  It  then  enters  a  narrow  gorge, 
where  the  sandstone  and  shales  are  exposed  on  each  bank  to  the  height  of  30 
or  40  feet,  and  are  visible  from  thence  without  interruption  during  the  r»- 
mainder  of  its  course,  ivhich  continues  for  about  half  a  mile. 

The  highest  eminences  in  the  vicinity  are  the  rounded  hills  of  Braambury, 
situated  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  sea.  A  portion  of  their  surface,  un- 
like that  of  every  other  elevation  near  Ihem,  is  bare  of  diluvium;  and  the 
exposure  of  the  valuable  freestone  of  which  they  are  composed,  has  led  to  ttie 
extensive  quarries  now  worked  there  by  the  direction  of  the  Marquess  of  Staf- 
ford*. Though  probably  not  less  than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  a  dip  conformable  to  that  of  the  inferior  strata  containing  coal,  this  stone 
is  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the  hills  where  it  is  quarried,  and  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  an  isolated  portion  of  a  stratum,  the  continuation  of  wlikfi 
has  been  removed,  probably  by  denudation. 

The  exterior  surface  of  this  rock  is  channelled  into  undulating  grooves,  and 
the  dip  of  the  beds  is  easterly,  at  an  angle  of  25°  to  30°.  Where  quarried 
for  use  they  consist  of  a  remarkably  white  quartzose  sandstone,  without 
mixture  of  iron  or  any  discolouring  matter.  In  other  beds  the  cem«it  and 
grains  are  united  into  one  homogeneous  quartzose  mass,  the  thinner  layers 
iMf  which  are  of  so  compact  a  structure  aa  to  have  been  used  for  gun-flints : 
the  e:(trene  vbHeuevs  of  jsome  of  these  beds  is  strongly  contrasted  with  small 
bJach  portiQ(»«f  iigoite  inbedded  in  them.  Numerous  casts  of  fossils  abound, 
with  hrge  steus  of  pl»nts ;  some  of  the  former,  particularly  three  new  spe- 
cies of  pecten,  are  remarkable  for  the  sharpness  and  minuteness  with  which 
-they  bare  retained' the  impressions  of  the  shells,  it  being  difficult  to  imagine 
,how  the  siliceous  graios  of  which  this  rock  is  composed,  could  be  united  into 
so  uniform*  paste,  All  tiie  fossils  now  presented  to  the  Society  for  the  illus- 
tration of  this  memoir  Juve  been  examined  by  Mr.  J.  Sowerby;  and  with  bis 
jkind  assistance  1  have  annexed  a  tabular  view,  referring  them  to  their  ana- 
logues in  England. 

The  freestone  of  Braambury  and  Hare  Hills  is  in  some  pkces  overlaid  by 

*  This  white  freestoiH  is  in  actual  Dse  for  the  constructioa  of  the  interior  of  London  Bridge, 
lot  iriiich  parpoH  it  seems  wbninU;  ad^ted  by  the  compactness  of  its  stractare  and  the  vast 
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a  rabbly  limestdne^  an  a^regate  of  shells^  leaves^  steins  of  plants^  lignite^  &c. 
The  prevailing  fossils  of  this  bed  and  the  casts  in  the  freestone  are  referrible 
to  the  calcareous  grit  or  base  of  the  coral  rag  of  the  oolitic  series  of  En- 
gland: viz.  ammonites  vertebralis^  A.  perarmatus^  A.  cordatus^  the  pecten  of 
Marcham  Fields  Oxfordshire ;  gryphasa  bullata^  G.  nana^  &c. ;  Lucina  crassa^ 
modiola  bipartita ;  most  of  which  occur  in  the  calcareous  grit  on  the  summit 
of  Scarborough  cliif ''^.  It  is  remarkable^  however^  that  the  bivalve  hitherto 
caUed  the  Venus  of  the  Portland  stone  is  found  in  the  upper  beds  at  Braambury 
Hill.  It  proves  to  be  a  cardium^  and  has  at  length  been  figured  as  C.  dissi- 
mile^  in  Min.  Con.  tab.  553.  (For  further  details  see  the  Table  of  Fossils.) 

A  similar  transitioii  takes  place  at  Abingdon^  from  a  rubbly  limestone  into 
a  silieeous  rock^  where  many  of  the  fossil  sheUs  are  of  the  same  genera  and 
species  as  those  now  described. 

If  this  sandstone  of  Braambury  be  not  exactly  similar  to  any  rock  in  En- 
gland^ there  is  a  complete  identity  between  its  fossils  and  those  of  the  cal- 
careous grit  of  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Yorkshire ;  and  the  infericMr  strata  in  both 
cases  have  a  close  mineralogical  resemblance.  At  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Eastern  Moorlands,  the  lowest  beds  of  the  coral  rag  formation  lose  entirely 
their  calcareous  oolitic  structure,  and  form  lofty  escarpments  of  white  and 
yellowish  sandstone :  these  are  succeeded  by  shale  containing  belemnites 
and  ammonites,  from  beneath  which  the  great  coal  and  sand  formation 
rises  to  the  North.  A  like  succession  takes  place  at  Brora :  in  descending 
from  the  Braambury  quarries  to  the  coal-pit,  some  of  the  strata  are  obscured 
by  diluvium ;  but  these  it  may  be  inferred  are  the  equivalents  of  those  forma- 
tions which  intervene  in  Yorkshire  between  the  calcareous  grit  and  the  strata 
containing  coal ;  because  beds  with  the  fossils  of  those  formations  are  exposed 
in  various  reefs  along  the  coast  of  Sutherland,  and  the  micaceous  sandy  beds 
with  thin  courses  of  shale,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  above  the  coal-pit, 
represent  another  part  of  the  same  series  f. 

The  coal-pit  now  in  work  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  sand  and  shale  cliffs 

*  The  beautiful  casts  of  seyeral  new  species  of  pecten  in  the  quartzose  sandstone  of  Braam- 
bary,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  calcareous  grit  of  Mai  ton,  and  Scarborough,  recently 
figured  in  Mineral  Conchology,  tab.  543. 

t  On  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  the  strata  appear  in  the  following  descending  order,  from  Filey 
Bay  to  Whitby.  1.  Coral  rag.  2.  Calcareous  grit.  S.  Shale  with  fossils  of  the  Oxford  clay. 
4.  Kelloway  rock  (swelling  out  into  an  important  arenaceous  formation).  6.  Combrash.  6.  Coaly 
grit  (of  Smith).  7.  Pier  stone  (according  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  equivalent  of  the  great  oolite). 
8.  Sandstone  and  shale  with  peculiar  plants  and  various  seams  of  coal.  9.  A  bed  with  fossils  of 
the  inferior  oolite.  10.  Marl-stone  ?  11.  Alum  shale  or  Lias. — All  the  above  strata  are  now 
identified  by  abundant  organic  remains. 
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near  the  gorge,  through  which  the  river  flows^  and  the  shaft  ia  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  230  feet".  An  account  of  the  beds  cut  through  in  1811  is  annexed 
in  the  Appendix,  but  unfortunately  the  fossil  remains  were  not  at  that  period 
scientifically  distinguished.  One  of  these  beds  only  is  now  exposed  to  view 
on  the  sides  of  the  shall,  and  is  a  compact  calcareous  ironstone,  very  similar 
to  that  which  is  so  largely  distributed  throughout  the  coat -formation  of  the 
Scarborough  coast.  The  first  beds  which  are  open  to  examination,  form  the 
roof  of  the  coal,  and  are  about  3  feet  7  inches  in  thickness  :  the  upper  part  is 
an  aggregate  of  fossil  shells,  cemented  together  with  calcareous  matter  and 
quartzose  grains :  the  lower  part  is  made  up  of  a  compressed  assemblage  of 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  crossing  each  other,  and  passing  into  shaly  coal. 

The  broken  and  decomposing  shells  are  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter, 
grains  of  quartzose  sandstone,  much  pyrites,  some  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  selenite.  1  refer  to  the  tabular  view  (p.  318.)  for  a  detail  of  all  the  fossil 
shells;  remarking  that  this  bed  alone  has  afibrded  S4  different  species,  of 
which  16  are  well-known  fossils  of  the  oolitic  series  of  England ;  amongst 
the  hitherto  undescribed  shells,  Mr.  J.  Sowerby  has  upon  this  occasion  named 
and  figured  two  species  of  the  new  genus  pholadomya,  one  ammonite,  one 
cardium,  and  one  sanguinolaria.  (Min.  Con.  tab.  545,  546,  548,  549.) 

Many  of  the  fossils  of  this  bed  tire  analogous  to  those  of  the  pier  stone  near 
Scarborough,  which  there  overhes  the  main  coal-seams  :  the  Gervillite,  trigo- 
niffi,  univalves  and  ostrete  of  these  two  beds,  so  far  removed  from  each  other, 
are  identical ;  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  coincidence  is, 
that  a  bivalve  not  yet  figured,  (which  Mr.  Sowerby  is  inclined  to  refer  to  the 
new  genua  PuUastra,)  is  moet  abundant  at  Brora,  and  likewise  characteriseB 
all  the  strata  above  the  coal  on  tbe  N.  E.  coast  of  Yorkshire. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Kdnig  for  the  following  account  of  tbe 
plant  from  the  roof  of  the  Brora  coal,  which  he  has  identified  with  one  of  tbe 
fossil  vegetables  collected  by  me  on  the  Yorkshire  coastf . 

"The  vegetable  remains  in  sandstone,  slate-clay  and  clay-ironatone  from  the 
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*  The  Mction  of  «  shaft,  subsequently  sunk  at  tbe  engiQe  pit  7S0  yards  distant  from  the  above, 
is  also  placed  in  tbe  Appendix.  This  account  as  revised  by  Mr.  Bald,  was  given  by  that  gentle- 
man in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerisn  Society.  By  comparing  these  two  sections,  it  will  I>e  seen 
that  tbe  beds  vaiy  mach  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  when  the  distance  between  the  shafto 
is  considered. 

i  This  plant  has  been  figured  in  a  work  containing  mach  valuable  detail,  viz.  Messrs.  Yonng 
and  Bird's '^Snrreyof  tbe  Yorkshire  Coast:"  but  its  botanical  characters  neverhaviDgt>eensden. 
tiGcally  given,  I  avail  myself  of  Mr,  Konig'sdescriptioD,andhaveannexeddrawingsof  it,  asseen 
in  the  tandstoae  of  Yorkshire  and  tbe  coal-shale 
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oolitic  formation  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitby^  appear  to  me  distinct  from  any 
which  are  known  to  occur  in  the  true  coal-formation.  Most  of  these  plants 
are  undescribed^  and  deserve  to  be  characterized  from  more  perfect  specimens 
than  those  before  me. 

-  ^'  In  most  of  the  fragments  of  the  slate-cIay  which  I  have  seen^  two  or  three 
distinct  plants^  or  rather  parts  of  plants^  might  be  distinguished.  One  of  these 
appears  either  in  the  shape  of  carbonaceous  expansions  exhibiting  acute 
regular  furrows  of  various  lengths^  gradually  diminishing  in  widths  and  run-' 
ning  out  into  linear  grooves ;  the  intermediate  space^  in  the  more  perfect  spe- 
cimens, being  marked  with  depressed  dots ;  or  in  the  shape  of  elevated  rays 
or  ribs  having  a  pretty  acute  ridge  and  gradually  tapering,  from  the  width  of 
-rV  of  an  inch,  into  a  fine,  more  or  less  lengthened,  raised  line.  The  latter 
appearance  is  produced  by  a  counter-impression  from  the  grooved  expan- 
sions. Together  with  these  are  seen  well  defined  composite  leaves :  they  are 
bipinnated,  with  pinnatifid  ovate  leaflets,  having  veins  proceeding  from  the 
base,  without  a  distinct  mid-rib.  They  might,  on  account  of  their  regular  juxta- 
position, be  considered  as  having  belonged  to  the  abovementioned  grooved 
and  radiated  expansions,  could  not  the  origin  of  these  latter  be  traced  to  an 
order  of  plants  which  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  such  a  foliation  ;  I  mean,  the 
arundinaceous  vegetables  found  in  the  sandstone  above  the  slate-clay.  These 
consist  of  portions  of  jointed  stems  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
of  various  length  ;  they  are  either  cylindrical  or  collapsed  and  flattened ;  their 
joints,  from  one  to  three  inches  distant  from  each  other,  appear  as  bulging 
rings,  and,  if  broken  at  the  places  of  junction,  exhibit  traces  of  a  dissepiment 
which  also  appears  to  be  indicated  in  some  specimens  by  a  slight  depression 
round  the  middle  of  the  projecting  ring.  The  surface  of  the  cylindrical  frag- 
ments is  nearly  smooth  and  even ;  but  at  some  distance  from  the  joints  fine 
grooves  appear,  which  are  widest  near  and  on  the  tubercular  swelling,  where 
they  assume  the  form  of  equidistant  narrow  slits,  each  formed  by  two  planes 
meeting  under  a  rather  obtuse  re-entering  angle.  Above  the  articulations,  in 
some  specimens,  may  be  observed  traces  of  a  single  impression  or  cicatrix ; 
those  which  are  not  furnished  with  this  may  possibly  belong  to  the  root  of 
the  vegetable. 

''Now,  on  comparing  many  of  the  grooved  joints  of  these  reeds  in  the  sand- 
stone with  the  ribbed  leaf-like  expansions  in  the  shale,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  them,  except  that  in  the  former,  though  re- 
duced to  a  thin  film  of  coal,  the  shape  of  the  stem  has  been  more  or  less  pre- 
served by  the  hardened  sand  in  their  interior ;  while  in  the  latter  the  carbo- 
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naccous  rind  has  yielded  to  some  external  force,  and  adopted  Ihc  form  under 
which  alone  it  is  ohscr\ed  in  the  clayey  mass. 

"  I  should  also  mention  that  in  these  Bpecimens  of  shale  some  other  vegetable 
parts  are  occasionally  observed,  in  the  shape  of  small  sub-lriangukr  or  in- 
versely ^cordate  carbonaceous  plates,  which  seem  to  have  been  membra- 
naceous invotucra,  connected  with  the  inflorescence  of  a  plant.  Those  buta- 
nistH  who  take  it  for  granted  that  the  composite  leaves  above  alluded  to  are 
those  of  feruB,  and  that  the  reerf-like  stems  are  related  to  Equisetum,  will  of 
course  be  quite  taatisfied  that  the  plates  in  question  can  have  nothing-  to  do 
wilh  either.     I  cannot  disprove  that  supposition. 

"With  regard  to  the  coal  from  Sutherlandshire,  I  am  {in  corroboration  of 
Mr.  Murchison's  views  respecting  its  geognostic  relations)  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  above  reed-like  striated  plant  must  have  largely  contributed  towards 
the  formation  of  that  variety  of  coal.  Its  original  structure  is  indeed  nearly 
obliterated,  but  is  nevertheless  recognizable  in  the  regular  striation  on  tlie 
rifls;  and  in  one  specimen  I  have  seen,  it  is  partially  exhibited  with  the 
same  distinctness  as  in  the  reeds  themselves. 

"  The  plant  under  consideration  may  possibly  be  referrible  to  the  same  na- 
tural  order  with  Equisetum,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  congener  of  the 
striated,  reed-like  fossils  which  have  been  comprised  under  the  faulty  name  of 
Calamiies  ;  it  is  distinct  from  them  by  its  peculiar  striation,  by  the  solitary  im- 
pression above  the  joints,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  distichous 
alternating  branches,  and  by  the  very  striking  callosity  at  these  joints,  which 
latter  character  has  suggested  the  generic  name  of  Oncylogonatum. 

"  The  following  phrase  may,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
plant,  serve  both  for  its  generic  and  specific  character  : — Caulis  cylindricus 
articulates,  arttcnlis  annulato-gibbosis,  gibbis  intemodiisque  longitudinaliter 
Bulcatis,  snlcis  acutis. — Species :  O,  carbonarium." 

From  the  coal-shale  composed  of  the  above  plant,  the  next  transition  it  into 
a  purer  bituminous  substance  approaching  to  jet,  which  constitutes  the  great 
bed  of  coal.  This  is  from  three  feet  three  inches  to  three  feet  eight  inches  in 
thickness,  and  is  divided  nearly  in  the  middle  by  a  thin  layer  of  impure  indu- 
rated  shale  charged  with  pyrites,  which,  if  not  carefully  exclud^  from  the 
mass,  sometimes  occasions  spontaneous  combustion  *  upon  exposure  to  the 

*  Inatteution  on  tbe  part  of  the  workmeii  in  the  year  1817,  in  leaving  a  large  quanti^  of  ihi> 
p/ritiferoDS  shale  lo  accDmnlate  in  the  pit,  occasioned  a  spontaneous  combustion,  which  was  only 
extingnished  bj  excluding  the  atmospheric  ur :  the  coal-pit  was  closed  in,  and  remained  nnworJied 
during  fonr  years.  I  hate  just  learned  (Feb.  1827)  that  firea  have  again  broken  out  in  the  pit. 
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atmosphere;  and  so  much  indeed  is  thai  minieral  disseminated  throughout 
this  district^  that  the  shales  might  generally  be  termed  '^  pyritiferous/' 

•  Akhougfa  14  or  15  slight  dislocations  are  connected  with  the  pit  now  in 
use^  the  ^^resent  level  was  driven  nearly  000  yards  before  the  great  fault  was 
met  witb>' which  limits  the  coal-field  upon  the  West^  where  lower  beds  con- 
taining nodules  of  blue  limestone  with  septaria^  are  brought  up  near  the 
salmon  cruives.  It  is  probable  that  from  this  place  have  been  derived  those 
boulders  'Which  are  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brora^  and  which  so 
resemble  the  cement  stones  of  the  alum  shale  at  Whitby.  Some  of  these  faults 
are  occupied  by  a  white  quartzosc/  and  highly  indurated  sandstone^  having  a 
conchoidal  fracture.  Sinkings  subsequently  made  below  the  working  level, 
p&ssed  thrbdgh  befds  of  bituminous  shale  for  upwards  of  90  feet^  when  sandy 
clays  6f  a  loose  structure  stopped  the  works  by  occasioning  a  great  influx  of 
water ;  and  therefore  the  whole  depth  of  the  sand  and  shale  below  the  coal 
has  never  been  ascertained. 

The  beds  in  contact  with  the  granitic  range  are  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  coal-field^  if  the  application  of  this  term  be  restricted  to  that 
area  in  which  the  minieral  has  been  discovered :  indeed  all  attempts  to  work 
coal  resting  upon  granite^  would  be  impracticable^  on  account  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  strata  which  invariably  accompanies  such  junctions. 

For  an  analytical  view  of  the  chemical  changes  in  the  various  lignites^  from 
ttiose  of  the  highest  formations  down  to  the  more  perfectly  bituminized  sub- 
stances similar  to  this  under  consideration^  I  refer  to  the  Works  of  Dr.  MacCuI- 
loch.  With  respect  to  the  Brora  coal,  the  purer  part  of  it  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  coal  of  the  carboniferous  series  when  subjected  to  chemical  analysis  ; 
but  it  offers  a  mineralogical  distinction  upon  being  pulverized,  assuming  like 
all  lignites  a  red  ferruginous  tinge,  and  thus  differing  from  the  true  coal 
which  works  into  a  black  powder  *.  The  laminae  between  the  seams  of  the 
latter  are  generally  coated  with  pure  carbonaceous  matter,  whilst  those  in  the 
Brora  coal  are  occupied  by  bituminous  shale.  It  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  last  links  between  lignites  and  true  coal,  approaching  very  nearly  in  cha- 
racter to  jet,  though  less  tenacious  than  that  mineral;  and  when  burnt,  only 
slightly  exhaling  the  vegetable  odour  so  peculiar  to  all  imperfectly  bitumi- 
nized substances.     The  fossil  remains  of  shells  and  plants  prove  the  Brora 


*  The  same  test  does  not  strictlj  applj  to  all  specimens  of  the  coal,  either  at  Brora  or  on  the 
«a8t  coast  of  Yorkshire,  which,  although  it  occupies  the  geological  place  of  lignite,  is  in  some  places 
not  to  he  distinguished  mineralogicallj  from  ordinary  coal. 
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coal  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  Eastern  Moorianda  of  Yorkshire,  although 
the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  former,  compared  with  any  similar  deposit 
of  the  latter,  {which  never  exceeds  from  12  to  17  inches,)  might  have  formerly 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  detached  and  anomalous  deposit  of  true  coal, 
rather  than  a  lignite  of  any  of  the  formations  above  the  new  red  sand- 
stone :  such  misconception  might  more  easily  arise  at  a  period  when  the  strata 
were  not  identified  by  their  fossil  organic  remains. 

An  epitome  of  the  history  of  these  coal-works  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
p.  323  * 

Coast  Section. 

I  will  now  briefly  describe  the  appearances  on  the  coast,  proceeding  from 
S.W.  to  N.  E. ;  as  the  beds  exposed  at  ebb-tide,  and  in  the  low-difis,  best  ex- 
plain the  general  stratification  of  the  district. 

The  shore  between  Loch  Fleet  and  Golspie  consists  exclusively  of  blown 
sand ;  and  although  the  interior  to  the  westward  is  very  soon  occupied  by  the 
red  conglomerate,  there  are  no  traces  of  it  upon  the  coast. 

The  first  appearances  of  those  strata  which  alternate  throughout  the  Brora 
district,  are  seen  at  low  water  near  Dunrobin  Castle,  where  calcareous  sand- 
stones are  succeeded  by  beds  of  pebbly  calciferous  grit,  (upon  which  the 
pier  is  built,)  and  which  are  overlaid  by  shales  containing  limestone  with 
fossils.  The  coarser  varieties  of  the  calciferous  grit  have  in  a  remarkable 
degree  that  structure  which  is  so  frequently  observable  in  all  concretionary 
rocka ;  the  planes  of  fracture  coinciding  with  the  cleavage  of  the  grains  of 
which  the  mass  is  chiefly  composed,  and  exhibiting  a  silky  lustre  in  one  direc* 
tion.  The  beds  on  this  part  of  the  shore  occupy  from  400  to  500  yards  in 
breadth,  with  a  N.  E.  dip  of  about  S0°  or  S5°.  The  grits  are  overlaid  by 
sandstone  and  micaceous  shales,  the  latter  containing  numerous  and  flat- 
tened impressions  of  ammonites  and  small  belemnites  with  indications  of  coaly 
matter.  These  are  succeeded  by  black  and  white  sandstone  and  shale,  inclu- 
ding a  dark  coloured  limestone,  the  latter  being  an  aggregate  of  fossils,  inclu* 
ding  grypheea  nana,  terebratula  inconstans,  serpula,  puUastra,  plagiostoma, 
pecten,  &c.  &c.  The  highest  shales  contain  a  dark  blue  limestone  with 
septaria  and  very  small  sack-shaped  pyritous  nodules. 

*  For  theie  documents  and  mnch  kind  assistance  during  the  prosecution  of  mj  inquiry,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Harqness  and  Marcliioness  of  Stafford,  to  whom  belong  all  tlie  tracts  of  conntij 
laid  down  upon  the  map ;  and  their  agent  at  the  Brora  works,  Mr.  Rol>ertson,  was  most  lealoni 
in  aiding  my  examiaalions. 
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The  fossils  of  these  reefs  are  for  the  most  part  referrible  to  the  Oxford 
day^  and  in  general  aspect  the  micaceous  shales  strongly  resemble  those  already 
described  in  that  part  of  the  series  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Yorkshire.  It  is 
pirobable^  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated^  that  these  same  beds  occur  immediately 
below  the  quarries  of  Braambury^  and  would  there  have  been  seen  overlying 
the  sandstone  of  the  cliffs^  had  they  not  been  obscured  by  diluvium.  These 
ledges  of  rock  at  Dunrobin  are  quite  detached^  and  the  sandy  beach  is  resumed 
to  the  N.  E.^  the  eminences  upon  which  the  castle  stands  being  diluvial^  al- 
though the  existence  of  sandstone  below  with  subordinate  coal  has  been 
ascertained  by  borings  in  that  neighbourhood^  and  beds  of  ^  shale  basset  out 
near  the  road  from  thence  to  Inverbrora. 

A  low  coast  of  blown  sand  extending  for  about  a  mile  towards  the  N.E. 
leads  to  the  cliffs^  which^  in  rising,  exhibit  a  yellowish  white  micaceous  sand- 
stone ;  and^  at  this  place,  coal  has  been  partially  worked,  probably  a  higher 
seam  than  that  at  Inverbrora. 

At  Strathsteven,  the  sandstone  is  quarried  to  the  depth  of  30  feet :  it  is  here 
of  a  pure  white  colour,  very  friable  when  first  raised,  but  hardening  by  expo- 
sure, and  then  acquiring  partial  ferruginous  stains  on  the  surface.  In  mine- 
ralogical  structure  it  is  identical  with  many  beds  of  the  great  sandstone  for- 
mation of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  ;  and  thin  courses  of  coal,  differing  some- 
what in  structure  as  well  as  in  position  from  that  of  Inverbrora,  indicate  that 
here,  as  upon  the  Scarborough  coast,  there  are  several  seams  of  that  mineral. 
These  quarries  are  valuable  from  their  contiguity  to  the  sea,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  stone  is  worked.  The  cliff  lowers  gradually  from  hence, 
into  trivial  hillocks  covered  with  blown  sand,  at  the  links  of  Inverbrora,  where 
are  still  the  remains  of  several  old  coal-pits.  (See  Appendix.) 

The  reefs  which  are  exposed  along  the  coast  between  Strathsteven  and 
Inverbrora,  with  the  exception  of  one  fault,  rise  to  the  W.  N.  W.  being 
prolongations  of  the  strata  of  the  Inverbrora  coal-field  ;  the  beds  of  which 
being  thus  shown  to  be  conformable  throughout  so  considerable  a  space,  their 
dip  and  inclination,  viz.  E.  25^,  may  be  assumed  to  be  those  of  the  de- 
posit. Coal  has  occasionally  been  worked  at  low  water  near  the  old  salt-pans 
under  a  bed  of  fossils,  agreeing  precisely  in  contents  and  thickness  with  that 
which  has  been  described  as  forming  the  roof  of  the  coal  at  Inverbrora. 
The  fossils  are  here  found  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and,  in  their 
ferruginous  aspect,  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  pier  stone  of  Scarborough. 
This  bed,  like  that  which  overlies  the  coal  at  the  Inverbrora  pits,  is  covered 
by  a  suite  of  sands  and  shales,  the  latter  containing  flattened  ammonites,  and 
a  large  variety  of  the  belemnites  sulcatus.    (Geol.  Trans.  Snd  ser.  vol.  ii. 
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PI.  VIII.*)  These  are  overlaid  by  an  indurated  white  quartzose  sandstone^ 
which  runs  out  into  a  long  scar  from  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Brora.  The 
stratification  of  the  coast  reefs  at  Ardasie  Point  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
is  indistinct^  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  ^eat  subsidence  from  thence^ 
by  which  the  highest  beds  of  the  district  have  been  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  sea :  hence  n6  rocks  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  sandy  bay  north- 
east of  the  river  Brora^  the  low  grounds  between  it  and  Clynemilltown  being 
covered  with  blown  sand  and  gravel. 

At  Kintradwell  are  the  first  appearances  of  beds  differing  from  any  pre* 
viously^  mentioned :  some  of  these  resemble  the  cornbrash  limestone,  and 
others  the  forest  marble ;  the  prevailing  fossils  being  the  avicula  inequivalvis 
and  the  terebratula  inconstans.  One  of  these  beds  of  shelly  limestone  is 
overlaid  by  shale  in  a  low  hillock  on  the  shore,  and  below  it  are  reefs  of 
bluish  calciferous  grits  containing  a  few  fossils,  among  which  the  nerita  laevi- 
gata was  observed.  These  grits  are  traversed  by  a  vein  two  feet  and  a  half  wide;, 
in  texture  resembling  quartz-rock  and  having  a  conchoidal  fracture :  the  tilting 
of  the  strata  in  opposite  directions  at  this  point  indicates  some  powerful  dis- 
turbing cause.  After  a  short  interval  of  low  shore,  the  sandstone  and  shale 
above  the  beds  of  shelly  limestone  form  cliffs,  near  Colyburn,  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Brora  coast.  Here  the  granitic  rock  advances 
from  the  mountain  range,  occupying  both  sides  of  a  precipitous  ravine.;  and 
the  secondary  strata  near  it  are  much  dislocated :  the  sandstone  is  in  some 
places  indurated,  and  accompanied  by  brown  haematite ;  and  porcelain  clay 
(Kaolin)  is  dug  in  the  cliff,  probably  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar. 
This  advance  of  the  mountain  range  forms  a  natural  division  between  the  vales 
of  Brora  and  Loth. 

Loth. 

This  vale  is  about  six  miles  in  length  from  S.W.  to  N.  E.^  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  trough-shaped  :  the 
strata,  which  are  highly  inclined  against  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  sink  in 
the  centre  of  the  vale,  and  again  rise  on  the  exterior  into  low  hills  towards 
the  sea.  This  coastward  rise  of  the  beds  is  apparently  owing  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  granitic  rock,  which  is  here  and  there  seen  through  the  accumu- 
lations of  blown  sand.    In  the  lowest  or  central  part  of  the  valley,  black  shale 

*  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  has  examined  my  specimens,  for  stating  (hat  the 
variety  of  B.  sulcatus  from  these  shales  at  Brora  is  identical  with  the  belemnite  of  the  Oxford 
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18  at  present  exposed  in  cutting  drains^  but  the  surface  of  the  whole  is  partiaUy 
covered  by  hillocks  of  diluvium. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Loth-beg-burn^  the  cliffs  on  either  side  consist  of 
black  and  white  soft  sandstone  in  very  fine  laminae^  and  much  carbonaceous 
matter  is  there  visible  in  the  underlying  shale.  At  Crachaig  Point  the  sand- 
stone is  of  a  coarser  structure^  and^  in  the  sandy  shale  of  the  shore  beyond 
that  place^  I  found  a  large  mass  of  a  singular  variety  of  a  black  carbonate  of 
lime. 

At  Kilmot  the  shelly  limestone  first  noticed  at  Kintradwell  re-appears :  here 
the  beds  dip  in  opposite  directions  and  are  highly  inclined^  owing  probably 
to  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  rock.  At  Kilgour  Point  the  reefs  consist  of 
the  shelly  limestone  and  grits^  and  the  coast  hills  increasing  in  height  are 
composed  of  shale  occasionally  seen  through  a  cover  of  diluvium^  and  parti- 
cularly at  the  mouths  of  several  small  streams  between  this  and  Portgower. 
The  same  order  of  superposition  is  apparent  throughout  the  coast  from  hence 
to  Navidale^  wherever  the  superior  strata  are  not  obscured  by  diluvium  ;  the 
shelly  limestone  and  calciferous  grit  being  the  lowest  rocks^  and  the  shale  the 
highest.  Hence^  if  the  former  be  the  equivalent  of  cornbrash  and  forest 
marble^  the  latter  may  represent  the  Oxford  clay. 

The  finer  portions  of  the  shelly  agglomerate  are  burnt  for  lime  at  Port- 
gowefj  Helmsdale  and  Navidale.  At  these  places  it  is  a  mass  of  broken  shells^ 
I  agglutinated  by  an  impure  calcareous  paste^  and  forming  beds  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness ;  besides  the  terebratulae  and  aviculae  mentioned 
at  Kintradwell^  there  are  found  in  it  univalves^  ostress^  and  other  shells ;  with 
echinital  spines^  flustrae^  &c.  These  remains  are  intermixed  with  abundant 
minute  portions  of  black  lignite^  the  fossil  beds  are  frequently  separated  from 
each  other  by  thin  micaceous  sandy  shales^  and  the  whole  are  in  general  based 
upon  bluish  calciferous  grits.  Near  the  limekilns  at  Portgower^  the  disloca- 
tions are  most  remarkable ;  the  dip  changing  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards  from 
an  angle  of  25^  to  one  of  near  70^^  and  the  line  of  direction  being  as  sud- 
denly altered  from  E.  to  N.  In  consequence  of  the  powerful  disturbing  forces 
which  have  been  in  action^  some  of  the  beds  most  affected  here  and  along  the 
«hore  to  Kilmot^  are  made  up  of  portions  of  shale  and  sandstone  mixed  with 
the  shelly  limestone^  thus  forming  a  conglomerate^  of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter.    (See  Map,  PI.  XXXI :  Portgower.) 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  N»  E.  of  that  place  the  sandstone  and  shale,  with 
a  bed  containing  some  imperfect  fossils,  are  exposed  in  the  coast  hills,  and 
much  dismembered  by  contact  with  the  granitic  rock.  In  the  centre  of 
a  wild  ravine  stands  a  conical  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  two  mountain  torrents 
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unite.  The  lower  part  of  this  cone  and  bed  of  the  stream  are  composed  of 
the  granitic  rock ;  while  the  sides  are  covered  by  fragments  of  sandstone  and 
shale^  derived  from  the  beds  which  rise  from  the  ravine.  (See  Section^ 
PL  XXXI.  fig.  2.) 

It  may  now  be  remarked  that  the  uniformity  of  dip  which  prevails  in 
that  part  of  the  district  of  Brora  where  coal  is  worked^  is  not  observable 
where  the  superior  strata  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  granitic  rock. 

From  Portgower  to  Helmsdale^  the  coast  hills  are  again  covered  with  dilu- 
vium^ concealing  at  that  place  the  strata  on  both  banks  of  the  river ;  but  the 
shelly  limestone  is  extended  into  ledges  on  the  north  bank  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  worn  surfaces  of  some  of  these  beds  expose  a  mass  of  flustrae,  mingled 
with  univalves  and  spines  of  echini. 

Navidale. 

The  granitic  mountains  retire  gradually  from  Helmsdale^  and  again  advance 
to  the  coast  at  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  thus  inclosing  this  little  valley.  The 
solitary  House  of  Navidale  is  placed  upon  a  green  knoll,  flanked  by  narrow 
glens,  and  overlooking  a  small  pier.  The  base  of  the  cliff  is  composed  of  the 
shelly  limestone,  which  very  much  resembles  certain  beds  of  the  oolite  near 
Bath.  Above  the  limestone^  and  immediately  below  the  House  of  Navi- 
dale, the  sandstone  is  in  contact  with  the  granitic  rock,  the  latter  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition,  and  the  former  hijjhly  inclined.  In  proceeding  to 
the  N.  E.,  the  place  of  the  shelly  limestone  on  the  shore  is  occupied  by  a  con- 
glomerate much  more  coarse  than  that  near  Portgower,  and  apparently  de- 
rived from  all  the  strata  which  have  been  described  as  occurring  from  Kintrad- 
well  to  Navidale  ;  viz.  micaceous  shales,  calciferous  grits,  and  indurated  lime- 
stone and  sandstone.  The  admixture  of  finely  comminuted  shells  disappears, 
but  an  occasional  ostrea,  or  other  fossil  of  firm  texture,  is  still  included  between 
the  fragments,  which  are  united  by  a  sandy  calcareous  cement ;  the  whole  mass 
bearing  much  the  appearance  of  an  old  and  weathered  wall. 

The  indurated  shales  of  this  conglomerate  might,  in  hand  specimens,  be 
mistaken  for  grauwacke :  but,  upon  a  careful  inspection  of  the  whole  coast, 
and,  after  observing  the  change  of  character  which  occurs  in  the  beds  at  and 
near  their  contact  with  the  granitic  rock,  a  conviction  follows,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  disturbing  causes  have  become  more  active,  a  breccia  has  been 
compounded  from  the  whole  suite  of  the  superior  strata  of  the  deposits  upon 
this  coast,  and  that  the  portions  of  it  which  resemble  grauwacke  are  only  the 
sandy  shales  of  the  oolitic  series  in  an  altered  state. 
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an  aiwciated  limestone  have  been  derifed  from  the  slate  of  Caithness^  which 
is  very  largely  developed  to  the  north  of  the  Ord ;  but  such  an  inference  can 
hardly  be  admitted^  since  the  latter  alternates  with  the  sandstone  of  the  red 
conglomerate^  elsewhere  shown  to  be  composed  of  those  granitic  and  older 
rocks^  of  which  latter  there  is  not  a  vestige  in  this  singular  breccia. 

The  beds  of  limestone  near  the  Ord  have  also  an  altered  character.  They 
are  very  compact^  of  a  semi-crystalline  structure^  void  of  fossils^  much 
charged  with  ferruginous  matter^  highly  elevated^  and  traversed  by  veins  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime. 

Here  the  cliff  is  generally  from  80  to  ISO  feet  in  height^  divided  by  nume- 
rous ravines^  in  the  bottoms  of  which  the  granitic  rock  is  disclosed  by  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  Irregular  conical  masses^ 
chiefly  consisting  of  a  highly  ferruginized  cellular  sandstone^  in  which  all 
traces  of  stratification  are  lost^  stand  up  in  the  mouths  of  these  narrow  defiles. 

These  are  terminated  by  a  peninsulated  terrace^  called  the  ''green  table/' 
which  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  the  Ord  of  Caithness  ;  and^  at  its  base^  the  breccia 
rbing  from  the  sea  with  a  rapid  inclination^  forms  an  admirable  breakwater 
against  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean^  to  the  violence  of  which  this  promon- 
tory is  fully  exposed.  (See  Section,  PI.  XXXI.  fig.  2.) 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that^  wherever  the  granitic  rock  appears, 
the  beds  in  contact  with  it  are  elevated^  and^  in  many  instances^  shattered  into 
fragments :  hence  it  would  seem  that  such  phasnomena  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  the  former  to  have  been  thrown  up  at  periods  subsequent  to  the 
deposition  of  the  latter. 

East  Coast  of  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

I  could  discover  no  portions  of  the  oolitic  series  to  the  north  of  the  Ord  of 
Caithness ;  and,  to  the  south  of  the  district  described,  the  low  coasts  of  Su- 
therland and  Ross  are  composed  exclusively  of  the  sandstone  of  the  red  con- 
glomerate, occasionally  accompanied  by  a  lamellar  sub-crystalline  limestone. 
My  attention,  however,  was  directed  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  certain  beds 
with  fossils  which  occur  near  those  remarkable  headlands  the  Sutors  of  Cro- 
marty. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  a  narrow  mountainous  ridge  which  there  occu- 
pies the  coast,  the  red  conglomerate  rises  from  its  horizontal  position  in  the 
plain  of  Easter  Ross  *,  where  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  state  of  a  fine-grained 
sandstone,  and,  swelling  into  hills  which  bound  Shandwick  Bay  upon  the  south, 

*  These  plains  of  Easter  Ross  are  celebrated  for  their  fertility  and  abundant  production  of 
wheat.    This  agricultural  distinction  is  very  remarkable  in  so  northern  a  latitude,  and  affords  a 
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is  recumbent  with  a  highly  inclined  dip  upon  a  granitic  rock^  very  similar  \o 
that  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness.  Near  this  junction,  beds  of  dark  coloured  mica- 
ceous shale^  only  visible  at  \oyf  water,  dip  away  from  the  coast,  resting  uncon* 
formably  upon  the  edges  of  the  sandstone  of  the  red  conglomerate.  These 
shales  extend  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  N.  to  S.,  and,  at  low  ebbs, 
are  developed  through  an  equal  space  from  W.  to  E.  They  are  remarkably 
curved  in  one  situation,  where  the  softer  portions  having  been  washed  out, 
the  harder  shales  with  limestone  rise  one  above  the  other,  and  thus  present 
the  appearance  of  seats  in  an  ancient  theatre. 

The  laminated  beds  contain  a  compact  blue  argillaceous  limestone  marked 
by  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  nodules  identical  with  the  cement  stones  of 
the  alum  shale  are  not  unfrequent.  The  fossil  shells  which  I  procured  during 
one  ebb  of  the  tide  are  those  of  the  lias ;  viz.  gryphaea  gigantea,  G.  incurva ; 
ostreae,  belemnites,  ammonites,  &c. 

These  beds  are  cut  off  upon  the  south  by  lofty  cliffs,  the  insulated  and 
broken  peaks  of  which  continue  to  distinguish  this  bold  coast  on  both  sides 
of  Cromarty  Bay.  These  cliffs  are  composed  of  various  primitive  rocks,  much 
elevated  and  contorted,  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  the  granitic  rock. 
(See  PL  XXXI.  fig.  3.) 

Passing  to  the  south  of  Cromarty  Bay,  the  coast  is  still  chiefly  occupied  by 
cliffs  of  the  granitic  rock  ;  but  the  black  shales  and  blue  limestone  beds  re- 
appear in  Ethie  Bay,  where  a  fine-grained  whitish  variety  of  the  red  conglo- 
merate composing  that  large  peninsula  of  Ross-shire,  called  the  ''  Black  Isle/' 
is  elevated  into  lofty  hills.  Many  of  these  beds  at  Ethie,  although  principally 
composed  of  granitic  detritus,  contain  much  calcareous  matter  :  others,  it  must 
be  stated,  strongly  resemble  the  old  red  sandstone  of  South  Wales,  particularly 
in  having  a  subordinate  bed  of  red  limestone  which  is  very  similar  to  the  corn- 
stone  ;  and  the  whole  suite  is  interspersed  with  much  mica,  chlorite,  and  indis- 
tinct corbonaceous  markings.  The  shale  beds  on  the  shore  arc  clearly  a  portion 
of  the  same  series  as  those  beyond  the  North  Sutor,  from  which  they  are  dis- 
tant about  eight  miles.  They  dip  away  from  the  coast  at  about  an  angle  of 
30°;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  partial  dislocations  and  contortions,  they 


slight  ground  for  presuming  that  the  sandstone  of  these  districts  may  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
newer  red  sandstone  which  is  so  uniformly  distinguished  in  England  and  elsewhere  by  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil ;  the  sandy  tracts  of  the  old  red  being  usually  marked  by  their  sterility.  The  stone 
of  the  Red  Castle  and  Tarradale  quarries  strongly  resembles  some  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
near  Bristol  5  and  sulphate  of  strontian,  a  mineral  characteristic  of  that  formation,  is  found  at 
Clachnacarrich  near  Inverness:    which  place,  although  to  the  South  of  the  Murray  Firth,  may 
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are  nearly  conformable  to  the  inferior  red  conglomerate^  although  their  junc- 
tion with  that  rock  is  obscured  by  boulders  and  shingle.  The  shale  here 
contains  blue  limestone  nodules^  much  lignite  and  carbonaceous  matter^  nu- 
merous casts  and  impressions  of  ammonites^  very  slender  belemnites  (a  variety 
of  the  belemnites  abbreviatus  of  Miller)^  and  scales  of  fish  of  a  rounded  form^ 
some  of  which  are  converted  into  bitumen.  The  most  remarkable  bed  is  a 
calcareous  aggregate  of  fossils^  amongst  which  is  an  ammonite,  (probably  the 
A.  Konigi^)  gryphasa  incurva^  a  new  species  of  plagiostoma^  and  an  unde- 
scribed  bivalve.  In  the  more  compact  blue  limestone  are  clusters  of  young 
ammonites^  resembling  those  of  Watchet  in  Somersetshire^  and  of  so  minute 
a  size  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  These  beds^  as 
well  as  those  near  the  North  Sutor^  are  clearly  of  the  lias  formation^  and  there- 
fore may  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  series  described  at  Brora^  where  the 
inferior  oolite  with  its  subordinate  coal-seams  dips  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  elevated  coast  ridge  near  Cromarty  displays  upon  its  eastern  side  not 
only  the  relation  of  that  series  to  the  red  conglomerate^  but  also  proves  the 
latter  to  have  been  the  only  intermediate  deposit  between  the  lias  and  the 
primitive  rocks. 

Although  in  several  places  near  Cromarty  an  unstratified  granitic  rock  resem* 
bling  that  of  the  Ord  is  occasionally  seen  in  contact  with  the  red  conglomerate 
(this  latter  in  such  cases  being  always  highly  inclined)^  yet  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  cliffs  on  the  southern  part  of  this  coast  consists  of  the  stratified 
primitive  rocks.  Thus  between  Ethie  and  Rosemarkie^  micaceous  and  horn- 
blende schists  alternate  with  talcose^  white  quartz  and  red  felspar  rocks^  most 
of  which  are  highly  elevated  and  much  foliated. 

I  examined  a  great  part  of  the  east  coasts  of  Inverness^  Moray^  Banff^  and 
Aberdeen^  without  discovering  any  traces  of  the  stratified  beds  with  fossils 
above  described :  and^  if  the  comparison  which  I  have  instituted  between  them 
and  those  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  be  correct^  these  two  deposits^  though  appa- 
rently separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  more  than  S50  miles,  must 
have  originated  in  the  operation  of  similar  causes^  and  are  consequently  re- 
ferrible  to  the  same  geological  epoch. 

Western  Islands. 

Skye. 

In  the  ^'Geology  of  the  Western  Highlands/'  vol.  i.  p.  339^  Dr.  MacCulloch, 
after  remarking  upon  the  secondary  strata  of  this  island^  adds^  ''other  analo- 
gies will  also  readily  suggest  themselves  to  English  geologists/'  &c.     I  will 
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therefore  proceed  to  notice  those  beds  which  came  under  my  observation^  and 
which  further  confirm  the  analogy  between  these  deposits  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  the  oolitic  series  in  England. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  harbour  of  Portree^  the  lofty  trap  rocks 
which  occupy  the  cliffs  upon  the  coasts  retire  from  the  sea^  and  bound  a  small  ele- 
vated vale  called  Beal^  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  200  yards  in  breadth. 
The  beds  of  which  the  higher  part  is  composed^  consist  of  a  calcareous  agglo- 
merate of  fossils^  not  to  be  distinguished  from  many  portions  of  the  English 
combrash  and  forest  marble^  whilst^  in  some  parts^  it  resembles  those  fissile 
beds  of  oolite^  which  cap  the  cliffs  at  Bridport  in  Dorsetshire^  overlying  the 
sandstone  of  the  inferior  oolite.  The  characteristic  fossils^  like  those  of  the 
shelly  limestone  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland  with  which  it  is  identical^  are  the 
terebratula  inconstans  and  the  avicula  inequivalvis^  and  the  beds  contain- 
ing them  here^  as  well  as  at  Brora^  are  overlaid  by  a  yellowish  white  sandstone. 
These  beds  present  a  mural  escarpment  to  the  coast  dipping  slightly  to  the 
N.W.  in  conformity  with  the  arenaceous  strata  containing  large  nodular 
calcareous  concretions  upon  which  they  rest.  This  Beal  limestone  is  fissured 
to  its  summits  by  several  dykes  of  greenstone^  both  compact  and  amygdaloidal. 
Most  of  these  are  empty^  but  one  is  still  filled  with  zeolitic  greenstone^  having 
numerous  small  veins  ramifying  from  it^  but  the  regularity  of  dip  is  not  in  this 
case  altered  by  the  intruding  rock. 

On  approaching  Holm,  the  sandstone  is  seen  rising  to  a  considerable  height 
from  beneath  the  fossil  limestone,  but  is  obscured  by  the  trap  towards  the 
higher  parts  of  the  cliffs,  though  it  exhibits  greater  regularity  of  structure 
near  their  bases ;  containing  those  calcareous  concretionary  nodules  with 
fossils,  which  elsewhere  mark  the  lines  of  stratification  in  the  sandstones  of 
the  inferior  oolite.  Amongst  these  fossils  are  the  mya  V.  scripta,  pectens, 
seipulae,  encrinites,  belemnites,  &c. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Holm  the  sandstones  and  shales  retiring  from  the  coast, 
ascend  into  a  lofty  escarpment,  over  which  the  cascade  of  Eas-veririg  falls,  at 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach.  Impressions  of  vegetables  found  in 
these  sandstones  belong  apparently  to  the  same  family  of  plants  which  has 
been  described  in  treating  of  Brora,  and  ostrea*  are  here  also  found  attached 
to  carbonized  wood. 

At  the  base  of  the  sea  cliff,  beds  of  sandy  micaceous  shale  contain  com- 
pacted masses  of  the  large  belemnites  abbreviatus,  so  characteristic  of  the 
inferior  oolite,  with  limestone  nodules,  masses  of  ammonites,  and  some 
undescribed  bivalves :  amongst  the  ammonites  is  a  new  species  figured  in 
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That  the  strata  of  this  series  were  originally  continuous  from  the  high  cliffi 
between  Portree  and  Holme  to  the  low  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island^  as  stated  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch^  I  can  confirm^  having  found  several 
fossils  in  blue  shale  through  which  a  deep  canal  has  recently  been  cut  by 
Lord  Macdonald^  to  drain  the  lake  of  Mugsted.  Among  these  shells  are  the 
ammonites  Konigi^  ostre»  in  masses^  many  belemnites^  flattened  tellinae  ?  &c. 

The  features  of  this  island  and  the  extraordinary  relations  of  the  secondary 
strata  to  the  trap-rocks^  have  been  so  fully  described  in  the  '^ Geology  of  the 
Western  Islands/'  that  I  abstain  from  any  further  detail,  and  simply  refer  to 
the  tabular  arrangement^  (p.  321 J  for  a  list  of  the  fossils  which  I  collected  in 
various  parts^  viz.  on  the  N.E.  coasts  at  Loch  SUgachan^  and  also  in  the  Isles 
of  Scalpa  and  Pabba.  In  addition  to  many  acknowledged  shells  of  the  corn- 
brash^  inferior  oolite  and  lias^  there  are  several  new  species :  of  the  latter^  the 
gryphaea  which  pervades  the  lower  shale  and  limestone  of  the  Hebrides^  and 
has  been  named  after  the  geologist  who  first  described  it^  is  particularly  to  be 
mentioned.     (See  Min.  Con.  tab.  547.) 

The  gryphite  limestone  of  Broadford  and  that  of  Sconser,  containing  am- 
monites^ encrinites^  pinnae/ &c.^  are  members  of  the  lowest  formation  in  the 
series^  which  may  now  safely  be  assigned  to  the  lias  of  English  geology^  the 
superior  strata  having  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  overlying  oolites. 

MtUl, 

The  most  southerly  part  of  the  Western  Islands  in  which  the  strata  of  the 
oolitic  series  have  been  noticed^  is  upon  the  S.  coast  of  Mull;  on  a  part  of 
which  I  examined  the  beds  in  detail.  From  beneath  the  low  and  insulated 
promontories  of  greenstone  and  amygdaloidal  trap  on  the  W.  of  Loch  Buy^ 
sandstone  and  limestone  rise  into  lofty  cliffs  at  Carsaig  House^  below  which 
extensive  beds  of  micaceous  shale  accompanied  by  veins  of  dull  blue  limestone 
are  uncovered  upon  the  shore  at  ebb  tide.  Their  structure  resembles  exactly 
that  of  the  shales  of  Pabba  and  Scalpa ;  and  the  beds  in  these  different  places 
contain  many  of  the  same  fossils^  viz.  belemnites^  gryphites^  pectens^  two  or 
three  ammonites^  including^  the  A.  Conybeari  of  the  lias  and  a  new  species^ 
A.  Jamesoni  (Min.Con.  tab.  555)^  which,  although  never  previously  described, 
is  found  in  the  lias  shale  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay  near  Whitby.  The  shale  is 
overlaid  by  a  yellowish  micaceous  sandstone,  distinguished  here,  as  in  the  Isle 
of  Skyc,  by  large  calcareous  concretionary  nodules  containing  fossil  shells  ; 
by  which,  and  by  immediate  superposition  to  the  gryphite  shale,  these  beds 
are  at  once  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  inferior  oolite.  The  best  general 
section  of  the  strata  is  seen  upon  the  west  side  of  the  defile  near  Carsaig 
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House,  where  tlie  sandstone  with  calcareous  aplieroidal  nodules  rests  upon 
llie  shale ;  and  the  former  rising  high  in  the  precipitous  cliiV,  is  overlaid  and 
broken  by  trap  and  basalt.  The  structure  of  thi)«  sandstone  is  identical  witli 
thai  of  many  beds  upon  the  Yorkshire  c<(ast,  and  natural  caves  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  it*. 

Limestone  containing;  imperfect  fossils  occurs  in  the  uppermost  beds,  and 
also  a  lignite  which  has  been  partially  worked  for  fuel:  but  I  could  not 
distinctly  ascertain  the  order  of  superposition  in  tlie  higher  parts  of  the  cliff; 
for  here,  an  well  as  upon  the  N.  E.  coasts  of  Skye,  it  is  in  the  lower  part  only 
that  there  is  any  regularity  of  sti-atification,  the  summits  being  invariably  ob- 
scured by  superincumbent  trap. 

The  strata  on  the  S.  coast  of  Mull  reach  to  nearly  as  high  elevations  as  in 
Skye  ;  but  to  the  west  of  the  rugged  shore  of  the  Ininiore  of  Carsaig  they  are 
gradually  brought  down,  and  are  obliterated  by  the  basaltic  rocks  which  form 
the  wild  and  gigantic  promontorieB  of  Beo  Macquarrie  and  MacCullum'8 
Point +. 

The  preceding  details  have  shown  that  upon  the  N.E.  coast  of  Scotland, 
the  strata  above  the  lius  are  visible  only  in  low  cliffs,  or  in  beds  exposed  at 
ebb  tides  ;  the  distance  which  they  occupy  at  iuteivals  from  N.  to  S.  being  - 
about  40  miles,  and  tlieir  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about  3  miles. 

On  the  N.  Western  coast,  different  members  of  the  same  series  are  to  be 
tracedj  through  a  space  of  190  miles,  from  the  Shiant  Isles  on  the  N.  to  the 
S.  coast  of  Mull,  frequently  swelling  into  cliffs  of  great  height.  They  are, 
however,  so  traversed  and  overlaid  by  trap  and  basaltic  rocks,  that  the  precise 
relations  of  one  bed  to  another  are  in  many  situations  rendered  equivocal, 
although  the  fossil  remains  of  the  whole  suite  are  clearly  referrible  to  various 
oolitic  formations,  which  are  seen  to  be  based  upon  the  lias. 

In  the  Brora  district,  however,  each  bed  has  been  distinctly  assigned  to  its 
equivalent  in  England.  The  strata  containing  the  coal  have  been  shown  to 
be  identical  with  those  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  which  are  the 

*  One  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  them  is  called  the  Cave  of  the  Nans ;  and  the 
spheroidal  nodules  above  described  project  from  its  sides  and  roof.  The  sandstone  is  quarried 
neat  the  cave,  which  is  used  as  the  abode  of  the  workmen.  Communication  with  this  seques- 
tered habitation  can  only  be  made  b;  sea. 

f  For  a  pictnreiqae  sketch  of  this  unfrequented  spot,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Earl  of  Comp- 
ton'fl  Views,  illuBtrative  of  his  memoir  on  the  trap-rocki  of  this  coast.  {Geol.  Trans,  vol.  r. 
part  2.)  and  for  the  singular  diangea  which  some  of  the  stratified  beds  undergo  in  contact  witb 
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connecting  links  with  the  oolites  of  the  midland  counties  of  England :  and 
without  their  intervention  as  terms  of  comparison^  much  obscurity  might  still 
attach  to  the  geological  place  of  these  northern  deposits ;  for  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  latter^  in  haying  lost  the  oviform  structure  or  usual  type  of 
formation^  is  reconciled^  when  it  is  seen  that  in  the  beds  of  the  district  with 
which  they  have  been  compared  there  are  few  or  no  traces  of  oolite. 

Red  Conglomerate. 

The  entire  absence  of  the  carboniferous  series  in  the  N.  E.  of  Scotland, 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine  the  age  of  the  red  conglomerate  which  in 
those  districts,  is  alone  interposed  between  the  lias  and  the  primitive  rocks  ; 
since  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  new  red  sandstone  cannot,  in  some  situations, 
be  mineralogically  distinguished  from  the  old,  when  these  two  formations 
are  not  separated  from  each  other  by  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone; 
which  being  wanting,  all  inferences  respecting  the  age  of  this  conglomerate 
must  be  deduced  from  its  internal  characters.  The  different  appearances 
which  it  assumes  in  Sutherland  and  in  Ross-shire  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. Near  the  North  Sutor  of  Cromarty  it  has  been  stated  to  be  uncon- 
formable to  the  lias,  to  which  it  succeeds  :  but  this  fact  can  lead  to  no  con- 
elusion,  because  the  strata  there  are  much  disturbed,  the  beds  of  lias  being 
much  contorted,  and  the  red  sandstone,  which  is  but  slightly  inclined  through- 
out the  adjoining  country,  is  in  this  place  nearly  vertical,  owing  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  elevated  granitic  ridge.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Ethie  Bay,  where 
the  strata  are  less  disturbed,  the  beds  of  lias  are  conformable  to  the  general 
range  of  the  inferior  sandstone. 

Although  the  latter  deposit  in  Ross-shire  and  in  Sutherland  does  not,  as  far 
as  my  observation  went,  contain  any  substances  sufficiently  peculiar  to  mark 
its  date,  stiU  it  should  be  stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  those  counties  there  are 
traces  of  carbonaceous  matter ;  and  the  great  fertility  of  the  plains  of  Easter 
Ross  (see  note,  p.  308)  affords  also  some  slight  ground  for  presuming  that  this 
great  deposit  may  be  referred  to  the  age  of  the  newer  red  sandstone.  More 
decided  conclusions  can,  however,  be  drawn  from  certain  remarkable  organic 
remains  recently  observed  in  the  bituminous  schists  of  Caithness,  which  appear 
to  be  subordinate  to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  the  same  conglomerate. 

The  extensive  plains  of  Caithness  forming  the  N.  Eastern  extremity  of 
Scotland  and  succeeding  in  that  direction  to  the  E.  coast  of  Sutherland  de- 
scribed in  this  memoir,  are  composed  of  bituminous  schists ;  in  some  places 
accompanied  by  beds  of  compact  lamellar  sub-crystaUine  limestone ;  in  others 
by  a  close-grained  calciferous  and  micaceous  grit ;  whilst  the  promontories  of 
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Dunnet,  Thurso,  &c.,  consist  of  a  moderately  fine-grained  red  sandstone  over- 
lying and  alternating  with  schists,  and  a  lamellar  limestone  in  the  adjoining 
bays';  the  whole  deposit  seldom  deviating  from  slight  inclinations  to  the 
east  or  west  of  North. 

The  horizontal  beds  forming  thejrock  of  Dunnet  Head,  the  most  Northern 
point  of  Great  Britain,  are  made  up  of  an  uniform  mixture  of  quartzose  sand 
wilh  particles  of  mica,  the  structure  distinctly  stratified  and  the  folia  thin.  The 
colour  is  there  of  a  brownish  redj  but  in  other  places  the  sandstone  exhibits 
patches  and  stripes  of  bright  red  alternating  with  yellowish  gray  ;  these  mark- 
ings are  in  some  instances  parallel  to  the  strata,  but  are  frequently  irregular, 
and  in  these  particulars  the  specimens  are  almost  identical  with  the  variegated 
or  new  red  sandstone.  It  is  presumed  that  this  deposit  must  be  of  the  same 
age  as  the  red  conglomerate  of  the  East  coasts  of  Sutherland  and  Ro$s-8hire> 
since  the  fiooring-slate  of  Caithness,  though  of  superior  quality,  is  mineraUt- 
gically  the  same  with  that  which  is  included  in  the  red  conglomerate  of 
Sutherland  and  Ross;  and  the  associated  lamellar  limestone  throughout  the 
conglomerate  of  the  three  counties  is  identical,  whilst  the  general  inclination 
of  the  strata  is  nearly  the  same. 

At  Banniskirk,  where  the  slate  is  extensively  quarried,  abundance  of  fossil 
fish  have  been  found  for  many  years  past ;  but  the  attention  of  the  Geological 
Society  was  led  to  them  by  M.  Culley,  Ksq.-j-,  who  last  year  sent  specimens 
from  thence.  I  have  since  visited  these  quarries ;  they  are  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Thurso,  and  near  the  rise  of  a  low  range  of  hills,  which  bound  upon 
the  South  the  extensive  plains  that  are  spread  out  from  thence  towards  the 
Pentland  Frith. 

The  fish  occur  exclusively  in  a  schistose  bed  of  a  few  inches  in  thickness, 
about  three  feet  below  the  uppermost  stratum,  and  immediately  overlying  the 
slate  which  is  quarried  for  use.  The  bed  containing  them  is  rejected  by  the 
workmen,  and  it  is  from  the  fragments  scattered  around  the  quarry  that  speci- 
mens are  to  be  obtained.     When  first  brought  to  light  these  fish  are  of  the 

*  The  most  valuable  and  extensive  quarries  of  these  Caithness  slates,  are  at  Castle  Hill  in 
Dtinnet  Bay  (the  seat  of  Sheriff  Traill).  The  slate  of  these  qoarries,  though  chiefly  composed  of 
alumine  with  some  silex  and  mica,  he. ,  cuntaius  pyrites  and  also  a  portion  of  lime,  as  most  of  (he 
specimens  eSerresce  slonlj  vith  acids.  The  ihale  -which  alternates  with  the  catcareo-siltceous 
schists  of  Barrogill  Bay  is  so  highly  bitaminous,  tJhat  it  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  In  the 
sandstone  qaarries  of  Thurso  a  much  purer  block  bitumen  is  found,  generally  associated  with 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

f  Mr.  Culley  has  been  for  some  time  zealously  occupied  with  the  geology  of  the  primitive  and 
central  districts  of  Sntherland  and  Caithness;  and,  I  believe,  will  shortly  offer  to  the  Geological 
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aairie  dark  gray  colour  with  the  slate  itself;  bat  after  exposure  to  atmospheric 
influence  they  generally  acquire  a  purplish  blue  tinge^  whilst  the  surrounding 
matrix  is  externally  changed  to  a  light  brown. 

No  icthyologist  has  yet  determined  the  fiimily  to  which  these  very  sin- 
gular remains  belong.  Having  forwarded  specimens  of  two  or  three  distinct 
species  to  Baron  Cuvier^  I  shall  not  upon  this  occasion  say  more  respecting 
them ;  but  may  here  state  generally^  that  the  red  sandstone  of  Caithness^  the 
lamellar  limestone^  and  the  schists  containing  the  fish^  have  all  strong  resem- 
blances to  the  copper  slate  of  Thuringia  and  its  associates^  and  may  probably 
prove  to  be  the  equivalents  of  that  formation ;  whilst  the  fish^  though  not  of  the 
same  species^  may  belong  to  the  same  family  as  those  found  at  Mansfeldt. 

Whatever  may  be  our  conclusions  respecting  this  deposit^  the  preceding 
pages  afford^  it  is  hoped^  a  good  exemplification  of  the  value  of  the  geological 
evidence  to  be  derived  from  organic  remains ;  since  the  existence  of  strata^ 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  a  large  portion  of  the  oolitic 
series  of  England^  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  identification  of  their  shells 
and  vegetables^  although  at  the  extremes  of  that  series  in  Great  Britain  the 
mineralogical  character  of  the  beds  is  perfectly  distinct. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  following  remarks^  which  are  of  a  nature  partly  theoretical  and  partly 
practical^  appear  to  flow  naturally  firom  the  fiicts  detailed  in  the  preceding 
paper. 

1.  A  constancy  in  the  mineralogical  character^  and  the  order  of  superposi- 
tion of  the  strata  of  any  country^  are  undoubtedly  the  first  facts  upon  which 
its  geological  structure  must  be  determined.  That  the  great  deposits  superior 
to  the  carboniferous  order  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  groups ;  that 
many  of  these  groups  range  in  the  form  of  natural  terraces  from  one  side  of 
our  island  to  the  other ;  that  even  their  subordinate  beds  preserve  through  con- 
siderable portions  of  their  range^  a  great  uniformity  of  structure  and  of  exter- 
nal character ; — are  facts  now  established  by  a  great  accumulation  of  direct 
evidence.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assert^  that  the  physical  struc- 
ture, of  many  parts  of  England  might  be  determined  by  these  characters  alone^ 
without  the  help  of  any  zoological  considerations.  But  the  foundation  for  a 
true  arrangement  of  our  strata  being  once  established^  we  are  by  no  means 
precluded  from  the  use  of  any  other  characters  with  which  nature  may  supply 
us.  The  organic  remains  imbedded  in  the  successive  secondary  strata  are  not 
only  essential  to  all  theoretical  speculations^  but  enable  us  to  determine  the 
true  place  of  many  deposits  in  districts  where  we  have  not  the  advantage  of 
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any  good  naturtl  sections.  The  progress  of  investigation  has  enabled  us  to 
go  still  further.  Certain  genera  and  species  of  fossil  shells  have  been  sho^vn 
to  be  so  characteristic  of  deposits  of  a  particular  geological  Eera,  that  we  have 
in  many  instances  been  enabled  to  6x  the  epoch  of  a  formation  by  zoological 
characters  alone  ;  where  (in  consequence  of  some  local  causes)  all  other  evji 
dence  has  been  wanting.  The  history  of  the  Brora  coal-fieltl  is  a  new  instance 
of  this  kind  of  generalization.  The  several  parts  of  this  deposit  have  been 
brought  into  comparison  with  certain  portions  of  llie  English  oolitic  series, 
solely  by  the  help  of  zoological  characters.  This  generalization  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  pha;nomena  presented  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  We  have  there 
a  repetition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Brora  coal-tield  and  some  of  the  same 
fossil  plants ;  but  still  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  put  the  great  rela- 
tions of  the  deposit  entirely  out  of  doubt. 

2.  If  the  preceding  remarks  show  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  the 
fossil  history  of  our  several  formations,  the  facts  stated  in  the  former  part  of 
this  paper  at  the  same  time  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  examining  the 
mineralogical  structure  and  relative  position  of  the  subordinate  beds,  where- 
ever  they  are  exhibited  in  natural  sections.  It  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  all 
such  characters,  that  geological  induction  can  be  established  on  a  firm  basis. 
Several  of  the  organic  remains  in  the  annexed  catalogue  are  entirely  new.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable,  that,  iu  remote  parts  of  the  European  basin,  there 
may  be  formations  of  lignite  of  the  same  age  with  the  Brora  coal,  in  which 
the  suite  of  fossil  remains  will  be  found  to  present  very  few  analogies  with 
those  which  distinguish  the  oolite  of  England.  Every  thing  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  tends  to  show,  that  Nature  in  modifying  the  solid  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  acted  by  very  general  laws.  There  appear  to  be  no 
sudden  transitions  in  the  zoological  history  of  the  same  formations  during 
their  range  through  different  latitudes.  Every  new  fact  in  their  natural  his> 
tory  becomes  therefore  of  importance;  inasmuch  as  it  may  give  us  a  new 
term  of  comparison  between  our  own  strata  and  those  in  distant  countries. 
And  we  may  venture  to  hope,  that,  as  minute  details  become  multiplied,  many 
more  new  terms  of  comparison  will  be  discovered,  which  may  form  so  many 
connecting  links  between  distant  contemporaneous  deposits ;  so  that  we  may 
not  only  generalize  with  more  certainty  in  neighbouring  regions,  but  be 
enabled  to  extend  our  inferences  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Earth. 

3.  If  we  assume  that  the  coal-fields  at  Brora  and  on  the  Yorkshire  coast 
are  contemporaneous,  and  also  the  equivalents  of  the  several  formations  which 
intervene  between  the  Oxford  clay  and  the  lias ;  we  must  at  the  same  time 
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southern  parts  of  England^  iiiust  in  some  other  regions  have  been  modified  by 
the  simultaneous  operation  of  certain  powerful  disturbing  forces.  One  excep- 
tion to  the  common  structure  of  a  formation  would  point  to  np  general  conclu- 
sion. But  two  exceptions  of  the  same  kind^  occurring  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other^  and  precisely  on  the  same  line  of  deposit^  almost  compel  us  to 
speculate  upon  the  causes  which  have  produced  them^  and  to  regard  them  as 
the  result  of  some  general  law.     Are  there  then  many  carboniferous  deposits^ 
subordinate^  like  those  described  in  this  paper^  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
great  oolitic  series  ?  This  question  is  of  great  theoretical  and  practical  impor- 
tance.    In  some  parts  of  Somersetshire^  beds  of  clay  containing  much  carbo- 
niferous matter  are  associated  with  the  ifbrest  marble.     In  the  well-known 
quarries  of  Stonesfield  there  is  an  extraordinary  development  of  vegetable 
fossils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  type  of  formation  is  greatly  modi- 
fied.   Again,  in  the  range  of  the  oolites  through  the  North-western  parts  of 
France,  a  similar  development  of  vegetable  fossils   has  been  discovered  in 
beds  which  are  immediately  inferior  to  the  Oxford  clay  *.     If  the  mode  of 
distribution  and  ^the  generic  characters  of  these  fossil  plants  be  ever  reduced 
under  general  laws,  they  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  anomalies ;  but  will 
form  an  important  addition  to  the  natural  history  of  the  beds  with  which  they 
are  associated.     The  preceding  accouht  therefore,  of  the  fossil  vegetables  of 
Brora  and  of  the  East  Coast  of  Yorkshire,  may  help  us  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  seem  now  to  be  on  the  point  of  arriving,  by  means  of  the  labours 
of  Mons.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  and  some  other  naturaUsts. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  those  destructive  agents  which  at- 
tacked the  existing  materials  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  spread  them  out  in 
numerous  alternations  of  sand,  mud,  and  vegetable  matter,  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  carboniferous  deposits;  it  is  quite  certain  that  their 
operation  was  not  confined  to  one  particular  epoch.  Their  greatest  effects 
appear  undoubtedly  to  have  been  produced  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  newer  red  sandstone ;  but  the  details  above  given^  prove  that  they 
have  also  come  into  action  at  subsequent  periods :  nor  can  we,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  pretend  to  affix  any  precise  Hmits  to  the  extent  of 
their  operation.  In  all  the  greater  carboniferous  deposits,  of  whatever  epoch, 
there  appears  however  to  be  that  similarity  of  mineralogical  composition  which 
implies  a  similar  mode  of  formation.  Hence,  in  the  oolitic  series,  where  these 
peculiarities  are  wanting,  and  where  the  several  strata  are  developed  in  con- 
formity with  the  more  ordinary  type  of  those  formations,  we  may  venture  to 

*  Annales  des  Sciencei  Naturelles,  Aviil  18^. 
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predict  with  certainty,  that  no  carboniferous  deposiU  of  any  great  value  will 
ever  be  discovered,  at  all  events  in  Great  Britain.  A  want  of  such  knowledge 
has  induced  many  persons  to  make  trials  for  coal  in  beds  subordinate  to  the 
English  oolites,  and  even  superior  to  them,  in  places  where  the  type  of  for- 
mation did  not  offer  the  least  warrant  for  such  attempts.  These  speculations 
have  ended,  and  always  must  end,  in  disappoin Intent  and  ruin. 


TABLE  OP  FOSSIL  SHELLS. 


The  Figures  refer  to  "  Mineral  Conchology,"  and  the  i: 
Mr.  Sowerby. 


V  species  have  been  named  hy 


hi*t  of  SpCQiei  and  their  Localiiict  i\ 


Braambury  Hill  quarries  or  highest  beds  in  the 
Brorn  district,  consisting  of  rubbly  Uutstone 
and  siliceous  sandstone. 

Chambered  Univalves. 

Ammonites  vertebralis.  Tab.  105      .     .      .     ■ 


-  cordatus.  Tab.  17,  fig.  2  and  4      . 

-  perannatus.  Tab.  364      .... 

~  new  species,  not  figured,  resembling 

Ins. 

'-.  new  species,  with  bifid  ribs. 

Bivalves. 
dissimile.  Tab.  5d3,  fig.  2  .     .     .     . 


Cucullsa,  2  species,  not  determined 
Gryphca  nana.    Tab.  383,  fig.  3 


—  bullata.  Tab.  368 

Lurina  crassa,  new  species.  Tab.  557,  fig.  3 


Formations  and  Localities  iti  tehick  the  same 
Species  occur  in 

ENGLAND. 

Calcareous  grit  and  sandstone,  or  base  of  ttic 
coral  rag  fonnafion. 


In  a  siliceous  limestone  of  the  calcareous  grit 
beneath  the  coral  rag  at  Dry  Sandford  and 
Marcham,  Oxon, — Base  of  the  calc.  grit, 
Sevenbeck,  Eastern  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire. 

In  the  calr.  grit  ofSholover  Hill,  Oxon  ;  Cay. 
ton  Bay  and  Scarborough  Cliff,  Yorkshire. 

Abingdon,  Oion.  ;  Malton  and  Scarbotougli 
Cliff,  Yorkshire. 


Portland,  Tisbury,  Aylesbury,  &c. — It  is  re. 
markable  that  this  fossil,  hitherto  called  tbe 
Venus  of  the  Portland -stone,  is  found  at  Brors 
in  a  mass  of  fossils  of  the  calcareous  grit. 

The  genus  cucullxa  is  found  in  almost  everyfor- 
mation  above  the  lias. 


Horncastle,  Linrolnshi 
H  o  rncasti  e,LincoIiishii 

Scarborough  Cliff.' 
Bedford  Castle  ;  Scarborou) 


also  at  Scarborough? 
Feldmareham.Oxon ; 
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SCOTLAND. 

Pectens;  two  new  species  Dotfigared,  but  much 
'  resembling  P.  of  Mai  ton.  Tab.  543.  fig.  1  &  2. 

Plagiostoma  obliquata ;  new  species  to  be  figured 
in  Min.  Con 

Large  casts  of  a  gibbose  bivalve,  either  a  Venus 
or  Cjtherea. 


ENGLAND. 


Malton  ? 


Reefs  at  Dunrobin,  &c. 
Shale  and  grit 

Chambered  Univalves. 

Ammonites,  (flattened  impressions  of)    .     .     • 

Belemnites    sulcatus.      Geol.   Trans,   vol.  ii. 
PI.  VIII.  fig.  5. 

Bivalves. 
Astarte,  resembling  elegans 


.     .     •     •     •     • 


Avicula,  new  species,  not  figured 
Gryphaea  nana.  Tab.  383. 

Modiola  pallida.  Tab.  8 

Pecten,  smooth  species. 

Plagiostoma  pectenoides.  Tab.  114.  fig.  4.  . 

Pullastra  ?  not  figured 


Serpulae    . 
^erebratulae 


} 


Oxford  claj,  8cc. 

Similar  ammonites  in  the  Oxford  clay. 

This  variety  of  belemnite  is  characteristic  of  the 
Oxford  clay. 

The  A.  elegans  is  found  in  various  oolitic  forma- 
tions from  the  coral  rag  to  the  inferior  oolite 
inclusive. 

This  species  occurs  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

Oxfordshire  and  Scarborough. 

Green  sand  Fonthill,  Wilts. 

Pickeridge  Hill. 

The  same  bivalve  is  found  in  abundance  near 
Scarborough,  and  in  all  the  fossil  beds  above 
the  coal  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

Oxfordshire,  and  the  Yorkshire  coast. 


Portgower,  Helmsdale,  and  Navidale. 
Shelly  limestone  and  calciferous  grit  .     .     .     , 

Univalves. 

Nerita  laevigata.  Tab.  217 

Turritella  muricata.  Tab.  499.  fig.  1  &  2.  .     . 

Many  spires  of  univalves. 

Bivalves. 

Astarte  elegans  (small  variety).  Tab.  137.  fig*  3. 
Avicula  inequivalvis.  Tab.  244.  fig.  2  &  3. 
Terebratula  inconstans.  Tab.  277.  fig.  3  &  4. 
Ostrea  deltoidea  ?  Tab.  148. 
Smooth  spines  of  echino.cidaris 
Tooth  of  Saurian  ?      .... 
Coralloids.  Flustrae  ?  .... 
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.     .     .     .     ^ 


Combrash,  &c. 


Dundry. 

Steeple  Ashton,  Wilts;  and  also  on  the  Scar- 
borough coast. 


In  many  of  the  oolites. 
Combrash  and  forest  marble. 
Combrash,  and  also  in  Oxford  clay. 


Stonesfield  slate,  &e* 


^^ 


Mr.  MuBCHisoK  on  the  Coal-jieid  of  Brora  in  SiUherUmdshire, 
SCOTLAND.  I  ENGLAND. 


Small  belemnites. 
Pentacrinus  ? 


1 


laverbrora  coal  pits,  and  beda  overlying 
coal  upoa  the  shore. 

Sandstoue,  limestone  and  stale 

Chambered  Univalves. 
Ammonites    Gowcrianus,  new    species.     Tab. 
549.  fig.  1. 

. • —  three  new  species,  not  figured. 

Belemnites  siilcatus.    Geol.  Trans.  2d.  Scries, 
vol.  ii.  Pi.  VIII.  fig.  3 

Vniziahes. 

Bucciniim,  species  not  decided -i 

Rostellana  composita,  new  species.  Tab.  558.  ^ 
Corbala,  new  species  not  figured. 

Bivalves. 
Aatarte  elegans.  Tab.  137.  fig.  3 


Avicula  ? 
Cardium  striatuli 
fig.  1, 


,  netf    species.    Tab.  553. 


species,  resembling  C.  trnncatum, 
Cucullxa,  2  uiidescribed  species, 
Gervillia  (formerly  Perna)  avicnlotdes,  Tab.66.1 


Lucina,  species  not  yet  figured 
Modiola  cuueala.  Tab.  211.  fig. 
Mja  depressa.  Tab.  418.    .     . 

lilerala.  Tab.  224.  fig.  1. 

Ostrea  deltoiiiea 

Pholadomya  Murchisoni,  new  species. 


Plagiosloma  oHiquata,  new  species,  same  as  ii 
Ihe  sandstone  of  Braambury  :  to  be  figured  ii 


r  species.  Tab,  546, 


Pullastra 


Pecten  lens.  Tab.  205.  fig,  2  &  3 

new  species  ribbed,  not  figured. 

.     —I  ,  new  species  smooth,  not  figured. 
Sanguinolaria  undulnta,  new  species.  Tab.  548, 
Trigonia  clavellata.  Tab.  87 


Eastern  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire. 


Oifordshtre;   also  at  Dundi7. 


These  univaWes  occur  in  the  pier  stone  of  Scar- 
borough above  the  coal. 


Oolite  near  Bath  ;  Babling  Hill  near  Teovil ; 
in  the  coral  rag  of  Steeple  Aahton;  Robb 
Hood's  Bay,  Yorkshire. 


Scarborough  coast  in  (hcpier  stone  and  other  beds 
above  tlie  coal;  Osmington,  Weymouth,  4c. 

The  same  species  is  found  in  Oxfordshire. 

Scarborough  Castle  Clifi";  oolite  near  Baih. 

Horncastle,  Osmington,  ghotover  Hill,  &c. 

Scarborough  coast. 

The  same  O.  is  in  the  Scarborough  pier  slone. 

Very  nearly  resembling  the  P.  of  tJie  Scarbo- 
rough pier  stone. 


Oxfordshire. 

Found  in  all  the  beds  above  the  coal  upou  the 

Scarborough  coast. 
Oifordshire. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Trigonia,  new  species^  not  jet  figured,  resem- 
bling T.  costata. 

TeUina  ? 

A  gibbose,  transversely  undulated  bivalve ;  ge- 
nus not  yet  decided,  but  a  marine  shell. 

Venus,  new  species,  orbicular,  not  figured. 


ENGLAND. 


East  Coast  of  Ross  and  Cromarty. 
Blue  shale  and  limestone 


Chambered  Univalves. 
Ammonites  biplez.  Tab.  193. 


•     .     . 


-  Konigi.  Tab.  263.    . 

,  new  species  ?  not  figured   . 


Belemnites  elongatus.  Miller.  GeoL  Trans,  vol 
ii.  part  1.  new  series 

abbreviatus.  Miller.  Geol.  Trans,  vol 

ii.  part  1.  new  series 

Bivalves. 

Gryphaea  gigantea.  Tab.  391 

incnnra.  Tab.  112.  fig.  1  and  2. 

Plagiostoma  concentrica,  new  species.  Tab.559. 

fig.  1 

Sanguinolaria,  new  species,  not  figured. 

Other  bivalves  not  yet  described.  Scales  of  fish 
of  a  rounded  form 

Qusters  of  very  minute  young  ammonites    .     • 


Lias  shale  and  limestone. 


Lias? 

Lias;  Charmouth.  N.B.  The  A.  Konigi  and 
the  new  species  are  so  grouped  as  to  resem. 
ble  the  Marston  stone. 

Lias ;  Lyme  and  Whitby. 
Inferior  oolite  and  lias. 


Lias ;  in  Gloucestershire. 
Lias;  Dorsetshire  and  Whitby. 

Lias. 


Lias  shale  at  Lyme. 

Watchet,  Somerset ;  in  the  lias  limestone. 


WESTERN  ISLANDS. 

N,  E.  Coast  of  Skye. 

Shelly  limestone  of  Deal  near  Portree,  resem- 
bling that  of  Navidale,  Sntherlandshire    .    • 


Bivalves. 
Avicula  inequivalvis.  Tab.  244.  fig.  2.   . 


ENGLAND. 


•    • 


Terebratula  inconstans.  Tab.  277 


Combrash,  forest  marble,  &c. 


In  the  combrash  of  Oxfordshire  and  Glouces. 
tershire ;  also  in  Kelloway  rock,  &c. 

In  Oxford  clay,  cornbrash.  Sec. 


2t3 


intly  perfect  to  figure. 
BelemniUs  elongatus.  Miller.  Sec  Geol. Trans. 

vol.  ii.  parti I  Dorsclshin 


Bivalves. 

AviculsE  in  groups.  Pabba 

Cncullsea,  species  not  determined. 

Gryphiea  incnrva.  Tab.  112 

MacCullochii,  m-w  species.  Tab.  647. 

Pabba,  Broadford,  Mull. 


Resembling  Ihe  A.  of  Ihe  Iras, 

In  all  patls  of  tlie  lias  formalion. 
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WESTERN  ISLANDS. 

Oryphfleaobliqaata.  Tab.  112.    Scalpa  .     •     . 

Pecten  eqaivalvis.  Tab.  136.     Scalpa     .     .     . 

Cygnipes.  Scalpa.  (Figured  in  the  Survey 

of  Yorkshire  Coast,  by  Youog  and  Bird)    . 

,  new  species,  in  Pabba  and  at  Carsaig/ 


ENGLAND. 

Lias,  Glamorganshire. 
Gloucester,  Ilminster,  YeoTiJ  (lias). 

Near  Whitby. 


a  •  . 


Lias. 


Mull. 

FUfiostoma,  species  not  determined 

Pholadomya,  species  not  determined.     Pabba 

and  Mull. 

Pinna  graonlata.  Tab.  347.  Sconscr,  Skye 

Sangmnolaria,  species  not  decided :  (in  the  up. 
per  beds). 

Casts  of  modiolae  and  many  other  biTalves  in  the 
shale. 

Oncrinites  in  the  blue  limestone  of  Sconser,  Skye     In  the  lias  at  Lyme. 


Somersetshire  lias. 


Note. — Of  the  two  following  fossils  from  the  Braambnry-Hill  sandstone,  Brora,  the  first  has 
been  named,  and  the  second  has  been  discovered,  since  the  abov^  table  went  to  press. 

Ammonites  Sutheriandiae — Described  in  the  table  p.  318.  as  a  new  species  resembling  a  Nautilus : 

a  cast  of  this  Ammonite  will  be  figured  in  Min.  Con. 

Avicula  Braambnriensis  in  groups — A  new  species ;  but  much  resembling  the  Avicula  echinata  of 

the  combrash,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  fossil  in  the 
Braambury  sandstone  which  has  preserved  its  shell ;  this 
will  also  be  figured  in  Min,  Con, 


Mr.  MoBcnifoN  on  the  Coat-field  of  Brora  in  Sutherlandshire, 


APPENDIX. 


Brora  Coal- Works. 
iBiert  Gordon  slates  that  in  1398,  Jane  Countess  of  Sutherland  opened 
the  first  ami  pit ;    probably  near  the  old  Salt  Pans.     In  IGI4  lier  son  John, 
fiftli  Earl  of  Sutherland,  re-opened  the  works ;   and  the  shaft  is  yet  visible 
about  200  yards  north  of  the  old  Salt  House. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  continued  to 
work  the  Inverbrora  coal,  sinking  four  or  five  new  pits  *,  in  one  of  which  fif- 
teen men  lost  their  lives  by  the  falling;  in  of  the  roof:  one  of  these  shafts  is 
said  to  have  been  12  yards  deep. 

About  the  year  1764,  the  working  of  the  coal  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
John  Williams,  to  which  circumstance  there  is  no  allusion  in  his  "Mineral 
Kingdom."  He  re-opened  one  of  the  pits  above  mentioned,  which  is  reported 
to  have  been  2fl  yards  deep,  and  sunk  another  uear  it.  Also  subsequently, 
two  others  N.  E.  of  these  ;  one  30,  the  other  20  yards  in  depth.  In  conse- 
quence of  not  excluding  the  pyrites,  the  coal  was  found  unfit  for  domestic 
use,  and  liable  to  beat  and  ignite  when  exposed  to  the  air.  A  cargo  of  it 
going  to  Port«oy  took  fire,  and  so  much  alarm  was  excited  by  this  sponta- 
neous combustion,  that  the  sale  of  the  coal  was  materially  injured ;  and  in 
J7G9  Mr.  Williams  resigned  his  lease. 

In  1770  a  boring  was  made  near  Dunrobin,  where  two  thin  seams  of  coal 
were  proved  ;  but  not  deemed  workable. 

In  1777  the  colliery  and  salt-works  at  Inverbrora  were  abandoned. 

Since  the  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford  commenced  their  improve- 
ments, the  following  have  been  the  operations. 

In  1810  Mr.  W.  Hughes  sunk  a  shaft  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
depth  of  83  yards,  and  found  a  thick  seam  of  coal.  (See  Sutherlandsbire  Agri- 
cultural Report,  page  148.) 

In  1811  borings  were  made  contiguous  to  the  shaft  now  in  use.  No.  1.  is 
a  section  of  the  strata  cut  through  upon  that  occasion. 

Subsequently  the  engine-pit  was  sunk  about  780  yards  distant  from  the  old 
pit.     No.  3.  is  a  section  of  the  beds  in  this  sinking. 

N.B. — About  70,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  extracted  from  the  pit  now  in 
use  since  the  year  1814. 

*  See  Memoir,  p.  303. 
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Copy  of  a  Journal  kept  whilst  l>oring'  for  Coal  at  the  Water  of  Brora. 

(Coal-pit  now  in  use.) 


No. 


19 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28* 

29* 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


D»te. 


1810. 

1 

Oct.  23 

2 

31 

3 

Nov.  1 

4 

15 

5 

19 

6 

22 

7 

29 

8 

9 

30 

10 

Dec.  13 

11 

18 

20 


25 
1811. 

Jan.  17 
23 
28 

Feb.  6 
13 
20 
26 
28 

Mar.  2 
8 

April  1 
17 
18 
20 
23 

May  14 
16 
18 


29 

June  1 
5 


Descriptioii  of  the  Beds. 


Soft  gray  stone  in  this  layer,  containing  ironstone  balls 

Soft  dark  gray  sandstone  in  thin  layers,  and  stones  as  above    .     •     •     , 

Dark,  very  soft  coal  metal  in  thin  layers,  with  partings  of  yellow  pyrites 
and  water,  which  rises  to  the  surface       .     .     ...     .     .     .     .     . 

Dark  gray  stone  in  thin  layers,  with  soft  partings 

Dark  hard  stone  with  strong  sulphureous  smell . 

Soft  sandy  stone,  rather  lighter  coloured  than  the  above      .     .     .     .     . 

Lightish  coloured  sandstone,  containing  marine  petrifactions        .     .     . 

Very  hard  ironstone •     .     • 

Haid  gray  clanch 

Light  coloured  metal  stone,  rather  soft  in  boring 

Lightish  coloured  clayish  strata,  soft  in  boring  and  containing  a  conside- 
rable  portion  of  calcareous  matter  and  marine  petrifactions       .     •     . 

Ditto,  still  darker,  containing  more  of  the  white  spar ;  sulphureous,  ef- 
fervesces briskly,  but  does  not  contain  any  slack  after  burning  (calca- 
reous)     

Ditto,  light  coloured 

Ditto,  still  lighter  coloured  than  the  above 

Ditto,  much  darker,  containing  white  powdery  matter 

Dark  clunch,  a  clayish  strata 

Ditto  Ditto  

Very  dark  coal  shale,  rather  soft  in  boring     •     •     •  

Ditto  Ditto  

Ash.coloured  metal  stone  (calcareous) 

Very  hard  ironstone • 

Ash-coloured  clunch  and  bind 

Dark  bituminous  shale,  with  soft  partings 

Very  hard  close -textured  sandstone  (qnartzose  sandstone)      .... 

Sandstone  with  blue  streaks,  soft  in  boring     •     » ,     , 

Very  hard  blue  grit  limestone,  mixed  with  freestone 

Gray  shivery  sandstone,  rather  soft 

Sandstone,  mixed  with  limestone,  very  hard  in  boring 

Ash.coloured  metal  stone,  rather  soft 

Hard  caking  coal  (main  seam) 

Black  clunch,  pavement  of  coal 

Hard  splent  coal 

Black  burning  shale,  like  Kannel  coal 

Very  hard  stone 

Black  shale 

Very  hard  stone 

Soft  black  shale,  speckled  with  white  powdery  matter 

Hard  black  burning  shale,  came  up  in  the  auger  in  large  pieces,  very  pro- 
mising and  not  yet  cut  through 


Depth  of 

each  Bed. 

Ft 

In. 

63 

0 

18 

6 

2 

0 

6 

10 

1 

8 

9 

7 

14 

lOi 

0 

5| 

2 

9 

2 

6 

2     9 


4     0 
11   10 


11 

2 

11 

8 

7 

11 

4 

10 

2 

7 

5 

11 

12 

6 

0 

5 

5 

4 

7 

11 

0 

8 

12 

'9 

2 

3 

0 

6 

0 

7 

2 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

4 

6 

7 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

H 

0     2 


4     2 


Total  depth  bored     .     .     . 
*  No.  28.  and  29.  are  Fossil  Beds,  and  form  the  roof  of  the  coal. 


Feet  250  11| 


3^     Mr.  MuRcHisoN  on  Oic  Coat-Jidd  of  Brora  in  Sulherlandshire,  %c. 

Section  of  the  Cual  Slrala  al  tlie  Engine  Pit,  Brora  Colliery,  by  Mr.  WiUiam 
Hughes.    1814.     Corrected  by  Robert  Bald,  Esq. 


I.  Dirk  coloured  9c)usfo«e  Kaniliitone, 
containing  ironstone  balls  ftatl  be- 


2.  Soft  gray  aaud stone, with  a  liUlw  claj 
in  the  coin[)osilion  containing  bcleni- 

3.  Bltuminnus  shale,  line  in  the  Ik  t  lure, 
containing  belemnites  and  fossil 
woodfthe  bark  of  which  ii  pure  coal  2 

4.  D»k  argillaceous  scliistus,  contain, 
ing  man;  belcmniles,  marine  planls, 
impressioni  of  large  shells  and  BOme 
hard  ball   stones 

5.  Clayatam^,  rery  Gne  la  the  texture, 
with  smooth  glossy  partings,  with  a 
namber  of  small  and  large  petrified 
■hells 1 

6.  Hard  gray  sands  tone,  containing  fine 
streaks  of  coal  with  pelrified  wood 
in  long  pieces ;  some  belemnites  and 
marine  shells 1 

7.  Ash-coloured  hard  and  large.grain- 
ed  sandstone,  sulphureous  contniu. 
ing  large  pieces  of  fossil  wood,  hard 
balls,  and  a  few  belemnites ;  decom- 
poses when  exposed  to  the  air    .     . 

8.  Very  hard  unstratijied  limestone, 
being  a  mass  of  .''ells,  wood,  belein. 
nites,  and  a  f<;w  streaks  of  bright 
coal,  all  concreted  with  lime  cement 


fl.  Very  bird  ferruginoiii  limestone, 
with  calcareous  spar  in  the  Joints  or 
partings O 

10.  Dark  argillaceons  schistus,  with 
smooth  Joints  or  partings,  and  some 
broken  marine  shells Si 

U,  Hard  argillaL-eou*  schistus,  tlie 
bottom  composed  of  pelriQed  sbells 
and  a  few  belemnites 0 

13.  An  uniform  mass  of  muscle,  cockle 
and  oyster  shells,  all  concreted  with 
lime  cement 1 

13.  Dark  ar^lluceous  schistus,  with 
smooth  soft  partings  and  a  few  shells  36 

14.  Very  hard  large-graincd  sandstone, 
widi  large  bhtUs  and  wood  ;  lliis  is 
(he  roof  of  Ike  coal 5 

15.  Fine  cubical  coal,  with  smooth 
glossy  backs, and  transvprse  cntters; 
burns  to  a  white  ash,  and  has  a  pecu. 
liar  smell 3 

IG.  Bituminous  bhale,  containing  na- 
iural  oil:  burns,  but  does  not  con- 


17.  Slate  coal  with  pyrites,  not  work- 
able  14 

Bored  l.*!  fathoms  in  fire  clay,  alter- 
nating with  argillaceous  schistus      .  90    0 

Total  ascertained  depth  .  .  Feet  338     1 


XXL — Notices  and  Extracts  from  the  Minute^Book  of  the  Geological 

Society. 

1. — Notice  respecting  the  Appearance  of  Fossil  Timber  on  the  Norfolk  Coast, 
By  Richard  Taylor,  Esq.  F.G.S.     [Read  Dec.  2nd,  1825.] 

The  extraordinary  high  tide  which  visited  the  coast  of  Norfolk  on  the  5th 
of  February  last,  swept  away  considerable  portions  of  the  cliffs  throughout 
their  course  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  the 
property  exposed  to  its  attacks,  and,  for  some  weeks,  afforded  an  unusually 
favourable  opportunity  of  examining  the  geological  phenomena  of  this  coast. 
Ti:e  tremendous  effects  produced  by  a  sea  elevated  many  feet  above  the  high- 
est level  recorded,  and  agitated  by  a  strong  gale  blowing  full  upon  the  shore, 
were  accelerated  by  the  remarkable  wetness  of  the  soil.     So  completely  were 
the  high  grounds  along  the  eastern  coast  previously  saturated  by  the  land 
springs,  that  daily  avalanches,  or  ''shoots"  as  they  are  provincially  termed, 
had  occurred  during  the  winter.     Many  of  these  shoots  consisted  of  enormous 
masses  of  clay,  mud  and  sand,  from  100  to  200  feet  in  thickness,  which  over- 
spread the  beach  with  their  debris  and  prevented  all  passage  below,  except  at 
extreme  low  water ;  and  formed  an  inaccessible  barrier,  in  some  cases  several 
hundred  yards  in  depth,  for  some  miles  along  the  shore,  between  Cromer  and 
Mundesley.     The  most  remarkable  fall  occurred  in  the  preceding  month ; 
when  a  portion  of  the  Lighthouse  Cliff  at  Cromer,  at  the  point  where  it  exhi- 
bits an  almost  perpendicular  face  of  250  feet,  suddenly  disengaged  itself,  and 
was  followed  by  a  considerable  rush  of  water  from  the  rear  of  the  fallen  mass. 
The  materials  of  this  extensive  avalanche  now  form  a  promontory,  occupying 
twelve  acres,  projecting  many  yards  into  the  sea.     As  might  be  expected,  its 
surface  presents  a  rugged  and  shattered  appearance,  such  as  can  be  only  com- 
pared to  the  effects  of  an  earthquake.     It  maybe  here  observed,  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fallen  cliff  was  projected  further  than  the  upper  part ;  a 
circumstance  only  to  be  explained  by  observing  that  the  water  having  passed 
freely  through  the  sand  of  the  upper  half  of  the  cliff  accumulated  in  consrde- 
rable  quantities  in  the  rear  of  the  tenacious  blue  clay  of  the  lower  half,  until 
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by  iU  weight  and  pressure,  added  to  that  of  Ihe  substratum,  the  base  was  forced 
fonvards  about  three  hundred  yards  from  its  former  site. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  denudation  of  the  cliffs,  I  obtained  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  site  of  a  number  of  fossil  trees,  occurring  in  a 
stratum  which  I  had  previously  traced  several  miles ;  and  these  were  particu- 
larly exposed  at  Cromer,  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  town.  I  wag 
also  enabled  minutely  to  observe  this  singular  stratum  of  wood  during  the 
operation  of  excavating  the  foundations  of  a  sea  wall  of  unusual  dimensions^ 
whereby  I  intersected  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  removed  a  great 
number  of  trees  and  stumps. 

This  subterranean  forest  occupies,  in  general,  a  bed  about  four  feet  in 
thickness,  composed  of  numerous  laminie  of  clay,  sand,  and  vegetable  remains; 
the  whole  mass  varying  much  in  colour  and  density,  according  to  the  preva- 
lence of  ferruginous  or  of  vegetable  matter.  The  trunks  were  found  to  stand 
as  thickly  as  is  usual  in  woods,  and  consistently  with  their  proper  growth. 
These  stumps  are  firmly  rooted  in  what  appears  the  original  soil  on  which 
they  grew  ;  but  they  are  invariably  broken  off  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  ba£c.  The  stems  and  branches  lie  scattered  horizontally  ;  amongst  which 
are  thin  layers  and  cakes  of  decomposed  leaves,  but  no  fruits  or  seed-vessels 
were  noticed.  The  species  of  timber  appear  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the 
pine  tribe,  with  occasional  specimens  of  elm  and  oak.  They  are  all  flattened 
by  the  pressure  of  the  overlying  alluvial  strata. 

I  am  not  positive  of  the  occurrence  of  any  animal  remains,  except  in  one 
instance,  when  I  disengaged  from  this  stratum  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  an 
animal  of  the  deer  tribe.  The  bones  of  elephants  and  other  herbivorous 
animala  are  not  uncommonly  found  near  this  site,  and  may  have  been  washed 
out  of  the  same  bed. 

The  general  level  of  the  stratum  on  which  are  pkced  the  stumps  of  trees 
so  far  as  I  have  traced  them,  is  a  few  feet  above  high-water  mark :  although 
it  frequently  inclines  as  much  below,  and  is  concealed  by  the  loose  sand  of 
the  beach.  At  Cromer  it  occurs  beneath  60  to  100  feet  of  alluvial  deposits. 
At  the  base  of  Paston  Hill  the  bed,  containing  large  stumps  of  trees,  sustains 
the  pressure  of  near  200  feet  of  sand,  gravel  and  clay.  Nearer  Happisburgh, 
at  Bacton  Gap,  it  occurs  with  only  10  feet  of  superincumbent  loam  reposing 
upon  it.  The  extreme  points  at  which  I  have  identified  this  interesting 
stratum  are  about  SO  miles  asunder;  and  throughout  this  extent  it  may  be 
considered  as  continuous. 

The  geological  fact  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  thus  noticing  is  pro- 
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of  the  former  sur&ce  of  this  portion  at  least  of  the  coast*  That  the  stratum 
alluded  to  was  the  actual  superficial  soil^  upon  which  grew  and  flourished  an 
extensive  forest  of  oaks  and  pines^  and  on  which  the  deer>  the  elephant^  and 
other  herbivorous  animals  existed  and  died^  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Upon 
this  surface^  once  comparatively  levels  have  been  piled  irregular  accumula-* 
tions  of  alluvium^  varying  from  10  to  800  feet  in  thickness.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  submarine  forest  which  exists  on  the  Norfolk  coasts 
further  northward^  and  which  passes  by  the  Lincolnshire  coast  to  Yorkshire, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  same  stratum^  on  a  somewhat  lower  level. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  of  appearance  in  all  parts  of  this  line.  Nu* 
merous  stumps  of  trees  are  perceptible  at  Thomham  and  Brancaster^  standing 
evidently  upon  the  original  surface^  whilst  the  trunks  and  branches  cover  the 
ground,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  In  general  this  wood  is  quite  soft  and 
decomposed,  but  contrary  instances  are  not  uncommon ;  and  I  have  cut  off 
fragments  from  the  oak  stumps,  which  though  not  mineralized,  were  so  hard 
as  almost  to  defy  the  edge  of  a  hatchet.  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of 
any  point  in  the  central  parts  of  this  county  where  this  woody  stratum  can  be 
identified.  Peaty  valleys,  with  trunks  of  trees  and  stags'  horns,  are  not  un- 
frequent  (and,  among  these,  the  Valley  of  Waveney  is  particularly  to  be 
noticed) ;  but  they  probably  have  a  different  and  distinct  origin . 

Cromer  Terrace,  March  31,  1825. 


2. ^^Description  of  a  peculiar  Species  of  Granite.  In  a  Letter  from  Earl 
Compton,  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Buckland,  P.G.S.  ^c.  [Read  Nov. 
18th,  1825.] 

My  Dear  Sir, 
The  subject  of  my  present  letter  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  and  if  you  think  so,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  communicate  it 
to  them ;  it  will  at  least  show,  that  though  at  a  distance,  they  have  not  passed 
Arom  my  memory. — I  have  been  employed  for  the  last  month  in  an  excavation 
at  Tivoli,  in  a  spot  where  the  villa  of  Manlius  Vopiscus,  described  by  the 
poet  Statius,  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  This  point  is,  however,  disputed ;  and 
I  cannot  say  that  my  excavation  has  produced  any  decisive  evidence  to  prove 
its  truth,  though  there  appears  to  me  to  be  increased  reason  to  believe  it.  I 
will  not  however  say  any  thing  more  upon  that  head^  as  I  hope  next  spring 
to  renew  my  research ;  but  I  will  hasten  at  once  to  the  principal  object  of  this 
communication.— In  the  course  of  our  excavating,  we  found  a  considerable 
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number  of  fragments  of  a  rock,  which  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  entirely  new, 
among  those  employed  by  the  ancients.  I  have  inquired  of  several  of  th« 
principal  lapidaries  of  Rome,  and  they  all  say  that  they  never  saw  or  heard 
of  it  before,  as  found  among  ancient  ruins.  This  rock  is  green  granite;  that 
is  to  say,  granite,  the  felspar  of  which  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  exactly  resem- 
bling that  which  is  commonly  called  Amazonian  stone.  The  fragment*  which  - 
I  have  found  have  been  genemlly  small,  and  some  very  small ;  the  largest 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  melon.  I  have  consulted  the  only  two  mineralogical 
works  which  I  have  with  me,  "Allan's  Synonymes,"  and  "Jameson's  System 
of  Mineralogy."  In  the  former,  Siberia  is  the  only  locality  mentioned  for 
green  felspar.  Jameson  (2nd  edition,  vol.  i.  pages  375,  376.)  states  that  it  it 
found  in  a  vein  in  granite,  in  the  government  of  Ubinsky,  in  the  Uralitu 
mountains  ;  also  in  contemporaneous  masses  in  the  granite  of  Onega ;  and 
further,  that  it  is  found  in  small  rolled  pieces  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
Amazons.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from  whence  the  ancients  derived 
it ;  as  its  two  Siberian  localities  must  have  been  little  more  accessible  than  that 
in  the  undiscovered  continent  of  America.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  thii 
point,  we  are  not  entirely  without  a  glimmering  of  light,  as  on  some  of  these 
fragments,  which  show  their  original  surface,  there  are  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics. This  circumstance  induces  me  lo  suppose  that  green  g;raDite  must 
have  been  found,  though  as  a  very  rare  substance,  in  Egypt.  What  tliese 
masses  were,  when  the  villa  of  Vopiscus  was  standing,  it  is  useless  to  inquire; 
and  perhaps  future  excavations  may  settle  that  point.  By  the  largest  mass 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find,  it  appears  that  quartz  was  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  green  granite ;  the  felspar  was  however  pretty  abundant, 
and  the  mica  disseminated  in  very  small  proportions,  and  of  a  black  colour.  In 
one  fragment  are  some  appearances  of  black  acicular  crystals  in  the  quartz, 
probably  either  hornblende,  or  tourmaline. 

Accompanying  this  letter,  I  send  five  specimens;— one,  of  which  I  have 
had  a  surface  polished,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  in  my  name  to  the 

Geological  Society  f I  also  send  for  the  Geological  Society  a  small 

specimen  of  a  decomposing  red  slaty  mineral,  which  I  found  in  my  excava- 
tion, and  with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  It  appears  to  have  formed  part  of 
a  cornice. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

COMPTON. 
Rome,  May  20th,  1825. 
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3. — TVanslation  of  a  Letter  from  Mons.  de  Gimbernat^  of  Geneva,  to  G.  B. 
Greenough,  Esq.  V.P.G.S.  ^c.     [Read  April  7th,  1826.] 

Sib, 
.  The  su^hate  of  soda  which  I  have  the  honour  to  send  to  you,  and  which  I 
request  you  to  present  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  was  discovered  in 
the  gypsum  which  is  worked  by  means  of  two  galleries  at  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  Muhligen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Reuss  in  the  Canton  of  Argovie.  I 
found  this  crystallized  amorphous  salt  most  abundantly  in  the  northern  gal- 
lery. .  Having  observed  saline  efflorescences  in  a  mass  of  gypsum  near  a  mill 
where  that  substance  is  reduced  to  powder,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine,  the 
quarry  from  whence  it  was  extracted,  and  I  there,  saw  by  lamp  light,  that  the 
recent  fractures  were  studded  with  sparkling  layers,  as  in  mines  of  rock  salt. 
I  perceived  by  the  taste  that  these  crystals  were  sulphate  of  soda,  and  that  the 
white  powder  spread  over  the  walls  of  the  gallery  was  the  same  salt  which  had 
effloresced,  losing  its  water  of  crystallization  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
The  length  of  the  gallery  is  about  320  feet,  breadth  6,  and  average  height 
about  IS  feet  From  its  entrance  on  the  banks  of  the  Reuss  to  the  present  works, 
several  beds  of  compact  gypsum  were  traversed;  these  beds  were  granular, 
shelly,  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  and  void  of  salt.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
yearsome  saline  beds  were  cut  through,  which  were  below  those  above  men- 
tioned :  but  the  country  people,  who  work  this  gypsum  on  their  own  account, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  discovery ;  so  that  the  existence  of  native  sulphate  of 
soda  in  Argovie  was  unknown  at  Aarau  in  May  1825;  when  I  sent  specimens 
of  it  to  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of  the  Canton,  with  a  notice  upon,  the 
position  of  the  salt,  and  containing  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  working  it  advan- 
tageously. However,  as  a  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  decomposition 
of  sea-salt  had  just  been  established  at  Aarau,  little  importance  was  attached 
to  this  discovery,  nor  to  the  instructions  for  quarrying  the  salt,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  will  be  probably  lost,  owing  to  the  bad  management  of  the 
present  works,  which  are  conducted  on  principles  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
mining. 

There  are  three  beds  of  secondary  gypsum  interspersed  with  crystallized 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  separated  by  a  thin  deposit  of  foliaceous  marl  containing 
the  same  salt,  but  in  less  quantity  than  the  gypsum.  The  1st  or  upper  bed 
is  three  feet  thick,  the  2nd  five  feet,  and  the  3rd  (which  is  little  cut  into) 
presents  a  section  of  two  feet.  Thus  this  saliferous  formation  is  at  least  ten 
feet  thick;  the  depth  is  unknown,  the  beds  being  nearly  vertical. 
-    In  stating  that  the  salt  is  there  disseminated,  it  must  be  understood  that  it 
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is  not  found  in  ridges  [en  sUtons),  nor  in  beds  alternating  M'ith  the  gypsum, 
but  that  it  is  of  contemporaneous  formation  with  that  rock.  It  is  found  in 
crystalline  lamina  of  several  lines  of  thickness  (and  not  in  grains  nor  in  regu- 
lar crjstalM),  filling  up  the  fissures  of  the  gypeunij  and  also  the  interior  of  that 
rock  tvithout  regularity.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  is 
disdeniinated  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the  gypsum;  for  the 
fracture  uf  the  rock  in  that  direction  exposes  more  of  the  salt  than  a  tnins- 
vei-se  fracture. 

The  co-existence  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda  in  tlie  same  rock, 
IS  as  remarkable  as  tlie  binary  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  those  bases  in  the 
glauba-ile,  which  is  composed  of  those  two  sulphates  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions and  in  intimate  union.  In  the  gypsum  of  Muhligen,  on  the  contrary, 
this  double  combination  takes  place  separately,  the  two  sulphates  being  aiso- 
ciated,  but  without  chemical  mixture, — since  there  is  not  an  atom  of  lime  in 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  nor  an  atom  of  that  alkali  in  the  sulphate  of  Ume.  They 
dre  so  separated,  although  forming  an  integrant  part  of  the  same  rock,  that  it 
is  easy  to  detach  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  from  the  gypsum,  to  which  their 
ddiierence  is  very  feeble ; — a  surprising  circumstance,  if  we  consider  them  to 
have  been  dissolved  together  and  to  have  received  sohdity  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  integrant  molecules  of  the  sulphates  of  lime 
and  soda  have  not  been  intimately  united  in  this  rock,  as  in  the  glauberite, — 
a  difference  which  perhaps  depends  upon  the  proportions. 

This  sulphate  of  soda  is  not,  however,  without  mixture ;  for  it  contains  a  little 
iron  and  hydrochlorate  of  soda,  which  is  attested  by  the  bluish  tint  produced 
by  the  hydrocyanite  of  potash,  and  the  flocculent  heavy  precipitate  formed  by 
the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Frey  of  Aarau,  a  skilful  chemist  to  whom  I  sent  a  pound  of  the  salt, 
analysed  it  by  order  of  the  cantonal  society  of  Argovie.  He  has  not  merely 
proved  the  presence  of  the  two  salts,  but  he  has  determined  their  proportions 
per  cent  as  follows : — 

Sulphate  of  soda  (diT) 44-44%5 

Hydrochlonte  of  soda Sd-457I 

Water  of  crystallization      ....       0- 1004 

1000000 
Iron, — an  indeterminable  trace. 

The  quantity  of  this  salt  contained  in  the  gypsum  cannot  be  determined,  be- 
cause it  is  strewed  over  the  beds  very  unequally.     The  experiments  which 
I  have  made  have  given  me  different  proportions,  from  4^  to  10  per  cent. 
The  property  which  sulphate  of  soda  possesses,  of  losing  its  water  of  crvsta 
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lization  upon  contact  with  air^  makes  it  impossible  to  preserve  specimens  of 
the  gypsum  with  crystals  of  that  salt^  as  the  latter  effloresces  and  conveys  {par 
ipigynie)  the  incorrect  idea  of  a  saline  formation.  I  only  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving them  from  falling  into  powd^r^  by  inclosing  them^  at  the  moment  of 
their  removal  from  the  gypsum^  in  tubes  or  glass  phials  well  corked. 

The  range  of  this  saliferous  formation  makes  a  portion  of  the  southern  face 
of  tiie  Jura.  It  is  stratified  in  beds  extending  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  in  an  oblique 
position^  at  angles  varying  to  90"^  rising  towards  the  N.E.  The  dip  of  the  sa- 
liferous gypsum  is  from  70^  to  80^.  This  formation  is  the  eighth  in  the  series 
of  rocks  composing  the  southern  slope  of  the  Jura^  beginning  with  the  shelly 
conchoidal  limestone  (calcaire  conchoide  eoquiUe)  which  constitutes  the  ex- 
feorior  envelope. 

The  geognostic  description  of  the  Jura  not  being  the  object  of  tliis  notice^ 
I  confine  my  observations  to  those  rocks  between  which  the  gypsum  and  the 
crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  are  placed.  Their  position  is  between  beds  of  the 
same  quality  of  gypsum  nearly  vertical^  and  containing  no  salt^  and  which 
overlie  other  beds  of  secondary  limestone.  This  last  is  granular^  shelly^  ca- 
vernous^ and  without  fossils ;  its  stratification  is  conformable.  Above  the  gyp- 
sum is  the  formation  of  black  aluminous  foliaceous  marl  charged  with  sul- 
phuret  of  iron^  and  having  several  beds  of  marly  and  shelly  carbonate  of  lime 
alternating. 

Mineralogical  writers  make  no  mention  of  sulphate  of  soda^  because  that 
salt  has  never  been  found  crystallized  and  in  abundance  in  rocks  of  any  known 
mountains^  (montagnes  bien  connuis^)  although  it  has  been  met  with  some- 
times mixed  with  hydrochlorate  of  soda^  and  most  frequently  in  volcanoes^. 

The  discovery  of  its  existence  in  the  gypsum  of  Muhlingen  is  interesting 
in  a  geological  point  of  view^  and  because  it  renders  henceforward  superfluous 
the  hypothesis  of  Klaproth  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  that  salt  in  mineral 
waters.  That  celebrated  chemist  attributed  its  presence  to  the  decomposition 
of  hydrochlorate  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid  disengaged  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  from  sulphuret  of  iron  or  from  the  combustion  of  sulphur.  This  suppo- 
sition^ although  purely  imaginary^  has  been  so  received^  that  the  scientific 
Berzelius  repeats  it  in  his  interesting  observations  upon  the  waters  of  Carls- 
bad. It  is  possible  that  it  may  some  day  be  confirmed  by  observation^ — ^with- 
out which  there  is  no  science ;  for  truth  consists  in  facts^  and  not  in  opinions. 
However,  as  we  now  know  that  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  exists  in  the  heart 

*  Haiiy  has  described  the  muriate,  the  borate,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  has  not  men. 
tioiied  the  sulphate.     Leonhard  only  speaks  of  the  efflorescencei  of  thit  $alU 
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of  tlie  Jura,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  waters  which  are  charg;ed 
with  that  salt,  have  acquired  it  in  their  passage  through  rocks  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Muhlingen,  or  others  analogous  to  them. 

The  probabiHty  in  favour  of  this  idea  approaches  to  demonstration,  from  the 
fact,  that  the  above  saliferous  formation  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  flow 
the  thermal  waters  of  Baden  and  Schinznach,  both  abounding  in  the  sulphates 
of  soda  and  lime.  Those  springs  are  about  a  league  distant  from  Muhlingen, 
the  former  to  the  east,  the  latter  to  the  west,  of  that  place. 

A  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the  origin  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  mi- 
neral springs  is  the  result  of  the  new  discovery  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
notice ;  affording  also  an  additional  example  in  favour  of  the  pliilosophical 
precept  of  Bacon  ; — "  Non  Bngendum,  aut  excogitandura,  «ed  inveniendum 
quid  Natura  ferat  aut  fiat." 

Charles  de  GiiiBEitNAT. 

Geneva,  September  29lli,  18^5, 


4. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  B.  de  Basterot,  Esq.  to  Dr.  Pilton,  F.P.G.S- 
[Read  Dec.  I,  1826.] 

The  attention  of  geologists  having  been  recently  directed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  towards  the  beds  below  the  chalky  I  was  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  examine  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Folkstone,  about  which  I  had  under- 
stood there  still  existed  some  uncertainty ;  and  I  devoted  to  that  purpose  a 
portion  of  the  time,  during  which  I  was  detained  at  Dover,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1834. 

The  beds  of  white  chalk  which  form  the  cliffs  for  some  distance  on  the 
shore  between  Dover  and  Folkstone  have  bsen  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  that  I  observed  there  nothing  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention.  The 
gray  chalk  rises  gradually  from  beneath  the  white  in  approaching  Folk- 
stone, and  tbe  two  beds  are  very  closely  connected  t<^ether ;  but  a  sort  of 
natural  aepai^tion  is  intimated  by  a  copious  spring  which  issues  from  the  cliff 
about  the  place  of  junction.  Towards  the  West  of  this  place  the  real  escarp- 
ment retires  fiiim  the  shore,  and  the  cliffs  are  formed  solely  by  subsided 
masses  of  white  and  gray  chalk,  the  disposition  of  which  sufficiently  indicates 
tbe  presence  of  an  argillaceous  stratum  beneath,  although  the  latter  is  no 
where  visible  either  on  the  shore  above  the  sea,  or  among  the  ruins  at  the 
foot  of  the  real  escarpment.    About  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Folkstone  I 
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the  form  of  irregular  veins  and  masses^  in  a  sort  of  chalk  marl  of  a  dirty  white 
colour^  which  includes  nodules  of  a  harder  substance  than  the  rest^  and  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  shells^  among  which  a  species  of  plagiostoma  was  the 
most  abundant.  Immediately  after  this^  the  Folkstone  blue  marl  {gault) 
appears  in  a  low  bank  along  the  shore^  at  the  extremity  of  a  valley^  which 
here  opens  towards  the  sea ;  the  valley  itself  being  formed  on  one  side  by 
the  chalk  hills^  which  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  600  feet,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  range  of  low  hillocks  of  marl  and  sandstone^  beyond  which  stands 
the  town  of  Folkstone. 

The  real  position  of  the  strata  at  this  place  is  much  concealed  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  various  argillaceous  beds  of  chalk  and  marl ;  but  after  crossing 
the  under-cliff  in  various  directions^  I  was  enabled  to  trace  the  following  suc- 
cession : — 

1st.  White  chalk, 
^d.  Gray  chalk. 
3rd.     a)  Sand  containing  green  particles,  and  indistinct  organic  remains. 

b)  Marl  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  much  mixed  with  the  preceding  sand.    This  bed  contains 
nodules  of  a  more  compact  texture,  and  abounds  with  fossils,  though  from  the  soft 
nature  of  the  marl,  their  characters  are  not  determinable ; — and  it  is  from  hence  that 
the  subsided  masses  already  mentioned  have  come. 
4th.  The  blue   marl  of  Folkstone  (gauit),  containing  petrifactions  in  great  variety.     The 
hamites,  inoceramus,  a  particular  species  of  ammonite,  and,  above  all,  a  small  belemnite 
are  characteristic  of  this  bed. 
5th.  In  fine,  thick  beds  of  sand  and  sandstone  full  of  green  particles,  and  of  very  coarse  texture. 
I  perceived  no  organic  remains  in  this  bed^^  but  could  not  search  for  them  minutely. 

What  I  have  mentioned  sufficiently  shows^  that  the  Folkstone  clay  (or 
gauU)  is  separated  from  the  marly  beds  of  chalk  by  a  stratum  of  sand  and 
argillaceous  marl^  abounding  in  green  particles ;  and  is  on  the  other  hand 
itself  succeeded^  in  descending^  by  the  sand  and  stone  also  abounding  in 
green  particles^  which  occupy  the  shore  at  Folkstone. 
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XXII. — On  the  Volcanic  District  of  Naples. 
By  G.  POULETT  SCROPE,  Esq.,  P.G.S.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Read  March  3nd,  1837.] 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  bein^  for  the  most  part 
easily  accessible  from  that  much-frequented  capital,  have  been  described  in 
considerable  detail  by  many  geologists,  particularly  in  the  works  of  Menard 
de  la  Groye,  Necker  de  Saussure,  Brieslak,  and  the  lately  published  volume  of 
Dr.  Daubeny.  I  intend  therefore  in  the  following  memoir,  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  the  repetition  of  facts  already  made  public  through  these  well- 
known  channels,  and  to  confine  myself  to  such  observations  as  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  print,  and  such  general  views  of  the  subject  as  our 
continually  increasing  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  production  of  similar  forma- 
tions may  appear  to  warrant. 

I  consider  the  volcanic  district  of  Naples  to  include  not  only  Somma,  Vesu- 
vius, the  coast  of  Sorrento,  and  the  immediate  environs  of  Naples,  Pozzuoli, 
and  Cuma ;  but  also  the  islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia,  with  which  they  are  as 
closely  connected  in  composition  as  in  geographical  situation.  This  linear 
group,  which  ranges  N.E. — S.W.,  is  terminated  at  either  extremity  by  the 
two  principal  volcanic  mountains  of  Ischia  and  Vesuvius.  The  latter,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  previous  memoir,  seems  to  be  in  communication  with 
the  group  of  Albano  and  Rome,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Rocca 
Monfina  and  other  minor  vents  of  volcanic  matter  scattered  along  that  remark- 
able longitudinal  valley  which  divides  the  limestone  range  of  the  Sabine  hills 
from  the  principal  trunk  of  the  Apennines.  Another  chain  of  volcanic  pro- 
ducts seems  to  take  off  also  from  Ischia  towards  the  Ponza  group,  through 
the  islands  of  Ventotiene  and  San  Stefano,  maintaining  a  parallel  direction 
with  that  first  mentioned,  and  indeed  with  the  general  range  of  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  elevated  Apennine  strata,  at  the  foot  of  which  these  explosions 
have  found  an  issue. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  opinion  elsewhere  expressed, 
as  to  the  general  parallelism  of  lines  of  volcanic  eruption  to  the  nearest  linear 
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ranges  of  elevated  strata,  that  not  only  is  there  along  the  western  coast  of  Italy 
this  correspondence  between  two  decided  trains  of  volcanic  vents,  and  the  two 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Sabine  mountains  and  the  Apennines ;  but  also,  where  a 
massive  embranchment  breaks  off  from  the  latter  at  nearly  a  right  angle, 
forming  the  promontory  which  bounds  the  bay  of  Naples  to  the  S.E.  and  the 
almost  continuous  island  of  Capri,  a  corresponding  line  of  volcanic  vents  (viz. 
that  connecting  Vesuvius  wilb  Iscbia,)  is  found  to  take  off  from  the  principal 
line,  at  no  great  distance,  and  at  the  same  angle,  so  as  consequently  to  run 
parallel  with  the  transverse  elevated  range. 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  general  tendency  of  the  rocks  composing  the  secon- 
dary strata  to  yield  to  any  disruptive  force  along  fracture-linea  at  right  angles, 
or  nearly  so,  one  to  another,  it  will  appear  highly  credible  that  this  parallelism 
in  two  directions  of  the  ranges  of  elevation  and  eruption,  has  been  influenced, 
here  as  elsewhere,  by  that  general,  though  at  hrst  sight  insignificant,  cause. 

Within  the  space  above  limited,  the  volcanic  force  has  at  times  developed 
itself  in  single  eruptions,  from  a  considerable  number  of  irregularly  scattered 
points;  but  has  shown  a  decided  preference  to  two  principal  and  habitual 
vents,  Vesuvius  or  Somma,  and  Ischia.  These  by  the  accumulated  products 
of  repeated  eruptions  have  swelled  into  bulky  excrescences,  which  exhibit, 
though  with  some  difference,  the  characteristic  features  of  ordinary  volcanic 
mountains.  Of  the  two,  Ischia  has  been  decidedly  the  most  prolific  source  of 
erupted  matter;  since  that  portion  of  it  which  is  seen  above  the  water-level 
surpasses  Somraa  considerably  in  bulk,  and  a  great  part  of  its  mass  must  be 
supposed  hidden  by  the  sea.  These  two  mountains  also  differ  materially  in 
figure  and  constitution.  This  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  different  mineral 
character  of  the. lavas  which  each  has  emitted.  -* 

Somma  is  an  exceedingly  regular  volcanic  mountain,  though  on  a  small 
scale ;  its  lavas,  (at  least  all  that  are  disclosed  to  view)  are  of  leucitic  basalt ; 
and  although -its  conglomerates  are  not  entirely  basaltic,  some  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  pumice  and  feldspathose  lava-blocks,  yet  these  are  un- 
accompanied by  any  masses  of  trachyte  tn  sUu,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  scattered  fragments-of  some  of  the  inferior  beds  belonging  to  an  earlier 
eruptive  sra,  at  which  the  volcano  may  have  been  productive  of  trachyte,  and 
broken  up  by  some  of  the  later  paroxysmal  explosions. 

However  this  may  be,  all  the  visible  lavas  and  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
^omerates  of  Somma  are  basaltic ;  and  ovring  to  the  great  Jluidity  of  lavas  of 
this  mineral  character,  they  have,  when  protruded  from  the  common  vent, 
taken  their  course  in  spreading  sheets  done  the  outer  slope  of  the  mountain ; 
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aur^ were  spread  pretty  evenly  over,  them:  so  that  the  result. of  successive 
erbptioiis  of  this  kind  faaa  beenrthe  formation  of  a  very  regularly  conical 
mountain^  with  a  gradually  diminishing. slope  on  all  sides^  from  the  central 
heights  to  the  plain  around ;  exhibiting  in  the  ravines  that  farrow  its  sides, 
as  well  ad  in  the  abrupt  sections  afforded  by  the  walb  of  the  great  crater, 
its  composition,  of  repeatedly  alternating  beds  of  basalt  and  basaltic  conglome- 
rates, more  or  less  irregular  in  thickness,  but  dipping  uniformly  on  all  sides 
away  irom.theirent,  with  an  inclination  corresponding  exactly  to  the  external 
skpes  of  the  mountain. 

The  eruptions  of  Somma  seem  very  rarely  to  have  taken  place  from  any 
other  than  the  central  vent.  The  small  cone  on  which,  the  Camaldoli  della 
Torre  is  built,  and  those  still  smaller  ones  immediately  above  Torre  del  Greco, 
frilitih  were  thrown  up  by  the  erupticm  of  1794,  are  the  only  indications  of 
explosions  having  burst  forth  from  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  vast  number 
cf  vertical  basaltic  dykes  which  intersect  the  horizontal  beds  observable  inihe 
brokeactiffa  of  the  old  crater  (Atrio  del  Cavallo)  bear  witness,  however,  that 
the  kva  wa&^not  so-  frequently  ^evated  to  the  summit  of  the  .mountain  with- 
out occasioning  numberless  cracks  and  rents  in  its  inmost  structure ;  which, 
thaugb  6ccupied  immediataly  fay  the  liquid  lava,  seem  never  but  in  the  in- 
stances ^bove-mentioned,  to  have  opened  so  far  as  to  allow  the  eoq^losiona  io 
find  tbeiir  way  out  at  the  side  of  the  cone.  There  is  great  reason  to  conclude 
that  ihe  old  crater  of  Somma,  whose  steep  walls  now  half  encircle  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius,  waa  formed  by  the  celebrated  paroxysm  of  the  year  79 j  which  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny.  The  enormous  quantity.of  fragmentary 
matter  projected  into  the  air  by  the  explosions  of  that  eruption,  which  not 
ontybburied  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabias,  under  a  bed  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  but  seems  to  have  covered  Naples  itself  to  a 
depth  of  about  ten  feet,  (as  appears  in  the  excavations,  behind  the  Studii 
Reali  *,)  and  filled  the  atmosphere  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  complete 
darkness,  according  to  Pliny  the  younger,  for  nearly  three  days,  must  have 
left  a  proportinate  cavity  in  the  mountain..  The  very  analogous,  though  minor 
explosions  of  18S2,  which  completely  gutted  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  leaving  a 
crater  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  at  least  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth,  did  not 
eject  a  su£Bcient  body  of  ashes  and  fragments  to  cover  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain to  more  than  the  average  depth  of  a  foot;  nor  at  Naples,  though  the 

*  In  this  spot,  above  some  made  ground  containing  both  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  there  is 

'seen  a  deep  deposit  of  lapillo,  exactly  similar  to  that  under  which  Pompeii  is  buried^  and  which, 

from  the  way  in  which  its  strata  lie,  appears  to  have  been  formed  at  one  epoch,  most  probably 

that  of  the  eruption  of  Titus.    See  PI.  XXXIV.  fig.  1. 
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wind  mostly  set  that  way  during  the  twenty  days  continuance  of  the  eruption, 
did  they  fall  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  crater  produced  by 
the  eruption  of  79  ought  then  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  1822  in  the 
proportion  of  the  greater  mass  of  projected  fragments ;  and  the  apparent  size 
of  the  crater  of  Somma,  which  measures  about  three  miles  in  diameter,  iscer" 
tainly  rather  within  than  beyond  what  would  be  anticipated  from  this  coDsi- 
deration.  i 

In  this  view  then,  previous  to  the  eruption  of  79,  Somma,  or  rather  Vesu- 
vius, (for  it  had  then  but  one  appellation,)  was  a  regularly  conical  mountain 
with  perhaps  a  flattiah  or  but  slightly  depressed  surface  at  the  top ;  and  the 
scanty  notices  we  have  received  of  ita  figure  from  Strabo  and  other  writers  of 
that  period,  correspond  with  this  supposition.  The  eruptions  that  occurred 
after  this  epoch  must  have  thrown  up  a  parasitic  cone  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  crater;  and  if  we  suppose  the  walls  that  circumscribed  this  cavity  to 
have  been  considerably  lower  towards  the  sea  than  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  course  of  time  the  lava  produced  by  the  central  cone,  must 
have  filled  up  the  crater  so  far  as  to  pour  over  its  edge,  and  thence  descend 
towards  the  sea.  That  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  crater 
which  was  in  this  manner  over-flooded  nnd  rnncealed  from  view,  is  yet  marked 
out  most  clearly  by  a  terrace-like  projection  called  the  Pedamentina,  which 
encircles  the  base  of  the  recent  cone  of  Vesuvius  on  the  south  side,  and  exactly 
continues  the  circular  sweep  of  the  remaining  walls  of  the  crater  which  still 
exist  on  the  north ;  the  axis  of  the  present  cone  being  precisely.the  centre  of 
this  circle.  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  idea  of  the  entire  massive  cone 
of  Vesuvius  having  been  formed  since  the  year  79.  We  are  acquainted  with 
the  dates  of  above  6fty  very  considerable  eruptions  since  that  epoch ;  anA  less 
than  the  fourth  of  that  number,  were  they  as  productive  of  volcanic  matter  as 
the  eruption  which  broke  out  from  the  flank  of  ^tna,  and  overwhelmed  Ca- 
tania with  its  lava  in  1669,  would  have  sufficed  to  build  up  the  actual  cone  of 
Vesuvius*. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  tacts  in  the  history  of  Somma,  as  attested 
by  its  structure,  because  I  observe  that  the  mode  of  creation  of  this  very  sim- 
ple volcanic  mountain,  which  indeed  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  such  forma- 
tions, is  not  yet  generally  well  understood ;  and  that  writers  of  high  authority 
still  continue  to  speak, — sometimes,  of  its  craters  being  owing  to  the  falling-in 
of  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  instead  of  to  their  being  blown  into  the  air 
through  the  violence  of  its  explosions ; — sometimes,  of  the  whole  mountain 

*  That  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  was  formed  since  the  fear  79  A.D.,  was  the  opinion  of  Brieslak, 
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having  been  produced  by  the  elevation  of  flat  strata  on  their  edges  round  a 
centr^  aperture^  by  force  of  elastic  gases.  Von  Buch  is  the  inventor  of  this 
last  idea,  vrhich  Dr.  Daubeny  and  some  other  authors^  I  believe  Humboldt 
amongst  them^  support. 

Now  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  we  know  to  have  been  created^  not  in  this  imagined 
manner^  but  by  the  repeated  superposition  of  one  volcanic  bed  on  another^  all 
flowing  from  a  central  source ;  a  process  which  cannot  &il  to  produce  this 
peculiar  form  of  hill^  (as  is  shown  in  the  mud  cones  of  air-volcanoes^  which 
no  one  ever  thought  of  attributing  to  the  heaving  up  of  solid  strata  of  clay 
upon  their  edges).  Again:  the  crater  of  Vesuvius^  excavated  from  the  entrails 
of  the  volcano  by  the  eruption  of  1833^  shows  the  internal  structure  and  con- 
stitution of  this  cone  to  be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Somma^  as  seen  in  the 
Atrio^  del  Cavallo.  Their  external  figure  and  other  features  are  also  perfectly 
alike^  allowing  for  the  difference  in  size  and  age ;  and  it  would  be  therefore 
irrational  to  invent  for  the  cone  of  Somma  an  unexampled  mode  of  production^ 
entirely  different  from  that  by  whir.h  th^  sunie  volrano  has  created^  as  it  were 
before  our  eyes^  the  analogous  cone  of  Vesuvius.  The  argument^  if  conceded 
vrith  respect  to  Somma^  will  extend  of  course  to  the  other  regularly  conical 
volcanic  mountains  in  the  Canaries  or  elsewhere^  to  which  this  process  of 
formation  from  elevated  strata  has  been  attributed^ — the  Erkebung's  cratcre 
of  Von  Buch. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  continual  and  often  violent 
earthquake  shocks  which  accompany  the  eruptions  of  every  habitual  volcano^ 
are  connected^  or  rather  are  occasioned  by^  elevatory  expansions  of  the  solid 
beds  forming  the  frame-work  of  the 'mountain^  through  the  disruptive  force  of 
th<&%va  injected  from  below.  The  clefts  broken  in  this  way  across  the  sides 
of  the  cone  are  no  doubt  the  origin  of  many  of  those  deep  fissure-like  gorges 
(barancos)  which  furrow  the  slopes  of  JEtna,  Teneriffe^  and  other  volcanic 
mountains  of  a  large  size.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  parallel  and  sloping 
beds,  which,  with  a  qu&qufi-versal  dip  compose  every  such  mountain,  were  not 
deposited  horizontally^  or  otherwise  than  at  a  high  angle  of  inclination ;  and 
that  the  angular  elevation  they  have  since  sustained,  is  in  general  comparatively 
trifling : — in  short,  that  the  conoidal  form  preserved  by  an  habitual  volcanic 
mountain  in  every  stage  of  its  formation,  is  owing  to  the  same  obvious  cause 
which  communicates  the  similar  figure  to  a  simple  volcanic  hillock,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  single  eruption, — viz.  the  accumulation  of  erupted  matters  round  a 
central  orifice. 

To  return  to  Ischia. — Unlike  that  of  Vesuvius,  though  at  so  short  a  distance 
firom  it,  this  volcanic  vent  has  produced  not  a  single  leucite,  and  none  but 
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feldspatbose  lavas,  trachytes,  or  graystone  lavas  approaching  to  trachyte. 
These  (probably  owing  to  their  very  inferior  fluidity  compared  with  the  b*- 
saltic  lavas*,)  seem  rarely  to  have  flowed  in  thin  sheets  or  narrow  eUeama 
down  the  slopes  of  the  parent  mountain,  but  have  usually  taken  the  form  of  ' 
bulky  excrescences,  projecting  like  promontories  from  its  flanks  or  eummit; 
and  they  have  moreover  often  burst  out  from  lateral  openings  at  no  great 
height  from  its  base,  throwing  up  parasitic  cones,  consisting  of  fragmentary 
trachyte,  pitchstone,  spongiform  scoria  and  pumice,  and  usually  containing 
an  internal  basin.  The  mountain  has  thus  assumed  a  deformed  and  irr^ubr 
figuref,  though  still  preserving  a  general  tendency  to  the  conoidal;  and  tbii 
irregularity  has  been  no  doubt  much  increased  by  the  convulsive  elevator^ 
shocks  which  seem  to  have  rent  and  displaced  its  component  beds  on  many 
points,  as  well  as  by  the  vast  degradation  which  the  tufas  making  up  the 
greater  part  of  its  bulk  have  sufiered  from  atmospheric  and  aqueous  erosion. 

Of  these  tufas,  some  are  loose  and  incoherent,  others  indurated,  apparently 
by  intimate  mixture  with  water  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  in  the  manner 
of  the  trass  of  the  Rhine  volcanoes.  The  induiiited  have  of  cuurse  resisted 
the  agents  of  destruction  far  more  eflectually  than  the  incoherent ;  and  these 
therefore,  together  with  the  solid  lava-rocks,  form  the  most  prominent  masses 
of  the  visible  framework  of  the  mountain.  The  tufa  of  Ischia  bas  a  very  preva- 
lent tinge  of  green,  occasioned  apparently  by  the  intermixture  of  chloritic  pac^ 
tides,  or  of  augitc  under  some  casual  modification.  The  trachytic  lavas  of  the 
island  vai'y  much  in  mineral  character.  The  generality  are  dark  cotoiored, 
hard,  and  crystalline,  resembling  the  rock  of  the  Solfatara.  Some  are  remark- 
able for  very  large  a^lomerations  of  glassy  feldspar  crystak;  others  for  their 
zoned,  ribboned,  and  brecciated  appearance,  enveloping  rounded  as  well  aB  an- 
gular fragments  of  very  different  varieties  of  trachyte,  melting  into  their  matrix ; 
vrhich  cannot  but  recall  the  similar  nodules  that  occur  in  the  porphyries  of  the 
old  red-sandstone,  and  in  some  granites.  The  trachytic  hummock  called 
Monte  Tabor,  which  has  been  protruded  from  the  foot  of  a  large  cone  com- 
posed of  pumice  and  ashes,  caUed  Montagnone,  is,  in  part,  of  this  variegated 

*  The  nnivemlitj  of  the  fact,  that  noder  similar  circumstances  of  slopes,  Ac,  die  fetdspatbose 
laras  have  possessed  a  very  inferior  degree  of  fluidil;  to  the  ferruginous,  or  basaltic,  has  been  fully 
shown  in  another  publication  (Considerations  on  Volcanos,  pp.  0O.05),  and  attribnted  to  the 
inferior  specific  gravity  of  the  component  crjstallioe  particles;  which  when  the  comminutioD  of 
these  particles,  and  conseqaentlj  the  liqaidi^  of  the  mass,  was  the  same,  must  solely  detennine 
the  degree  of  its  Jluiditi/,  or  the  tendency  of  the  liquid  to  move  in  any  or  all  direction*  in 
obtdienee  to  the  force  of  gravity. 
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nature.  Elsewhere  it  passes  into  compact  and  slaty  clinkstone;  and  thence 
again  into  a  very  large-grained  and  saccharine  trachyte^  of  a  dead-leaf  colour^ 
cmnposed  of  glassy  felspar.  It  rests  t)n  an  outcropping*  bed  of  tertiary  clay^ 
faff  of  shells;  (of  the  subapennlne  formation^)  which  is  extracted  foi:  making 
pottery^  from  excavations  opened  under  3the  trachyte^. 
'^ :  The  Lava  del  Arso,  produced'by  the  Caption  of  1 303^  has  heen  fully  de- 
scribed by  preceding  writers.  The  point  from  which  it  issued  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain  is  marked  by  a  very  Gfmall  crater  surrounded  by  a  circular  ridge 
composed  of  loose  black  and  red  scori»/ containing  numerous  felspar  crystals^ 
qiongy^  lights  and  ai^[Mroaching  (as  do  all  the  scorisB  of  the  graystone  lavas) 
to  pumice.  Near  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Epomeo^  the  highest  eminence 
of -this  conoidal  island^  are  distinct  trtu^es  of  two  very  large  craters^  That 
fiEiciiig^he  south  seems  to  have  been  of  very  large  dimensions^  and  the  prin- 
cipal vent  of  the  explosions  of  the  volcano. 

.  .Vesuvius  and  Iscbia  stand  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  district  I  have  un- 
deftakmi  to  describe^  The  interval  between  them  presents  a  considerable  num- 
bar  of  ridgy  and  more^or  less  insulated  hills^  of  very  inferior  size  and  height^ 
rising  from  the  sea-shore^  or  from  the  general  level  of  the  plain  of  the  Terra 
di  Laveto^  l^hey  are  composedy  without  exception,  of  trachytic  congfiTmerate 
(or  tu&);i4>f  which  the  greater  part  is^  consolidated  into  a  rock  resembling 
trass  ;BXkd,  though  exceedingly  light  and  porous^  of  sufficient  coherence  to  be 
in  general  use  at  Naples  as  building-sto^e«^  This  rock  is  stratified^  or  rather^ 
like  most  i^vial  conglomerates^  txmed  'by  alternating  layers  of  different-sized 
fragquents.  Above  it^  is  generally  seen  a  series  of  similar  and  conformable 
layers  of  incoherent  tufa  or  lapiUo ;  of  which  also  the  flat  ground  between  and 
wtbvMd  the  hills  consists  to  the  etkreme  depth  disclosed  by  ravines  or  other 
excavations.  :        i 

Many  of  these  hills  have  the 'ordinary  figure  of  simple  volcanic  cones^  with 
a  central  depression  or  crater.  Such  are  the  Monte  Barbaro^  the  Solfatara^ 
Astroni^  Capomazzay  the  hills  surrounding  the  Lago  d'Avemo^  the  Monte 
Nuovo^  the  western  point  of  Procida/tbe  Capo  di  Misenoy  and  the  little  island 
of  Nisida.  Others  have  the  form  of  iteep  and  narrow  ridges^  only  partially 
embracing  the  hollows  which  appear  to  have  been  their  craters ;  whilst  some 


*  In  the  autumn  of  the  last  jear,  1827^  and  since  this  paper  was  read,  an  earthquake  has  de- 
stroyed the  village  of  Casamicciola,  which  is  built  in  part  over  these  excavations ;  and  indeed  some 
accounts  attribute  the  catastrophe  solely  to  the  falling  in  of  the  ill-supported  roofs  of  these  clay- 
pits,  but  it  was  probably  a  slight  local  earthquake  that  occasioned  their  subsidence.  Vesuvius 
having  been  wholly  quiescent  since  its  ebullition  in  1822,  it  would  be  nothing  surprising  if  the 
eroptive  force  of  this  volcanic  focus  were  to  find  a  new  vent  for  a  time  in  Ischia. 
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ridges  run  lengthways  to  a  considerable  distance  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  and 
offer  few  external  indications  of  their  volcanic  nature. 

The  uniform  internal  slruelure  and  composition,  however,  of  these  hills' 
which  is  here  and  there  observable  in  ravines,  quarries,  or  abrupt  cliffs  under- 
mined by  the  breach  of  the  sea,  proves  them  all  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
same  process;  namely,  the  accumulation  of  fragmentary  trachyte  and  pumice 
projected  from  one  or  more  volcanic  apertures.  Their  component  strata  are 
invariably  mantle-shaped,  t.  c.  dip  both  ways  from  the  axis  of  the  ridge,  a  cha- 
raclerislic  feature  of  all  volcanic  cones,  dependent  on  their  peculiar  mode  of 
formation,  and  nhich  may  be  employed  as  a  very  useful  and  accurate  guide 
towards  fixing  llie  localities  of  extinct  vents  of  eruption.  The  northern  escarp- 
ment of  the  Capo  di  Mieeno  exhibits  this  structure  very  satisfactorily,  as  like- 
ivisc  does  the  sea-ward  bluff  of  the  isle  of  Nisida,  and  the  segment  of  a  crater 
in  the  bay  of  Baise  near  the  village  of  Bacoli. 

The  only  one  of  these  hills  of  which  the  date  is  kno%vn  is  the  Monte  Nuovo, 
thrown  up  in  the  year  1538  ;  and  this  differs  in  no  material  points  from  the 
others,  except  that  its  constituent  fragments  have  rather  less  of  felspar  in  their 
mineral  composition.  Its  scoria:  are  indeed  mostly  filamentous,  passing  into  pu- 
mice, CtRhcavier  and  ofa  darker  colour  than  the  ordinary  type  of  this  mineral; 
and  the  fragments  of  solid  lava,  of  which  a  very  large  quantity  is  scattered  over 
the  outer  slopes  of  the  hill,  approach  to  clinkstone  in  appearance,  are  schis- 
tose, and  often  (which  is  remarkable,)  veined  with  laminaa  of  pitchstone.  in- 
deed many  pieces  are  met  with  that  contain  passages  from  an  earthy  cliok- 
stone  to  pitchstone^  and  thence  into  pumice.  In  these  specimens  it  appears 
evident  that  the  dinkstoae  has  been  partially  changed  by  fusion  into  pitch- 
itone,  and  this  by.  the  sudden  development  of  aeriform  fluids  into  pumice. 
These  different  modificationB  of  the  same  substance  alternate  with  one  another 
in  repeated  zones  within  the  same  block,  and  are  such  as  would  probably  he 
produced  bjr  exposing  to  artificial  beat  a  mass  of  this  rock,  in  which  some 
laminae  might  be,  from  their  peculiar  mineral  character  or  fineness  of  grain, 
inclined  to  enter  into  fusion  more  readily  than  others.  The  more  or  less  rapid 
cooling  of  the  substance  has,  here,  at  least,  had  no  effect  in  modifying  its 
texture. 

Next  to  the  Monte  Nuovo,  the  cone  which  may  be  judged  to  have  been 
most  recently  produced  is  that  of  the  Solfatara,  whose  well  known  phenomena 
attest  that  a  mass  of  lava  still  exists  beneath  it  at  an  intense  temperature,  send- 
ing forth  through  superflcial  fissures  torrents  of  aqueous  vapour  impregnated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     This  gas,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
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af  remairkable  alterations  in  both  the  tiifa  and  compact  trachyte  on  which  it  is 
deposited :  the  former,  from  the  gf eater  feicility  with  which  it  is  penetrated  by 
the  acid,  being  affected  to  a  great  depth;  the  latter  only  superficially.  Sul- 
phates of  alumine,  iron,  lime/magnesia/and  soda,  result  from  the  decomposition 
of  these  rocks  by  the  sulphuric  acid ;  and  their  'silex  left  nearly  pure,  in  the 
form,  of  a  white  earthy  powder,  is  carried  down  by.  the  rains,  and  deposited  in 
thin',beds  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  crater.  The  very  porous  nature,  of  these 
beds  no  doubt  occasions  the  loud  reverberation  produced  when  they  are 
struck  sharply,  which  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  existence  of  a  vast  vaulted 
cavity  beneath.  They. consist  of  a  very  fine  white. clay,  indurated  by  heat» 
an4  ^penetrated  by  numerous  vesicular  cavities,  occasioned  by  the  generation 
of -some  gaseous  fluid  during  its!  consolidation :  in  all  probability  by  the  rare* 
faction  of  the  air  or  water  it  contained,  while  exposed  in  the  soft  state  of  mud 
to  the  influence,  of  the  heat: transmitted  from  the  volcanic  focus  below.  This 
hardened  clay  is  divided  into  the  finest  laminss,  much  thinner  than  paper^  has 
the  appearance  of  tripoli,  and  might  probably  be  applied  to  the  same  uses. 

I  have  in  another  place*  dwelt  sufficiently  at  length  on  the  futility  of  sup* 
posing  any'cavity,  vaulted  or  not,  to  exist  under  a  volcano.  The  very  circum* 
stance  of  the  violent  protrusion  of  solid  and  liquid  matters,  which  constitute 
the  characteristic  phsenomena  of  an  eruption,  sufficiently,  proves  that,  so  for 
from  there  being  at  that  time' any  empty: space. beneath  it,  there  is  too,  little 
room  for  the  mass  of  heated  matter  already  confined. there  in  a  state  of  enor- 
mous tension  by  the.  weight  and  tenacity  of  the  overlying  rocks^: and  which  in 
consequence  at  length  uplifts  or  bursts:  through  them  with  a  sudden  and 
violent  intumescence.  After  every  eruption,  the  residuum  of  ebullient  lava 
left  in  the  volcanic  focus,  having  been  by  the  generation  of  vapour  through* 
out  its  substance  cooled  down  below  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
mass,  begins  immediately  to  receive  rather  than  to  part  with  caloric,  and  con- 
sequently to  augment  not  to  diminish  its  tension.  No  cavity  can  therefore 
be  formed  during  this  time. 

The  Solfatara  has  produced  a  massive  current  of  trachyte,  which  stretches 
with  a  gradual  sk>pe  in  the  form  of  a  rocky  promontory,  into  the  sea.  The 
upper  extremity  (caUed  Monte  Olibano)  impends  over  the  crater  of  the  Solfa- 
tara in  a  precipitous  cliff.  It  is  hardly,  necessary  to  say  that  the  crater  must 
of  course  have  been  hollowed  out  by  aeriform  explosions  subsequently  to  the 
flowing  of  this  lava,  which  is  a  decided  trachyte,  but  varies  extremely  in  grain^ 
texture,  and  even  in  mineral  character.  The  upper  part  of  the  current'  con- 
tains much  less  augite  than  the  lower,  and  its  felspar  crystals  are  larger  and 

*  Considerations  on  Volcanos,  p.  207>8. 
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more  numerous.  The  upper  parts  are  also  porous  and  cellular;  while  the  inte- 
rior of  the  rock  is  as  compact,  hard,  and  crystalhne  as  granite.  Indeed  (his 
stone  is  quarried  for  ornamental  purposes, — such  as  columns, — taking  an  ex- 
cellent polish,  and  when  worked  up  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  gray 
granite.  Irregular  fissures  divide  it  into  rude  prismatic  masses.  Blocks  of  a 
dark-coloured  and  dense  pumice,  of  porphyritic  pitchstone,  and  pearlatone  of 
a  dull  greenish  colour,  occur  among  the  ejected  fragments  strewn  ovet  the 
outer  slopes  of  the  cone. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  the  chemical  proceiises  which  are 
continually  carried  on  by  Nature  in  the  Soltatara,  but  which  has  not  to  my 
knowledge  been  described  by  any  of  its  visitors,  is  the  abundance  of  globular 
concretions  formed  of  concentric  lamins,  which  are  created  in  the  decomposed 
trachyte,  evidently  by  the  exertion  of  the  affinities  of  some  of  its  elemental^ 
molecules,  to  which  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  gave  the  requisite  freedom 
of  action.  Other  globular  concretions,  but  of  a  more  simple  structure,  (piso* 
lites,)  are  common  in  the  loose  conglomerate  of  this  and  the  other  neighbour^ 
ing  hills,  and  owe  their  origin  most  probably  to  drops  of  rain  ftdling  on  very 
finely  comminuted  volcanic  ashes,  and  uniting  them  into  spherical  globules  j  ' 
a  phienomenon  that  happened  before  my  eyes  on  the  surface  of  Vesuvius^  ' 
during  the  rains  which  followed  the  copious  showers  of  ashes  thrown  up  hf 
that  volcano  in  October  18S3.  The  Solfatara  is  recorded  as  having  been  in 
eruption  A.D.  1 180;  and,  if  this  account  is  to  be  credited,  the  present  crater 
of  (his  hill  must  have  been  produced  at  that  late  epoch.  This-  idea'  is  cer* 
tainly  supported  by  the  great  heat  still  evolved  with  the  vapoura  from  iu 
bottom,  and  also  by  the  occurrence  of  a  small  bed  Af  a  light  and  scoriform 
ttackiytiG  Iav<a,  of  recent  aspect,  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Olibano,  mting 
irpon'  the  Mrata  of  looae  tufa  ^hich  cover  the  principal  mass  of  trachyte. 
The  whole  hill  in  this  case  nkust  bave  possessed  a  somewhat  different  figure 
fimm  the  present,  when  it  bore  the  name  of  Colles  Leucogei^  thougb  that 
name,  and  the  early  celebrity  of  its  hot  mineral  springs,  prove  its  pbeenomena 
to  bave  but  slightly,  tf  at  all,  varied  in  the  interval. 

'  Next  perhaps  to  the  Solfatara  in  recentness  of  origin,  we  should  rank  the 
smaU  hill  celled  Capo-nmznt,  a  cone  of  great  regularity  occupying  the  interval 
between  that  hill  and  the  Monte  Barbaro.  It  has  a  circular  but  shallow  crater 
at  the  summit,  nearly  filled,  indeed,  by  the  washings  from  the  very  friable  strata 
which  encircle  it.  These,  as  well  as  the  whole  substance  of  the  hill^  consist 
of  a  loose  conglomerate,  composed  of  extremely  silky,  light,  and  fibrous  pu- 
mice, and  its  detritus.    Similar  fragments  are  scattered  thinly  on  the  surface 


mouldy  and  were  probably  prqjeoted  there  by  the  eruption  which  produced 
the  hill  of  Capo^maeza  at  no  yery  di$tant  period. 

The  cone  of  Astroni  is  remarkable  for  i)ts  wide  and  deep  crater^  surrounded 
by  almost  perpendicular  banks ;  for  the  occurrence  of  a  small  parasitic  cone 
in  the  middle  of  the  flat  plain  which  forms  the  floor  of  this  cavity;  and  for  the 
rock  of  trachyte^  similar  to  that  of  Olibano^  which  shows  itself  on  one  part  of 
^e  basin^  cropping  out  from  the  conglomerate  which  composes  the  chief  part 
of  the  cone. 

The  hills  that  encircle  the  Lakes  Avemo  and  Agnano  have  nothing  peculiar 
in  .their  constitution ;  consisting,  like  the  last,  of  beds  of  loose  feldspathose  con« 
generate  containing  large  blocks  of  pumice.  The  Lago  d'Averno  was  Sbl^ 
thomed  during  my  residence  at  Naples  by  Captain  Smith,  who  had  the  kindr 
ness  to  communicate  the  result  to  me.  It  appears  to  be  from  100  to  102  feet 
in  depth ;  beginning  to  shoal  in  gradually  on  all  sides^  at  a  distance  of  about 
forty  feet  from  the  bank.  The  Lago  d'Agnano  is  a  much  larger  and,  I  believe, 
shaUower  basin :  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  its  resulting  equally  from 
volcanic  explosions ;  though  the  hills  thrown  up  around  appear  to  have  been 
much  de&ced^  and  their  declivities  smoothed  by  meteoric  agency,  and  perhaps 
also  by  the  addition  of  ejected  matter  from  other  neighbouring  vents.  There 
is  a  strong  resemblance  between  this  lake-basin  and  that  of  Kloster-laach  near 
Andemach^  which  is  however  somewhat  hi^tf.  The  Lago  di  Ronciglione 
in  die  territory  of  Viterbo  is  another  very  similar  cavity,  and  encircled  by 
hills  of  precisely  the  s^ne  aspect  and  structure.  All  are  evidently  craters  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  and  rapid  explosions  of  a  ^roxysmal  eruption. 

The  Monte  Barbaro,  (the  Gaurus  inanis  of  Juvenal,)  though  one  of  the 
largest  and  highest  cones  of  the  PhlegrsBan  fields,  is  nevertheless  evidently 
the  product  of  but  a  single  eruption.  The  crater  is  extremely  deep  and  large, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  circular,  and  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  two 
breaches  exactly  facing  one  another,  on  the  east  and  west, — ^which,  however, 
do  not  penetrate  half-way  down  to  the  flat  and  cultivated  plain  that  occupies 
the  bottom  of  this  remarkable  cavity.  The  rent  to  the  west  fronts  the  Monte 
Nuovo,  and  was  probably  caused  by  some  convulsive  shock  attendant  on  the 
eruption  of  1538.  Monte  Barbaro  is  composed  throughout  of  indurated  tufa, 
stratified  in  a  direction  exactly  conformable  to  its  surfaces  both  internal  and 
external,  and  therefore  dipping  away  on  either  side  of  a  supposed  vertical  and 
cylindrical  band  dropped  from  the  ridge  of  the  cone. 

The  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  convent  of  Camaldoli,  to  the 
north  of  Naples,  is  still  higher  than  that  last  described ;  measuring  1643  feet 
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from  the  sea.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  regular  in  form  or  structure. 
There  are  appearances  of  a  crater  on  the  side  towards  Naples,  but  the  thicfe 
woods,  with  which  its  elopes  are  covered,  render  this  indistinct.  The  opposite 
side  facing  the  north  presents  a  very  steep  escarpment;  at  the  foot  of  which, 
near  the  village  of  Pianura,  a  massive  bed  of  trachytic  lava,  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  loose  conglomerate,  crops  out  from  under  the  prodigious  thick- 
ness of  indurated  tufa  which  composes  all  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain. 
This  rock  is  quarried  copiously,  being  in  great  request  at  Naples  for  stejw, 
flagging,  jambs,  and  all  purposes  which  require  a  harder  materia)  than  the 
tufa.  It  is  known  there  by  the  name  of /'/perno*.  The  galleries  pierced  for 
the  extraction  of  this  stone,  run  a  considerable  way  under  the  hill.  It  is  an 
earthy  and  porous  trachyte  of  a  dark  ash-gray  colour,  of  which  the  base  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  crystals  of  felspar,  with  a  very  few  of  augite,  but 
is  interspersed  in  a.  remarkable  manner  with  lenticular  or  flattish  masses;  of  a 
much  darker  and  harder  substance,  in  which  augitic  matter  predominates,  and 
of  which  the  texture  is  close-grained,  and  structure  cellular.  It  would  seem 
that  there  has  taken  place  throughout  this  lava  a  concretionary  separation  of 
the  augilic  from  Ihe  felspathose  particles,  apparently  analogous  to  the  process 
by  which  (lints  are  formed  in  chalk,  or  lenticular  nodules  of  marl  in  clay.  The 
.  diflference  of  texture  and  structure  between  the  parts  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  in  the  size  of  their  grain  ;  the  augitic  matter  being  fine,  the 
feldspatbose  coarse;  owing  to  which,  the  latter  remain  separated  by  pores  or 
rude  interstices,  while' the  former  was  sufficiently  liquid  to  allow  of  the  for- 
mation of  vesicles.  The  augitic  concretions  are  lengthened,  as  was  observed 
by  Brieslak,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  lava  appears  to  have  flowed  ;^^ 
fact  which  proves  the  concretionary  process  to  have  taken  elTect  before  the 
lava- had  settled  completely  in  its  present  situation. 

A  trachytic  lava  with  nearly  the  same  characters,  and  aptly  illustrating  this 
peculiar  internal  modification  of  the  piperno,  is  met  with  amongst  the  products 
of  the  neighbouring  volcano  of  Rocca-Monfina  near  Sessa  and  St.  Agata,  and 
likewise  at  Sorrento.  In  these  places  the  feldspathose  base  of  the  rock  is  still 
more  earthy,  porous,  and  loosely  granular  than  at  Pianura ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguishable  from  tufa ;  and  the  augitic  concretions 
are.  also  more  fine-grained,  compact,  and  vesicular,  so  as  to  resemble  spongi- 
form scoriEe.    It  is  obvious  that,  in  proportion  to  this  ditference  in  bulk  of  the 


*  This  must  not  be  confoundHl  with  the  term  Piperin 
merale  of  a  leucitlc  rack,  of  volcaaic  origin,  vbich  occ 
ueighboiirhoDd  of  Rome. 


,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  conglo. 
rs  at  j\Ibano  and  other  points  in  the 
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respectiYe  mineral  particles  of  the  la?a^  will  have,  been  the  facility  afforded  ta 
the  minute  augitic  matter  to  agglomerate^  by  a  sort  of  drainage  through  the 
coarse^  porous^  and  loosely  aggregated  mass  of  felspar  crystals^. 

The  rock  which  formed  the  Acropolis  of  that  most  ancient  Greek  city^ 
Cumas^  has  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages^  lost  the  characteristic  figure^  but 
still  retains  the  structure^  of  a  volcanic  cone.  From  the  midst  of  the  tufa  of 
this  hill  a  masitive  rock  of  trachyte  emerges^  which  varies  very  much  in  mi- 
jieral  character^  being  in  some  places  identical  with  the  rock  of  the  Solfatara^ 
in  others  a  complete  clinkstone.  Parts  are  zoned  with  concretionary  blotches 
and  stripes  of  very  different  texture  and  mineiral  composition/like  the  piperno; 
and  others  pass  into  a  breccia  from  the  quantity  of  what  appear  to  be  enveloped 
fragments  and  nodular  masses  of  variously  coloured  trachyte^  resembling  pre- 
cisely on  these  points  the  rock  of  Lacco  in  Ischia. . 

To  the  south  of  Cumae  rises  the. Monte  di  Procida/a  long  ridgy  hill  com- 
posed of  a  trachytic  conglomerate  in  irregular  strata^  which^  on  the  sea-ward 
side^  are  observed  to  rest  upon  a  thin  bed  of  trachytic  lava  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  colour  of  this  rock  is  .nearly  black/ notwithstanding  it^  feld- 
spathosa  nature^  and  -  that .  it  fuses  before/the  blowpipe  into  a  light-coloured 
gkds;  its  texture  is  earthy  and  porous^ '  fracture  uneven  ;  it  contains  nume- 
rous very  brilliant  crystals  of  glassy  felspar^  and  the  interior  of  almost  every 
block  or  division  of  the  rock  consists  of  porphyritic  pitchstone^  appearing  to 
proceed  firom  its  partial  fusion.  .  No  well-defined  limit  separates. this  lava  from 
the  conglomerate  above,  which,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  pass  into  it  by  the 
fusion  of  its  finer  particles,  and  the  torrefaction  of  the  larger.  The  conglo- 
merate envelops  large  loose  fragments  of  granite  and  syenite.  It  would  seem 
that  this  bed,  or  rather  horizontal  dyke,  has  either  been  originally  of  great 
extent,  or  that  similar  circumstances  have  produced  the  same  peculiar  appear- 
ances on  three  or  four  neighbouring  points ;  for,  at  about  three  hundred  3'ards 
distance,  a  rocky  ledge  rises  from  the  sea,  (called  Scog/w)  delle  pietre  arse, 
-The  rock  of  burnt  stones),  composed  of  a  pitchstone  coated  with  earthy  lava, 
and  enveloping  halfrmelted  fragments  of  various  kinds,  exactly  like  that  of  the 
Monte  diProcida ;  and  the  eastern  angle  of  the  island  of  Procida,  .immediately 
opjposite  and  more-  than  a  mile  distant,  exhibits  a  similar  bed,  which  is  here 
seen  to  rest  upon  as  well  as  to  support  the  conglomerate,  the  whole  being 
covered  by  stratified  tufa. 

The  same  island  presents  traces  of  three  or  four  distinct  craters,'  which  have 

*  For  other  examples  of  this  concretionary  process  in  lavas,  see  the  Paper  on  the  Ponza  Isles. 
Ante,  page  195. 
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been  much  degraded,  owing  to  its  exposure  to  a  heavy  sea-sweil  both  from  the 
norlh-west  and  south.  It  appears  composed  throughout  of  a  fraine-work  of 
indurated  tufa  covered  with  strata  of  the  same  substance  in  an  incoherent 
state.  One  bed  of  trachytic  lava  enveloped  in  the  tufa,  is  visible  in  the  cliSs 
on  the  north-western  aide  of  the  island  *. 

The  promontory  of  Misenum  baa  been  once  a  very  perfect  cone  with  a 
regular  crater,  but  the  action  of  the  waves  baa  worn  it  away  nearly  to  the 
centre,  by  which  a  fine  natural  section  is  afforded  of  the  mass  of  indurated 
tufa  of  which  it  consists.  The  mantle-form  disposition  of  the  strata  dipping 
away  from  the  circular  ridge,  already  noticed  as  characteristic  of  a  volcanic 
cone,  is  no  where  better  exemplified  f. 

The  island  of  Nisida  also  is  a  small  but  very  regular  cone,  with  a  crater 
into  which  the  sea  has  at  length  effected  its  entrance,  by  a  breach  on  the 
western  and  exposed  side.  The  bluff  cliffs  disclosed  by  this  continual  degra* 
dation  show  the  same  internal  structure  as  those  of  Misenum  |. 

Close  upon  Nisida  rises  the  promontory  of  Pausilipo,  a  long  and  narrow 
ridge,  connected  with  three  or  four  similar  hills  called  the  Vomero,  Capo  di 
Chine,  and  Capo  di  Monte,  which  rise  immediately  behind  Naples,  and  on 
a  part  indeed  of  which  that  town  is  built.  All  are  composed  chiefly  of  solid 
tufa,  stratified  mantle-wise  ;  but  though  they  partly  embrace  three  or  four  de- 
cidedly crateriforra  basins,  they  have  little  of  the  regularity  of  ordinary  cones. 
In  the  solid  tufa  quarried  out  of  these  hills  I  have  found  shells  of  the  genera 
OBtrea,  cardium,  buccinum,  and  patella,  differing  in  nothing  from  the  species 
that  at  present  inhabit  the  bay  of  Naples :  also  pieces  of  unmineralized 
wood,  retaining  great  flexibility  of  fibre,  and  burning  with  a  slow  Same  and  a 
resinous  smell.  The  loose  conglomerate  of  Capo  di  Chino  envelops  burnt  and 
half-fused  fragments  of  indurated  tu&  passing  into  porphyrilic  pitchstone, 
masses  of  this  last  substance  with  a  minute  globular  concretionary  structure 
(pearbtone),  and  others  passing  into  complete  obsidian ;  besides  pumice,  and 
a  great  variety  of  feldspathose  lavas  in  fragments.  At  Capo  di  Monte  vertical 
veins  are  observed  to  penetrate  the  hard  tufa-roch.  They  are  from  six  inches 
to  two  feet  in  width,  and  consist  equally  of  tufa,  but  of  a  very  fine  grain,  ex- 
tremely bard,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  seamed  with  parallel  stripes  of 
a  coarser  grain.  The  appearance  of  these  veins  suggests  the  idea  of  thejr 
having  resulted  from  fissures  formed  in  the  tufa  before  it  was  entirely  conso- 
lidated, and  filled  by  a  deposit  of  its  finest  particles,  from  the  water  that 
exuded  into  the  cleft  from  either  side.     Indeed  the  hard  tufa,  of  which,  as  is 

*  Se«  Plate  XXXIV.  fig.  S.  f  Ibid.  %  See  Plate  XXXIV.  fig.  4. 
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steki  from  the  foregoing  account^  the  volcanic  hills  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples  are  almost  exclusively  formed^  seems  evidently  to  owe  its  coherence^ 
like  the.  trass  of  the  Rhine  provuices^  to  a  setting,  or  aggregative  process 
trbich  took  place  in  a  body  of  finely  triturated  trachyte  intimately  mixed  with 
water,  as^that  fluid  drained  off,  or  was  squeezed  out  by  the  incumbent  pres- 
sure. In  the  formations  under  review,  this  admixture  with  water  appears  to 
hinre  beeiK  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  volcanic  vents  having  burst  out 
umiar  the  levd  of  the  sea,  though  in  so  shallow  a  spot  that  the  accumulated 
ejectioa^  soon  raised  the  cones  to  a  certain  height  above  the  water*level;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  materials  subsequently  thrown  up,  falling  dry  on 
the  sitfiace  of  the  newly-raised  island,  remained,  in  a  loose  state.  Every  one 
of  the  hiib  in  question  is  indeed  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  by  strata  of 
loose  tufaceous  conglomerate,  conformable  and  sometimes  graduating  into  the 
bard  taia  below.  The  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  thrown  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  Lucffine  lake,  has^  like  the  other  hills^  a  foundation  of  indurated  .tufiai 
covered  by  loose  conglomerate.  The  same  loose  arenaceous  conglomerate, 
buteividently  Sftratified  by  water,  composes  the  flat  spaces  between  the  volcanic 
hills^  and  also  the  surfece  of  the  whole  plain  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  up  to 
the  foot  <tf  the  Apennines ;  penetrating  even  their  principal  valleys  to  a  consi- 
derable height, — as  for  example  those  of  M addeloni,  Caserta,  &c., — having 
to  all  appeuance  been,  drifted  there  by  the  sea  at  a  time  when.it  washed  the 
base  of  that  chain. 

It  seems  then  that  this  part,  at  least,  of  the  western  coast  of  Italy  has  suf- 
fered an  elevation  of  some  hundred  feet  since  the  epoch  of  eruption  of  the 
greater  number  of  volcanic  mouths  whose  products  we  have  been  employed 
in  examining,  and  which  are  certainly  much  more  recent  than  the  tertiary  or 
subapennine  formation.  In  this  elevation,  it  is  at  least />ro6a6/e  that  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Apennines  shared ;  and  indeed  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  lime- 
stone cliffs  of  the  Monte  Circello  and  the  Calabrian  coast,  which  are  in 
some  parts  thickly  perforated  by  recent  lithophagi  at  a  height  of  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  present  level  of  the  sea*. 

Whether  this  elevation  took  place  at  once,  or  by  successive  heavings  ac- 
companying the  earthquakes  which  have  habitually  affected  the  Western  Apen- 
nines, from  Rome  to  Palermo,  is  a  question  which  it  requires  further  inquiries 
to  elucidate.  From  my  own  observations,  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  any 
sensible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  level  of  the  land  and  water 
round  Naples  since  the  Roman  aera,  (the  few  facts  which  have  been  brought 
forwards  to  support  the  idea  of  such  change  being  contradictory,  and  to  be 

*  See  Broccfai,  Cat.  rag.  passim,  and  Bibl.  Ital.  1822. 
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otherwise  explained);  and  for  this  reason  1  should  prefer  the  conclusion, — thatr- 
the  rise  of  the  plains  of  Campania  from  below  the  sea  was  produced  by  some  \ 
convulsive  crisis  of  subterraneous  expansion,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  long  j 
obstruction  of  the  superficial  ventSj — those  natural  safety-valves  that  by  their 
occasional  activity  at  present,  may  be  supposed  to  obviate  the  recurreoce  of  i 
such  tremendous  operations. 

The  south-eastern  side  of  tlic  bay  of  Naples  likewise  contains  some  scat- 
tered volcanic  formations.  They  show  themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the  lime- 
slotie  mountains,  both  at  Vico  and  Sorrento.  No  crater  or  reg;ular  cone  is 
discoverable;  but  unequal  deposits  of  tufa  enveloping  massive  beds  of  tra-  i 
cbytic  lava,  of  an  ash-gray  cx)lour,  extremely  light,  porous,  earthy,  and  brittle;. 
8ho%v  themselves  on  many  points;  particularly  around  Sorrento,  where  they. 
form  a  plain  backed  by  a  crested  range  of  limestone,  and  appearing  to  have' 
been  levelled  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  though  it  is  now  raised  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  actual  shore, — an  additional  fact  in  favour  of  t 
recent  elevation  of  Ibis  line  of  coast. 

.\t  the  Punto  di  Catnpanella,  the  extremity  of  this  promontory  (which  b 
itself  composed  of  a  sandstone,  probably  the  new  red,  cropping  out  from  below 
the  great  formation  of  Apennine  limestone  near  Massa),  another  deposit  of  | 
tufa  is  met  with,  which  contains  masses  of  obsidian  coloured  with  variousi 
shades  of  blue,  and  frequently  showing  the  small  globular  concretionary 
structure  (pearlstone).     The  globules  are  concentric,  but  not  radiated. 


XXIII. — Supplementary  Remarks  on  the  Strata  of  the  Oolitic  Series, 
and  the  Rocks  associated  with  them y  in  the  Counties  of  Sutherland 
and  Ross,  and  in  the  Hebrides. 

By  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  Esq.,  Sec-G.S.  F.R.S.  F.L.S. 

[Read  Nov,  16th,  1827.] 

Having  revisited  the  district  of  Brora  and  those  other  tracts  in  the 
Hebrides  which  I  described  in  a  memoir  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Geolo^cal  Society*,  and,  upon  this  latter  occasion^  having^  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  Professor  Sedgwick's  company,  I  am  enabled  to  make  some 
farther  observations,  and  to  present  many  illustrative  fossils,  in  addition  to 
those  noticed  in  the  former  list ;  which  serve  to  confirm  the  existence  and  order 
of  superposition  of  the  strata  of  the  oolitic  series. 

I  must,  however,  preface  these  observations  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crystalline  rocks  which  flank  these  secondary  deposits  on  the  east 

coast  of  Sutherland. 

Granite, 

The  promontory  called  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  which  constitutes  the  north- 
eastern termination  of  the  deposits  of  the  oolitic  series  in  Sutherland,  has  been 
described  as  a  ''  granitic  rock,  composed  of  much  felspar  and  quartz,  with  a 
green  substance  in  a  decomposed  state  which  may  have  been  micaf ."  Now, 
although  such  is  the  prevailing  character  near  its  junction  with  the  secondary 
strata,  an  examination  carried  on  more  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  has  detected 
so  many  examples  of  well  crystallized  mica,  that  this  rock  must  be  considered 
a  true  granite;];. 

In  the  previous  memoir  I  stated,  that  wherever  this  rock  comes  in  contact 
with  the  beds  of  the  oolitic  series,  the  latter  are  compounded  into  a  remark- 
able breccia  :  and  recent  observation  has  not  only  fully  confirmed  the  conclu- 
sion which  I  drew  from  these  phasnomena;  viz.  '^that  the  granite  of  this 

♦  Ante,  page  293.  t  Page  294. 

-^  This  rock  of  the  Ord  has  been  described  bj  Professor  Jameson  as  ^^  compact  graoite  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  qaartz."— Jlftnera/o|f^ :  Scottuh  Isles,  p.  259. 
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coast  must  have  been  elevated  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the 
oolitic  strata*/'  but  has  also  led  Professor  Sedgwick  and  myself  to  the  con- 
viction, that  it  has  been  upheaved  in  a  solid  form^  and  that,  in  breaking 
through  those  submarine  deposits  which  might  not  perhaps  have  been  origi- 
nally in  contact,  it  has  so  fractured  and  dislocated  their  beds  as  to  have  pre- 
pared them  for  reconsolidation  in  the  state  of  a  brecciated  rock. 

At  the  Ord  of  Ciiitliness  this  granite  occupies  a  vertical  clilVupon  the  coast 
for  nearly  two  miles,  throwing  otF  the  old  red  conglomerate  on  its  northern 
flank  towards  the  plains  of  Caithness ;  whilst  to  the  south  it  forms  a  lower 
and  broken  cliff  somewhat  within  the  sea  line,  and  which  occasionally  pro- 
truding on  the  shore,  exposes  upon  its  edges  the  brecciated  rock.  This 
breccia  is  exclusively  derived  from  the  oolitic  series  of  this  coast,  the  frag- 
ments of  which,  consisting  of  shale,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  fossil  organic 
remains,  are  united  into  a  compact  mass  by  a  calcareous  cement;  which, 
near  the  Ord,  has  a  stratilied  appearance,  rising  from  ledges  below  the  tidal 
level  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  the  cliff,  and  dipping  S.E.  at  a  high 
angle.  Thence  to  Navidale  the  shore  is  formed  of  the  breccia,  and  the  cliff 
of  granite;  but  the  latter  is  here  so  decomposed  as  to  assume  the  general  cha- 
racter which  induced  me  to  apply  the  term  "  granitic  rock  "  to  the  whole. 

The  higher  portions  of  the  cliflf  are  covered  by  thick  diluvial  accumulations 
derived  from  the  primary  mountains  of  the  interior.  In  one  situation,  well 
crj'stallized  granite  protrudes  upon  the  shore;  and  there  the  brecciated  beds 
in  contact  with  it  are  tilted  at  high  angles,  in  various  directions  from  the  sub* 
jacent  points  of  the  crystalline  rock ;  but  as  soon  as  the  granite  recedes  inland, 
the  regular  strata  (the  fragments  of  which  form  the  breccia)  begin  to  occupy 
tbeir  regular  places  in  the  series  exhibited  on  this  coast. 

The  extraordinary  appearances  accompanying  a  contact  of  the  granite  with 
these  deposits  near  Portgower  have  been  cursorily  noticed  f  ;  but  they  merit 
a  more  detailed  description.  The  sandstone  and  shale  rising  from  the  shore 
at  a  moderate  inclination,  occupy  both  sides  of  a  ravine,  where  the  superior 
beds  are  first  seen  assuming  arched  and  tortuous  forms,  apparently  owing  to 
irregular  and  fractured  masses  of  the  lower  beds,  which  are  driven  upwards,, 
and  wedged  vertically  into  overlying  shale. 

On  further  ascending  the  stream,  all  the  strata  on  both  banks  from  the  base 
to  tbe  summit  are  observed  to  be  broken  up  into  countless  fragments,  and  in 
one  part  to  form  a  conical  hillock  resting  upon  the  granite  which  is  disclosed 
in  the  bed  of  the  bum.  These  phenomena  seem  clearly  to  prove,  not  only 
that  tbe  granite  has  beea  elevated  after  the  deposition  of  the  overlying  strata. 
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but  aho  that  tke  amouiit  of  disturbance  <m  the  latter  10  proportioned  to  the 
d^riee  of  {>roximity  of  the  former.  Hence  we  might!  e^pec^^  that  wh^r$  the 
gmnite  disappMr?;  ia  more  fiiU  t  devdiopihent  of  the  teooiul^ry  strata  would 
take,  place^^'-^d  such  is  the  case  in.  thia  district  i  lor  with  the  recession  of  the 
gxianitic  ridg^e,.fhe'regulw  formations  ^f  tbe  oolitic. series^  from  the  sandstone 
ef  the  calcareons  grit  down' t<>  the  base  of  the  inferior  oolite^  are  laid  open^ 
induding  the  coal-field  of  Brora  *% . 

^  Thin  bands  of  primary  slaty  rocks  are  occasiqfnally:  interposed  between  the 
granite  and  the  secondary  deposits. along  the  inland  boundary  of  the  vale  of 
Brora»  These  consist  chiefly  of  a  quartzose  gaeiss,  and  their  occurrence  in 
the  chasm  above  Glyne  Kirk  has  already  been  noticed  f:  they  have  since 
been  observed  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet  which  falls,  into  the  river  Brora 
near  the  loch  of  that  iiame,  where  they  dip  E.N.E.  55^  are  traversed  by 
numerous  veins  of  granite^  and^  as  above  Clyne  Kirk^  are  here  also  sur-i 
Mounted  by  an  unconformable  mountain  of  red  conglomerate. 

Granite  of  the  Sutora  of  Cromarty. 

In  my  first  visit  to  these  remarkable  elevated  ridges  I  was  unable  to  examine 
their  structure  in  detail^  being  prevented  by  stormy  weather  from  disembark- 
ing at  various  interesting  points  under  their  precipitous  and  rugged  cliffs.  I 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  employ  nearly  all  my  time  in  collecting  organic 
remains  from  those  detached  beds  upon  the  shore,  which  have,  I  hope,  been 
identified  with  the  lias  of  English  geologists. 

I  have  since  ascertained  that  the  portion  of  the  Sutors  which  consists  of 
primary  rock,  is  chiefly  a  feldspathose  and  quartzose  gneiss,  much  foliated, 
and  generally  nearly  vertical ;  but  in  many  situations  so  decomposed  as  not  to 
be  distinguishable  from  some  varieties  of  the  granite  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness. 
This  gneiss  is  associated  with  subordinate  slaty  rocks,  hornblendic  and  talcose, 
and  is  repeatedly  traversed  by  large  and  small  veins  of  true  granite. 

Many  writers  have  contended  (and  it  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted), that  the  granite  must  have  been  in  a  fluid  state  at  the  period  when 
these  veins  issued  from  its  mass ;  and  others  have  further  presumed  that  the 

*  When  the  granite  recedes  from  the  coast,  the  beds  assume  their  natural  and  low  degree  of 
inclination,  varying  from  horizontality  to  dips  never  ezceediog  20^.  In  the  previous  memoir  on 
this  district  and  in  the  accompanying  map,  the  angle  of  dip  at  DunrobioL  Strathsteveo,  and  other 
places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coal.field,  has  been  rated  too  high ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  granite  approaches  the  coast  at  Portgower,  some  of  the  beds  which  form 
r^fs  on  that  shore  are  inclined  at  the  high  angle  of  80^  instead  of  70^,  as  marked  in  the  map. 
See  PI.  XXXI.  t  Ante,  page  295,  PI.  XXXI.  fig.  1 ,  «. 
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gneiss  must  then  also  have  been  in  a  state  of  softness.  But,  in  whatever 
mode  these  r&mifying;  and  tortuous  veins  in  primary  rocks  may  have  been 
produced,  a  very  different  explanation  is  requisite  to  account  for  the  fractured 
and  brecciated  beds  of  the  oolitic  series  which  accompany  the  elevation  of  the 
granite  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland.  There,  it  is  evident,  that  the  granite, 
when  upheaved,  could  not  have  been  in  a  fluid  state,  since  it  has  neither  pene- 
trated nor  overflowed  the  contiguous  masses  of  solid  breccia.  In  such  situa- 
tions therefore,  the  disturbing  rock  was,  at  the  period  of  its  elevation,  most 
probably  in  a  compact  and  crystalline  form ;  in  which  case,  when  forced  up 
against  the  overlying  strata,  it  must  have  fractured  the  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  shale,  thus  preparing  the  materials  which,  when  re-cemented,  formed  the 
breccia  above  described.  But  we  have  additional  evidence  of  the  elevatioa 
of  the  granite  en  masse  upon  this  N.E.  coast  of  Sutherland,  where  it  has  not 
only  brecciated  the  beds  of  the  oolitic  series,  but  has  also  thrown  up  the  red 
conglomerate  to  the  summits  of  many  of  the  mountains,  whose  bases  consi^ 
either  of  granite  or  of  gneiss  charged  with  granitic  veins.  In  these  positions, 
the  old  red  conglomerate  which,  when  undisturbed,  passes  beneath  the  oolitic 
series,  and  its  coal-field  of  Brora,  presents  that  anomalous  appearance  repre- 
sented in  Pi.  XXXI.  fig.  2.  which,  without  explanation,  might  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  its  being  an  overlying  deposit. 

If  an  adequate  cause  be  required  to  explain  the  great  upheaving  of  the 
granite  upon  this  coast,  may  we  not  seek  for  it  in  some  deeply  seated  volcanic 
agency,  struggling  in  vain  to  expand  its  forces  from  beneath  the  vast  mass  of 
primary  rocks  of  which  the  mountains  in  the  north-eastern  Highlands  are 
composed  P  In  reasoning  upon  this  subject  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  trap 
shows  itself  in  association  with  primary  rocks  on  the  north-eastern  coast.  This 
is  however  no  objection  to  the  hypothesis  here  started,  for  trappean  or 
porphyritic  rocks  may  have  acted  upon  the  base  of  the  primary  mountains 
as  disturbing  agents,  without  traversing  the  superincumbent  mass  so  as  to 
appear  on  their  surface.  On  the  contrary,  trap  being  developed  to  a  prodi- 
gious extent  among  the  secondary  formations  in  the  Hebrides  and  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  may  it  not  be  presumed  that  these  latter  deposits,  owing  to  their 
structure  and  their  extent,  were  more  easily  traversed,  altered,  and  even 
obliterftted  by  igneous  operations  of  which  they  afford  so  many  indications? 

fled  Conglomerate. 
I  offer  no  additional  remarks  upon  the  varied  relations  of  that  widely  ex- 
tended conglomerate  which  succeeds  to  the  oolitic  series,  as  it  will  hereafter  be 
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diBtrict  I  may  here  state,  that  the  subdiviBiona,  irhich  we  hope  to  establish, 
iDdace  me  to  assign  that  portion  of  it  which  flanks  the  Brora  coal-Beld  to 
the  old  red  sandstone. 

Oolitic  Series. 
Denudation  of  Braambury  and  Hare  hills. 

The  limestone  and  sandstone  of  these  hilts  constituting  the  highest  beds  of 
the  Brora  district,  have,  by  means  of  their  abundance  of  characteristic  fossils, 
been  identified  with  the  calcareous  grit  beneath  the  coral  rag.  I  remarked 
in  my  former  paper,  that  these  hills  probably  owe  their  present  form  to  denu- 
dation ;  which  supposition  is  now  confirmed  by  the  exposure  on  their  surface 
of  innumerable  parallel  small  fiirrows  and  irregular  scratches,  both  deep  and 
shallow, — Buch,'in  short,  as  can  scarcely  have  been  produced  by  any  other  ope- 
ration than  the  rush  of  rock-fragments  transported  by  some  powerful  current. 
Upon  my  first  visit,  these  markings  being  only  imperfectly  visible  in  one 
situation  near  the  quarries,  I  was  unwilling  to  enlarge  upon  the  fact ;  but 
Mr.-  Barton,  the  director  of  these  works,  has  since  cleared  away  the  turf  from 
other  parts  of  the  surface,  and  these  operations  have  uniformly  exposed  si- 
milar phsDomena.  These  hills  have  been  swept  free  of  all  gravel,  except  on 
the  NL  and  S.  of  E.,  towards  which  points  the  beds  are  prolonged  into  the 
plain  of  Oyne  Milltown,  where  there  is  a  thick  accumulation  of  boulders  of  the 
dd  red  conglomerate  mixed  up  with  the  softer  detritus  of  the  denuded  hills. 
The  furrows  and  scratches  appear  to  have  been  made  by  stones  of  all  sizes, 
whtch  (with  the  occasional  exception  of  lines  slightly  diverging,  probably 
occasioned  by  the  smaller  pebbles  coming  forcibly  in  contact  with  the  larger,) 
preserve  a  general  parallelism  with  a  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.*  By  a  pro- 
longation of  these  lines  into  the  interior,  the  boulders  of  red  conglomerate  may 
be  traced  from  the  plain  of  Clyne  Milltown  to  the  mountain  range  which  is 
composed  of  that  rock,  and  particularly  to  the  precipitous  escarpments  on  the 
south  of  Loch  Brora.  Although  the  dip  varies  much  on  the  different  sides  and 
summit  of  the  denuded  hills,  being  about  20°  north  on  their  north-western 
flank,  and  only  10**  E.  near  the  quarries ;  still  in  all  such  situations  the  furrows 
and  scratches  preserve  an  uniform  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  thus  indica- 
ting the  great  force  of  a  current,  unaltered  in  its  course  by  any  inequalities  of 
the  surface  over  which  it  rolled.  These  appearances  so  closely  resemble  those 
in  other  places  described  by  Sir  James  Hall  and  Dr.  Buckland,  that  further 
detail  seems  unnecessary ;  and  the  large  slabs  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  the  Society,  completely  elucidate  the  case. 
*  Bj  ccmipui. 
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In  the  annexed  tabular  arrangement  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the  additional 
fossils  which  the  district  of  Brora  has  afforded;  and  they  will  be  found  to  con- 
Grm  the  comparison  which  has  been  established  between  these  strata  and 
tliose  of  the  English  oolitic  series  included  between  the  calcareous  grit  of  the 
coral  rag  and  the  base  of  the  inferior  oolite. 

Western  Islands. 
Loch  Slaffin. — Skye. 
Freshwater  Formation*. 
No  iadicationB  of  secondary  strata  in  a  higher  part  of  the  series  than  the 
upper  portions  of  the  great  oolite  had  been  noticed  in  my  previous  memoir  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Hebrides :  but^  as  masses  of  shale  and  other  beds  are  found 
in  elevated  positions  in  the  Isle  of  SkyCj  between  the  coast  and  the  central 
chain  of  trappean  hills  of  which  the  Storr  forms  the  leading  feature,  it  might 
be  conjectured  without  further  evidence^  that  some  of  these  belong  to  a  still 
higher  part  of  the  secondary  formations.  In  confirmation  of  Ibis  opinion  may 
be  stated  the  important  fact,  that  in  the  low  and  ruinous  cliSs  of  blue  shale 
associated  with  zeolitic  and  amygdaloidal  trap  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of 
l.^ch  Slaffin,  were  found  during  my  late  excursion  with  Professor  Sedgiviclc 
flattened  masses  of  shelly  limestone  containing  five  species  of  cyclas,  one  palu- 
dina,  one  neritina  ?  one  ostrea,  one  mytilus,  and  some  undescribed  bivalves.  It 
adds  materially  to  the  interest  of  these  remains,  that  two  species  of  the  cyclas, 
the  paludina,  and  the  ostrea,  prove  to  be  identical  with  the  fossils  of  one  of 
the  upper  beds  of  the  weald  clay  described  by  Dr.  Fitton  as  occurring  in 
Swanage  Bay,  Dorsetshire,  and  In  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  a  decided  indication  of  a  formation  of  freshwater — or,  at  all  events,  of 
asstuary — origin,  which  had  never  before  been  traced  north  of  Aylesbury  in 
En^and ;  and  this  would  seem  to  prove,  tha^lthough  the  continuity  of  such 
deposits  may  have  been  more  limited  in  extent  than  those  of  marine  origin, 
Btill  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  a  deposit  of  the  former  class  in  England, 
may  at  the  same  epoch  have  been  producing  corresponding  effects  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  in  other  widely  distant  localities. 

Oolitic  Series  in  the  Hebrides. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  highest  observed  beds  of  the  oolitic 
series,  representing  the  cornbrash  or  forest  marble,  are  traversed  by  several 
trap  dykes  at  Beal  near  Portree  in  Skye.     One  of  these,  consisting  of  por- 
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phyritic  g^reenstone^  bifurcates  upoD  reaching  the  summit  of  the  cHff*.  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  and  myself  ha?e  since  observed^  that:  the  extremities  of 
the  horizontal  prisms  of  which  the' larger  branch  of  this  dyke  is  composed^ 
consist  of  a  dark  green  pitchstone^  forming  a  band  of  about  four  inches  in 
thickness/ wfaicfa^  wfaiere  not  disintegrated^  b  seen  in  contact  with  the  fossil 
limestone;  the  latter  being  apparently  unaltered  in  its  character.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  existence  of  pitchstone  in  association  with  so  recent  a 
formation  in  Scotland  has  been  hitherto  noticed^  and  the  &ct  is  of  importance 
in  assisting  us  to  limit  the  antiquity  of  those  trap:;rocks  which  contain 
that  mineral.  In  the  Isle  of  Arranf  it  is  extensively  devdoped  in  the  new 
red  sandstone^  from  which  formation  it  appears  to  have  extended  upwards 
through  all  the  beds  of  the  oolitic  series  in  the  Hebrides ;  for  we  again  met 
with  it  at  Garsaig  on  the  south  coast  of  Mull,  forming  the  principal  part  of 
one  of  the  numerous  tn^  dykes^  which  there  traverse  the  lias  and  inferior 
oolite.  This  latter  dyke  is  about  four  feet  in  widths  and  is  formed  of  hori- 
zontal prisms^  the  extremities  of  which  consist  of  thin  coats  (two  inches  thick 
each)  of  blueish  compact  felspar  rock,  followed  on  either  side  by  broader  bands 
of  greenstone^  the  centre  being  composed  of  about  two  feet  of  dark  green  por- 
phyritic  pitchstone ;  some  veins  of  which  penetrate  through  the  exterior 
zones:  Another  trap  dyke  on  this  shore  cuts  through  the  lias^  indurating 
the  beds  in  contact^  and  sending  out  numerous  veins^  one  of  the  largest  of 
which  envelops  fragments  of  the  lias  shale  including  gryphites  and  belem- 
nites. .  In  this  and  many  other  situations^  particularly  in  the  cliffs  east  of  Loch 
Buy;{;^  the  presence  of  the  trap  seems  to  have  converted  the  lias  into  Lydian 
stone^  and  the  sand  of  the  inferior  oolite  into  a  compact  siliceous  rock; 
whilst^  in  an  equal  number  of  cases  throughout  the  Hebrides^  the  intrusive 
rock  traverses  the  beds  of  these  same  deposits  without  producing  the  slightest 
alteration  in  them.  The  altered  masses^  however^  chiefly  predominate  in 
those  places  where  the  masses  of  basaltic  trap  are  of  the  greatest  magnitude ; 
as  on  the  south  coast  of  MuU^  at  the  Inimore  of  Carsaig^  or  at  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Buy^  and  on  the  north-eastern  coasts  of  Skye. 

The  organic  remains  collected  on  this  last  occasion  in  various  parts  of  the 
Western  Islands  §^  comprise  many  characteristic  fossils  tending  to  confirm 
the  comparison  already  instituted^  and  to  identify  these  deposits  with  the 
oolitic  series  and  lias  of  English  geology.     If  assiduous  fossilists  could  devote 

♦  Ante,  page  310  ;  and  see  PI.  XXXI.  Gg.  4. 

t  A  memoir  has  recently  been  read  before  the  Geological  Society  on  the  Secondary  Strata  of 
the  Isle  of  Arran,  in  i^hich  Professor  Sedgwick  and  myself  have  asagned  the  sandstone  of  the 
sonth-easfeni  and  southern  coasts  of  that  island  to  the  new  red  sandstone. 

t  See  PI.  XXXV.  §  See  the  Supplemental  Table,  page  365. 
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a  sufficient  period  to  the  examinatioo  of  these  coasts,  they  would  find  a.« 
rich  harvest  in  those  splendid  cliffs  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Skye,  which, 
belweeo  Portree  and  Holm,  rise  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet, 
and  also  in  those  of  Scrapidale  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Rasay  where  the  escarp- 
ment is  equally  magnificent ; — both  of  which  exhibit  the  several  formations 
from  tlie  cornbrash  down  to  the  lias.  In  these  localities  the  beds  abovemen- 
tioned  are  perhaps  as  fully  developed  as  in  any  part  of  England  ;  for  the  trap, 
which  80  generally  obscures  the  stratification  in  the  Hebrides,  is  here  omitted ; 
and  the  beds,  being  usually  horizontal  and  tittle  altered,  afford  a  vast  variety 
in  their  zoological  contents. 

It  has  been  deemed  impossible  to  load  the  pages  of  the  "  Transactions  " 
with  the  numberless  details  which  are  exhibited  in  the  detached  coast  sections  - 
of  the  Hebrides ;  but  the  following  account  of  the  succession  of  beds  forming 
a  part  of  the  N.E.  coast  of  Skye,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  conclusions  of  this  and  the  preceding  paper  are  founded. 
At  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  valley  of  Bealj  the  high  ridge 
of  trap  recedes  from  the  cliff,  and  ranging  round  to  the  western  flank  of 
Holm,  from  Scoribrick  to  the  Storr,  leaves  an  elevated  elliptical  plateau  about 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  its  greatest  width.  The  whole  section,  as  exhibited  in  the  cliffi 
commencing  at  the  western  end  of  this  plateau,  and  terminating  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  near  the  Prince's  Cave,  presents  the  following  descending  order, 

1 .  Sandstone,  appearing  at  the  base  of  the  trap,  and  also  seen  io  the  green  talus  sloping  from  it. 

M 

2.  Shell;  limestone,  representing^by  its  structure  and  organic  remains  combrash  and  forest  marble, 

about  fort;  feet. 

3.  Great  white  sandstone,  fiftf  or  sixty  feet  thick,  overlaid  hy  a  thin  bed  of  fissile  shale.     The 

lower  beds  more  slaty,  containing  vegetable  impressions,  and  passing  gradually  into 

4.  Shale  and  sandstone,  alternating  in  bands,  and  forming  another  projecting  terrace  perhaps 

two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick.  Few  fossils  were  observed  in  these  beds,  but  much  car. 
bonaceous  matter,  and  some  obscure  impressions  of  vegetables. 
C.  A  lower  calcareous  zone,  the  npper  beds  of  which  (twenty  or  thirty  feet  thick)  consist  of  cal- 
ciferons  sandstone,  containing  small  tiodules  of  indurated  limestone  grit  with  fos^ls,  and 
having  thin  layers  of  shale  with  belemnites.  The  belemnites  are  also  found  in  subordinate 
sandy  beds. 

5.  Shale,  dark  blue,  much  more  unctuous  than  the  shale  No.  4,  containing  many  fossils  of  the 

inferior  oolite,  as  belemnites,  terebratule,  &c.,  with  small  blue  caltiareons  concretions, 
which  mark  the  dip  of  the  strata. 

7.  Base  of  cliff.    Sandstone  of  inferior  oolite  with  very  large  concretionary  nodules  of  limestone, 
contMoine  the  pecten  gquival vis,  ammonites  Murchisona.  Sic. — thirty  feet  ei 
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The  beds  numbered  5,  6^  7^  may  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  inferior 
oolite ;  No.  5  only  differing;  from  No.  7,  in  not  having  nodules  of  the  same 
enormous  size^  and  in  exhibiting  in  its  upper  portion  a  passage  into  the  car- 
boniferous sandstone.  Shale^  No.  6^  is  thus  decidedly  included  in  the  inferior 
oolite.  These  alternating  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale  are  both  in  their  mode 
of  groupings  character^  and  contents^  identical  with  the  strata  above  the  alum 
shale  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  All  this  section^  from  the  great  white  sand- 
stone^ No.  3,  which  forms  the  principal  projecting  terrace  of  the  plateau^  is 
best  seen  at  one  view  from  a  small  waterfall^  situated  about  half  way  between 
the  Prince's  Gave  *  and  the  western  termination  of  the  escarpment.  This 
waterfiedl  successively  exposes  each  of  the  formations^  and  shows  in  a  remark- 
ably distinct  manner  the  shale  overlying  the  lowest  or  fossil  beds  of  the 
inferior  oolite. 

The  deposits  of  the  oolitic  series  have  further  been  observed  extending  to 
several  localities  where  they  had  not  been  previously  noticed.  On  the  North- 
east coast  of  Mull^  at  or  near  Tobermory^  the  sandstone  of  the  inferior  oolite 
is  quarried  for  buildings  and  is  seen  resting  upon  lias^  containing  the  Gry- 
phasa  incurva^  the  whole  being  overlaid  by  zeolitic  trap.  The  same  secon- 
dary formations  are  found  on  the  mainland  side  of  the  Sound  of  M uU^  in  M or- 
vem  and  Airdnamurchan^  indicating  a  probable  continuity  at  a  former  period 
with  those  of  the  islands.  Lastly^  we  discovered  lias  limestone  at  Applecross^ 
on  the  western  coast  of  Rosshire^  directly  opposite  to  the  great  development 
of  the  same  system  in  Skye^  Rasay^  and  Pabba.  At  Applecross  the  beds  rise 
from  the  southern  shore  of  a  small  bay^  at  a  gentle  inclination^  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  levels  and  repose  upon  the  red-sand- 
stone of  the  western  coasts  which  here  swells  into  very  lofty  mountains^  the 
strata  dipping  to  the  N.W. 

A  section  near  the  mill  at  Applecross  exposes  the  following  beds  associated 
with  the  lias  limestone. 

No.  1.  Beds  of  shale  and  sand  slightly  calcareous  with  many  imperfect  fossils ;-— one  foot  to  one 
and  a  half. 

2.  Blueish  limestone  containing  wood,  pentacrinites,  gryphites,  ammonites,  pinnae,  &c.,  with 

sand  occasionally  interposed  ; — two  ijo  three  feet. 

3.  Calcareous  gray  gritty  limestone,  compact,  quartzose,  and  void  of  fossils,  but  charged 

with  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime ; — four  feet. 

4.  White  conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter; — three  feet. 

*  One  of  the  numerous  stalactitic  caves  on  the  shores  of  these  islands :  it  is  said  to  have 
afforded  shelter  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  Edward. 
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Tbe  iHunc  coued  (ritli  vUto 


N«.  S.  lapare  calctCeroui  gnj  gritlj  Unmioae. 

0.  Blaeish  ]iaM4tao«  with  a  stractnr«  approacliiiig  h>  oolili 

(alcsn^Mi  powtler.  ' 

The  blue  limestone,  No.  s,  occupies  a  part  of  the  shore,  where  it  fiwiua  J 
natural  quay  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards.     In  appeaiance  < 
and  fussiU,  it  i»  identical  with  that  of  Broadford  Jn  Skye.     The  calcareou 
conglomerate.  No.  4,  also  agrees  with  a  fitmilar  bed  at  Broadford,  and  is  not ' 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  while  pebbly  conglomerate  in  the  lias  at  Shep- 
ton  Mallet,  Somerset,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol;  whilst  ibe  oolitic 
blue  limestone.  No.  6,  has  a  precise  equivalent  in  beds  of  lias  at  Cowbrid^e, 
(Glamorganshire  *. 

These  beds  at  Applecross  arc  of  high  geological  interest,  and  lead  us  to 
!iuppn)>e  tliat  they  must  have  been,  at  one  period,  connected  with  the  similar 
analogous  deposits  in  the  opposite  islands,  which  have  been'already  noticed 
with  great  accuracy  of  detail,  by  Dr.  MacCulIoch,  in  his  "  Western  Islands." 

There  are,  however,  some  beds  in  Lucy  Bay,  Skye,  belonging  to  the  very 
lowCKt  part  of  thiii  scries,  n-hichj  although  agreeing  in  position,  and  in  some 
of  their  characters,  with  those  Just  described,  still  seem  to  claim  a  distinct 
enumeration,  from  a  peculiarity  of  composition  in  some  of  them,  aad  from 
their  containing  verj'  remarkable  organic  remains  : — 


No.  1. 


Upper  beds  of  gray  compact  limestone  of  conchoidal  fnctvra 

courses  of  calcareous  sand'ilone  inclosing  bclcmnitcj. 


2.  Thin  I>eds  of  compact  blue  limestone  with  grTphiles. 

3.  Thicker  bed*  of  grajish  limestone,  with  bunches  of  potjpifers  of  the  genns  astrea,  which 

mncb  resemble  those  of  the  madreporile  limestone  in  the  carboniferons  series  ;  but  at  the 
tame  time  it  mast  be  observed,  (hat,  in  the  oolitic  series  of  England,  coralline  bodies 
are  occasionally  found  even  in  the  lowest  beds  of  lias,  as,  for  instance,  near  Sodbnrj. 

4.  CalciferoDS  grit. 

i.  Concretionary  l>ed  (two  feet  thick),  containing  a  compressed  mass  of  fossils,  apparently 
those  of  (he  lias ;  the  weathered  surface  of  the  rock  displaying  madrepores. 

6.  Greenish  marly  sandstone,  passing  into  a  yellow  and  green  concretionary  mass,  which,  on 
fracture,  discloses  large  flakes  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  whole  of  these  beds  do  not  exceed  forty  feet  in  thickness ;  and,  by 
their  gentle  dip  to  the  N.  W.,  they  are  carried  under  the  dark-coloured  raica- 

*  For  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  oolitic  Has  at  Cowbndge,  Glamorganshire,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Bnckland,  whose  description  of  it,  and  also  of  the  lias  conglomerate  at  Shepton  Mallet 
(Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  501,  303.  N.S.),  applies  very  aptly  (o  the  varieties  of  lias  at  Broadford,  Lncy, 
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ceous  shale  of  the  adjoining  island  of  Pabbd.  This  shale  appears  therefore/ 
iron)  its  position^  to  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lias  ; — a  conclusion  which 
is  strikingly  confirmed  by  a  most  abundant  suite  of  well  preserved  fossils^  of 
which  the  greater  number  of  the  species  have  been  identified  as  characteristic 
of  that  forination. 

By  way  of  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  oolitic  series  of  the  Western 
Islands^  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Section  (PL  XXXV.)  which  exhibits 
the  succession  of  those  deposits  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Skye^  from  the  highest 
beds  in  Trottemish  in  a  descending  order  through  the  contiguous  isles  of 
Rasay^  Scalpa^  and  Pabba^  to  the  lowest  has  limestone  of  Broadford  and  Lucy. 
In  this  section  the  overlying  and  intrusive  trap  rocks  are  entirely  omitted^  and 
the  regular  strata  are  alone  represented.  It  is  from  this  observed  order^  com- 
bined with  the  characteristic  fossil  shells  in  the  several  beds^  that  satisfactory 
evidence  has  been  obtained  for  the  establishment  of  the  groups  described  in 
this  and  the  preceding  Memoir.  At  Applecross^  only  one  small  trap  dyke  has 
been  noticed ;  and  the  strata  being  there  undisturbed^  the  lias  is  superimposed 
on  the  red  sandstone  of  the  west  coasts  in  an  order  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  described  on  the  east  coast  near  Cromarty.  From  these. instances  of 
junction,  in  situations  so  far  distant  from  each  other^  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  lias  and  oolitic  series  of  the  North  of  Scotland  succeeded  generally  to 
the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate^  occupying  perhaps  large  tracts^  of  which 
isolated  patches  are  all  that  now  remain  ;  owing  to  the  elevation  of  granite^ 
the  intrusion  of  trap,  and  various  other  operations  which  may  have  subse- 
quently affected  the  earth's  surface. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  former  part  of  this  memoir,  two  small  patches 
of  blue  clay,  one  of  which  is  about  forty  feet  thick,  containing  organic  remains, 
have  been  discovered  overlying  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  in  a  ravine 
at  Gamrie*,  near  Troup  Head,  Banffshire.  Through  the  urbanity  of  Dr.  Knight 
and  Mr.  A.  Murray  of  Aberdeen,  the  Geological  Society  was  furnished  with 
a  portion  of  these  fossils ;  they  consisted  entirely  of  fish,  too  imperfect  to  be 

♦  I  examined  this  coast  in  detail,  Sept.  1826 ;  but  at  that  period  the  existence  of  these  fossils 
at  Gamrie  was  unknown,  and  they  were  only  discovered  in  the  subsequent  winter  by  a  great  fall 
of  blue  shale,  occasioned  by  the  overflow  of  a  mill-course.  Professor  Sedgwick  and  myself 
having  in  our  recent  excursion  passed  by  another  route  to  the  south,  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  the  locality ;  and  I  have  therefore  availed  myself  of  the  information  communicated  by 
the  gentlemen  named  in  the  iexi. 
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identified,  imbedded  in  calcareous  nodules  of  a  subcryBtalline  radiating  Bbrous 
structure.  Better  preserved  specimens  of  these  same  nodular  ichtbyolites  have 
since  been  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Christie,  through  Mr.  G.  Anderson  of 
Inverness  ;  and  from  an  examination  of  these,  Mr.  Pentland  has  been  enabled 
to  give  the  following  interesting  description.  "  Among  the  ichthyolitea  of 
Gamrie,"  Mr.  P.  observes,  "  there  appear  to  be  at  least  two  distinct  species. 
The  first,  an  abdominal  fish,  with  a  single  dorsal  fin,  placed  oyer  Uie  anal ; 
characters  which  belong  to  the  genus  Esox  of  the  older  zoologists :  to  this 
character,  which  places  the  ichthyoHte  in  the  natural  order  Esocii,  may  be 
added,  its  large  pentagonal  scale-Sj  and  that  very  peculiar  structure  of  the 
caudal  fin,  in  which  the  radii  all  arise  beneath  the  vertebral  prolongation  ;  a 
character  existing  in  the  fossil  fish  of  Caithness  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murchi- 
son  *,  and  in  the  Lepisosteus  among  living  species. 

"  The  second  ichthyolite  is  evidently  also  an  abdominal  fish,  but  of  a  very 
different  species,  if  not  of  a  distinct  family ;  although  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  specimevis  do  not  permit  me  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  fins,  or  to  judge  how  far  the  two  species  resembled  each  other  in  that 
very  peculiar  structure  of  the  caudal  fin  observed  in  the  former.  This  second 
species,  however,  possesses  a  combination  of  characters,  which  seems  to  distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  ichthyolites  I  have  seen ;  namely,  having  the  fins 
covered  with  very  fine  quadrangular  scales,  a  character  employed  by  Cuvier 
lo  distinguish  the  family  of  Squamiplnnfe  in  his  Ichthyological  arrangement. 
The  scales  on  the  body  are  disposed  obliquely,  as  in  the  ichthyolites  of  Tbu- 
ringia,  and  in  those  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  England  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bones  of  the  head  are  covered  with  osseous  papills  or  mamillary 
processes,  as  in  certain  species  of  Silurus,  and  in  the  fossil  Dapedium  of 
the  lias.  The  elongated  form  however  of  this  Gamrie  ichthyolite,  the  minute- 
ness of  its  quadrangular  scales,  and  the  scaly,  coating  which  covers  its  fins, 
offer  characters  sufficiently  precise,  even  in  these  imperfect  examples,  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  any  of  the  species  above  referred  to ;  and  still  further  from  any 
of  the  genera  of  recent  or  fossil  fish  described  by  the  older  authors.  There 
appears  to  be  also,  in  the  same  calcareous  nodules,  a  third  species  of  ichthyo- 
lite, much  larger  than  either  of  those  above  mentioned,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  very  large  pentagonal  scales ;  but  no  fins  are  discoverable,  and  to 
what  family  or  genus  it  may  belong,  cannot  be  decided  without  more  perfect 
specimens." 

*  Se«Geo],  Tnni.  ante,  p.  315.  Daron  Cuvier  having  now  favoured  me  witb  an  account  of 
thew  CuthneiR  ichthyolites,  a  full  description  of  them,  accompanied  by  eugrariDgs,  will  appeir 
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In  addition  to  the  fossil  fish^  however^  it  would  appear  from  the  contents 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Christie^  that  the  blue  shale  of  Gramrie  has  been  also 
found  to  contain  vegetable  impressions  and  other  fossil  remains^  of  an  obscure 
character ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  exact 
place  of  this  deposit  in  our  secondary  series  *  :  it  gains^  however^  additional 
interest^  from  the  fact  that  chalk  flints^  with  their  characteristic  organic  re- 
mains^ had  been  discovered  in  considerable  abundance  on  the  granite  of  the 
neighbouring  shire  of  Aberdeen  near  Peterhead ;  an  important  observation^ 
first  made  by  Dr.  Knight^  and  afterwards  verified  by  Dr.  Buckland  and 
Mr.  Lyell. 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  of  these  calcareous  nodules  upon  being  broken  transversely 
exhibit  portions  of  galena. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  TABLE  OP  FOSSIL  SHELLS. 


The  Figures  refer  to  ^^  Mineral  Conchology,"  and  the  new  species  have  been  named  by 

Mr.  Sowerby. 

List  0/  Species  and  their  Localities  in 


SCOTLAND. 

Braambury  Hill  quarries  or  highest  beds  in  the 
Brora  district,  consisting  of  rubbly  limestone 
and  siliceous  sandstone. 

Chambered  Univalves, 

Ammonites,  new  species,  much  resembling  A. 
cordatus 

Belemnite  (Cast  of). 

Univalves. 
Melania  Headingtoniensis.  Tab.  39.      ... 

Bivalves, 

Lima  rudis.    Tab.  214.  fig.  1 

Pecten  fibrosus.  Tab.  136 

-  vagans.  Tab.  543.  fig.  3,  4,  5     .     .     . 

■  vimineus.     Tab.  543 

— —  new  species,   with  concentric  laminse 
(large  shell). 

Trigonia,  much  resembling  T.  clavellata     .     . 

Terebratula  ovoides.  Tab.  100 


Formations  and  Localities  in  which  the  same 

Species  occur  in 

ENGLAND. 

Calcareous  grit  and  sandstone,  or  base  of  the 
coral  rag  formation. 


Shotover  Hill,  Ozon. 


Headington  Hill,  Oxon. 

Headington  Hill,  Oxon ;  Calne,  &c. 

Oxfordshire. 

Mai  ton. 

Malton. 


Weymouth. 

Figured  from  a  specimen  in  gravel  (Min.  Con.) 


WESTERN  ISLANDS, 

Loch  Staffin,  Skye,  blue  claj  aod  shale. 
Univalves. 

Palndina,  not  figured 

Nerita  or  Neritina,  not  iigurtd     .     ,     .     .     . 

Bivalves. 

1.  Cjclas  media  (C;rena  Lamarck),  Tab.  527, 

fig-  2 

2.  larger  species,  not  figured      .     .     . 

3.  ohovaU.  Tab.  162.  fig.  4,  5,  6.     . 

4. new  species,  not  figured. 

5. ■  new  speciea,  not  figured. 

Oitrea,  flat  speciei,  not  figured 

Mytilus? 

A  transversely  elongated  bivalve,  not  yet  named 

or  figured 

A  bivalte  referribic  to  Unio  or  Anodon. 


Weald  clay- 

formation. 


ENGLAND. 

'  analogous   Freshwater 


Weald  clay  ;  Isle  of  Wight,  Swanage  Bay. 
Resembling  Woolwich  shells. 


Weald  clay  ;  Sussex,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Swa- 
nage, Dorsetshire, 


Identical  withlhatfoundhyDr.Fitton,  in  Weald 
clay,  Isle  of  Wight.  (See  Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, Nov.  IS24.) 

Barton  Cliff,  Hants. 


Found  with  Cyclades  1   and  2  in  the    hie  oF 

Wight. 


Weald  clay,  Isle  of  Wight.  (See  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy,  Nov.  1824.) 
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Oolitic  Series. 

Upper  bedi  of  ibellj'  Umeitane,  overlaid  by  ] 

unditoue  (See  page  321.)  .....'.  1  Corobruh,  Forest  marble,  &g. 
Peatacrinitei |  Oxfordshire,  Doraetsbire,  &c. 


WESTERN  ISLANDS. 

Great  arenaceous  formation,  with  subordinate 

beds  of  shale ;  the  lower  beds  of  sandstone 

confauning  ver^  large  nodules  charged  with 

organic  remUns. 

Chambered  Univahet. 

Ammonites  omphaloides,  Tab.  243 

new  species. 

Serpnlr,  Dentalia,  Belemnitei,  &c. 

Bivalvei. 

Astarte  elegaos!  Tab.  137.  fig.  3 

new  species,  nnfignred. 

Avicnla  in^qninlns.    Tab.  244.  fig.  3.    .     .     . 
GrTphsa  dilatata.  Tab.  160.  fig.  2.       .     .     . 

.      gigantea.  Tab.  371.  (E.  of  Carsaig, 

Scoribreck,  Skye,  Scrapidale,  Rasa;.) 
LucinacrassB.  Tab.  557.  fig.  3.  (also  at  Brora.) 
Nncola,  nn  fig  a  red. 
Plicatula  spinoaa.  Tab.  245.  (Scalpa,  Scrapi. 

dale,  Rasaj] 

Trigonia,  new  species,  approaching  angulata .  . 
Saurian  tooth  ?  associated  with  Ammonites,  Te- 

rebratnls,  &c.  (Scoribreck,  Skye.) 


Sand  and  ihale  of  the  eastern  coast  of  York, 
shire,  great  and  inferior  oolite. 


Weymouth. 


Babling  Hill,  Yeoril;  Scarborongh  coast. 

Frethem,  Gloucestershire  ;  Kelloway,  &c. 
Kelloway  oolite. 

Lias  and  inferior  oolite. 
Horn  castle. 

Lowest  beds  of  inferior  oolite,  and  top  of  lias 

Brannston  Tunnel,  Northamptonshire. 
Oolite  of  Yorkshire  coast. 


Micaceous  shale  and  blue  limestone. 

Chambered  Univalve*. 

Ammonites  communis.  Tab.  107.  (Holm,  Skye.) 

Conybeari.  Tab.  131.   (Swishnisb, 

Rasay,  Canaig,  Mull.) 

Bivalve  t. 

Grfpbea  iucnrra.    Tab.  112.  (Carsaig.)  .     . 

Modiola  cuneata.  Tab.  24S.  fig.  3 

Pecten,  three  new  species,  2  striated,  1  plain. 
(Carsaig,  Mull,  Pabba.) 


Whitby,  Lyme  Regis. 
Lyme  Regis,  Bath,  &c. 


Whitby,  Lyme  Regis. 
Banbury. 


Note. — I  have  tlie  autboritjof  Mons.  AdolpheBrongniart  for  stating  that  h«' considers  thefoui) 
plant  of  the  Brora  coal,  which  Mr.  Kooig  has  described  as  Oncylogoaatum  carboDarium  (ante 
p.  300),  to  be  a  species  of  Equisetum  which  he  has  oamed  Eqnieetum  columuare.  It  is  figured 
in  M.  Brongoittrt's  new  history  of  vegetable  fossils  (vol.  I.  Plate  iiu.),  and  will  be  described  in 
the  forthcomiug  number  of  that  work-  This  plant,  which  appears  to  be  generally  characteristic  of 
the  inferior  oolite,  and  wlucfa  has  never  been  discovered  among  the  vegetables  of  the  lucient  coal 
es,  has  been  found  at  Balbronn,  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine — in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stutgard — and  even  at  Baidissero  in  Piedmont.  Specimens  from  these  localities  are  n 
mufeum  at  Strosburgh,  and  are  all  in  (he  same  compressed  state  as  those  in  the  shale  at  Bron.—  , 
R.I.M. 


XXIV. — On  the  Fossil  Remains  of  two  Neto  Species  of  Mastodon^  and 
of  other  vertehrated  Animals^  found  on  the  left  Bank  of  the  Irawadi. 

By  WILLIAM  CLIPT,  Esq.,  P.G.S.  F.R.S.  &c. 

CONSERVATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

[Read  April  18th,  1828.] 

IN  describing  the  fossil  remains  collected  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  during  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Burman  Empire,  and  which  his  liberality  has  placed  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Geological  Society,  I  conceive  that  I  shall  best  execute  the  task  intrust- 
ed to  me,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  zoological  and  anatomical  detail ;  leaving 
all  geological  inferences  to  Dr.  Buckland,  who  has  undertaken  that  depart- 
ment, and  who  is  so  well  qualified  to  do  ample  justice  to  it. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  my  descriptions,  it  is  necessary  to  express  my 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Broderip,  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  for  the  very 
valuable  assistance  which  he  has  afforded  me  on  several  important  points  con- 
nected with  the  subject. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  before  me,  the  system  of  Cuvier  is 
followed,  according  to  which  I  have  first  to  treat  of  the 

PACHYDERMATA. 

Mastodon. 

Possil  species  of  this  genus  have  already  been  found  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  and  are  so  well  known  at  the  present  day,  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  various  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  them. 
But  I  cannot  pass  over  the  ''  Ossemens  FossUes "  of  M.  Cuvier,  who  has 
entered  so  luminously  into  the  history  of  these  extinct  animals  ;  more  espe- 
cially as  he  has,  after  describing  M.  giganteum  and  M.  angustidens,  given 
a  chapter  on  certain  teeth  belonging  to  the  genus  Mastodon,  which  appear 
to  him  to  indicate  the  existence  of  species  different  from  those  two  which  he 
had  already  recorded  *.  The  teeth,  according  to  the  figures  given,  which  come 

*  Ossem.  Fo88.  torn.  i.  p.  266. 
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nearest  to  our  specimen,  are  those  figured  as  the  teeth  of  "divers  Masto- 
dontes  *  ;"  and  of  these,  the  last  figure  referred  to  in  the  note  forms  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  fii-st  species  which  I  have  to  describe.  The  teeth  from  which 
these  figures  were  taken  must  have  been  much  worn,  and  the  last-mentioned 
figure,  though  at  first  sight  it  has  the  appearance  of  part  of  a  tooth  of  our 
M.  latidens,  will  be  found  nevertheless  very  different  from  it  on  a  close  exa- 
mination, not  only  in  the  surface  presented,  but  also  in  its  comparative  nar- 
rowness in  proportion  to  its  length.  The  teeth  figured  by  Soemmerring  are 
also  deserving  of  noticef . 

It  was,  however,  reserved  for  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
tact,  that  the  remains  of  these  extinct  animals  occur  in  Asia.  To  add  to  the 
interest  of  this  discovery,  the  two  species  now  about  to  be  recorded  are  new, 
ditfering  materially  from  every  species  of  Mastodon  hitherto  described.  On 
an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  this  discovery  will  be  found  to 
have  still  greater  claims  to  attention ;  for  it  illustrates  very  beautifully  the 
gradual  shades  of  difference  by  which  Nature  passes  almost  imperceptibly 
from  one  form  to  another,  and  helps  to  fill  up  the  interval  which  has  hitherto 
separated  the  Mastodon  from  the  Elephant. 

On  comparing  the  teeth  of  our  Mastodon  latidens  with  those  of  the  Masto- 
don of  the  Ohio  (M.  giganleum),  we  shall  find  the  elevated  points  or  ridges 
in  the  tooth  of  the  former  more  numerous,  less  distant,  and  the  interstices  less 
deep  than  in  those  of  the  latter :  in  short,  we  shall  observe  that  the  teeth  begin 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  elephant.  On  advancing  to  Masto- 
don elephantoides,  we  shall  find  all  these  features  of  similarity  more  stron^y 
developed : — the  points  and  ridges  are  still  more  numerous,  and  the  structure, 
were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  crusta  petrosa,  becomes  almost  that  of  the  tooth 
of  the  elephant.     In  both,  though  the  teeth  are  formed  upon  the  principle  by 

•  Ossem.Foss.  P1.2.fig.5.  PI.  3.  fi|.  5.  and  PI.  4.  fig.  4. 

I  BemerkungeD  iiber  eiDige  in  der  Naturaliensammluog  der  k.  Akademie  d.  W.  befindlicbe 
foasile  ZalHie  von  Blephanten,  Mastodonten,  RhinoceroB'n  nnd'eioem  Tapire.  Vorgelewn  am 
10.  Januar.  1818.  Ton  Sammel  Thomaa  voa  Soemmerring.  Tab.  1.  2. 

M.  SctuaU,  M.D.  in  giving  to  the  Helvetic  Society  of  Nataral  Science  (August  1827)  an  ac< 
count  of  the  remiUiu  of  Haminifeni  discovered  in  the  coal  mines  of  t}ie  Canton  of  Zurich,  men- 
tions *'two  kinds  of  teeth  of  the  narrow-toothed  mastodon"  among  those  remains;  and  that 
"  In  the  coal  mine  ofElgg,  which  has  t>een  worked  about  forty  years,  and  of  which  the  gallery 
is  about  300  fathoms  long,  there  have  been  found  fragments  of  another  specie)  of  mastodon  which 
does  not  corre^ond  to  any  of  those  described  by  Cnvier,  and  which  has  only  a  distant  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  gieot  mastodon." — '<The  large  teeth,"  it  is  stated,  "  have  always  three 
rows  of  laberclea,  the  small  two.'*  " — a  jaw  and  some  bones  of  an  undetermined  species  of 
maatodon  taken  from  a  colliery  near  Bnchberg  "  are  also  mentioned.     See  the  Edinburgh  New 
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which  the  tooth  of  the  mastodon  is  distinguished  from,  that  of  the  elephant^ 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  wears  away  more  like  the  tooth 'of  the  elephant  than 
that  of  the  other  mastodons;  and  when  wom^  exhibits*  a  surface  not  unlike 
that  presented  by  the  worn  tooth  of  an  Asiatic  elephant.  >    <   : 

These  observations  will  noty  it  is  hoped,  be  deemed  out  of  place ;  for  many 
a  link  in  the  chain  which  the  zoolo^st  who  confines  himself  to  the  study  of 
living  animals  only  seeks  in  vain;,  may  be  found  in  the  relics  of  a  former  slate 
of  animal  life. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  species^  and  shall  begin  with  the  cha- 
racter of 

Mastodon  latidem. — M.  dentibus  molaribus  latissimis^  denticulis  rotundatis^ 
elevatis ;  palato  valde  angusto. 

Dentition. — ^Each  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  consists  of  seven  denticules^  which 
are  elevateds  rounded^  and  mammillated:  the  mammillce  being  from  three 
to  four  in  number^  The  dentition  both  in  this  species  and  iq  M.  elephan- 
toides,  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  elephant.  We  have  the  molar  tooth 
graduatty  protruded  forward,  and  rising  as  the  fangs  are  added,  according 
to  the  demand  made  by  the  iibrasion  of  the  exposed  crown,  and  the  conse- 
quent absoliption  of  the  anterior  fang ;  the  posterior  part  of  the  tooth  not 
having  cut  the  gum,  while  the  anterior  portion  is  completely  worn  away.  The 
relics  of  the  preceding  tooth,  the  place  of  which  the  tooth  in  use  was  progres- 
sively supplying,  are  plainly  to  be  seen  ^.       ^ 

The  exposed  grinding  surface  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  molar 
tooth  of  any  elephant  which  I  have  seen,  especially  in  breadth ;  and  the  ena- 
mel of  the  tooth  is  not  so  thick  as  it  is  in  M.  giganteum.  And  here  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  which  the  worn  surface  bears  to 
the  worn  surface  of  an  elephant's  tooth. — The  denticules  are  less  elevated 
than  those  of  other  mastodons,  and  the  whole  form  indicates  an  approach  to 
the  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  elephant.  The  lower  jaw  too,  in  this  species, 
is  deeper  and  less  angular  than  it  is  in  M.  giganteum  ;  and  approaches  in  its 
contour  to  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  el^hant  But  on  examining  the 
cranium  we  shall  find  still  stronger  indication]^  of  an  approach  to  the  elephant ; 
for  the  palate  is  so  very  narrow  when  compared  with  the  palate  of  M.  gigan-> 
teum,  as  to  strike  the  most  casual  observer  f-.      ' 

The  tusks,  judging  from  the  alveoli,  must  have  been  of  equal  volume  with 
the  tusks  of  the  largest  living  elephant.   The  portions  of  fossil  ivory,  however, 

♦  See  tnate  XXXtW.  fig.  U  Plate  XXX Vlll.  fig.  2. 
t  See  Plate  XXX VI.  and  PUte  XXXVII.  fig.  1. 
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found  with  these  remains,  do  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  individual 
which  furnishes  this  description  ". 

Among  the  teeth  of  mastodons  in  the  British  Museum  there  are  two  or 
three  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  M.  latidens ;  particularly 
one  large  molar  tooth  in  a  portion  of  the  lowerjaw.  The  anterior  denticules  of 
the  tooth  are  worn  away  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  the  worn  surfaces 
are  incrusted  with  the  same  kind  of  mineral  cement  as  that  adhering  to  many 
of  the  specimens  brought  home  by  Mr.  Crawfurd.  Its  locality  is  unknown ;  its 
extreme  length  is  nine  Inches,  breadth  three  inches  and  five  eighths  ;  and  it 
is  composed  of  five  denticules  and  the  spur. 

The  only  other  remains  which  can  satisfactorily  be  identified  as  belonging 
to  this  specieSj  are  fragments  of  two  femora,  of  a  tibia,  a  scapula,  and  a  pelvis, 
The  circumference  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  right  femur  round  the  con- 
dyles is  two  feet  four  inches. 

The  habits  of  this  animal  must  have  borne  a  close  relation  to  those  of  the 
elephant.  The  proboscis  must  have  been  an  organ  of  equal  power  with  thai 
of  the  elephant,  for  collecting  the  food  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  «f  the 
powerful  grinders;  and  this  food  (judging  from  Ibe  general  structure  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  more  compact  jaw  bone,)  probably  consisted  of  harder  vege- 
table matters  than  those  which  the  slighter  structure  of  the  elephant's  jaw 
usually  encounters. 

The  size  of  M.  latidens  appears  to  have  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that 
of  the  largest  living  elephant  A  string  passed  round  the  lowerjaw,  over  the 
anterior  part  of  the  grinder  where  it  is  worn,  measured  two  feet  four  inches; 
while  a  string  passed  round  the  lower  jaw  of  the  largest  Asiatic  elephant  in 
the  museum  of  the  College,  at  the  same  point,  gave  two  feet  three  inches ;  and 
the  cranium  of  this  elephant  has  always  been  considered  a  very  large  one. 

Mastodon  elepkantotdes. — M.  dentibus  molaribus  lalis,  denticulis  numerosis, 
compressis. 
This  species  must  have  been  smaller  than  the  last ;  and  though  we  have  one 
fine  example  of  the  lower  jaw,  showing  the  tooth  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  that  is  the  only  portion  of  the  animal  from  which  we  can  safely 
draw  any  inference  as  to  its  structure  and  habits.  The  tooth,  which  is  eleven 
inches  long  and  three  inches  and  a  half  broad,  has  no  less  than  ten  denticules, 
and  each  of  these  denticules  is  mammillated  with  small  points ;  five  being  the 
smallest  number,  and  eight  the  greatest  on  any  one  denticule.  In  front  of  this 
beautiful  tooth  we  have  a  remnant  of  the  preceding  one,  nearly  worn  down 
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and  disappeariDg* ;  and  behind  it^  we  have  the  cavity  in  which  the  young  tooth 
which  was  intended  as  a  successor  to  that  in  existence^  must  have  been  in  the 
course  of  formation  *. 

The  denticules  of  the  tooth  are  much  more  compressed  than  those  in  the 
species  last  described ;  they  are  closer  together  f  ^  and  the  enamel  appears  to 
be  not  so  thick.  They  form  a  series  of  plates  mucronated  with  small  points. 
There  is  no  apparent  commissure^  neither  is  there  any  central  depression : 
on  the  contrary^  the  plates  rather  rise  in  the  middle. 

This  tooth  approaches  still  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  elephant^  and  the 
contour  of  the  jaw  is  in  unison  with  the  appearance  of  the  tooth.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  be  far  from  the  truths  if  we  were  to  conclude  that  the  species  to 
which  this  tooth  belonged^  formed  the  passage  from  the  Mastodon  to  the  Ele- 
phant. It  is  not  impossible^  however^  that  there  may  yet  be  a  link  wanting, 
which  might  be  supplied  by  an  animal  having  a  tooth  composed  of  a  greater 
number  of  denticules,  increasing  in  depth,  and  having  the  rudiments  of  crusta 
petrosa, — that  necessary  ingredient  in  the  tooth  of  the  elephant, — (for  it  is 
the  animal  mortar,  as  it  were,  by  which  the  plates  or  denticules  are  cemented 
together) — the  entire  absence  of  which,  distinguishes  the  tooth  of  the  mas- 
todon. 

The  habits  of  this  species  must  have  been  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  last. 
— But  we  must  now  leave  this  more  interesting  part  of  our  subject^  to  consider 
the  more  common  forms  of  the  order  now  before  us. 

In  this  group  we  have  remains  of  the  genera  Hippopotamus^  Sus^  Rhino- 
ceros^ and  Tapir. 

Hippopotamus. — Of  this  genus  there  are  but  few  fragments,  nor  are  they 
sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  on  the  species,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genus.  The  animal  to  which  these  remains  be- 
longed, must  have  been  smaller  than  the  recent  species  ;{;• 

Sus. — Of  this  genus  there  is  only  a  single  specimen,  consisting  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw^  containing  one  molar  tooth  and  the  fragment  of 
another.     This  species  could  not  have  been  large  §. 

Rhinoceros. — Of  this  genus,  we  have,  among  other  remains^  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  upper  jaw,  containing  two  molar  teeth ;  the  remnant  of  the  jaw  is 
only  just  sufficient  to  hold  the  teeth  together.     There  is  likewise  a  single 

♦  See  Plate  XXXVIII.  fig.  2. 

f  Eight  denticules  of  M.  elephantoides  occupy  the  same  space  as  five  denticules  of  M.  latidens. 

t  See  Plate  XL.  fig.  3. 4 ;  and  Plate  XLI;  fig.  19. 20.  §  See  Plate  XL.  fig.  5. 
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molar  tooth  from  the  upper  jaw :  and  there  are  also  portions  of  the  lower  jaw 
containing  molares,  which  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  the  rhinoceros  of  Java 
than  to  those  of  any  other  recent  species  *. 

Tapir. — A  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw,  consisting  of  the  sympbysisj  il  ths 
only  remnant  which  can  be  safely  attributed  to  this  genus  f . 

RUMINANTIA. 

The  only  fragments  of  ruminating  animals  in  the  collection,  which  can,  in 
my  opinion,  be  safely  identified,  ai-e  the  portion  of  a  lower  jaw,  and  two  or 
three  separate  molar  teeth.  They  apparently  belonged  to  an  ox  of  ordinary 
size.  There  are  other  fragments,  which  are  not  sufBciently  large  and  definite 
to  warrant  me  in  pronouncing  upon  the  genera  to  which  they  belonged. 
There  are  teeth,  fragments  of  cylindrical  bones,  and  the  bony  cores  of  horns. 
The  former  may  have  appertained  to  a  species  of  deer,  and  the  latter  have 
certainly  the  form  of  those  of  antelopes  J. 


Class  REPTILIA. 
CHELONIA. 

Trionyx. — Both  in  the  old  and  new  world  we  have  living  specimens  of  this 
genus.  In  the  rivers*  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Guiana,  the 
Trionyx  feros  lies  in  wait  for  birds  and  reptiles.  It  is  called  in  some  of  the 
places  where  it  abounds,  the  Duck-killer,  from  the  ravages  which  it  makes 
among  those  birds;  while  in  others  it  is  named  the  Alligator-turtle,  from  its 
predacious  habits. 

In  Egypt,  the  Trionyx  jEgyptiacus,  which  is  about  three  feet  in  length, 
destroys  multitudes  of  the  brood  of  the  crocodile  at  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

But  the  largest  recent  species  is  said  to  be  the  Trionyx  Javanicus.  Indi- 
viduals of  a  very  large  species,  supposed  to  weigh  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds,  are  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges. 

No  fossil  trionyx  has  yet,  it  is  believed,  been  found  in  North  America ;  but 
the  remains  of  a  fossil  species  occur  in  abundance  in  the  Hastings-sand  and 
other  localities  in  England,  and  in  the  Paris  basin ;  and  some  are  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  diluvium  of  the  South  of  France,  accompanied  by  the 
remains  of  large  tapirs.  Fragments  of  trionyx  in  a  fossil  state  are  also  found 
in  other  parts  of  Asia  besides  Ava. 

The  specimens  from  Ava  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  genus,  but  are  not  suffi- 

*  See  Plate  XL.  fig.  1.3;  and  El.  XLl.  fig.  16.  17. 18.25,  for  other  bones  of  diii  aaimil. 
t  See  Plate  XXXIX.  fig.  6.  and  6*. 
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ciently  defined  to  enable  us  to  characterize  the  different  species^  which  however 
must  have  been  very  large^  and  appear  to  have  been  not  less  than  three. 

£m^8.— There  are  some  fragments  of  a  species^  apparently  of  this  genus. 
One^  which  is  part  of  the  sternum^  indicates  an  animal  of  enormous  size^. 

SAURIA. 

Fam.  CnocoDiLiDiE. 

Of  this  family  we  have  the  remains  of  two  genera ;  a  Leptorhynchus^  allied 
to^  if  not  identical  with^  the  great  gavial  (Lacerta  Grangetica  Gm.)^  and  a  cro- 
codile resembling  Crocodilus  vulgaris.  Of  the  former  we  have  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw^  and  several  vertebras.  Of  the  latter  we  have  vertebras^  and  the 
anterior  termination  of  the  lower  jaw^  which  must  have  belonged  to  a  very 
large  individual  f. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  most  of  the  bones  do  not  appear  to  have  under- 
gone any  mineral  change^  with  the  exception  of  being  abundantly  penetrated 
with  hydrate  of  iron^  and  that  they  are  very  brittle.  This  last  circumstance^ 
arising  from  the  loss  of  their  animal  gluten^  indicates  that  they  are  of  great 
antiquity^  and  that  they  have  not  been  imbedded  in  any  very  compact  soil. 

The  teeth  of  the  mastodon  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio^  which  lie  in  a 
stiiong  blue  clay^  have  almost  as  much  animal  matter  as  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  a  recent  tooth. 

The  bones  which  form  the  subject  of  this  memoir  are  almost  in  every 
instance  fractured ;  and  the  fracture^ — from  its  direction  and  cleanness^  the 
sharpness  of  its  edges^  and  the  firm  texture  of  some  of  the  bones^ — appears  to 
have  been  produced  by  a  very  great  power  operating  with  sudden  violence. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant^  in  closing  this  imperfect  catalogue^  to 
observe^  that  the  remains  before  us  indicate  the  existence  of  animals  which 
could  only  have  found  subsistence  in  vast  forests  or  widely  extended  plains^ 
— in  marshes^  or  deep  and  broad  rivers.  But  the  writer  of  this  memoir  feels 
it  necessary  only  to  advert  to  this  subject^  leaving  the  state  of  the  globe  at 
the  time  of  their  existence^  and  the  period  and  cause  of  their  destruction^  to 
be  discussed  by  those  who  are  more  competent  to  pursue  so  interesting  an 
inquiry. 

*  Plate  XLII.  See  the  recent  species  of  these  genera  described  by  Geoffiroj,  Ann.  du  Museum, 
torn.  xiv.  p.ll — ^20 ;  and  their  habits  bjCnvier,  R^gne  Animal,  torn.  ii.  p.  10. 15.  For  the  fossil 
fpedes,  see  CuTier,  Ossem.  Foss.  torn.  iil.  p.  329 ;  and  torn.  v.  p.  322.         f  See  Plate  XLIII. 
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By  The  Rev.  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.   P.G.S.  P.R.S.  P.L.S. 

PROFESSOR   OF    MINERALOGY   AND  GEOLOGY   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY    OF  OXFORD. 

[Read  April  18th,  1828.] 

r  OR  the  specimens  and  notes  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  com- 
munication^ the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  J.  Crawfurd^ 
Esq.^  one  of  its  Fellows^  who  having  occasion  to  traverse  the  Burmese  Country^ 
on  an  embassy  to  Ava  in  the  years  18S6  and  1827^  discovered  an  extensive 
deposit  of  organic  remains  in  that  unknown  and  distant  region.  He  has 
brought  home  specimens  of  these  remains^  both  animal  and  vegetable^  as 
well  as  of  the  strata  in  which  they  were  founds  and  has  with  much  judgement 
and  liberality  presented  them  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London^  and  to 
several  other  scientific  Societies.  It  is  on  an  examination  of  these  specimens^ 
and  of  the  notes  contained  in  Mr.  Crawfurd's  daily  journal^  that  the  observa- 
tions and  descriptions  that  make  up  the  present  memoir  are  founded. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  details  of  this  interesting  subject^  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  refer  to  the  state  of  our  knowledge^  or  rather  ignorance^  of  the  geology  of 
these  regions^  antecedently  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Crawfurd;  an  ignorance 
which  our  frequent  and  extensive  intercourse  with  India  has  but  recently  and 
in  a  very  slight  degree  tended  to  dispel ;  since  with  the  exception  of  two 
Memoirs  in  the  Geological  Transactions*, — ^the  one  a  paper  by  Mr.Colebrooke 
on  the  N.E.  border  of  Bengal,  the  other  a  description  of  a  collection  of 
specimens  made  by  Mr.  Fraser,  on  a  journey  from  Delhi  to  Bombay ;  and  of 
two  brief  notices  in  the  same  volume, — no  description  of  the  secondary,  ter- 
tiary, or  diluvial  formations  of  central  and  southern  Asia,  as  compared  with 
the  similar  formations  of  Europe,  has  been  given  to  the  public. 

In  the  year  1823,  in  the  following  passage  of  my  Reliquice  Diluviame  f, 
I  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Weaver  on  the  importance  of  instituting  a ' 
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comparison  between  the  organic  remains  which  might  be  discovered  in  the 
diluvium  of  tropical  countries,  and  the  similar  remains  found  in  the  diluvium 
of  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  of  the  northern  hemisphere  : — 

"Another  interesting  branch  of  inquiry  is,  whether  any  fossil  remains  of 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus  and  hyjena,  exist  in  the  diluvium  of  tropi- 
ca! climates ;  and  if  they  do,  whether  they  agree  with  the  recent  species  of 
these  genem,  or  with  those  extinct  species  wliose  remains  are  dispersed  so 
largely  over  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  of  the  northern  hemisphere." 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  that  within  so  short  a  period  as  has 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  this  publication,  the  zealous  investigations  of  a 
single  individual  should  have  gone  so  far  as  those  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  have  done, 
to  supply  an  answer  to  the  questions  then  proposed. 

The  evidence  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  imported,  is  derived  from  no  less 
than  seven  large  chests  full  of  fossil  wood  and  fossil  bones,  and  of  specimens 
of  the  strata  that  are  found  along  the  course  of  the  Irawadi,  from  its  mouth 
near  Rangoon  up  to  Ava,  being  a  distance  of  nearly  6ve  hundred  miles. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  fossil  wood  is  beautifully  silicilied,  and  displays 
most  delicately  the  structure  and  fibres  of  the  living  plants  :  in  other  speci- 
mens of  it  this  structure  is  more  obscure,  though  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
trees  in  which  it  exists  were  dicotyledonous.  This  obscurity  arises  from  the 
fact  of  most  of  these  dicotyledonous  plants  being  impregnated  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  whilst  all  the  monocotyledonous  stems  are  silicified,  as  are  also  a  few 
of  the  dicotyledonous :  in  tliese  latter  also  the  vegetable  structure  is  more 
distioct  than  in  (he  calcareous  fossils,  and  in  some  of  them  it  much  resembles 
that  of  the  (amariod  wood.  These  plants  were  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
same  region  with  th«  fossil  bones,  but  occur  also  along  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  the  Iravradi  from  Ava  to  Prome.  They  were  principally  collected 
from  a  tract  of  country  *  extending;  over  a  square  of  more  than  twenty  miles 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  near  the  town  of  Wetmasut,  about  half-way 
between  Ava  and  Prome,  between  lat.  SO'^and  31°.  N.  The  occurrence  of 
bones  was  most  abundant  in  a  small  space  near  the  centre  of  this  district,  occu- 
pying abmit  one  third  of  the  above-named  area,  the  surface  of  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  barren  sand  hills  mixed  with  gravel;  beneath  these  are 
strata  containing  shells  and  li^ite,  through  which  they  sink  wells  about  two 
hundred  feet  to  collect  petroleum. 

In  examining  the  bones,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Clifl,  to  whose  anatomical  description  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers  f. 
And  though  we  are  stiU  without  proof  as  to  the  existence  of  fossil  elephants 
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in  Asia^  there  being  no  remains  of  these  animals  in  the  collection  now 
before  us;,  we  have  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Pachydennata  which  are  usually 
associated  with  them  in  Europe^  America^  and  Siberia;  viz.  of  rhinoceros^ 
hippopotamus,  mastodon^  tapir^  and  hog ;  also  several  species  of  Ruminantia^ 
resembling  oxen^  antelopes  or  deer;  with  the  addition  of  the  gavial  and 
alligator^  and  species  of  the  two  genera  of  freshwater  tortoises^  viz.  Trionyx 
and  Emys. 

The  occurrence  of  such  reptiles  in  the  same  deposits  with  the  Mammalia^ 
has^  I  believe^  not  yet  been  noticed  in  the  diluvium  of  Europe^  America^  or 
Northern  Asia;  and  it  deserves  remark,  that  the  gavial^  and  several  of  the  Pachy- 
derraata  found  by  Mr.  Crawford^  do  not  now  inhabit  the  Burmese  Country;  for 
the  gavial  is  now  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  its 
confluents ;  the  hippopotamus  exists  no  where  but  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Africa ;  and  the  mastodon  is  utterly  extinct.  There  is^  however,  no  greater 
anomaly  in  supposing  that  all  these  animals  inhabited  the  Burmese  Country  at 
the  period  preceding  the  deluge  which  overwhelmed  it^  than  that  at  the  period 
preceding  the  similar  catastrophe  which  befel  the  North  of  Europe,  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus  and  hyaena  were  co-inhabitants  of  England, — 
a  point  which  in  another  work*  I  have  endeavoured  to  establidi  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  bones  found  at  Kirkdale  and  in  other  caverns. 

Judging  from  the  number  and  proportion  of  bones  in  the  collection  made 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  the  most  abundant  fossil  animal  in  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi 
is  the  mastodon,^  then  the  crocodile  and  tortoise,  and  lastly  the  rhinoceros  and 
deer.  Of  the  hippopotamus,  parts  only  of  two  jaws  have  been  yet  identi6ed  ; 
and  of  the  tapir  and  hog,  one  fragment  only  of  a  lower  jaw.  It  is  not  however 
possible  to  deduce  any  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  abundance  of 
these  animals,  from  the  proportion  of  bones  in  any  single  collection. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  a  i?ude  approximation  to  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  bones  and  fragments  of  bones  we  have  now  before  us. 

No.  of  bones.  No.  of  bones. 

Ox,  Deer  and  Antelope.  30 
Gavial  and  Alligator  •  •  50 
Emys    «..«••««••«.•«   so 


Trionyx   •  •  •  •  •    10 


Mastodon • 150 

Rhinoceros  •«•••••«••    10 
Hippopotamus  ••••••«•     S 

Tapir    1 

Hog 1 

At  the  head  of  this  list  stand  the  remains  of  the  genus  Mastodon,  not  only 
because  they  so  much  exceed  in  number  the  aggregate  of  all  the  rest^  but 
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because  they  cstablisli  the  fact^  that  at  least  two  species  of  these  gi^ntic  ani- 
mals were  among  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia, 
and  because  they  add,  to  the  six  species  of  this  extinct  genus  already  ascer- 
tained by  Cuvier,  two  new  and  strongly  characterized  species,  one  of  ivhich, 
from  its  approximation  to  the  elephant  in  the  structure  of  the  teethj  Mr.  Clift 
proposes  to  designate  by  the  name  o(  Mastodon  elephantoides :  to  the  other 
he  has  given  the  name  of  Mastodon  latidcns  •- 

in  the  collecliun  before  us,  there  must  be  fragments  of  at  least  a  dozen 
skeletons  of  mastodons,  many  of  them  equal  in  size  to  the  bones  of  the  largest 
modern  elephant,  and  some  exceeding  them ,-  the  fragments  of  femur  and 
tibia  engraved  in  PI.  XLI.  fig.  1.  and  5.  equal  those  of  the  largest  fossil 
elephant,  whilst  in  another  specimen  +  we  have  tlie  milk-tooth  of  a  sucking 
mastodon.  In  other  specimens  of  lite  teeth  we  observe  various  stages  of 
advancement  from  youth  to  extreme  age. 

Of  the  ivory  tusks  of  this  animal,  there  are  many  small  but  decided  frag- 
ments, of  one  of  which  a  section  is  given  at  PI.  XXXIX.  iig.  4.  showing  the 
intersecting  curved  lines,  like  the  engine-turning  on  a  Match,  by  which  the 
ivory  of  the  elephant's  tusk  uJso  is  characterized. 

Of  Ruminantia  we  have  evidence  to  establish  at  least  three  species  ;  viz. 
three  different-sized  condyles  of  the  femur  of  three  full-grown  animals^; 
also  teeth  of  at  least  two  species  of  ox  or  deer  or  antelope  §;  and  fragments 
of  the  solid  bony  base  or  core  of  three  horns  of  antelopes  |[ ;  and  two  different 
tibjse,  with  two  different  scapulte  of  full-grown  Ruminantia  f^. 

The  bones  of  gavial  in  this  collection  **  afford,  like  the  hippopotamus,  an- 
other example  of  the  occurrence  of  fossil  animals  in  a  different  locality  from 
their  recent  analogues.  Mr.  Clift  considers  this  species  to  resemble  the 
existing  gavials  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  the  frequent  discoveries  of  fossil  gavials 
in  tertiary  strata,  and  even  in  secondary  strata,  down  to  the  lias,  show,  that  in 
an  earlier  and  different  state  of  our  planet  this  genus  also  has  been  dispersed 
abundantly  and  widely  over  its  surface. 

The  specimens  of  alligators'  bones  also  are  scarcely  sufBcient  to  allow 
Mr.  Clift  to  pronounce  decisively  as  to  their  identity  with  existing  species. 
From  the  magnitude  of  the  fragments  ff,  their  size  must  occasionally  have 
been  very  great. 

The  fossil  emys  and  Irionyx  of  Ava  we  can  scarcely  identify,  from  our  im- 

•  See  Plates  XXXVI.  XXXVII.  XXXVIII.  XXXIX.  and  description  by  Mr.  Clift. 
t  Plate  XXXIX.  fig.  1.  2.  3.  %  Plate  XLI.  fig.  27.  28.  29. 

}  Plate  XL.  fig.  a.  7.  8.  |1  Plate  XLI.  fig,  21.  to  25. 
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perfect  fragments^  either  with  species  that  now  inhabit  the  rivers  of  that 
country,  or* with  the  fossil  tortoises  which  extend  through  nearly  all  tertiary 
and  secondary  strata ;  occurring  in  the  tertiary  sand-rock  of  Brussels,  and  in 
our  London  and  plastic  clay,  in  our  Hastings-sand  and  Piirbeck  limestone,  as 
well  as  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  and  Stonesfield  oolite^  in  the  lias  of  Gloster- 
shire,  and  transition  slate  of  Glarus.  In  the  modern  rivers  of  India  there  are 
tortoises  which  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  are  cherished  and  fed  by  the 
natives. 

It  cannot  but  occur  to  us  in  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  as  remarkable,  that 
not  one  fragment  is  found  in  all  this  collection  either  of  the  elephant,  tiger, 
or  hysena,  which  now  abound  so  much  in  India ;  whilst  the  mastodon,  whose 
living  analogue  exists  not  upon  earth,  must  probably  at  one  time  have  swarmed 
in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Irawadi.  The  same  analogy  which  em- 
boldened me  in  my  first  paper  on  the  Cave  of  Kirkdale,  to  anticipate  the  dis- 
covery which  was  speedily  made  of  hycena's  bones  in  the  diluvium  of  England, 
arguing  on  the  fisict  of  their  existence  in  the  diluvium  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, at  the  present  moment  encourages  me  also  to  anticipate  the  future  dis- 
covery of  the  elephant,  tiger  and  hyaena  in  the  diluvium  of  Asia.  I  would 
also  argue,  on  the  same  grounds,  that  it  is  highly  probable  we  shall  hereafter 
find  the  mastodon  in  our  own  diluvium  and  most  recent  tertiary  strata. 

The  state  of  preservation  of  all  these  bones  from  Ava  is  remarkably  perfect, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  almost  entirely  penetrated  with  hydrate 
of  iron,  to  a  degree  that  has  converted  many  of  them  to  a  rich  mass  of  iron 
ore,  and  has  given  them  a  hardness  which  caused  them,  at  first,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  silicified ;  and  they  have  been  erroneously  so  described  in  some 
printed  notices  on  this  subject  in  the  Calcutta  Grazette,  March  21st,  1827,  and 
in  other  publications.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  any  specimen 
I  have  seen  in  the  whole  collection  ;  the  cancelli  of  the  bones  are  filled  either 
with  hydrate  of  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime,  and  their  weight  and  strength 
thereby  increased,  but  no  other  kind  of  change  or  injury  to  their  external 
form  has  been  produced. 

It  is  in  fact  to  the  strength  and  indestructibility  resulting  from  the  mineral 
impregnation  above  mentioned,  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  these  remains 
on  the  shores  of  the  Irawadi.  An  accident  that  delayed  for  some  days  the 
steam-boat  in  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  descending  this  river,  allowed  him 
to  land,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the 
country  for  some  miles  on  the  N.E.  of  Wetmasut.  The  accident  arose 
from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  when  the  steam-boat  was  descending,  which, 
fortunately  for  geology,  caused  it  to  run  aground  near  the  wells  of  petroleum. 
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where  the  left  bank  of  the  river  presents  a  chffof  BCveral  miles  in  lengtJi, 
generally  perpendicular,  and  not  exceeding  eighty  feet  in  height.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  clitTthe  strand  was  dry,  and  on  it  were  found  specimens  of 
petrified  wood  and  bones,  that  had  probably  fallen  from  the  clitf  in  the  course 
of  its  decay  ;  but  no  bone  was  discovered  in  the  cliff  itself  by  Mr.  Cfawfurd 
and  Dr.  Wallich :  nor  were  they  more  fortunate  in  several  places  where  thoy 
(lug  in  search  of  bones  in  the  adjacent  district.  This  district  is  composed  of 
sand-hills  that  are  very  sterile,  and  is  intersected  by  deep  ravines  :  among  the 
pand  are  beds  of  gravel  oflen  cemented  to  a  breccia  by  iron  or  carbonate  of 
lime ;  and  scattered  over  its  surface  at  distant  and  irregular  intervals,  were  found 
many  fragments  of  bouc  and  mineralized  wood,  in  some  instances  lying  entirely 
loose  upon  the  sand,  in  other  cases  half-buried  in  it,  with  their  upper  portions 
preceding,  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  air  ;  they  appeared  to  have  been  left  in 
this  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  matrix  of  sand  and  gravel  that  once 
covered  them  undergoing  daily  removal  by  the  agency  of  winds  and  rain^, 
and  they  would  speedily  have  fallen  to  pieces  under  this  exposure  to  atmo- 
spheric action,  had  thev  not  been  protected  by  the  mineralization  they  have 
undergone. 

On  examining  many  of  the  ravines  that  intersect  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  which  were  at  Ihbi  time  dry,  the  same  silici6ed  wood  was  found  projecting 
from  the  sand  banks,  and  ready  to  drop  into  the  streams ;  from  the  bottom  of 
which  the  travellers  took  many  fragments,  that  had  so  fallen  during  the  gradual 
wearing  of  the  bank,  and  lay  rolled  and  exposed  to  friction  by  the  passing 
waters.  Some  of  these  stems  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length  and 
five  feet  in  circumference.  These  circumstances  show  that  the  ordinary  effect 
of  existing  rains  and  torrents  is  only  to  expose  and  lay  bare  these  organic 
remains,  and  wash  them  out  from  the  matrix  to  which  some  other  and  more 
powerful  agency  must  have  introduced  them. 

Of  the  total  number  of  bones  in  this  collection,  about  one-third  have  suffered 
from  friction;  and  of  the  remainder,  nearly  all  appear  to  have  been  broken 
more  or  less,  before  they  were  lodged  in  tbe  places  where  Mr.  Crawfurd  found 
them  irregularly  dispersed.  Many  fragments  also  of  the  ivory  have  been 
rolled  considerably;  but  no  one  specimen  of  that  substance,  or  indeed  of  any 
bone  in  this  collection,  has  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  perfect  pebble : 
fi-om  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  the  waters  which  produced  the 
rolling  they  have  undergone,  were  not  in  violent  action  during  any  very  pro- 
tracted period  of  time. 

Many  of  the  larger  bones  and  some  of  the  small  ones  have  masses  of  stone 
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imbedded ;  these  are  coHiposed  of  small  round  grains  and  pebbles  of  white 
quartz  and  various  quartzose  and  jasper  pebbles^  strongly  united  together  by 
a  cement  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  by  hydrate  of  iron  :  where  this 
iron  is  very  abundant^  it  affords  concentric  ochreous  concretions,  resembling 
Aetites,  dispersed  irregularly  through  the  breccia.  The  masses  of  calcareo- 
siliceous  conglomerate  that  adhere  thus  to  the  bones,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  separated  by  violence  from  any  mass  or  stratum  of  scdid  stone,  but  to  be 
merely  small  local  concretions  attached  to  these  bones.  There  are  other  cal- 
careous concretions  that  contain  no  kind  of  organic  nucleus,  but  are  composed 
of  precisdy  the  same  materials  as  those  which  are  formed  around  the  bones, 
and  present  many  of  the  irregular  shapes  of  the  tuberous  roots  of  vegetables  ; 
some  of  them  also  have  the  elongated  conical  form  of  slender  stalactites  or 
dustered  icicles,  a  form  not  un  frequently  produced  in  beds  of  loose  calcareous 
sand  by  the  constant  descent  of  water  along  the  same  small  cavity  or  crevice, 
to  which  a  root  or  worm-hole  may  have  given  the  first  beginning :  some  of 
these  appeared  in  the  cliffs  just  mentioned  near  Wetmasut.  I  have  seen 
simihr  elongated  and  pseudostalactitic  concretions  disposed  at  right  angles  to 
the  beds  of  sand,  and  descending  vertically  by  the  side  of  each  other,  like  the 
roots  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet,  displayed  in  the 
section  of  the  cliff  near  Finale  between  Genoa  and  Nice,  and  I  have  also  a 
cdlection  of  the  same  kind  from  the  calcareous  sand-beds  of  Bermuda ;  their 
form  and  position  in  the  sand  caused  them  to  be  sent  home,  under  an  idea 
that  they  were  petrified  roots*.  Neither  the  insulated  concretions  from  Ava, 
nor  those  adhering  to  the  bones,  contain  traces  of  any  kind  of  shells  :  they 
also  differ  mineralogically  from  all  the  specimens  of  tertiary  and  firesh-water 
strata  in  this  collection. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  o(  these  strata  is  a  fresh-water  deposit  of  blue 
and  marly  clay,  containing  abundantly  shells  that  belong  exclusively  to  a  large 
and  thick  species  of  Cyrena ;  and  a  dark-coloured  slaty  limestone  containing 
shells  which  Mr.  Sowerby  has  identified  with  some  of  those  that  occur  in  our 
London  clay.  There  is  also,  from  the  hiUs  opposite  Prome,  granular  yellow 
sandy  limestone  containing  fragments  of  marine  shells,  and  much  resembUng 
the  calcaire  grossier  of  the  environs  of  Paris ;  and  from  the  same  neighbour- 

*  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  excellent  account  of  some  geological  specimens  from  the  coasts  of  Aastraiia 
(London,  1826),  describes  many  similar  examples  of  stalactite-shaped  and  other  irregular  calca. 
reous  concretions,  in  the  sandy  strata  that  occur  on  many  parts  of  those  coasts.  He  also  gives 
references  to  authors  who  have  described  similar  cases  in  other  countries  ;  viz.  to  Dr.  MacCulloch, 
who  has  described  them  as  existing  in  Perthshire,  Dr.  Paris  in  Cornwall,  Captain  Lyon  in  Africa, 
and  other  writers. 
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hood  and  other  places  higher  up  the  Irawadij  are  several  specimens  of  soft  and 
greenish  sanilatones  resembling  those  of  our  plastic  clay  formation.  From  all 
these,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  some  of  the  most  important  component 
members  of  our  tertiary  strata  occur  along  a  great  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Irawadi,  between  Ava  and  Prome,  near  which  latter  place  the  alluvial  delta 
begins,  which  extends  from  Ihence,  by  Rangoon,  to  the  gulf  of  Martaban. 

Throughout  this  district  also  we  seem  justified,  by  the  notes  of  Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  in  establishing  the  existence  of  the  same  distinctions  between  diluvial 
and  alluvial  deposits  that  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  all  our  European  rivers. 
To  the  alluvial  belong  not  only  the  immense  deltas  just  mentioned  as 
occurring  from  Prome  downwards  to  the  sea,  but  also  a  number  of  islands, 
that  are  continually  forming  and  shiRing  at  various  places  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  actual  bed  of  the  Irawadi,  more  particularly  at  ilabakyooklan, 
and  also  between  the  latitudes  of  20°  and  21°  N.  about  half-way  from  Prome 
to  Ava,  between  the  towns  of  Wetmasut  and  Sale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
I'oBsil  bones ;  to  the  diluvial  deposits  we  may  probably  refer  the  sand  and  gravd 
beds  containing  the  minerahzed  bones,  vvbichj  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  observed, 
it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  the  waters  of  the  Iravvadi,  because  they  occur  in 
a  district  where  the  stream  is  pent  up  within  steep  banks  which  it  never  over- 
flows, and  within  which  it  never  rises  above  twenty  feet,  while  the  average  ele- 
vation of  the  ossiferous  sand  and  gravel  beds  is  at  least  sixty  feet  above  the 
highest  iloodsof  this  river.  He  further  observes,  that  whilst  the  bones  and  wood 
of  these  comparatively  elevated  plains  are  mineralized,  and  converted  the  one 
to  iron  and  the  other  to  flint,  the  remains  of  modern  trees  and  modern  animals 
that  are  stranded  on  the  alluvial  islands  of  the  existing  river,  (particularly  on 
an  island  near  Rabakyooktan,)  undergo  no  such  change,  but  are  seen  daily 
falling  to  decay  and  crumbling  to  dust :  and  he  also  mentions,  for  the  purpose 
of  disproving  its  correctness,  that  it  is  a  popular  notion  among  the  natives, 
who  have  long  observed  the  existence  of  this  fossil  wood,  that  it  has  been 
turned  to  stone  by  the  waters  of  the  Irawadi :  such  opinions  are  very  natural 
on  the  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes  where  fresh  pieces  of  fossil  wood  become 
continually  exposed  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  banks  in  which  they  were 
imbedded  and  received  their  mineral  impregnation  ;  the  waters  of  Lough 
Neagh  in  the  county  of  Antrim  are  in  the  same  way  believed  by  the  Irish 
peasants  to  possess  the  property  of  converting  wood  to  stone*. 

The  facts  in  such  cases  are,  that  a  succession  of  fresh  pieces  of  silicihed 

*  The  idea  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  cry,  which  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
in  Dublin:  "  Lough  Neagh!  buy  my  hones, 
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wood  is  found  after  storms  exposed  along  the  shores^  being  washed  out  of  the 
banks  that  are  continually  wasting  by  the  waves.  The  evidence  before  us 
then  is  such^  that  I  believe  no  practical  geologist  will  be  disposed  to  assign 
the  origin  either  of  the  wood  or  bones  under  consideration^  to  the  compara- 
tively impotent  exertions  of  existing  causes.  The  question  reserved  for  him 
is^  whether  some  of  these  remains  may  not  also  occur  in  the  most  recent 
tertiary  strata^  as  well  as  in  the  diluvium  of  Asia : — ^the  analogy  of  Europe 
would  lead  him  to  expect  the  same  Mammalia  in  both  ;  we  have  however  in 
the  specimens  before  us  not  one  shell  of  any  kind  adhering  to  the  bones^  or 
in  the  agglutinated  sand  and  gravel  attached  to  them ;  and  in  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
notes^  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  bones  were  founds  except  in  the 
deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  near  Wetmasut^  and  these  differ  materially  from 
every  specimen  in  his  collection  which  we  recognise  as  identical  with  the 
tertiary  strata  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  person  who  has  not  been  on  the  spot^  to 
decide  with  certainty  on  a  question  which  requires  so  much  minute  local  in- 
vestigation by  a  very  experienced  observer.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with 
recapitulating  the  only  three  speculations  that  I  conceive  can  be  proposed, 
to  explain  with  probability  the  date  and  origin  of  the  bones  before  us. 

I.  Either  they  were  lodged  in  the  most  recent  marine  sediments  of  the  ter- 
tiary formation^  like  the  elephant  in  the  crag  of  Norfolk^  the  rhinoceros  of 
Placenza^  and  the  mastodon  of  Dax  and  Asti ; 

II.  Or  in  antediluvian  freshwater  deposits^  analogous  to  those  which  contain 
the  rhinoceros^  elephant^  hippopotamus  and  mastodon  in  the  Val'*  d'Arno ; 

III.  Or  in  diluvial  accumulations  more  recent  than  either  of  these  forma- 
tions^ and  spread  irregularly^  like  a  mantle^  over  them  both. 

Now^  as  we  find  on  careful  examination  of  the  matrix  adhering  to  these 
bones^  that  it  contains  neither  freshwater  nor  marine  shells,  and  is  wholly 
different  in  character  from  all  the  specimens  which  contain  such  shells,  and 
which  thereby  enable  us  to  refer  them  respectively  to  freshwater  or  marine 
origin;  the  most  probable  conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is,  that  the  bones 
belong  to  neither  of  these  formations,  and  that  their  matrix  is  of  the  same 
diluvial  character  with  that  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  fossil  bones  of 
Mammalia  have  been  discovered  in  Europe. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  our  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  bones 
before  us,  the  time  when  the  animals  lived  to  which  they  belong,  and  the 
most  probable  causes  that  brought  them  to  their  actual  place  and  condition, — 
we  may  now  consider  the  evidence  on  which  it  has  been  asserted  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages^  that  the  strata  subjacent  to  the  Burmese  diluvium^  along  nearly 
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lliree  hundred  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Irawadij  from  Prome  to  AvBj  present 
a  repetition  of  the  geological  structure  of  Europe. 

From  the  examination  of  the  specimens,   compared  with  the  notes  in  Mr. 
Crawfurd's  journal,  the  following  formations  may  be  recognised  with  a  greater 
or  Jess  degree  of  certainty. 
I.  Alluvium. 
3.  Diluvium. 

3.  Freshwater  Mari. 

4.  London  Clay  and  Calcaire  Grossier. 

5.  Plastic  Clay,  with  its  sands  and  gravel. 

6.  Transition  Limestone. 

7.  Grauwacke. 

8.  Primitive  Hocks,  Marble,  Mica  Slate. 

There  are  also  indications  (but  less  certain)  of  new  red-sandstone  and 
magnesian  limestone. 

The  Alluvium  and  Diluvium  (Nos.  1.  and  2,)  have  been  already  spoken  of. 

3.  The  Freshwater  formation  (No,  3.)  occurs  a  little  north  of  the  Petro- 
leum Wells  and  of  the  district  in  which  the  bones  were  found  near  Welma- 
sut,  and  is  at  an  elevation  of  150  feet  above  the  Irawadi.  The  specimen* 
of  it  consisi  exclusively  of  marly  blue  clay  containing  freshwater  shells  of  the 
genus  Cyrena :  the  shells  are  very  thick  and  heavy,  nearly  three  inches  ia 
iliameter,  and  judging  from  the  great  quantity  imported,  must  be  extremely 
abundant ;  and,  though  accompanied  by  no  other  organic  remains  of  any  kind, 
are  sufficient  to  establish  an  analogy,  in  the  strata  containing  them,  to  the 
freshvrater  formations  that  occur  associated  with  the  tertiary  strata  of  Europe. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  any  connexion  between  these  fresh- 
water deposits  and  the  fossil  bones  or  wood ;  from  the  portions  of  iron  and 
gravel  adhering  to  many  of  the  remains  of  tortoise,  crocodile  and  hippopota- 
mus, it  should  seem  that  they  had  no  connection  with  the  freshwater  deposit: 
still  the  abundance  and  size  of  such  animals  show  that  there  must  have  been 
large  rivers  or  lakes  at  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  lived ;  though  it 
would  not  justify  our  assigning  them,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
period  in  which  these  freshwater  strata  were  formed  that  contain  tbe  shells 
of  Cyrena. 

4.  We  have  from  the  hills  near  Prome  a  coarse-grained  yellow  shelly  and 
sandy  limestone,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris; 
and  from  several  places  higher  up  tbe  Irawadi,  particularly  at  Pugan,  we 
have  a  dark  bituminous  slaty  limestone,  in  which  Mr.  Sowerby  lias  recognised 
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Ancillaria  1  Lamarck,  Environs  de  Paris.     Only  found  in  London  clay 
Murex       j      and  calcaire  grossier. 
Cerithium  1  ^      ,       , 
Oliva         ;  ^"^*^"  "^^y- 

Astarte  rugata.    (Min.  Conch.)  London  clay  and  calcaire  grossier. 

Nucula  rugosa.    London  clay  and  calcaire  grossier. 

Erycina. 

Tellina.     London  Clay : — shell  figured  by  Brocchi. 

Teredo.   In  blocks  of  calcareous  wood :  the  same  as  in  the  London  clay. 

Teeth  of  shark.     London  clay. 

Scales  of  fishes.     London  clay. 

Pebbles  of  rolled  black  bone. 

Unknown  radiating  fossil  resembling  coral. 

This  recognition  of  a  stratum  so  nearly  resembling  the  London  clay  in 
respect  of  its  peculiar  shells  and  other  fossils,  in  so  distant  a  part  of  Asia^ 
receives  still  further  interest  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  information 
that  has  been  afforded  to  us  by  Mr.  Colebrooke^,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  similar 
formation  at  Cooch-Behar  in  the  N.E.  border  of  Bengal,  where  the  Brahm- 
putra  emerges  into  the  plain.  Here  Mr.  Scott  discovered  strata  of  yellow  and 
green  sand  alternating  with  clay,  that  lie  horizontally  at  the  height  of  about 
150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contain  organic  remains  resembling 
those  of  the  blue  clay  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basin. 

Mr.  Scott  has  also  discovered  at  Robagiri,  in  this  same  district,  a  stratum 
of  white  limestone  containing  nummulites  and  vertebrae  of  fish,  surmounted 
by  beds  of  clay  which  contain  the  same  nummulites,  and  also  bones  of  fish^ 
with  shells  of  Ostrea  and  Pecten. 

Near  Silhet  the  Laour  Hills,  composed  of  white  limestone  loaded  with 
nummulites,  form  another  example  of  tertiary  formations  in  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  province  f .  And  the  section  near  Madras,  given  by  Mr.  Ba- 
bington|,  shows  the  same  tertiary  formations  to  exist  also  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

All  these  circumstances  taken  together,  leave  not  a  doubt  of  the  important 
fact  that  the  tertiary  strata,  which  a  few  years  since  had  been  noticed  only  in 
the  basins  of  Paris  and  London,  are  most  extensively  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.    Their  existence  is  now  fisimiliar  to  us  in  almost  every  state 

*  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  135;  and  Plate  XXIV. 
t  See  Map,  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  Series,  vol.  i.  PI.  XXIV. 
X  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  337. 
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in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  sub-Apennine  formations,  where  tliey  have 
been  so  ably  described  by  Hrocclii,  and  arc  now  receivinop  further  illuMration 
from  the  able  hand  of  Professor  Guidotti  of  Parma.  Again,  ive  trace  them 
round  the  shores  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  «t  Montpellier  aad 
Nice,  at  Savoiia,  Volterra,  and  Rome,  — in  the  ri«ih-bed8of  Mount  Lebanon, — 
and  the  nummulite  lintestone  that  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  We  recognise  lliem  also  along  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  in 
Malta,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Mr.  Slrangways  has  traced  them  largely  in  the 
Steppes  of  Southern  Kussia,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian*.  The  Russians  in  their  expedition  to  Bokaria  have  found  them  on 
the  borders  of  Ijake  Aral;  and  now,  on  Ibe  authority  of  Mr.  Crawfuril's 
discoveries,  we  e^tahlish  them  in  a  considerable  district  of  the  Burmese 
empire  beyond  the  Ganges. 

5.  In  many  of  the  specimens  from  near  Prome,  we  find  a  sofl  green  and 
yellow  sandstone  resembling  that  of  our  plastic  clay  formation.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
describes  these  as  associated  with  reddish  clay  intermixed  with  sand  and 
pebbles,  in  words  that  are  almost  equally  applicable  to  our  English  plastic 
rlay-pits  at  Reading  or  Lewisbam.  He  found  them  in  many  places  where  he 
landed  along  the  shores  of  (he  Irawadi ;  and  near  Pugan  +  and  Wetmasut  they 
were  associated  with  brown  coal  and  petroleum,  precisely  as  wc  find  them 
containing  brown  coal  all  over  Europe,  and  connected  with  welln  of  petroleum 
near  Parma,  and  also  in  Sicilv,  and  near  Baku  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Cas- 
pian. Near  the  petroleum  wells  of  Wetmasut,  Mr.  Crawfurd  also  found  lai^ 
selenites  resembling  those  that  occur  at  Newhaven  in  our  plastic  clay.  In 
Ava,  as  in  Europe,  they  seem  to  be  co-extenaive  with  the  clay-beds  of  the 
tertiary  formation. 

6.  The  transition  limestone  appears,  from  the  few  specimens  we  possess, 
to  be  of  the  same  character  with  that  of  Europe,  but  in  these  specimens  there 
are  no  organic  remains.  At  a  small  hill  four  hundred  feet  high,  called  Manlan 
Hill,  near  Wetmasut  and  the  petroleum  wells,  it  is  associated  with  grauwacke. 
There  are  also  specimens  of  grauwacke  much  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime 
from  80  many  distant  points  along  the  Irawadi,  that,  in  the  absence  of  better 
information,  we  may  conjecture  the  fundamental  strata  of  this  region  to  belong 
to  the  transition  sericfl,  and  that  they  are  covered  more  or  less  by  the  tertiary 
strata  and  diluvium  which  we  have  been  considering. 

*  See  his  Map  of  European  Russia,  Geo).  Trans.  3nd  Series,  vol.  i.  Plate  II. 
t  Ou  the  west  shore  of  the  Irawadi,  opposite  to  Fiigan  (seePl.XLIV.),  springs  of  pet rolenm 
ooie  from  hills  composed  of  immense  masseiof  blue  clay;  and  if  wells  were  dug,  it  might  be  col- 
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7.  From  the  mountains  of  the  Sakaing  Chain  a  little  above  Ava^  we  have 
much  pure  mica  slate  and  statuary  marble  in  its  usual  connexion  with  mica 
slate  and  hornblende  rock ;  this  marble  is  of  the  finest  quality^  and  extensively 
employed  by  the  natives  in  making  images  of  Buddha. 

The  specimens  afford  no  decided  example  of  secondary  rocks  in  this  district* ; 
but  a  reddish  sandstone^  which  is  used  for  architecture  in  the  construction  of 
thrones  to  receive  the  images  of  Buddha^  and  a  limestone  which  resembles 
the  magnesian  limestone  of  England^  may^  I  think^  with  more  probability  be 
referred  to  the  new  red  sandstone  than  to  any  other  formation. 

The  extent  and  relative  position  of  all  these  strata  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  few  opportunities  afforded  to  Mr.  Crawfiird  of  landing  from  the 
steam-boat  in  which  he  made  his  voyage :  these  may  become  the  subject  of 
future  investigations.  The  grand  point  is  however  established^  of  the  occur* 
rence  of  formations  in  the  south-east  of  India  analogous  to  the  tertiary  and 
diluvial  formations  of  Europe^  and  containing  respectively  the  remains  of 
animals  the  same  which  the  formations  of  Europe  contain^  or  very  similar  to 
them  :  these  animals  must  therefore  at  some  time  or  other,  and  most  probably 
at  the  same  time,  have  existed  in  regions  whose  climate  and  inhabitants  now 
differ  so  widely  as  those  of  India  and  Europe. 

It  must  be  confessed,  in  concluding,  that  the  result  of  these  discoveries. 
Chough  intensely  interesting,  and  a  splendid  example  of  what  may  be  done  by 
the  skill  and  activity  of  one  zealous  individual,  is  rather  to  stimulate  than  fully 
gratify  our  curiosity ;  and  to  excite  our  hopes  for  more  detailed  and  more 
extensive  information  from  the  future  investigations  of  the  most  intelligent 
among  our  countrymen,  whose  professional  duties  call  them  to  the  eastern 
world. 


Appendix; 

Since  this  paper  was  read,  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Pitton  with  the 
following  communication,  made  to  him  by  Col.  Briggs,  of  a  translation  from 
an  original  Persian  manuscript  copy  of  Perishta,  in  the  library  of  the  East 
India  Company,  procured  from  the  library  of  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1799.  The 
manuscript  was  transcribed  in  1648,  a  few  years  after  Perishta  wrote,  and 
relates  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Mahomedan  empire  in  India.     It  con- 

*  Near  Pakangyi 
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tains  Ihe  following  curious  notice  of  the  discovery  of  fossil  bones  near  the 
(own  of  Pinjore,  N.  lat.  30^  47',  E.  long.  76'  34'. 

"  On  the  king's  return  to  the  capital  in  the  month  of  Rejib  762  (May  1360), 
he  heard  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  Per^var,  was  a  hill  out  of  which  issued  a  Btreara 
of  water  that  emptied  itself  into  Ihc  Setluj  river,  which  the  people  called  the 
Surselti,  and  that  beyond  it  was  a  smaller  stream  denominated  Selima. 

"  It  was  stated,  that  if  an  eminence  which  intervened  between  these  streams 
were  cut  llirough,  the  walers  of  the  Surselti,  falling  into  the  smaller  stream, 
would  flow  on  (o  Siinam,  passing  by  Serhuid  and  MausurpAr,  and  that  (he 
supply  of  water  would  be  perennial. 

"  On  this  information,  the  king  proceeded  In  that  direction  ;  and  causing 
fifty  thou»)and  hibourers  to  be  collected,  lie  emptoyed  them  in  cutting  Uirougb 
the  mound  or  hill,  so  as  to  form  a  Junction  of  the  two  streams.  In  this  mound 
were  found  the  bones  of  elephants  and  men.  The  bones  of  the  liuman  fore- 
arm measured  3  gez,  or  S  feet  S  inches  in  length.  Some  of  the  bones  were 
petrified,  others  resembled  bone." 

Although  from  this  ancient  description  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  species  of  the  animals  to  which  these  bones  belonged,  and  quite  certain 
that  they  were  not  human,  it  is  evident  from  their  magnitude  that  they  were 
from  some  of  the  larger  Pachydermata,  but  whether  elephant  or  mastodon  is 
not  apparent,  as  we  can  impute  no  great  skill  in  anatomy  to  Ihe  person  who 
describes  a  human  fore-arm  5  feet  2  incites  long ;  still,  the  existence  of  the 
bones  of  any  such  gigantic  species  is  an  interesting  addition  to  our  knovrledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  India. 

We  of  course  can  learn  nothing  from  this  account  as  to  the  geological 
position  of  these  bones  being  in  tertiary  strata  or  diluvium  :  this  is  a  question 
which  even  a  modern  geologist  might  find  it  difficult  to  determine,  especially 
in  cases  where  diluvial  deposits  rest  immediately  on  tertiary  formations.  The 
case  which  in  the  present  year  occurred  at  Brentford,  of  bones  of  the  elephant, 
hyeena,  and  other  quadrupeds  being  found  in  the  same  excavation  with  the 
marine  shells  of  the  London  clay,  shows  how  much  caution  is  requisite  in 
geological  observations  of  this  nature.  These  bones  were  sent  to  the  Society, 
accompanied  by  a  report  that  they  had  been  extracted  from  the  London  clay; 
and  had  the  locality  been  in  India,  we  should  have  been  without  means  of 
correcting  this  information  :  but,  on  further  examination  of  the  spot,  it  was 
found  (as  had  been  stated  on  a  former  occasion  by  Mr.  Trimmer*),  that 
although  dug  from  the  same  pits  with  the  London  clay,  the  bones  had  no 
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other  relation  to  it  than  that  arising^  from  the  strata  which  contained  them 
resting  immediately  upon  this  clay ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  diluvial  gravel 
containing  similar  remains  of  Mammalia  near  Oxford^  rests  immediately  upon 
strata  of  the  oolite  formation^  and  near  Rugby^  rests  upon  lias. 


Postscript. 

While  this  paper  was  in  the  press^  my  attention  was  called  to  an  extract 
in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal^  [Sept.  1828,]  from  Lieut. 
Alexander's  Travels  in  the  Burman  Empire,  [London  1827,]  stating,  that 
during  the  late  military  operations  at  Prome,  'Uhe  pioneers  were  ordered 
to  remove  a  house;  and  upon  endeavouring  to  cut  down  the  massive  teak 
pillars  on  which  it  was  raised,  they  found  that  the  edges  of  their  hatchets 
were  all  turned.  On  examining  into  the  cause  of  this,  they  found  that  the 
pillars  were  petrified  throughout,  though  the  house  had  only  been  built  ten 
years,  and  the  pillars  were  under  water  three  months  in  the  year  during  the 
monsoon." — Page  34. 

This  statement  is  so  contradictory  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  and 
to  my  own  opinions,  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  notice  it  in  a  few  words. — We 
are  told  that  the  period  of  the  submersion  of  these  massive  pillars  was  altogether 
but  thirty  months,  and  that  in  this  short  time  they  were  petrified  throughout  ; 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  they  were  converted  into  silex  or  carbonate  of 
lime.  Now  the  most  remarkable  example  we  know  of  wood  silicified  by  any 
existing  river,  is  that  of  the  piles  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Danube  in 
Hungary,  which  are  said  to  have  become  impregnated  with  silex  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch  inwards  from  their  surface,  and  this  in  a  period  of  much 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  In  common  cases  of  rapid  incrustation  by  cal- 
careous earth,  the  wood  is  simply  incased  with  stony  matter,  and  not  pene- 
trated by  it  throughout,  as  the  pillars  of  Prome  are  stated  to  have  been :  the 
rapid  petrifaction  of  these  pillars,  therefore,  is  so  contrary  to  all  experience  and 
to  theoretical  probability,  that  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  the  information  given  to  Lieut.  Alexander  upon  the  subject.  Is  it 
not  more  probable,  either  that  the  fossil  trees  which  are  so  abundant  in  this 
district  were  made  use  of  as  posts  to  support  the  house  in  question  ?— -or  that 
the  pioneers,  on  finding  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  were  either  impressed  by 
the  popular  belief  of  the  petrifying  powers  of  the  Irawadi,  or  took  advantage 
of  it  to  escape  from  their  laborious  task  ?     Should  these  hypotheses  be  un- 
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tenable,  and  ttie  pillars  have  been  converted  throughout  into  stone  in  ten 
vcars,  iiiid  from  ttiis  cause  have  defied  tlie  axes  of  the  pioneers,  they  flill 
exist,  and  may  be  appealed  to  in  evidence  of  the  fact:  not  only  so,  but  the 
teak  pillars  of  all  buildings  more  than  ten  years  old,  that  are  within  the  Hood 
level  of  liie  iiawadi,  will  also  be  converted  into  stone  :  it  will  be  therefore 
easy  to  procure  from  Prome  and  send  to  London  a  portion  of  such  a  pillar, 
which  would  be  decisive  of  the  point  at  issue  ;  but,  as  the  country  abounds 
in  petrilied  trees,  it  should  be  remembered  that  no  specimen  will  be  satis- 
factory unless  it  is  taken  from  a  building  the  age  of  which  is  ascertained,  and 
bears  a  form  and  marks  thai  are  iinrpicstionnbty  artiticial  and  the  efl'ect  of 
tools  antecedently  to  the  process  of  petrifaction. 


XXVI. — Description  of  Fossil  Remains  of  some  Animuls  from   the 

North-East  Border  of  Bengal. 

Br  J.  B.  PENTLAND,  Es*.  (In  a  Letter  to  W.  H.  Pitton,  M.D.  P.G.S.) 

[Read  May  2nd,  1828.] 

My  dear  Sir^ 

XHE  researches  in  which  I  am  at  present  engag^ed^  having  induced  me  to 
make  some  inquiries  connected  with  the  geological  structure  of  the  great 
mountain  chains  of  our  Asiatic  empire^  I  was  naturally  led  to  examine  the 
numerous  and  interesting  series  of  Indian  rocks  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

My  attention  was  particularly  arrested  by  a  collection  of  specimens  fromCari- 
bari  in  the  small  state  of  Cooch-behar^  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahm-putra  river^ 
presented  by  Mr.  Colebrooke^  and  described  in  his  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  Geology  of  the  N.E.  border  of  Bengal, — since  they  afford  the  first  example 
of  the  discovery  of  an  extinct  race  of  Mammalia  in  the  great  extent  of 
Southern  Asia ;  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  decisive  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  tertiary  marine  deposits,  perfectly  identical  in  geological  and  zoological 
characters  with  those  which  cover  so  great  a  proportion  of  continental  Europe 
and  of  our  own  island. 

Among  the  mutilated  fragments  of  bones  referable  to  the  order  of  Mam- 
malia from  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Brahm-putra,  I  have  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  remains  of  four  distinct  species:  viz.  1.  One  species  of  the 
genus  Anthracotherium  of  Cuvier ;  2.  A  small  species  of  Ruminant  allied  to 
the  genus  Moschus  * ;  3.  A  small  species  of  herbivorous  animal  referable  to 
the  order  Pachydermata,  but  more  diminutive  than  any  of  the  fossil  or  living 
species;  and  4.  A  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Yiverraf . 

1.  The  Anthracotherium  of  Caribari,  in  the  form  of  its  molares,  possesses 
the  characters  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  genus ;  but  although  some  of  the 
fragments  which  I  have  examined  belong  to  a  full-grown  individual,  the  animal 

*  The  occurrence  of  the  teeth  of  ^^  two  ruminating  animals,  of  which  one  is  scarcely  larger 
than  the  teeth  of  the  small  musk,  and  another  belongs  to  a  species  of  deer,"  in  the  tertiary  coal 
of  Zurich,  is  mentioned  in  the  general  account  given  bj  Dr.  Schintz  in  August  1827  to  the  Hel. 
vetic  Society  of  Natural  Science,  of  the  remains  of  mammifera  discovered  in  the  coal  mines  of  that 
canton.     See  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal  for  Sept.  1828,  p.  273. 

t  See  PI.  XLV. 
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must  have  been  one-third  smaller  than  the  lesser  species  discovered  in  the  ter-  I 
tiary  formations  of  central  France,  and  of  Cadibona  near  Genoa.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  forms  a  new  (ipecies,  to  be  added  to  the  tvt^o  already 
.  known,  of  the  genus  Anthracotherium ;  and  I  propose  therefore  to  establish 
it  as  such  under  the  name  of  Anlhracotherimn  Silistrense,  a  specific  denomi- 
nation derived  from  one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  great  Brahm-putnt'l 
river  appears  to  have  been  designated  by  ancient  geographers. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  having  already  pointed  out  the  analogies  which  exist 
between  the  deposits  of  Caribari  and  those  of  this  island,  it  becomes  un- 
necessary for  me  to  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  the  other  animal  remains 
imbedded  iu  them.  1  shall  merely  observe,  that  they  present  us  with  the  same 
association  of  organized  remains  which  accompanies  the  tertiary  strata  of  Eu- 
rope, in  which  extinct  genera  of  the  Pachydermata  have  been  discovered ;  and 
that  the  marine  shells  found  a]ong  with  them  are  identical  in  genera,  if  not  in 
species,  with  those  which  characterize  the  most  modern  antediluvian  forma- 
tions,— those  described  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  under  the  title  of 
upper  marine  formation  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  to  which  are  to  be  referred 
the  extensive  marine  deposits  encircling  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
cover  the  less  elevated  countries  of  central  Europe,  and  which  appear  to  ex- 
^tendj  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Aral,  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

The  tertiary  deposits  of  Caribari  appear  to  form  a  band  at  the  base  of  the 
Thibetian  mountains,  since  we  find  them  extending  to  Silhet,  where  Ihey 
contain  nummulites  similar  to  those  imbedded  in  the  modem  limestone  of  the 
pyramids;  and  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tertiary  calcareous  rocks  of 
northern  Italy.  How  far  the  same  formation  may  be  prolonged  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  peninsulas  of  Malacca  and  of  Hindoostan,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  although  we  possess  proofs  of  its  existence  at  Madras,  where  it  contains 
the  same  species  of  shells  as  on  the  Brahm-putra;  and  at  Pondicherry,  where 
it  envelops  the  great  masses  of  silicified  wood  found  near  that  city. 

I  may  hereafter  take  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  Society  some 
further  observations  on  this  interesting  subject.  In  the  mean  time  I  trust  that 
you  will  receive  this  communication  (which  ray  occupations  at  this  moment 
have  prevented  me  rendering  more  detailed)  with  your  usual  indulgence ; 
and  not  without  some  interest  as  connected  with  the  recent  discovery  of 
gigantic  remains  of  animals  of  the  same  order  in  another  part  of  India. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  great  truth,  yours  very  faithfully, 

J.  B.  PENTLAND. 


XXVII. — On  the  Cycadeoidecey  a  Family  of  Fossil  Plants  found  in  the 

Oolite  Quarries  of  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

By  THE  Rev.  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.  F.G.S.  P.R.S.  F.L.S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

[Read  June  6th,  1828.] 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  saw  for  the  first  time  specimens  of  these  fossil 
plants^  in  the  collection  of  H.  H.  Henley^  Esq.  of  Sandringham  near  Lynn. 
They  had  been  procured  by  him  from  the  celebrated  freestone  quarries  of  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  where  they  were  known  to  the  workmen  by  the  name  of 
petrified  birds-nests,  their  external  form  bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  common  crow's  nest. 

My  attention  has  been  recalled  to  this  subject  by  a  communication  which 
I  received  in  1835  from  Sir  George  Grey  of  Portsmouth,  who  transmitted  to 
me  a  similar  fossil  found  also  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  permitted  me  to 
make  the  drawings  of  it  represented  in  Plate  XLYII. 

On  my  showing  this  specimen  to  Mr.  Webster,  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  presented  two  similar  fossils  from  Portland  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
London^.  There  are  also  three  more  specimens  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Sowerby, 
two  of  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  engrave  in  Plates  XLYIIL  and 
XLIX.    These  specimens  are  all  exclusively  from  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

The  mineral  condition  of  these  plants  is  almost  entirely  siliceous,  varying 
from  coarse  granular  chert  to  imperfect  chalcedony ;  it  resembles  that  of  the 
petrified  trees  which  abound  in  Portland  and  often  measure  many  feet  both 
in  length  and  circumference,  in  some  of  which  Mr.  Brown  has  recognised 

^  Mr.  Webster  informs  me  that  he  foand  these  plants  accompanied  hj  large  silicified  trunks 
of  dicotyledonous  trees,  in  a  stratum  which  he  designates  by  the  workman's  name  of  Dirt.bed^ 
being  about  one  foot  thick,  consisting  of  a  dark  brown  substance,  and  containing  much  earth j 
lignite  ;  it  lies  immediately  above  the  Portland  building.stone,  and  divides  it  from  slaty  calcareous 
beds,  which  Mr.  Webster  doubts  whether  to  refer  to  the  Portland  or  to  the  Purbeck  series.  See 
Mr.  Webster's  paper  on  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  Beds,  Geol.  Trans.  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  Part  I, 
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the  structure  of  coniferous  wood*.  The  limestone  adjacent  to  these  trees  is 
itself  pervaded  by  silex,  and  contains  beds  and  nodules  of  chert. 

On  my  submitting  our  new  fossils  to  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Loddiges,  they 
immediately  recognised  a  resemblance  to  the  genera  Zamia  and  Cycas,  which 
compose  the  existing  family  of  Cycadeae,  a  resemblance  which  further  investi- 
gation has  tended  fully  to  establish  :  and  as  their  structure  will  be  best  explained 
by  comparison  with  the  recent  Zamia  and  recent  Cycas,  I  have  given  transverse 
sections  of  them  both,  wherein  we  find  remarkable  analogies  to  the  two  fossil 
species  we  are  about  to  establish  f.  In  the  Zamia  horrida  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  the  transverse  section  exhibits  one  narrow  circle,  composed  of  radiating 
plates,  placed  in  the  cellular  substance  that  forms  the  stem  or  body  of  the  plant; 
and  nearly  at  equal  distance  between  Its  centre  and  circumference:};,  and  in  a 
section  near  the  base  of  Cycas  revoluta§,  we  have  two  narrow  circles  of  radia- 
ting plates,  placed  also  in  the  cellular  substance  that  forms  the  stem,  and  both 
of  them  nearer  to  the  centre  tlmn  to  the  circumference  of  the  plant;  tbe 
outermost  of  these  circles  is  the  most  narroH-. 

Neither  Zamia  nor  Cycas  has  any  covering  of  true  bark,  but  the  stem  is 
inclosed  in  a  thick  case  made  up  of  the  persistent  bases  of  decayed  leaves : 
eacli  of  these  terminates  externally  in  a  lozenge-shaped  Impression  or  scar,  the 
convex  surface  of  which  formed  the  joint  from  which  a  leaf  had  fallen  off.  A 
dense  and  continuous  series  of  these  leaf-jointa  entirely  surrounding-  the  stem 
gives  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  pine-apple  or  enormous  fir-cone,  than  of  a 
vegetable  trunk  ||.  On  comparing  these  peculiarities  of  structure  with  those 
displayed  in  our  fossil  specimens,  we  recognise  a  correspondence  highly  cu- 
rious and  satisfactory.  Like  the  recent  Cycades,  our  fossil  stems  are  inclosed 
in  no  true  bark,  but  have  a  thick  case  made  up  of  the  flat  persistent  bases  of 
decayed  leaves,  which  at  their  inner  extremity  touch  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
body  of  the  trunk,  and  terminate  externally  in  an  oblong  gibbous  joint  resem- 
bling the  leaf-joints  of  Zamia  horrida^.    These  bases  of  leaves  rise  upwards, 

*  Dr.  Fitton  has  recently  diKOTer«d  a  fosiil  mucli  resembling  a  small  slrobilus,  about  two 
inches  long  and  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  in  the  quarries  of  Quiunton  near  Ajlcsburj,  which  are 
probably  in  the  same  formalion  as  those  of  Portland. 

f  Tbere  are  five  known  species  of  Cycas,  and  about  seventeen  species  of  Zamia,  whicb  Persoon 
has  grouped  together  into  the  family  of  Cycadese.  The  dilTicully  that  has  attended  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  family  from  its  intermediate  place  betveen  tike  ferns,  the  palms,  and  the  CtmUera:,  to 
each  of  which  it  possesses  certain  points  of  approximatiuu,  and  the  discussions  respecting  it  which 
still  occupy  some  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  ourday,  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  thediscovery  of 
fossil  plants  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Cycadex  as  those  which  form  (he  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

J  Plate  XLVI.  fig.  3.  ^  Ibid.  fig.  1.  |1  See  Plate  XLVI.  fig.  4. 
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and  are  most  perfect  near  the  summit  of  the  trunk* :  but  lower  down^  the  oldei»t 
of  them  lie  horizontally  and  at  right  angles  to  the  trunks  which  they  entirely 
'encircle^  and  are  more  and  more  compressed  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  root. 
In  form^  position^  and  structure^  as  far  as  it  can  be  recognised^  these  parts  re- 
semble what  we  find  in  the  recent  Cycadeee.  As  yet  no  leaves  have  been  found 
adherent  to  any  of  the  fossil  plants.  At  the  summit  of  most  of  them  there  is  a 
cavity^  the  contents  of  which  appear  to  have  been  removed  before  petrifaction 
took  place  :  the  relation  of  this  cavity  to  the  trunk  and  leaves  may  be  seen 
by  comparison  with  living  plants  of  Zamia  horrida^  Cycas  circinalis,  and 
C  revoluta^  referred  to  in  the  note  f .  Although  the  trunk  is  so  tall  in  Cycas 
circinalis  as  sometimes  to  exceed  thirty  feet  in  height^  it  rarely  attains  six 
leet  in  Cycas  revoluta^  and  in  other  species  is  much  shorter.  The  trunk  of 
many  Zamise  is  also  very  short.  In  the  fossil  specimens  yet  discovered,  it  varies 
from  five  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Their  different  forms  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  accompanying 
Plates  J;.  They  are  generally  terminated  downwards  by  a  broad  flat  base  with- 
out any  adherent  roots  ;  but  traces  of  the  commencement  of  roots,  having  a 
cavity  at  their  centre,  are  visible  in  Sir  G.  Grey's  specimen  §.  At  the  base 
of  other  specimens  there  is  only  a  coarse  irregular  reticulation,  apparently 
connected  with  the  commencement  of  roots.  The  interior  of  these  stems 
presents  two  varieties  of  structure,  which  we  find  accompanied  respectively 
hy  a  corresponding  variation  of  external  form,  size  and  character,  in  the  bases 
of  the  leaves.  These  differences  are  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brown, 
to  establish  a  new  family,  to  which  we  may  refer  the  two  extinct  species 
before  us,  the  one  resembling  a  recent  Zamia,  the  other  resembling  a  recent 
Cycas ;  and  to  which,  from  its  near  approximation  to  the  existing  family  of 
Cycadeee,  the  name  of  Cycadeoidea  seems  appropriate. 

In  the  largest  and  most  abundant  species  (Cycadeoidea  megalophi/lla\\)  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  vary  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  having  nearly  the 
form  and  size  of  those  of  Zamia  horrida,  and  measuring  from  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  the  shorter,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in  the  longer 
diameter  of  their  transverse  section.  The  trunk  is  short  and  flat,  and  exhibits 
a  deep  cavity  at  its  summit  resembling  a  bird's  nest. 

The  origin  and  use  of  this  cavity  is  rendered  perfectly  intelligible  by  com- 

*  Plate  XLVII.  fig.  I. 

f  See  at  Plate  XL VI.  fig.  4.  a  plant  of  Zamia  horrida;  and  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine 
for  June  1828,  Plate  2826,  a  male  plant  of  C.  circinalis  in  flower;  and  in  Transactions  of  the 
Li nnean  Society,  Tol.vi.  PI.  29.  a  female  plant  of  C.  revoluta  in  frnit. 

t  Plate  XLVII.  XLVIII.  XLIX. 

§  Plate  XLVII.  fig.  2.  ||  Plate  XLVII.  and  XLVIII. 
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paring  it  M'itU  that  at  the  sunimil  of  the  Cycae  revoluta  which  bore  fruit  at 
Farnharo  in  1799,  of  which  a  description  and  plate  are  given  by  Sir  J.  Smith*. 
This  cavity  is  surrounded  with  a  magnificent  crown  of  leaves,  whose  stalks  are 
set  round  its  margin  like  the  bases  of  the  leaves  in  our  fossil  specimen  +,  Ttie 
cavity  itself  is  occupied  by  a  cluster  of  fronds  producing  the  fruit  or  drups  ; 
and  it  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  Sir  J.  Smith,  in  describing  this  cavity, 
makes  use  of  the  same  comparison  (hollow  like  a  bird's  nest)  which  has  becD 
applied  by  the  quarry'racn  at  Portland  to  the  fossils  1  am  now  associating 
witJi  the  recent  Cycadete.  In  the  central  cavity  of  this  fossil  there  are  no 
remains  of  fronds  or  fruit,  but  a  convex  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  which  probably 
formed  the  support  of  the  proliferous  fronds.  Where  the  trunk  is  broken 
below  the  summitj,  we  find  the  same  central  mass  of  cellular  (issue  as  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  stems  of  recent  Zamite  and  Cycades. 

Near  the  circumference  of  both  specimens  there  is  a  laminated  circle  as  in 
the  trunk  of  a  recent  Zamia,  but  difTering  in  that  it  is  much  broader  and 
placed  nearer  the  cin.:umlcrencc  of  the  stem  :  the  large  and  visible  plates  of 
this  circle,  when  magnified  with  a  lens§,  appear  made  up  of  smaller  plates 
almost  invisible  to  (he  nuked  eye,  more  numerouH  and  closer  to  each  other 
(ban  in  the  laminated  circles  of  recent  Zamia. 

Between  (tiis  radiating  circle  and  the  outer  case  of  leaf-slalks,  is  a  narrow 
band,  or  ring,  of  minutely  cellular  substance,  analogous  to  the  similar  but 
much  broader  band  of  cellular  tissue  tlmt  divides  the  radiating  circles  from 
the  bases  of  the  leaves  in  the  recent  Cycadese  || . 

In  the  second  and  smaller  species  {Cycadeoidea  micropht/tla)  the  bases  of 
the  leaves  are  also  lozenge-shaped  and  about  an  inch  in  length,  but  small  and 
numerous,  much  like  those  of  the  Xanthorrhcca  or  gum-plant  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  trunk  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its  width,  whilst  its  transverse 
section  exhibits  at  the  centre  the  same  indistinctly  cellular  appearance  as  the 
species  last  described  ;  but  near  the  circumference  instead  of  one  it  has  two 
laminated  circles,  and  exterior  to  each  of  these  a  narrow  band  devoid  of 
laminEB,  analogous  to  the  two  hands  of  cellular  substance  that  are  placed  in 
similar  relation  to  the  two  laminated  circles  in  a  recent  Cycas1[. 

These  two  circles,  like  the  one  circle  of  Cycadeoidea  megalophylla,  ap- 
proach the  circumference,  whilst  those  in  Zamia  and  Cycas  are  placed  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  stem. 


*  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Plate  3S.  p.  31%. 
t  Plate  XLVII.  fig.  1.  J  See  Plate  XLVIII. 

II  See  Plate  XLVII.  fig.  I.     Plate  XLVIII.  fig.  1.  &  3. 


§  Plate  XLVIII.  fig.  i.  &  3. 
Plate  XLVI.  fig.  1.  &  3. 
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There  is  also  a  further  analogy  between  this  fossil  species  and  the  recent 
Cycas  *^  viz.  that  in  each  case  the  outermost  of  the  plated  circles  is  the  most 
narrow  of  the  two^  and  the  cellular  band  between  them  is  in  both  cases  also 
i^arrow. 

The  engraving  of  Cycas  revoluta  or  Todda  Pannaf,  copied  from  Vol.  iii. 
Plate  SI.  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus^  exhibits  many  plated  circles  divided 
fix>m  one  another  by  narrow  cellular  bands^  and  these  also  are  placed  nearer 
to  the  centre  than  to  the  circumference  of  the  stem. 

It  appears^  therefore^  that  the  external  position  and  greater  breadth  of  the 
laminated  circle^  or  circles^  in  the  Cycadeoideas  are  the  two  most  important 
distinctions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  sp^imens  before  us^  between  the 
structure  of  the  stem  in  these  extinct  fossils  and  in  the  recent  Zamia  and 
Cycas.  These  distinctions  also  afford  a  character  whereby  this  family  ap- 
proaches nearer  than  the  Cycadeae  to  the  more  perfect  structure  of  dicotyle- 
donous woods ;  and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  considered  to  hold  a  higher  place 
in  the  scale  of  vegetable  creation^  and  to  supply  from  the  fossil  world  a  link 
that  helps  to  fill  the  distant  interval  which  separates  the  structure  of  the  trunk 
in  the  Cycadese  from  that  in  the  nearest  existing  family  to  them^  viz.  the  Co- 
niferae^  which  they  perfectly  resemble  in  the  character  of  their  organs  of  fruc- 
tification. They  however  exhibit  no  traces  of  vessels  such  as  radiate  from  the 
centre  and  form  the  silver  grain  in  the  more  perfect  kinds  of  wood  ;};. 

As  yet^  the  stems  of  Cycadeoideae  have  been  observed  in  no  other  formation 
than  the  Portland  stone^  the  geological  position  of  which^  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  oolite  series,  is  well  known  from  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Webster  and  of 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips^  and  no  leaves  have  been  noticed  with  them ; 
but  leaves  of  plants  nearly  allied,  and  perhaps  belonging  to  this  family,  have 
been  found  near  Whitby  in  the  oolite  formation,  immediately  above  the 
lias,  in  the  imperfect  coal  strata  of  the  Cleaveland  Moorlands ;  some  of  these 
are  engraved  by  Messrs.  Bird  and  Young  §  :  others  are  in  a  collection  from 
the  same  coal-field,  made  last  year  by  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  and  afford  two 

♦  Plate  XL VI.  fig.  1.  t  Plate  XLVI.  fig.  2. 

I  <^  DaDS  tout  le  r^gtie  vegetal,  il  n'est  aucune  famille  des  plantes  qui  ait  plus  de  rapports 
et  de  ressemblance  avec  les  Conif^res,  qae  celle  des  Cjcad^es.  Ces  rapports  nous  semblent  si 
grands,  que  nous  pens^ns  qu'il  est  impossible  de  distinguer  ces  deux  families,  ni  par  des  caract^res 
tires  de  leur  fleurs,  ni  par  des  caract^res  pulsus  dans  Torganisation  de  leur  fruits.  Les  seuls 
signes  distinctifs  qui  existent  reellement  entr'elles,  consistent  uniquement  dans  leur  port  et  la 
structure  anatomique  de  leur  tige,  que  en  effet  est  fort  difierente  dans  I'un  et  I'autre  groupe." — 
Richard^  MSmoire  sur  les  Conifbres  et  les  CycadSes.  1826.  p.  183. 

§  Plate  %.  fig.  3.  and  7 ;  and  Plate  3.  fig.  2.  Geological  Survey  of  Yorkshire  Coast. 
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varieties  of  leaves  resembling  those  of  Cycadese,  but  which  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  any  known  species  of  that  family. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  also*,  in  his  account  of  the  coal-field  of  Hoer  in 
Scania,  llie  age  of  which  is  decidedly  much  more  recent  than  the  coal  of 
Newcastle,  and  probably  identical  with  the  oolitic  coal-field  of  Whitby, 
describes  ihe  occurrence  therein  of  fronds  of  four  species  of  plants,  that  have 
iin  analogy  to  the  family  of  Cycadeie  ;  and  are  accompanied  by  other  vegeta- 
bles difl'eriug  entirely  from  those  of  the  regular  and  more  ancient  coal  strata. 
There  is  also  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Cycades  in  some  leaves  1  possess 
from  the  oolitic  slate  of  Stonesfield. 

From  the  same  Stonesfield  slate  [  have  a  fossil  amentum  called  by  Count 
Slcrnberg  Conites  Bucklandii,  of  which  he  has  published  a  short  account 
in  his  "  Flore  du  Monde  Primitiff,"  with  a  figure  copied  from  a  drawing  by 
the  late  Mr.  Sowerby.  He  describes  it  as  a  cone  eight  inches  long  and  lliree 
inches  in  diameter,  with  scales  most  like  those  of  the  Pinus  Abies,  but  not 
entirely  agreeing  with  them,  nor  with  those  of  any  known  species  of  cone; 
and  proposes  to  refer  it  to  a  new  genus  among  the  Carpnliles.  This  Conites 
so  much  resembles  the  amentum  of  Cycas  circinalis,  which  blossomed  in 
Edinburgh  in  May  1827,  and  of  which  an  engraving  and  description  are  given 
by  Dr.  Hooker  in  tlie  Botanical  Magazine  |,  as  to  induce  me  to  believe  thai  it 
may  be  the  amentum  of  a  Cycadeoidea  ;  but  a  much  more  minute  comparison 
of  the  structures  both  of  the  fossil  and  of  the  amentum  of  a  living  Cvras  than 
I  have  at  present  the  means  of  making,  must  be  undertaken  before  this  point 
can  be  considered  as  established. 

Thus  dispersed  through  various  members  of  the  grand  oolite  formation  or 
Jura  limestone  we  have  trunks  and  leaves,  and  perhaps  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion, that  may  with  much  probability  be  all  referred  to  our  new  fossil  family  of 
Cycadeoideffi.  We  have  the  trunks  in  Portland,  the  leaves  at  Whitby  and  in 
Scania,  and  both  leaves  and  amenta  ?  at  Stonesfield ;  and  though  we  are  as  yet 
without  materials  to  show  the  specific  relations  of  these  parts  to  one  another, 
we  have  evidence  to  prove  the  duration  of  one,  or  both,  the  cognate  families 
of  Cycadcfe  and  Cycadeoidese  to  have  extended  from  nearly  the  lowest  to  the 
uppermost  beds  of  the  oolite  series. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  pointed  out  the  inferences  with  respect  to 
chmate  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  varying  character  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
three  grand  epochs  of  geological  formation  :    viz.  the  great  carboniferous 
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period ;  the  period  of  the  secondary  strata  from  lias  to  chalk  inclusive ;  and 
the  period  of  the  tertiary  strata  above  the  chalk. 

The  plants  before  us  render  it  probable  that  the  climate  of  these  regions^ 
at  the  time  when  the  oolites  were  deposited^  was  of  the  same  warm  tempera- 
ture with  that  which  produces  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing  Cycadece. 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  exceeded  the  temperature  of 
our  modem  tropics  at  a  still  more  early  period  when  it  maintained  the  extra- 
ordinary vegetation  of  the  great  coal  formation ;  and  that  it  was  less  than 
tropical^  though  warmer  than  it  is  at  present^  in  the  period  to  which  we  owe 
our  tertiary  strata.  To  this  theory  I  see  much  reason  to  incline^  and  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  its  future  developement  in  the  examination  of  the  Flora 
of  the  fossil  world,  which  he  is  now  so  actively  conducting. 
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London,  October  29th,  1828. 

I  HATE  this  day  seen  Dr.  Wallich^  and  informed  him  of  the  Postscript  added 
to  my  Paper  on  the  fossil  wood  and  bones  from  the  Burman  Empire^  respecting 
the  statement  in  Lieut.  Alexander's  Travels^  that  the  teak  pillars  under  a  build- 
ing near  Prome  had  become  petrified  in  the  space  of  ten  years^  by  the  waters 
of  the  Irawadi  during  the  monsoons.  Dr.  Wallich  replied  that^  when  he  was 
at  Rangoon  with  Mr.  Crawfiird^  they  were  informed  by  a  British  general 
officer^  that  there  was  at  Prome  an  elephant  shed^  the  pillars  of  which  were 
converted  to  stone  at  their  base.  On  arriving  at  Prome^  they  went  to  see 
this  shed  accompanied  by  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  mission^  and  found  its 
position  to  be  above  the  flood  level  of  the  Irawadi,  and  that  not  one  of  its 
pillars  had  in  any  part  undergone  the  smallest  change  from  the  natural  state 
of  wood. 

In  this  case^  therefore^  as  in  that  reported  by  Lieut.  Alexander^  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  officers  had  received  without  suspicion  the  current  opinion  of 
the  natives^  the  universality  of  which  may  be  referred  to  the  constant  use  they 
make  of  fossil  wood  for  weights  and  landing  steps  from  the  river.  But  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Crawfiird  and  Dr.  Wallich  seem  decisive  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  they  were  fiilly  aware  of  the  popular  belief,  that  the  soil  of  the  country^ 
as  well  as  the  waters  of  the  Irawadi^  have  the  property  of  rapidly  converting 
wood  to  stone^  and  during  the  whole  journey  their  attention  was  awake  to 
every  opportunity  of  verifying  or  refuting  this  opinion.  Now  I  am  informed 
by  Dr.  Wallich^  that  the  bed  of  the  Irawadi^  all  the  way  from  Rangoon  to 
Ava^  was  so  thickly  set  with  piles  of  wood  that  had  formed  the  foundations  of 
ancient  temples^  pagodas  and  sheds^  that  once  at  leasts  and  sometimes  more 
than  once  in  every  day^  they  were  found  to  afford  the  steam-boat  a  more 
ready  supply  of  substantial  fuel  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  shore ; 
— in  one  case  they  were  taken  from  water  so  deep  that  the  steam-boat  lay 
alongside  of  them  during  the  operation  of  their  extraction.  A  very  large 
number  of  these  pillars  must^  therefore^  have  been  burnt  during  the  voyage  ; 
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and  the  greater  part  of  tliem  had  remained  many  years,  and  some  of  them 
probably  hundreds  of  years,  subject  to  partial  or  continual  submersion  in  the 
waters  of  the  Irawadi.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  petrifaction  was  observed 
on  any  paflicle  of  all  these  pillars :  and  had  it  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
Botanical  Professor,  its  presence  (if  existing)  must  have  been  detected  in  the 
fire.  This  evidence  seems  therefore  not  only  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Crawfnrd, — that  the  waters  of  the  Irawadi  have  no  such  petrifying  power  as 
the  natives  ascribe  to  them, — but  also  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  expressed 
in  ray  Postscript,  respecting  the  pillars  of  teak  at  Prome  which  are  said  to 
have  been  petrified  throughout,  in  th^  short  space  of  ten  years. 


XXVIII. — Notices  and  Extracts  from  the  Minvte-^Booh  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society. 

1. — Additional  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Character  of  the  Limestone  and 
Slate,  principally  composing  the  Rocks  and  Hills  round  Plymouth.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Hennah,  P.G.S.    [Read  Nov.  8rd,  1826.] 

XHE  author  refers  to  a  former  paper  on  this  subject^  in  which  he  confined 
his  field  of  observation  to  the  narrow  tract  between  the  Plym  and  the  Taroar. 
He  now  extends  its  limits  to  Mount  Batten  and  Slatten  Heights  in  a  southerly 
direction.  In  this  tracts  which  forms  the  east  side  of  Plymouth  Sounds  as  well 
as  the  western  side  from  Mount  Edgcombe  to  Pudding  Pointy  animal  remains 
are  imbedded  in  the  slate.  On  the  eastern  side  the  superior  beds  are  occa- 
sionally of  an  ochreous  clay-slate  containing  thin  veins  of  iron  with  Trochites 
and  stems  of  Encrinites :  these  are  associated  with  some  peculiar  fossil 
remains,  the  characters  of  which  are  indistinct.  The  lower  beds  consist  of 
compact  white  or  light  grey  slate  inclosing  remains  like  those  found  in  the 
limestone  and  slate.  An  ironstone  bed  occurs  here  which  is  used  for  pave- 
ments^ and  fragments  of  animal  relics  are  discoverable  in  it. 

From  the  above  facts  the  author  infers^  that  the  slate  which  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  Plymouth  limestone^  even  as  far  southward  as  Whitesand  Bay, 
is  not  primitive :  but  he  remarks  that  he  has  never  perceived  animal  remains 
in  the  slate  north  of  that  limestone. 


2. — Notice  respecting  a  Whin-dyke  in  the  Cooper  Colliery,  near  BIythe, 
Northumberland;  dravm  up  from  the  Information  of  Mr.  Bryham^ 
Agent  at  the  Cooper  Coal  Works,  by  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  P.G.S.  &c. 
[Read  May  18th,  1827.] 

The  total  length  to  which  this  dyke  has  been  traced  is  1377  yards.  It 
increases  in  breadth  from  south  to  north ;  being  44  yards  wide  near  the 
most  southern  point,  where  it  has  been  cut  through,  and  Sl-i-  yards  wide  at 
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the  most  Dorthem  spot  hitherto  oTjserved.  It  is  formed  of  two  wails  of  green- 
stone, each  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness ;  and  these  walls  contain  between 
them  a  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  shale  and  whin,  cemented  by  calca- 
reous and  argillaceous  matter.  Carburetted  hydrogen  and  pure  water  issue 
from  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  dyke.  The  coal  of  the  beds 
through  which  the  dyke  passes  is  charred,  and  deteriorated  in  quality,  to  the 
distance  of  about  forty  yards  on  each  side. 


—Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Stokes,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  P.R.S.  &c.,  to 
William  John  Broderip,  Esq.,  Sec.  G.S.,  F.R.S.,  &c.;  explanatory  of 
three  Drawings  of  Echini.     [Read  June  90th,  1829.] 

I.  A  specimen  of  Galerites  albo-galerus  *  (Lam.)  from  the  chalk,  in  whicfc 
the  plates  of  the  mouth,  consisting  of  five  pairs,  are  preserved  in  situ : — S.  A 
Cidaris  f  also  from  the  chalk,  in  which  portions  of  the  plates  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth  are  visible; — they  are  displaced,  but  exhibit  a  system  quite  analogous  to 
that  of  the  recent  Cidaris ;  and  3 .  A  Cidaris  J  from  Stonesfield,  in  which  Che 
anal  plates  are  in  the  best  preservation. 


•  Pl»te  XLV.  fig.  14  &  15. 


J  Plate  XLV.  fig.  16. 


t  Plate  XLV.  fig.  ir. 
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^-^.^—Gowerianus,  new  species,  Brora,  330. 
Jamesoni,  new  species,  Mall,  Skfe, 

&e.,  393. 
Marchisons,  new    spedes^  H(^, 

Skye,  323. 
SutherlandiEe,  new  species,  Brasm. 

bury,  Brora,  333. 

other  new  aperies  nndescribed,  833. 

new  species,  at  Brora,  305. 

and  Terebntulz,   casts  of  ?  in  [the 

lowest  beds  of  greensand  near  Midhurit,  103. 

Anderson,  J,  Esq.,  hts  MS.  Memoir  on  Brora, 
393. 


Antelopes,  fossil  remains  of,  found  in  the  Ira. 

wadi,  374. 

bonesof,  ennmented,  S70,KO. 

Antbracotheiinm,  speciei  of,  from  Bengid,  893. 
ia  Central  Trance, 

394. 
Apennines,  probably  elevated,  351. 
Applecross,  Rosshtre,  lias  limestone  and  fosdls 

of,  3S1. 
Arenaria  (Sandwort)  of  the  black  barren  sand 

near  Newbary,  disappearance  of  where  the 

sand  had  been  chalked,  130  note. 
'Argillaceous  slate  in  tiie  parish  of  St.  Mary, 

Jamaica,  158. 
Arran,  pitchstone  in  dykes,  traversing  new  red 

sandstone,  359. 
Ashbnmham  limestone  and  strata  of  Tilgate  Fo- 
rest, tabnlar  arrangement  of,  with  their  organic 

remains,  131. 
Astarte,newspeciesofundescribed,  Brora,  319. 
Astrea,  in  lias  limestone,  Lucy,  Skye,  362. 
Astronl,  hill  of,  described,  343,  347. 
Augitein  lava,  348. 
Ava,  Professor  Bnckland  on  the  bones  of  the 

Mastodon,  &c.  from,  377. 
——f  mica-slate    and  statuary  marble   found 

near,  389. 
AvicnlaBraamburienils,newspedes,  Brora,  333. 


Bakie  Loch,  comparison  of  Hmestone  of,  with 
other  freshwater  limestones,  83. 

• gyrogonites  of,  91. 

organic  remains  of  the  marl  of,   77. 

secdoa  of  the  beds  of,  75. 

3h2 


Bald,  Robert,  Eiq.,  hia  DOtin  of  the  Brora  coal, 

293. 
Banoiskirk,  Caithness,  fosiil  fish  in  slate  nf,  314. 
Barbate  stone,  101. 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in, 

107. 
Barytes,  sulphate  of,  lu   the  lia»  formation  of 

Lyme  Regis,  90. 
Basalt,  kucitic,  composing  the  lavas  of  Somma, 

338. 
Beal  near  Portree,  Skye,  combrash  and  forest 

marble  of,  310. 

trap  djkes  at,  310. 

B«ds   resembling  (hose  al  Kimmeridgc    in  the 

Isle  of  Portland,  43. 
BegtJIy,  KclioD  at,  19. 
B«Icmnitcs,  Mr.  J.  S.  Miller  on,  45. 

_ chemical  analysis  of,  bO. 

conjectures  on  the  form  of  the  lnha> 


blunt  of,  56. 

, description  of  the  species  of,  -58. 

effects  of  decomposition  on  the  shell 


-  generic  character  of,  48. 

-  geological  position  of,  45. 

-  structure  of  the  sheath  of,   51. 


Ben.a-Bhraggie,  Satherlaod,  composed  of  red 

conglomerate,  3G4. 
Bengal,  Bay  of,  western    shores   of,  tertiary, 

387. 

description  of  fossil  remains  from,  393. 

Bentley  and  Binsted,  valley  under,  composed  of 

gault,  100. 
Benton  Castle  :  tee  Trap. 
Bird,  fossil  bone  of  a,  in  the  east  cliff  at  Hastings, 

35. 
Bivalves  in  the  chalk  near  Lyme  Regis,  111. 

in  the  lias  formation  at  Lyme  Regis,  28. 

in  (he  sands  and  sandstones  beneath  the 

chalk  near  Lyme  Regis,   114. 
Bolton  Beacon  ;  tee  Trap, 
Booea,  fossil,  discovered  near  the  town  of  Pin. 

jore,  390. 
found  between   Ava  and   Prome, 

378,384. 


Bony  substance,  pieces  of  a,  in  the  sands  and 

sandstones  beneath  the  chalk  near  Lyme  Regis, 

US. 
Braambury,  hills  of,  and  quarries,  296. 

fossils  of,  297. 

Brohm-putra  river,   animal  remains  from  the, 

393. 
Breccia  of  (he  oolitic  series  in  contact  with  gra- 

nite,  at  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  306. 
produced  by  upheai. 

ing  of  granite,  354. 
near  Wetmasut  on  the    Irawadi,    382, 

383. 
Broadford,  Skye,  lias  of,*same  as  that  of  Apple. 

cross,  362. 

lias  limestone  of,  311. 

Broad.haven  :  see  Trap. 

Brongniart,    M.  Adolphe,  on  the  coal. held  of 

Iloer,  describes  the  fronds  of  four  species  of 


plants  (herein,  400. 

inferences   with   respect   to 

climate,  by,  4<X1,  401. 

Brora,  coal-field  of,  293. 

coal  of,  described,  301. 

■ coal  stiato,  section  of,  336. 

coal  works,  history  of,  32 1. 

— coast  section  of,  302. 

Brown,  Robert,  Esq.,  notice  of  coniferous  wood 
and  fossil  plants,  examined  by,  395,  et  teq. 

Buccinum,  new  species  undescribtd ,  Brora,  320. 

Buckland,  Rev.  W.,D.D.,  on  the  formation  of  the 
valley  of  Kingsclere  and  other  valleys,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  strata  that  inclose  ihem  ;  and 
on  the  evidences  of  (he  original  continuity  of 
the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire,    119. 

on  the  animal  and  vegeta- 

d  rocks  collected  by  J.  Crav- 


furd,  Esq., 
Ava,  377. 


I  a  voyage  up  the  Irawadi  to 


his  visit  to  Brora,  293. 

. on  the  Cycadeoidez,  39S. 

on  the  supposed  power  of 

(he  wafers  of  the  Irawadi   to   convert  wood 

into  stone,  403. 
Buddha,  marble  and  reddish  stone  osed  for  ma- 


rNDE^t. 
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BaimeM  Empirei  organic  remains  discovered  bj 

Mr.  Crawfard  in,  377. 
.— .^ • strata  subjacent  to  dilnvinm, 

between  Prome  and  Ava^remarks  on,  385  ei  seq. 


C. 


Caithness,  schist   of,    compared  with  those  of 

Thnringia,  315. 
Ord  of,  altered  limestone  of  the  oolitic 

series  at,  307. 
breccia  of  the  oolitic  series  in 

contact  with  granite  at,  306. 
Calabrian  coast  elevated,  and  contains  Litho- 

phagi,  351. 
Calcareous  strata,  contortions  of,  at  Darlstone 

Bay,  37. 

spar  in  the  lias  formation  at  Lyme 

Regis,  29. 

Calddeugh,  Alexander,  Esq.,  on  the  geology  of 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  68. 
Camaldoli  della  Torre,  built  on  the  side  of  Soro- 

ma,  339. 

convent  of,  description  of  the  summit 

of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  347, 348. 

Campania,  plains  of,  raised  by  subterraneous  ex- 
pansion, 352. 
Canal  in  the  peat  of  Loch  Kinnordy,  87  note. 
Capo  di  Chino,  structure  of,  described,  350. 
Miseno,  described,  343,344. 


-  Monte,  structure  of,  described,  360. 


Capomazza,  described,  343,  346. 

Carabari,  fossils  from,  393. 

: —  deposits  of,  described  by  Mr.  Cole- 

brooke,  394. 

Cardium  dissimile,  new  species,  Brora,  for- 
merly called  Venus  of  Portland,  318. 

striatulum,  new  species,  Brora,  320. 

366. 

Carsaig,  Mull,  altered  rocks  of  oolitic  series 
at,  359. 

south  coast  of  Mull,  fossils  of  lias  at, 

311. 

Caserta  valley,  structure  of,  351. 

Castle  hill,  Caithness,  slate  quarries  of,  314. 

Cavities  under  volcanoes  disallowed,  345. 


Cephalopoda,  arrangement  of,  67. 
Chambered  Univalves  in  the  lias  formation  at 

Lyme  Regis,  27. 
—  in  the  chalk  near  Lyme 

Regis,  111. 
Chara,  on  the,  and  its  seed-vessel  the  gyrogo- 

nite,  90. 

species  of,  92. 

Chelonia,  fossil  species  of,  found  in  the  Irawadi, 

374. 
Clay  and  sands,  junction  of,  with  the  Purbeck 

limestone- beds,  39. 
■         in  the  lower  part  of  the  strata  at  Hastings, 


31. 


blue  marly,  found  near  Wetmasut,  383. 


Clift, William,  Esq.,  on  the  fossil  remains  of  two 

new  species  of  Mastodon,  and  other  verte. 

brated  animals,  found  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Irawadi,  369. 
Clinkstone,  changed  into  pitchstone,  344. 
Clyne,  hills  of,  composed  of  red  conglomerate, 

294. 
"  junction  of  granite,  with  strata  of  Brora 

coal-field  at,  295. 
Coal-measures  of  the  western  extremity  of  the 

Great  South  Welsh  coal-basin,  17. 
remarkable  contortions  of,  espe. 

cially  at  Monk's  Stone  Point,  18. 
stone  or  culm,  the  only  variety  in  Pem. 


brokeshire,  18. 

—  bituminous,   altogether  wanting  in  Pem- 


brokeshire, 18. 

Colliery  at  Begelly,  section  of,  19. 

Conglomerate,  calcareo-siliceous,  found  near 
Wetmasut,  383. 

Cone,  volcanic,  characteristic  of  a,  350. 

at  Cumae,  349. 

Conites  Bucklandii  found  at  Stonesfield,  400. 

Cooch-behar,  animal  remains  found  at,  393. 

Corals  in  the  limestone  of  Southern  Pembroke- 
shire, 16. 

casts  of,  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  29. 

Corbula,  new  species  undescribed,  Brora,  320. 

Crachaig  Point,  Brora,  sandstone  of,  305. 

Craters  in  the  island  of  Procida,  349. 

Crawfurd,  J.  Esq.,  geological  account  of  rocks. 
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and  a  series  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,      Cf  cUs,  five  species  of,  Loch  StEiffia,    Sk;e,  of 

collected  by,  on  a  vojage  ap  the  Lrawadi  to  which  two  are  new,  3G5. 

Ava,  377.  Cjpris  faba  in  Petwortli  marble,   103. 

Crlnoidea  iu  llie  lias  formation  at  Lyme  Regis,      Cjrena,  species  of,  found  near  Wetmasut,  383, 

29.  386. 

CrocodiUds,  fossil  remains  of,  found  in  ttie  Ira*  ^^ 

wadi,  375.  _  ^M 

Crocodilus  vulgaris,  fossil  remains  of,  in  the  Ita.  '"^^^ 

waili,  376. 
Cromarty,  east  coast  of,  307. 
Crustacea  in  the  lias  formatiun  at  Lyme  Regis, 


in  the  sand  and  Eandstones  beneath 

the  chalk  near  Lyme  Regis,  113. 

Cucnllca,  two  new  species  of,  undeccrihed, 
Brora,  320. 

Culley,  Matthew,  Exq.,  his  notice  of  (be  Dannis- 
kirk  fossil  fish,  314. 

Culm  :  lee  Coal. 

Cumie,  acropolis  of,  noticed,  349. 

Cuvier,  Baron,  on  fossil  remains  of  a  new  gigan- 
tic Saurian  from  Ueadfold.wood  Common, 
104. 


Darlstone  Bay,  contortions  of  calcareone  strata 

at,  37. 
Deer,  fossil  remains  of,  found  in  the  lrawadi, 

374. 

bones  of,  enumerated,  370,  380. 

De  la  Beche,   H.  T.  Esq.,  oD  the  geology  of 

Southern  Pembrokeshire,  1. 
— on   the    lias  of  the 

coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset, 


on  (he  chalk  aod  sand; 

beneath  it  (usually  termed  greftn.sandj  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lyme  Regis,    Dorset ;  and  B««r, 

on     the    geology  of 


Devi 


fossil  fish  of  Caithness    referred  Jamaica,   144. 

to,  314.  DenudationofCraambnryandllare  hills, Sntber- 

Cuvier  anil  Brongniart,  shell.i  of  the  upper  ma.  land,  357. 

rineformationin  the  Paris  basin,  described  by.  Diluvial  accumulations  of  chalk  fiints  at  Rogate 

394.  Common,   103. 

Cycadeoidea  megalophylla,  397-  notfoundoo  the  subjacentWeald 


-  microphylla,  398. 

-  leaves  nearly  allied  to,  found  near 


Whilby, 


ingraved  by  Bird  and  I^ong, 


clay,  102. 

deposits  of  the  Hampshire  basin,   128. 

near   Newbury,    contain  the 


is  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c.,   128. 

399.  plain  of  Liguanea,  Jamaica,   184. 

.-  in    the    possession    of  Mr.  Diluvium  and  alluvium,  Jamaica,   182. 

Featherstonhaugh,  399.  of  Strath  more,  74. 

Cycadeoideae,  on  the,  from  the  oolitic  quarries  of  Druson  Haven  :  tee  Trap. 

Portland,  305.  Dunnet.head,  Caithness,  red  sandstone  of,  com- 
stems  of,  only  found  in  Portland  pared  with  new  red  sandstone  of  England, 

stone,  399.  314. 

Cyras,   recent,  analogies  between,  and  a  new  Dunrobin  Castle,  organic  remains  in  the  beds 

species  of  fossil  plant,  39S  et  teq.  exposed  on  the  shore  at,  303. 

. — five  known  specJes  of,  395  note.  Dykes  of  trap,  enveloping  Gryphites  and  other 

. .  revoluta,  describedby  Sir  J.  Smith,  398.  shells,  359. 

: circinalis   described  in  Hortui  Mala-  vertical  basaltic, seenatAtriodet  Cavallo, 


Eastern  Hoorlandi,  compaiiuta  of,  with  Bran, 

393. 
EcluDi,  nire,in  the  liu formation  at  LymeRegiB, 

28. 
Echinites  ia  the  chalk  near  Lyme  Regis,  111. 
■ In  tlie  Mods  and  sandstones  beneath 

the  chalk  near  Lyme  Regis,  114. 
■  in  the  felloiTiih  while  Jamaica  lime- 
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Ferns,  impreidona  of,  In'fhe  sandi'^nd  nnd. 

stones  1}eneath  the  AaJk  Hear  Lyme  Regis, 

ll«. 
lilrestone  or  upper  green-ssnd  (Malm-rock  of 

Hants  and  Sussex),  08. 
Firestone,  depth  of  wells  sank  in,  SS. 
fossil  fish,  testacea,  and  echinodermata 

in,  99. 
Fish,  fossil, In  die  lias  formation  of  Lyme  Regis, 


27. 


■>  of  the  Jamaica  white  limestone  forma. 

ti(m,   170. 
Echino-spatagDS  in  the  Malm-rock,  09. 
Ediw-y.ieg,  rocks  of,  part  of  the  edge  of  the  great 

coaUbasin  of  North  Wales,  2S8. 
Elephant,  I>ones  of,  supposed  to  have  been  found 

in  London  day  at  Brentford,  390. 
Elevation  of  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  remarks 

on,  3S1. 

granite  in  solid  form,  354. 

Emyi,  fosiU  nmaios  of,  fonnd  near  the  Irawadi, 

S75. 
_    ii  bones  of,  enumerated,  379,  380. 

Encrini  in  the  limestone  of  Southern  Pembroke- 

Bhire,  Iff. 
Encrinite  in  .the  dialk  near  Lyme  B«gis,  111. 
Epomeo  Monte,  craters  of,  described,  343. 
Eqnisetum-columnare  of  M .  Adolphe  Brongniart,- 

recognised  as  identical  with  Oni^logonatum 

carbonarinm,  Brora,  308. 
Ettiie,  RoBshire,  tandstone  of,  308. 
Enomph^i  in  the  limestone  of  Sauthem  Pern. 

brokeshire,  16. 

F. 

Faraday,  Midiael,  Esq.,  Us  examination  of  dtf. 

ferent  specimens  of  mail,  limestone,  ftc.,  with 

a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they   aflbrded 

traces  of  animal  matter,  09. 
Feldspar,  glassy  crystals  of,  in  the  lavas  oFlschia, 

342. 
^ trachyte  of  the  Solfa- 

tara,  34S. 
Femur,  fossil,  ofanew  gigantic  species  of  Saurian, 

at  Headfold.wood  Common  and  I^oxwood, 

104. 


a  the  slate  of  Banniakirk,  Caithness, 


-  tooth  of  a,  and  dorsal  fin  of  a 


East  Cliff,  HasUngs,  35. 
■  scales  of,  highly  polished,  in  the  East 

Cliff  at  Hastings,  35. 
palates  and  teeth  of,  in  the  chalk  near 

Lyme  Regis,  111. 
Fitton,  Dr.,  Strobilus  found  by,  3Dff  note. 
Forest,  submarine,  at  Hastings,  36. 
Formations  recognised  between  Prome  and  Ava, 

380  et  leq. 
Fossil  fish  :  lee  Banniskirk,  Gai^rie, 
organic  remains  in  the  formations  of  the 

oolitic  series  at  Brora  and  in  the  Hebrides,  318. 
shells  at  Loch  Staffin,  Skye,  described, 

358. 
Freshwater  formation    near  Wetmasut  on  tite 

Irawadi,  described,  387. 
Furrows  and  parallel  scratches  on  surface  of  rock, 

Brora,  357. 


Gamrie,  near  Troup  Head,  Banff,  locality  of  fos- 
sil fish,  363. 

Gault,  at  Bentley,  Binsted,  and  the  forest  of  Alice 
Holt,  100. 

Ammonites  dentatns  frequent  in,  100. 

Gavial,  fossil  remains  of,  in  the  Irawadi  district, 
379,  380. 

Glassy  feldspar  in  the  Monte  di  procida,  349. 

Gneiss  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  leading  direction  of,  70. 

of  Sutors  of  Cromarty,  355. 

■        no  ores  of  consequence  discovered  in,  71. 

—  siliceous  stalactites  in,  72. 

■  -  '    simple  minerals  in,  71. 


Gordon,  Alexander,  P.sq.,  on  three  forests  of  fir 

imbedded  in  peat,  140. 
Granite  not    in  fluid  stale  when  upheaved  on 

coaat  of  Sutherland,  35B. 

in  trachjtic  conglomerate,  349. 

of  Ord  of  Caithness,   353. 

Grauwacke  found  in  Manlan  Ilill,  near  Wetma- 


Helmsdale, Sutherland,  shelly  limestoDe  of,  burnt 

for  use,  305. 
Henlo;,  U.  H.  Esq.,  collection  of  fossil  plants  of, 

395. 
Hippopotamus,  boues  of,  in  the  valle;  of  the  Inu 

nadi,  379. 
fossil  remains  of,  fouad  in  the  Ira- 


boundary  line,  8. 


-  district  of  St.  David's,  9. 

Ilaverfordnest,  9. 

■  south  of  the  coal.basin   in 


brokeshire,  10. 

Jamaica,  149. 

Gravel,  diluvial,  (Ligiianea,  Jamaica,)   184. 
Graystone  of  the  Ponia  Isles,  214. 
Gray  wethers  near  Hungerford,  126. 

co-extensive  with  the  entire  siir* 

face  of  the  chalk  in  more  or  less  abandaocc, 
126. 
Greco-sand,  lower,  of  N,  W.  ofSussex,  &c.  sup. 
ports  a  number  uf  lakes  and  ponds,  102- 

of  Lyme  Regis  and  Beer,  108. 

. of  the  vale  of  Kingsclere,  121. 

L  the  summits  of  the  Savoy  Alps, 


wadi,  373. 

Hog,  bones  of,  in  the  valley  of  (lu  Iratradi, 
379. 

Holm,  Skye,  cliff  and  fossils  of  inferior  oolite  at, 
310. 

Hornblende  found  near  Ava,  389. 

Hyxna,  bones  of,  supposed  to  have  been  found 
at  Urenlford,  in  London  clay,  390. 

Hypothesis,  accounting  for  the  crealion  of  vol- 
canic mountains,    340,  341. 


127. 


Grey,  Sir  George,  fossil  plant 

of.  395. 
Gryphiea    Maccullochii,    new    species,    Pabba, 

Skye,  Mull,  &c.,  322. 
Gyrogonite,  seed-vessel  of  Chara,  90. 

of  the  Bakie,  91. 

~ new  species  of,  Chara  tnherculata, 

(fossil),  94. 


I.J. 

Jamaica,  H.T.  DelaBecbc,  Esq.,  on  the  geology 

of,   143. 
rocks,  comparison  of  with  those  resem. 

bling  them  in  Mexico    and    South  America, 

190. 
Jameson,  Professor,  his  description  of  the  gra. 
the  possession  nite  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  333  note. 

Ichthyolites  of  Gamric  described,  364. 
Inimore  of  Carsaig,  trap  rocks  of,  312. 
Irawadi,  supposed    power   of    petrifying  wood 

possessed  by  the  waters  of,  403. 
. bed   of  the    river,    thickly    set  will 


Uarling  Combe,  Weald-clay  in,  nucleus  of  the 
district  described  in  the  memoir  on  the  N.W. 
of  Sussex  &c.,  87. 

Hastings,  strata  of,  30. 

cliffs  of,  not  rich  in  organic  remuns,  30. 

Haverfordwest:    tee  Grauwacke. 

Hawkley  Slip,  100. 

Hazel  nuts,  great  quantities  of,  among  the  trunks 


wooden  piles  between  Ran;;oon  and  Ar: 
. fossil  remains  of  two  new  species  ef 

Mastodon    and    other    vertebrated    animaJi, 

found  on  the  left  bank  of  the,  369. 
Iron,  hydrate  of,  in  bones  from  Ava,  381. 
sand,,formation  of,  Sussex,  Gideon  Mantell, 

Esq.,  on  the,   131. 
'  of  the  vale  of  Sussex,    IDS,  131. 

quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in,  107. 

remains  of  vegetables  in,  134. 

vertebrata  in,   104,  134. 

works  ancient  in  the  Weald-clay,   103. 

Ischia,  a  principal  volcanic  vent,  338. 
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IscUa,  lavas  of,  described,  S41,  342. 
Italj,  western  coast  of,  elevated,  351. 


K. 


Kllmot,  Satherland,  shellj  limestone  of,  305. 
Kingsdere,  Professor  Buckland  on  the  formation 

of  the  vallej  of,  &c.,  119. 
Kintradwell,  Brora,  reefs  at,  304. 
Konjg,  Charles,  Esq.,  his  description  of  a  fossil 

vegetable  in  the  coal  field  of  Brora,  ^8. 


L. 


La  Gabbia,  islet  of,  198. 

Lago  d'Agagno  described,  347. 

— ^—  d'Avemo,  hills  surrounding,  described, 

343,  347. 
»  di  Rondglione  described^  347. 
Lake  Aral,  marine  deposits  near,  394. 
Lava  beneath  Solfatara,  intensely  heated^  344. 

del  Arso  described,  343. 

of  Monte  Olibano,  346. 

trachjtic,  near  Pianura,  used  in  building, 

348. 


■  in  island  of  Procida,  350. 

-_—  occurs  at  Rocca-Monfina,    St. 

Agata,  and  Sorrento,  348. 
Lavaa  of  Ischia  described,  342. 
Leptorhjnchus,  fossil  remains  of,  in  the  Ira- 

wadi,  375. 
Lias,  faults  observable    in,    at  Lyme    Regis, 

25. 

organic  remains  of,  at  Lyme  Regis,  27. 

—  limestone,  characteristic  testacea  of,  by  no 
means  uncommon  at  Lyme  Regis,  26. 

—  section  of,  near  Seven.rock  Point,  24. 

—  section   of  upper  marl  beds  of,   at  the 


base  of  Black  Ven^  23. 
Lignite  found  near    the   town  of   Wetmasut^ 

Irawadi,  378. 
in  oolite  of  Mull,  312. 


;nanea,  diluvial  plain  of,  184. 
Ifime,  carbonate  of,  in  bones  from  Ava,  381. 

TOL.  II. — SECOUD  SERIES. 


Limestone,  altered,  of  the  oolitic  series  at  the 
Ord  of  Caithness,  307. 

band  of  Tenby,  14. 

, Pembroke,  15. 

St.  Goven's,  16. 

— ■ carboniferous,  to  the  north  and  south 


of  the  Pembrokeshire  coal-basin,  14. 
— "    '       discovered  near  Robagiri,  387. 
Silhet,  387. 


-  found  near  Wetmasut,  388. 

at  Robagiri,  387. 

■ in  hills  opposite  Prome,  383. 


of  Bakie,  comparison  of,  with  other 

freshwater  limestones^  83. 

series  of  Purbeck,  section  of,  38. 

— -  transition,    associated    with    grau- 


wacke  at  Manlan  Hill  near  Wetmasut,  388. 
— — —  tufaceous,  on  the  origin  of,  81. 
white  formation,  Jamaica,  169. 


Lithophagi  in  the  limestone  cliffs  of  Monte  Cir- 
cello  and  the  Calabrian  coast,  351. 

Loch  Sligachan,  lias  fossils  at,  311. 

Staffin,  Skye,  freshwater  formation,  358. 

Loddiges,  William  and  George,  Esqrs.,  exami- 
nation of  new  fossil  plants  by,  396. 

London  clay  and  calcaire  grossier  formation  in 
the  district  of  the  Irawadi,  described^  386. 

Loth,  vale  of,  304. 

Lower  green-sand  in  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Sus- 
sex,  and  adjoining  parts  of  Hants  and  Surrey, 
dip  of,  101. 

. depth  of  wells  in,    102. 

. -»  diluvial    accumulations    of 

chalk-flints  on  the  surface  of,  102. 

,  passage  from,  to  the  Weald. 


clay,  102. 

Luidas  Vale,  Jamaica,  cavern  at,  185. 

Lyell,  C.  Esq.,  on  a  recent  formation  of  fresh, 
water  limestone  in  Forfarshire ;  and  on  some 
recent  deposits  of  freshwater  marl ;  with  a  com. 
parison  of  recent  with  ancient  freshwater  for- 
mations ;  and  an  appendix  on  the  Gyrogonite 
or  seed-vessel  of  the  Chara,  73. 

his  visit  to  Brora,  293. 

Lyme  Regis,  remains  of  fish,  testacea,  &c.,  in 
chalk,  near,  1 10. 

3i 


Mftcculloch,    J.,  M.  D.,  his  account  of  lignite 

and  coal  referred  to,  301. 

"  Western  Islands" 

referred  to,  309. 
Hoddeloni  valle;,  structare  of,  351. 
Madras,  tertiar/  deposit  of,  noticed,  387,  394, 
Hnlachite,    smalt  portions  of,  in  the  quartz  of 

Lawlej  Hill,  and  Caer  Caradoc,  248. 
Malm-rock,  organic  remiuns  in,  at  Narsted  and 

Buriton,  09. 

-  quaatit;  of  calcareous  matter  in,  107. 
^Mammalia,  extinct  race  of,  tUscovered  in  Bengal, 

Manlan-hill,  near  Wetmasut,  composed  ofgrau. 

ivacke  and  transition  limestone,  388. 
Mantell,  Gideon,  Esq.,  on  the  iron-sand  forma. 

tion  of  Sussex,  131. 
Mantle-form  stratification  characterized,  3S0. 
Marble,  Purbeck,  40. 

.  univalves  in,  40. 

statuary,  found  near  Ava,  employed  for 

making  images,  389- 

e  deposits  near  Lake  Aral,  394. 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 


-  plants  ii 


7fl. 


quadra 


peds  i 


,  77. 


-  of  the  Loch  of  Klnnordj,  E 

plants  in,  89. 

— ^  rock,  on  the  origin  of,  61. 
— —  scales  of  mica  frequent  in,  f 
^—  section  of,  75. 


Marl  shell,  on  the  origin  of,  79. 

skeleton  of  Cervus  Elapbus  in,   87. 

testacea  in,  89. 

beds  at  Benham  Marsh,  130. 

lower,  of  the  lias  at  Culverhole  Point, 

their  section,  2S. 
tbcir  fossila,  S2. 


upper,  of  the  lias  at  Black  Ven,  theii 

section,  S3. 
Marloes  :    tec  Trap. 
Marshall,  Vf,  Esq., on  carbonate  of  copper  in  the 

magaesian  limestone  at  Newton  Kyme,  140. 
Mastodon,  bones  of,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ira- 

wadi,  379.  380. 

elephantoides,  bones  of,  noticed,  3S0. 

.  description  of,  372. 

'  fossil  remains  of,  found  in  Ada,  370. 
. the    Ohio, 

370. 
' found  near  the  Irawadi,  description  of 

two  new  species  of,  369. 
• giganteum    compared  with  M.  lati- 

dens,  371. 

latidens,  description  of,  371. 

teeth  of,   characteristic    of     species, 

370  ct  sea. 


ranean,  394. 
Marl  near  Bomsey,  Hants,  bones  of  stag,  roebuck, 

beaver,  pig  and  ox,  in,  89. 
^^^^—^—^^~-~^^^  section  of,  in  Ashley 

Meads,  88. 
>-^—  limestone,  &c.,  Mr.Faraday's  examinatioD 

of,  with  a  view  to  animal  matter,  95. 
of  Bakie  Loch,  organic  remains  of  Crustacea 

and  testacea  in,  78. 


teeth  of,  in  British  Museum,    372. 

Medial  or  carboniferous  rocks,  Jamaica,   157. 
Mica,  considerable  quantity   of,   in    the    upper 
strata  of  the  upper  lias  marls  of  Lyme  Regis,  SS- 

scales  of,  frequent  in   the  marl   of  I^och 

Kinnordy,  87. 

slate  found  near  Ava,  889. 

Micaceous  slate  and  hornstone,  Jamaica,  154. 
Miller,  Mr.  J.  S.,  on  Belemnltes,  45. 

1 the  genus  Actinocomax,  63- 

Misenum,  promontory  of,  described,   350. 

Modlota,  new  species,  Brora,  366. 

Mollusca,  multitudes  of  shells  of  freshwater,  in 

the  strand  of  the  Kennet  Peat,   129. 
Monk's  Stone  Point:    tee  Coal-measures. 
Montagna  della  Guardia,  199. 
Montagnoue,  cone  of,  noticed,  343. 
Monte  Barbara  described,  343, 346,  347, 

Circello,  limestone  cliflsof,  elevated,  351, 
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Monte  NuoTo,  described,  344« 

«  of  the  Lacrine  Lake,  stractore 

of,  351. 

Olibano,  summit  of,  described,  846, 347. 

—-— ^  di  Procida  described^  349. 

'    Tabor,  trachjtic  hammock  noticed,  343. 


Mull,  inferior  oolite  and  lias  on  sonth  coast  of, 
311. 

Mnrchison,  R.  I.,  Esq.,  on  the  coal.field  of  Brora, 
Sutherland,  and  the  oolitic  series  of  the  He- 
brides, 293. 

— — —  on  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Sussex,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Hants  and 
Surrey,  97. 

supplementary  remarks  on  the  odidc 


series  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  353. 


N. 


Naples,  description  of  the  interval  between  the 

extremes  of  the  volcanic  district  of,  343  et  seq. 

'  ■■         extent  of  the  volcanic  district  of,  defined, 

337. 
Navidale,  valley  of,  and  its  structure,  306. 
Nerita,  not  figured.  Loch  Staffin,  Skye,  366. 
New  red  sandstone,  section  of  upper  part  of,  at 

Axmouth  Point,  29. 
Nisida,  island  of,  described,  343,  344. 
^-— — —  structure  of,  described,  350. 
Nucula,  unfigured,  Western  Islands,  367. 

new  species,  Brora,  366. 

Nummulites  in  tertiary  deposits  of  Silhet,  394. 
Nuts,  hazel,  in  great  quantities  among  the  trunks 

of  trees  on  the  shore  at  Hastings,  35. 


O. 

Obsidian  near  the  Punto  di  Campanella,  352. 

Oernant  Mountain,  slate  quarry  of,  238. 

Old  red  conglomerate  elevated  on  the  peaks  of 

granitic  mountains,  Sutherland,  356. 
-. sandstone  to  the  north  of  the  Pembroke. 


shire  coal-basin,  11. 


Old  red  sandstone  of  the  Milford  subdivision,  12. 

___— _  Pembroke  ditto,  12. 

■      ■  Orielton  ditto,  13. 

— ' Strathmore,  74. 

. Jamaica,  lower  beds  of,  gra. 


duate  sometimes  into  the  grauwacke,  161. 
Old  salt-pans,  Brora,  fossils  of,  303. 
Oncylogonatum  carbouarium,  fossil  vegetable, 

Brora,  described  by  Charles  Ronig,  Esq.,  300. 
Oolitic  lias,  Applecross  and  Cowbridge,  362. 
series  in  the  Hebrides,  Sutherland  and 

Ross,  supplementaiy  remarks  on,  353. 
of  Scotland  identified  with  that  of 


England,  313. 

Ord  of  Caithness,    granite  composing  it,  de- 
scribed, 294. 

■  "  again 

described,  353. 

Organic  remans  of  the  Jamaica  white  limestone 
formation,  170. 

atKintbnry,  120. 

OstresB  in  the  yellowish  white  Jamaica  limestone, 
169. 

— — -  in  the  plastic  clay  formation  at  Kint- 
bury,  120. 

Ox,  bones  of,  enumerated,  379, 3S0. 

fossil  remains  of,  found  in  the  Irawadi,  374. 


P. 

Pabba,  isle  of,  cited  as  composed  of  upper  lias 

shale,  363. 

lias  fossils  o(  322. 

Pachydermata,  bones  of  a  herbivorous  animal 

from  Bengal  referrible  to  the  order  of,  393. 
bones  and  teeth  of,  in  the  valley 

of  the  Irawadi,  379. 
fossil  species  found  on  the  left  bank 


south  of  ditto,  11. 


of  the  Irawadi,  369. 

Palmarola,  islet  of,  215. 

Paludina,  not  figured,  Loch  Staffin,  Skye,  366. 

Paludinae  ?  in  the  caldferous  sandstone  and  sand- 
stone not  calciferous  at  Hastings,  35. 

Pausilipo,  promontoiy  of,  structure  described, 
350. 
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Peat  of  Loch  Einnordy,  canoe  in,  S7  note. 

of  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  128. 

Fecten  oibicularie,  characteristic  fossil    of    the 

M^m-rock,  99. 
three  new  species  of,  in  lias  of  Carsaig, 

Mull  and  Pabba,  367. 
five  species  of,  at  Drora,  of  which  (wo 

are  new,  365,  366. 
Pembroke:    see   Coal,   Culm,    De    la    Becfae, 

Granwacke,  Limestone,  Old  red  sandstone, 

Trap. 
Pentamerus,  casts  of,  at  Norbary  qoarry,  244> 

Knightii,  detailed  description    of, 

247. 

I  ffentlaad,  J.  B.  Esq.,  on  some  fossil  rcmaiDS  from 
Bengal,  393. 

his  description  of  the  Ich- 

thyoUtes  of  Gamrie,  364. 
Persoon,  M.,  on  Cycadex,  noticed,  396. 
Petrolean  wells  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Ira. 
wadi,    near  Wetmasnt,  378,  381,   386,   3SS 

Pianura,  feidspathose  rock,  compared  with  that 

of  Rocca-Monfina,  &c.,  348. 
Pipemo  used  in  building  at  Naples,  348. 
Pisolites,  formation  of,  346. 
I^tchstone  passage  into  pumice,  344. 

green  and  yellow,  at  the  junction  of 

the  prismatic  trachyte  and  semivitrcous  con. 
glomerate,  Ponza,  306. 

in  the  Monte  di  Procida,  349. 

in  trap  dykes  traversing  lias  and  inferior 

and  middle  oolite,  359. 
Plagiosloma,  three  species,  Pabha,  of  which  one 

species  is  new,  368. 
Plants,  fos^l,  from  Isle  of  Portland,  described  by 

Dr.  Buckland,  396  et  teq. 
(fuci  P)  impression  of,  in  the  slate  clay  at 

Leach  Heath,  256. 
monocotyledoQOUS,  portions  of  silicified 

stems  of,  in  the  lower  beds  of  sandstone  and 

shaly  clay  at  Hastings,  35. 
Plastic  clay  formation  of  the  Irawadi  district, 


Ponza  group,  connection  of  the,  with  congene. 

rous  formations  of  the  Italian  coast,  232. 

geological  description  of,   197. 

.  Isles,  analogy  between  the  volcanic  forma. 

(ions  of,  and  those  of  other  countries,  225. 
G.  Pouleft  Scrope,    Esq.    on    (he 

geology  of,  195. 
Porphyritic  conglomerate,  Jamaica,   163. 
Portgower,  Sutherland,  remarkable  dialocatioiu 

at,  with  breccia  of  limestone  aud  shale  in  con- 
tact with  granite,  305. 
Portland  cave,  Jamaica,   186. 
Port  Royal  mountains,  Jamaica,  red  sandstone 

and  conglomerate  among,  163. 
Portree,  Skye,  trap  rocks  at,  310. 
Post-diluvian  formations  of  the   valley  of  the 

Kennet,  128. 
Primitive  rocks  of  Irawadi  district,  38P. 
Prince's  Cave,  section  of  cliOs  near,  360. 
Prismatic  trachyte,  change  observable  at  its  point 

of  contact  with  the  semivitrcous  trachytic  cod. 

glomerate,  Ponza,  204. 
Procida,  western  point  of,  described,  343. 
Producti  in  the  limestone  of  the  Pembroke  band, 

10. 


le,  pillars  of  a  boil 
teak 


e  at,  petrified,  391. 
upposed  to  be  siliciM 

under  a  building  near,  403. 

sandstone  found  near,  388. 

sandy  limestone,  386. 

Pugan,  sandstone  found  near,  388. 

slaty  limestone,  386. 

Pullastra,    new   genus,    Brora  and  Yorkshire. 

298. 
Punto  di  Campanella,  sandstone  and  tufa  near 

the,  352. 
Purheck  beds   contain   marine  and    freshwater 

shells,  40. 

fossil  fish  and  turtles  In,  40. 

junction  of,  with  the  Portland  bedt, 

41. 

limestone  series,  section  of,  38. 

Pyrites,  iron,  in  the  lias  formation  of  Lyme  Regis. 


Pondicherry,  tertiary  deposits  and  siliciGed  wood 
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R. 

Red  conglomerate  of  Sutherland  and  Ross,  318. 
marr.beds,  thickness  of,  between  CaWerhole 

and  Axmovth  Points,  29. 

sandstone  and  conglomerate,  Jamuca,  161. 

"  ■• old  :  see  Old  red  sandstone. 

Remains,  organic,  of  the  chalk  near  Lyme  Regis, 

1 10  et  seq. 
Reptilia,  fossil  species  of,  found  in  the  Irawadi, 

374. 
Rhinoceros,  bones  of,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ira. 

wadi,  373,  379. 
Robagiri,  near,  is  a  stratum  of  white  limestone, 

387. 
Rocra-Monfina,  trachytic  lava  a  produce  of  the 

volcano  of,  348. 
Roche  :   see  Trap. 
Rock,  mamilUted,  at  Hastings,  32. 
Ross,  east  coast  of,  307. 
Rother  river  rises  in  chalk,  and  after  flowing 

through  it,  the  Malm-rock  and  the  Gault,  con. 

fined  to  the  lower  green  sand,  103. 
Round  Hill  in  Yere,  Jamaica,  warm  saline  spring 

from  the  limestone  at  its  base,  173. 
Ruminant,  bones  of  a,  from  Bengal,  393. 
Ruminantia,  bones  of,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ira. 

wadi,  379,380. 
fossil  species  of,  found  in  the  Ira. 


wadi,  374. 


S. 


Sands  and  sandstones  beneath  the  chalk  at  Brans. 

combe  and  the  Beer  quarries,  116. 

— ^ beneath    the    chalk  near 

Lyme  Regis,  112. 

beneath  the  chalk  atWhite 


Cliff,  Beer,  115. 
Sandstone  beds,  Jamaica,  closely  resembling  some 

English  coal-measures,  169. 
blocks  of,  coextensive  with  the  chalk 

in  more  or  less  abundance,  126. 

sometimes  drifted  beyond 


Sandstone,  ferruginons,  of  Hastings,  31. 

found  near  the  Irawadi,  384,  388. 

hard,  grey,  caldferons,  of  Hastings,  31. 

■  casts 

of  a  small  bivalve  therein,  35. 

yellow,  soft,  friable,  of  Hastings,  31. 

San  Stefano,  islet  of,  224. 
Sauria,  fossil  species  of,  found  in  the  Irawadi, 
375. 

Saurians,  fragments  of  ribs  of,  in  the  East  Cliff 
at  Hastings,  35. 

in  the  lias  formations  in  the  vicinity  of 

Lyme  Regis,  27. 

remains  of  new  gigantic  species  of,  at 


Headfold-wood  Common,  &c.,  104. 

Savannah  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  Claren- 
don, Jamaica,  182. 

Scoglio  della  Botte,  insular  rock,  221. 

— —  delle  pietrearse,  composed  of  pitchstone, 

349  note. 
Sconser,  lias  limestone  of,  311. 
Scrope,  G.  P.  Esq.,  on  the  volcanic  district  of 

Naples,  337. 
Sedgwick,  Professor,  cited  as  authority,  353. 
his  sketch  of  the  Yorkshire 

coast,  293  note. 

visit  to  Brora  and  the  He. 

brides  with  Mr.  Murchison,   353. 
Seeds  and  nuts  in  the  Kennet  peat,  128. 
Selbome,  formation  of  Malm.rock  or  firestone 

well  seen  at,  98. 
Selenite  in  the  lias  formation  of  Lyme  Regis,  29. 
Semivitreous  trachytic  conglomerate,  Ponza,203. 
Septaria  of  Lyme  Regis  frequently  contain  am. 

monites  in  their  centre,  29. 

. : sometimes  entirely 

without  organic  remains,  29. 
.  not  uncommon  in  the  lias  marls  of  Lyme 


the  present  area  of  the  chalk,  127. 

and  conglomerate  next  to  the  white 


limestone,  Jamaica,  182. 


Regis,  29. 
Shale  beds,  black,  bituminous,  testaceous  matter 

well  preserved  in,  238. 
— '  of  the  inferior  oolite,  361. 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  strata  at  Hastings, 

31. 
Shark's  teeth  in  the  plastic  clay  formation  at 
Kintbury,  120. 
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Shells,  fossil,  found  near  Uie  town  of  Wctmasut, 
S78,  386. 

. . at  Pngau  dUlrlct,  3S6,  387. 

freshwater?  in  the  calciferous  sandstone 

at  Hastings,  35. 

marine,  in  fertiarj'  deposits  of  Asia,  394. 

Stiiant  Isles,  cxleasion  of  lias  to,  312. 

Sidmoulh,  blocks  of  sandstone  at,  a  siticeoiis 
breccia  of  the  same  age  and  character  as  the 
Bertfordsbire  pudding-stone,  157  note. 

Sienite  in  trachytic  conglomerate,  349. 

Silhel,  Laour  liitUnear,  composed  of  wtiitc  lime- 
stone containing  Nummulites  and  tertebrse  of 
lish,  3S7. 

tertiary  deposits  near,  304. 

Siliceous  tntchfle,  Ponza,  20a. 
Skomer  island  :  lee  Grauwaeke,  Trap. 

Skull,  a  human,  found  in  the  fall^yofthe  Kennet, 
at  the  contact  of  the  peat  with  tlie  shell  marl, 
128. 

Slate  quariT  of  the  Oernant  monntain,  338. 

Smith,  Sir  James,  description  of  the  C;cas  revo. 
lula.  noticed  by,  308. 

William,  Esq.,  his  section  of  the  Yorkshire 

coast,  297. 

Sofatara  of  the  volcanic  district  of  Naples,  de- 
scribed, 343.  , 

glo. 

bular  concretions  formed  in  the,  34fi. 

empdoQ  of,  346. 

Somma,  a  principal  volcanic  vent,  338. 

crater  of,  when  formed,  330. 

described,  338,  330,  340,  341. 

"  '  ^-  eruptions  of,  described,  330. 
Sorrento,  trachytlc  lava  in  volcano  of,  348- 

volcanic  formations  at,  352. 

South-downs,  chalk  escarpments  of,  97. 
Southern  Pembrokeshire :  lee  Vv  la  Beche,  and 

Trap, 
Sowerby,  Mr.,  fossil  plants  in  the  museum  of, 

395. 
Spar,  calcareous,  in  the  lias  formation  of  Lyme 

Regis,  29. 
St.  David's :  iee  Trap. 
St.  Goven's  :  see  Limestone. 


Sternberg,  Count,descriptionuf  a  fossil  amentum 
by,  400. 

Stone.coal :  tee  Coal. 

Stone,  rude  instruments  of,  accompanying  a  ho- 
man  skull  found  at  the  contact  of  the  Kennel 
peat  witli  a  substratum  of  shell  marl,  128. 

Stouesfield,  oolitic  slate,  contains  leaves  resem. 
bling  the  Cycadese,  400. 

Strata,  order  of  superposition  of,  in  theN.W.  of 
Sussexand  adjoining  parts  of  Hants  and  Surrey, 
commencing  below  the  chalk,   106. 

^— terti&ry,ofthedistrictof  thclrawadi,  3S4, 


385. 


-  near  Madras,  387. 


Strathsteven,  sandstone  quarries  of,  303. 
Streatham  Common,  section  of  a  well  sunk  at, 

135. 
Strobilus  discovered  by  Dr.  Fittoo,  300  note. 
Submedial  or  transition  rocks,  Jamaica,  148. 
Sulphate  of  olumine,  at  Sotfatara,  345. 
of  barytes  in  the  lias  formatioa  of  Lymt 

Regis,  39. 
iron  ditto         ditto,  S4S. 

lime         ditto         ditto,  345. 

magnesia  ditto         ditto,  345. 

soda        ditto         ditto,  345. 

Sulphuric  acid  formed  at  Solfatara,  344. 
Superior  or  tertiary  rocks,  Jamaica,  ISO. 
Supermediat  or  secondary  rocks,  Jamaica,  1S3. 
Sus,  fossil  remains  of,  found  in  the  Irawadi,  373. 
Sutors  of  Cromarty,  lias  and  fossils  of,  308,  309. 
structure  of,  355. 


Table  of  fossil  shells  in  the  district  of  Brora  and 

the  Western  Islands,  318. 
Tapir,  bones  of,  in  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi, 

370. 
fossil  remains  of,  found  in  the  Irawadi, 

374. 
Teeth,  fossil,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Liurd 

tribe  in  the  East  Cliff,  Hastings,  35. 
Tenby :  see  Limestone. 
Teoeriffe,  notice  of  the  fissures  oa  the  sides  of  the 
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Terebratula,  3  species,  Hebrides,  of  which  one 

Is  new,  368. 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  stracture  of,  351. 
Tertiary  formations  exist  near  Madras,  387. 
•  existence  of,  traced  in  Africa, 


388. 


Asia, 


388. 


throDgh- 


ont  Europe,  388. 

■  marine  deposits  in  Bengal,  303. 
— ^—  strata  of  the  London  and  Hampshire 


basins,  evidence  of  original  continuity  of,  126* 
— — ^— ^— -  not  limited  in  their  extent  to 


certain  hollows  within  the  area  of  the  chalk,  128. 
on  the  summits  of  the  Savoy  Alps, 


127. 


—————  traced  along  the  shores,  and  in 

the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  388. 
Testaceous  matter  well  preserved  in  bed  of  black 

bituminous  shale,  238. 
— — —  mollusca  in  the  lias  formation  at  Lyme 

Regis,  27. 
Thibetian  mountains,  tertiary  deposits  at  the  base 

of,  394. 
Tilgate  forest,  strata  and  organic  remains  of,  131. 
Tobermory,  Mull,  locality  of  oolitic  series,  361. 
Tooth,  fossil,  of  a  fish  in  the  East  Cliff,  Hastings, 

35. 
Torre  del  Greco,  volcanic  cones  above,  330. 
Tortoise,  vertebra  of?   in  Stammerham  quarries, 

104. 
■  freshwater,  fossil  remains  of,  in  the 

valley  of  the  Irawadi,  379,  380. 
■  in  the  Hastings  and  Pur- 


beck  limestone,  381. 


Kimmeridge  clay,381. 
-  lias  of  Gloucester- 


shire, 381. 


London  and  plastic 


clay,  381. 


-Stonesfieldoolite,381 . 
-  tertiary  sand  rock 


of  Brussels,  381. 


transition    slate   of 


Glarns,  38]. 


Trachyte,  earthy,  regular  and  constant  columnar 

division  of,  Ponza,  228. 
in  rock  of  the  Acropolis  of  Cumas, 


349. 


Lacco  in  Ischia,  349. 


of  the  Ponza  Isles,  190  note, 

—  Ponza,  ribboned  structure  of  the, 


225,  228. 

prismatic,  Ponza,  200. 

produced  by  the  Salfatara,  described, 


346. 


342. 


contains  augite,  213. 

siliceous,  Ponza,  206. 

varieties  of^  in  the  lavas  of  Ischia, 


Trachytes^  the,  with  their  conglomerates,  sepa. 

rated  from  the  graystone  by  horizontal  strata 

of  tufa,  Ponza,  225. 
Trachytes  and  conglomerates,  conversion  of,  into 

pitchstone,  Ponza,  228* 
Trach3rtic  conglomerate,  change  observable  in,  at 

its  point  of  contact  with  prismatic  trachyte, 

Ponza,  204. 
—----—————  of  the  Monte  di  Procida 

described,  349. 

semivitreous,  Ponza,  203. 

us#d  as  a  building  stone, 

■  description  of,  343. 


343. 


Trafgam :  iee  Trap. 

Transition  limestone,  Jamaica,  151. 

»— rocks,  Jamaica,  148. 

series  of  the  Irawadi  district,  388. 

Trap,  between  Dmson-haven  and  Broad-haven,  6 . 

dyke,  remarkable,  near  Bewdley,  249. 

from  Bolton  Beacon  to  Benton  Castie,  7. 

—  insulated  masses  of,  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
David's,  4. 

—  in  the  range  from  Roche  to  Trafgam,  0. 

—  of  Gouldtrop  Road  in  St.  Bride's  Bay,  6. 
Marloes  and  Skomer  Island,  8. 
rocks  associated  with  the  submedial  rocks, 


Jamaica,  155. 

—  varieties  of,  in  southern  Pembrokeshire,  2. 

—  of  the  Rhine  compared,  3429  351. 


Tr««s,  branches  and  other  remains  of.  In  the  Ken- 
net  [test,  128. 

dicoljiMtonous  fossil,  in  the  Portiand  and 

Purbeck  beds,  41. 

-  tronks  of,  between  White  Rock  and  the 
West  Cliff,  Hastings,  35. 
Trigonia,  n«w  species.  Western  Islands,  367. 
Trionji,  bones  of,  enumerated,  370,  3S0. 

-  fossil  remains  of,  fouud  in  (be  Irawadi, 


Trottemish,  Skye,  bighest  members  of  the  oolitic 

series,  363. 
Tufa,  1)0  rizontal  strata  of,  separating  the  tTacb^tet 

with  llieir  conglomerates  from  the  grajslone, 

Pouza,  235. 

. neartbe  Panto  di  Campanella,  3M. 

— —  N^les,  350. 

solid  in  tbe  promontorj  of  Pausilipo,  &c. 


Tnfas  of  Isdiia  di^scribed,  349. 

— i MoDte  Nuoro,  361. 

Sorrento,  3fi2. 


U. 


Univalves,  chambered,  in  the  lias  formation  at 
L^me  Regis,  27. 

• of  the  Malm. rock,  99. 

I  the  chalk  near  hjme 


Regis,  112. 


--  sands  and  sandstones  be- 


neath tbe  chalk  near  Lyme  Regis,  114. 
■                 not  chambered  in  the  chalk,  112. 
— ' sands  and  sand. 

Btonea  beneath  the  chalk  near  Lyme  Regis, 

114. 
-  -        I.  I        .  lias  formation  at 


limtslone  formation,   170. 
not  chambered,  of  the  same,  170. 


tipper  greennnd  or  firestone  of  Hants  &c.,  deplk 

of,  DO. 
marine  and  lower  fretbwater  forontiaiu. 

junction  of  the  hariioolal  strata  of,  04  noti. 


Vallejs  of  elevation,  123. 

Vegetable  matter  and  wood  abundant  in  U« 

blacker  beds  of  cla^  at  Kintburjr,  120. 
remains  in  the  lias  formation  of  Ljkc 

Regis,  29. 
Vegetables,   fragments    of,    carbonised  in  dti 

lower  parts  of  the  strata  at  Hastings,  31. 
Venlotienc,  island  of,  231. 
Vertebric,  fossil,  of  new  gigantic  Saufian,  lOt. 
Vesuvius,  a  principal  volcanic  vent,  338. 

cone  of,  when  formed,  35B. 

■       crater  of,  339. 
eruptions  of,  described,  339,  J40. 


-  mountain  of,  described,   540,  341. 


Lyme  Regis,  28. 
irregular  in  the  lias  formation  at  Lyme 

Regis,  28. 
multilocolar,    of  the  Jamuca  white 


Vioo,  volcanic  formations  at,  352. 

Vircrra,    bones  of  a  carnivorous  anima]  froa 

Bengal,  of  the  genus,  393. 
Viripars  in  the  Weald  clay,  103. 

Volcanic  formations  shown  at  Vico  and  Sor- 
rento, 352. 

rocks  at  Black  Hill,  Jamaica,  186. 

vents  parallel  to  the  nearest  linear  d«. 

vation  of  strata,  337, 

Vomero,  hill  of,  structure  noticed,  350. 


Wallich,  Dr.,  his  opinions  and  remarks  on  tbe 
supposed  power  of  the  waters  of  the  Irawidi 
to  convert  wood  into  stone,  403. 

Weald  clay,  ancient  iron.works  in,   103. 

Cjpris  Faba  in,  103. 

— at  Harting  Combe,  nucleus  of  Wei. 

tern  part  of  the  district,  102. 

-  passage  from  the  lower  green-iand 


Uppat,  bills  of,  composed  of  red  conglomerate. 


to,  102. 

viviparK  it 

Webster,  Thomas,  Esq.,  fossil  plant  presented  w 
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Webster,  Thos.  Esq.,  on  the  Parbeck  and  Port- 
land beds,  37. 
— >  strata  at  Hastings 

in  Sussex,  31. 
Western  Islands,  oolitic  series  of,  310. 
Wetmasut  on  the  Irawadi,  district  of,  composed 

of  sandhills,  378,  382. 
selenites  and  petroleum   wells  found 

near,  381,  388. 
Wey  river  rises  in  the  chalk,  and  after  flowing 

through  it,  the  Malm.rock  and  the  gault  sue. 

cessively,  has  its  course  for  twenty  miles  in  the 

lower  green-sand,  102. 
White  limestone  formation  of  Jamaica  character- 
ized by  holes  and  caverns  in  which  the  waters 

of  the  district  are  lost,  176. 
Wood  abundant  in  the  blacker  beds  of  clay  at 

Kintbnry,  120. 
fossil,  in  the  Irawadi  district,  378,  382, 

384. 


Wood  silicified,  at  Pondicherry,  394. 
Wren's  Nest,  section  of  the,  251. 


Y. 


Yates,  Rev.  James,  on  the  quartz  rock  of  Broms- 

grove  Lickie,  137. 
.  structure  of  the  border 

country  of  Salop  and  North  Wales,  &c.,  237. 
Yorkshire,  coast  of,  fossils  of  calcareous  grit, 

compared  with  those  of  Braambury ,  Brora,  297. 
. the  pier  stone, 

Scarborough,  compared  with  those  of  roof  of 

coal,  Brora,  298. 


Z. 


Zamia,    recent,  analogies  between,  and  a  new 

species  of  fossil  plant,  396  et  seq. 
Zannone,  island  of,  198,  219. 
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COLLECTION  OF  MAPS,  PLANS,  SECTIONS,  AND  MODELS; 

AKf  TO 

THE  CABINET  OP  MINERALS, 

BELOMOIira  TO 

THE   GEOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Frmn  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Session  in  June  1823,  to  the  Close  of  the 

Tvoenty-eecand  Session  in  June  18S9. 
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1.  Donations  te  the  IMnrary. 

182S.  BOOKS.  D0M0R8. 

June  28.  On  the  Stratification  of  AUaTialDeponto  and  thj9  Crystal- 
lization of  CftlcareoiM  Deposits,  by  H.  R.  Oswald,  Esq.    Hie  Aotbor. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  literature  and  the  Arts, 
Mos.  80-*S2.  Royal  Institution. 

1824. 
Jan.     2.  Report  on  the  Roads  and  Mmes  of  the  Estates  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  by  E.  H«  Locker,  Esq.  The  Author. 
H.  LettredeM.Ltepold  da  BttchiM.de  Humboldt,  renfin> 

numt  le  Tableau  Gfologique  du  Tjrol  MiridionaL        The  Author. 
21.  Report  on  the  Proceedings  for  deitro3ring  the  Smoke 
from  smeltmg  Copper  Ores  at  the  Hafod  Works,  hf 
John  Taylor,  Esq.  Trees.  G.S.  The  Author. 

Feb.    10.  A  Discovery  of  all  Sorts  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  by  Mr.    W.  C.  Trerelyan,   Esq. 
Gabriel  Flatte,  4to.  London  167&  M.G.S. 

3rS 


List  of  Donations. 

1824.  BOOKS. 

Mar.     2.  A  Selection  of  the  Geological  Memoirs  contained  in  the 

Annales des  Mines,  by  H. T.  De  la  Beche,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

April     1.  Sopra  alcuni  Pezzi  di  Granico  e  di  Lave  antiche  tro- 

vati  presso  alia  Cima  dell'  Etna.  Osservaztoni  Fisiche 

del  D.  Carlo  Geramellaro  di  Catania. 

8.  Observations  Bur  les  Fucoides,  et  sur  quelqucs  autrea 

Plantes  Marines  Fossiies,  par  M.  Adol.  Brongniart. 
18.  An  Account  of  a  Case  of  Recovery  after  the  Shaft  of  a 
Chaise  had  been  forced  through  the  Thorax,  by  Will. 
Maiden,  E«q.,  Mem.  Hoy.  Coll.  of  Surgeons. 
Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  BaroD  de  Humboldt, 
relating  to  the  Climate,  Inhabitants)  Productions,  and 
Mines  of  Mexico;    with  Notes  by  John  Taylor,  Esq. 
Treas.  G.S. 
26.  Philosophical  Letters,  between  Mr.  Ray  and  several  of 
his  Correspondents,   London  1718- 
La  Bibliothgquc  des  Pbilosophcs:  par  le  SieurGauthicr, 

2  tomes,  8vo.  Paris  1723. 
Prospetto  dei  Mineral!  di  Sicilia.  Palermo  1808. 
Memoria  dell'  ultima  Erurioue  dell' Etna,  accaduta  il  di' 
27  di  Marzo  1809:  scritta  da  D.Benedetto  Chiavetta. 
May       fl.  MSmoire  sur  rApplicaliou  du  Calcul  aux  PhSnom^ncs 
Eiectro-dynamiques. 
Description  des  Coquilles  Fossiies  des  Environs  de  Paris, 
par  G.  P.  Deshayes,  I  Livraisoii,  Piiria  \6'it. 
20.  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.10, 
part  1. 
Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 

vol.  2,  part  1. 
Monographic  des  Especes  Vivantes  et  Fossiies  du  Genre 
Mfelanopside  (Melanopsis),  par    M.  D'Audebard   de 
FeruBSBC,  4to.  Paris  1823. 
June      7.  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  in  the  Systema- 
tic Collection  of  the  Museum  of  Trinity    College, 
Dublin. 
29.  New  Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  this  World 
of  Matter,  by  Thos,  Robinson.  1696. 
Account  of  the  Earthquake  at  Lima  in  1746.  London, 

2nd  edition,  1748. 
Printed    Report  on  the  Slate  Quarries  at  Llanllechid, 
Carnarvon. 
Oct.      13.  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  vol  5,  part  ♦, 
with  the  Second  Report  of  the  Garden  Committee. 
22.  Memoria  sobre  la  Leche  del  Arbol  de  la  Vaca,  por  Ma- 
riano de  Rivero  y  J.  B.  Boussingault. 
Nov.      3.  Inquiries  respecting  the  Geological  Relations  of  the  Beds 
between  the  Chalk  and  the  Purbeck  Limestone,  in  the 
S.E.  Part  of  England,  byW.  H.  Fitton,M.D.,F.R  S  ,&c- 
.  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society 


The  Author. 
The  Author. 

W.Clifi.  Esq.  F.G.S. 


J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Treas.  G.S. 
W.    C.    TreveJyan,     ES9. 
M.G.S. 


SirH.Bunbury,Bt.M.G.S. 


T.    R.    Underwood,     Esq. 
M.G.S. 

The  Author. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 

Cam bridge  Phil.  Soc. 

C.Lyell,  Esq.,  Sec.G.S. 

Dr.  Stokes. 

Dr.  Leach. 

W.    C.    Trevelyan',     Esq. 


Horticultural  Society. 
The  Authors. 


The  Author. 
Linnean  Society, 


liU  of  DonatmMi, 

1824.  B00K9.  donors. 

Dec,      1.  Annals  of  Philosophy,  fcr  the  Tsar  182i.  The  Editon. 

2.  American  Journal  of  Sdenoe  and  Art,  Mos.  1  and  2  of 

▼ol.  7.|  and  Nos.  1  and ^  of  toI.  8.  Dr.  Silliman. 

7.  TVansactionsoftheBoyd  Asiatic  SociotyofGreatBritatn, 

▼ol.  1,  part  1.  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

18.  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  toI.  1, 

part  2.  The  Astronomical  Society. 

M&noires  sur  les  Terrains  Secondahres  dtt  Venant  Mord 
des  Alpes  Allemands»  par  Ami  B011&  The  Anther. 

20.  M£moires  de  h  Soci6t6  Linntome  du  Calvados,  ann6e 

1824.  Linnean  Society  of  Calvados. 

31.  Philosophical  Magazme,  for  the  Tear  1824.  The  Editors. 

Qoarteriy  Journal  of  Sciencei  Literature  and  the  Arts, 

Nos.  SS— 86.  Royal  Institution. 

A  Natural  Amngement  of  British  Plants,  with  an  Intro- 
duction to  Botany,  by  San^  Fired.  Gray,  2  vols.  1821.      J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.  M.G.S. 
182& 
Jan*    14.  Commentatio  de  Apenninorum  Constitutione  Geognos- 

tica:  lo.  Frid.  Led.  Haosmanni.  GottingaB  182S.  The  Author. 

Feb.      1.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  American  Phflosophical 

Society  at  Philadelphia.  PhiL  Soc  of  Philadelphia. 

Chart  of  the  State  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  by  C«sar 
Moreau,  Esq.  The  Author. 

7.  Tableau  des  Corps  oiganIs£s  Fossiles  prfic6i6  de  Re- 

marques  sur  leur  Petrifaction,  par  M.  Defrance.  The  Author. 

8.  Travels  in  South- America,  during  the  years  1819-—M21, 

by  Alex.  Caldcleugh,  Esq.  The  Author. 

20.  A  Letter  from  L.  W.  DOlwyn,  Esq.,  addressed  to  Sir 

Humphrey  Davy,  Bart  (2  copies.)  The  Author. 

25.  Uebersicht  der  Jungeren  Flotsgebilde  im  flungebiete 

der  Weser,  von  J.  F.L.  Hausman.  The  Author. 

Mar,  11.  Essai  d*un  Ezpos6  G6ognostico-botanique  delaFlore  du 
Monde  primitif,  par  Gaspard,  Comte  de  Stembei^, 
cahier  3.  The  Author. 

Annales  des  Mines,  tome  7,  livraisoos  2  dr  3.  Conseil  des  Mines. 

19.  M6moire  G6ologique  sur  les  Terrains  andens  et  seeon- 

dairesduSud-ouett  deTAllemagnean  Norddu  Danube, 
par  M.  Ami  Bou£.  The  Author. 

April    9.  The  Geology  of  Germany,  by  Charles  Keferstein,  1st  di- 
vision of  vol.  3.  The  Author. 
22.  Histoire  du  Passage  des  Alpes  par  AnAibal,  par  J.  A.  De 

Luc.  Geneva  1818.  C-  P.  Meyer,  Esq.  M.G.S. 

Versuche  uber  die  Wirkungen  des  Baryta  drc.,  or 
Efiecta  of  Barytes,  drc.  on  the  Animal  System,  by 
C.  G.  Gmelin,  M.D.  of  Tiibingen  in  Suabia.  The  Author. 

May     1.  Prospectus  of  a  School  of  Mines  in  Cornwall,  by  John 

Taylor,  Esq.                                                                  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Trees.  G.S. 
Description  of  the  Plrocess  of  Amalgamation,  in  a  Letter 
.      from  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq .  to  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Treas.G.S 


List  of  Donations. 
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20.  Additional  Observations  on  the  Anticlinal  Line  of  the 
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^e  Interest  which  the  British  Government  evinces  in 
the  Promotion  of  Astronomical  Science,  by  James 
South,  Esq.  Vice  President  of  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  London,  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.  &c. 
An  Attempt  to  form  a  Table  of  the  Geological  Arrange- 
mentof  British  Fossil Shells,by  R.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.F.G.S. 
Mar.      3.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  15. 

4.  Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc  on 
the  8th  and  9th  Aug.  1827,  by  John  Auldjo,  Esq.  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  F.G.S. 
9.  Delle  Pietre  Antiche,  Libri  quattro  di  Faustino  Corsi 
Romano.  Roma  1828. 
19.  Les  Continens  Actuels  ont  ils  6t6,  d  plusieurs  reprises, 
submerges  par  la  Mer  ?  Dissertation  G^ologique,  par 
M.  Constant  Prevost,  For.  M.G.S. 
M6moire  sur  le  Mont  Somma,  par  M.  L.  A.  Necker, 

For.  M.G.S. 
A  Geological  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  describing 
the  Strata  and  Fossils  occurring  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Tecs,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Plain 
of  York,  by  the  Rev.  George  Young,  A.M.  &c. 
31.  Quarterly   Journal  of  Science,    Literature,  and   Art, 
N.  S.  No.  9. 
April     8.  Essai  d'une  Flore  du  Grds  Bigarr6,  par  M.  Adolphe 

Brongniart. 
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OONORS. 


The  Authors. 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 


The  Editor. 


Earl  Stanhope. 

The  Royai  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Linnean  Society. 
The  Zoological  Society. 

The  Author. 
Dr.  Silliman. 


The  Author. 

The  Author. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. 


The  Author. 

The  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, F.G.S. 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 


The  Royal  Institution. 


The  Author. 


List  of  Donations. 


^ 


BOOKS,  DONORS. 

April   IS.  ProceedingB  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Loadon,     The  Astronomical  Society  of 
Nob,  m  and  17.  London. 

24'.   Aper^u  dcs  Min^raux  dcs  deux  D^pariementi  du  Khin, 

M.  VoIk,  IngSnieur  dea  Minea. 
28.  The  Travels  of  Ibn  Bati'ita,  translated  from  tlie  abridged 
Arabic  Manuscript  Copies  preserved  in  the  public 
Library  of  Cambridge;  with  Notes  illustrative  of  the 
tlistory,  Geograpliy,  Botany,  Aotiqiiitics,  &C;  oc- 
curring ihrougbout  the  work,  by  the  Rev,  Samuel 
Lee,  B.D.  4c. 
30-  On  some  further  Improremenlsin  Lithi^rapbic  Printing. 
Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annuls,  No.  29,  May. 
1.  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  No.  7. 
L  Refutation  of  tlie  numeroua  .Misstatements  and  Fallaeies 
contained  !n  u  Paper  presented  tu  the  Admiralty  by 
Dr.  Tbomm  Young,  by  Jamei  South,  Esq.  F.R.S. 


The  Author. 


The  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

"■.  Hullmandel. 
R.  Taylor,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
J.C.Loiidon,  Esq.  F.G.S. 


The  Author. 


II.     Donatiojis  to  the  Collections  of  Maps,  Sections,  §c. 


1823. 
Aug.  19. 

182t. 
Jan.  2. 
May     8, 


1825. 
April     9. 


Aug.    29. 
Sept.      1. 


Ort.        1 

1826. 


MAPS,  Ac. 
Chart  of  the  Ferroe  Islands. 

.  MS.  map  of  New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales. 
,  Print  of  the  Megatherium,  found  near  Buenos  Ayres. 
.  Drawing  of  a  submarine  forest  on  the  Severn  near  Bridg- 
water. 
Drawing  of  Cape  Pillar,  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
.  Sections  of  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 

the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
.  An  engraving  of  fossil  plants. 

Ordnance  map  of  Lincolnshire  and  Rutlandshire. 
Carte  physique  et  mineralogique  du  Mont  Blanc,  par 

M.  I.  B,  Raymond. 
Carte  physique  de  I'lle  de  Falma,  par  M.  Leopold  de 

Buch,  F.H.S.  For.  M.G.S. 
Profils  de  la  Peninsule  Eapagnole,  par  M.  Alexandre  de 

Humboldt,  F.R.S.  For.  M.G.S. 
Lithographic  print  of  Ovula  tuberculosa. 

,  Five  drawings  of  a  fossil  fish,  found  in  the  Yorkshire  Coal- 
field. 


May      5.  Lithographic  print  of  a  Mammoth's  tooth,  found  r 
Crefeld. 
Map  of  the  Hartz,  by  Frederick  Julius, 
Engraved  portrait  of  Baron  von  Humboldt. 


DONORS. 

W.C.TreveIyan,Esq.  F.G.S. 

Capt.  King,  R.N. 
James  Mall,  Eeq. 
H.   T.  De  la  Beche,  Esq. 

F.G.S. 
P.  B,  Webb,  Esq.  F.G  S. 

Dr.Fitton,Sec.G.S. 
Gideon  Mantell,  Esq. F.G.S. 

Major  Colby,  F.G.S. 

C.  P.  Meyer,  Esq.  FG.S- 
M.  Leopold  de  Buch,  For. 

M.G.S. 
MAIex.de  Humboldt,  For. 

M.G.S. 
M.  Duclos. 

John  Atkinson,  Esq.    and 

Edw,  Sanderson  George, 
Esq. 

M.  Fred.G.  Hocninghaus. 
Dr.  Leschen  of  Gdttingen. 


1886 .  MAPS,  &c  DONORS. 

Amg.     I.  Geological  map  of  Bicilj.  Dr.  Daubeny,  F.G.S. 

Nc/v.    17.  Engraying  of  a  dow  EDcrinite.  G.  Cumberlandy  Esq.  Hon. 

M.G.S. 
Dec.     I.  Carte  Jjpecielle  et  petrographique  do  Mont  St  Gothard 

et  de  sea  eoTirons,  par  le  Pdre  Placidus.  —  Brockenden,  Esq. 

1827. 
April  20.  Six  sheets  of  the  New  Atlas  of  India  in  preparation    Court  of  Directors  of  the 
under  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Hon.        Hon.  the  East  India  Com- 
the  East  India  Company.  V^J* 

May    18.  Print  of  the  mountain  Roasberg  in  Switzerland.  W.C.Trevelyan^Esq.F.G.S. 

Jvily      %  Design  for  the  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  beloDgmg     The  Council  of  the  Zoolo* 
to  the  Zoological  Society.  gical  Society. 

18.  Print  of  Aspergillum  leognanum.  M.  Bred.  p.  Hoeninghaus. 

jVao.     2.  Map  of  Swedeoy  Norway,  and  Lspland.  Capt.  De  CapeU  Brooke. 

SO.  Lithographic  prints  of  Dapedium  politom  and  Icfathyo- 

saums  intermedius.  Visconnft  Cole,  F.G.S. 

Ike.    21.  Tabular  Tiew  of  Yolcanic  phaenomena,  comprising  a  list 
of  the  burning  mountains  which  haye  been  noticed  at 
any  time  since  thecommencement  of  historical  records, 
&c.    By  Charles  Daubeny,  M.D.  F.G.S.  F.R.S.  &c.       The  Author. 
1828. 
May      1.  Carta  geognostica  de  los  prindpales  Distritos  Minerales 

del  Estado  de  Mezicoj  &c   Hechas  por  Frederico  de     TheAuchori  through  J.Tay- 
Gerolt  y  Carlos  de  Berghes.  DOsseldorf.  lor,  Esq.Trea8.G.S. 

1829. 
Jan.     3.  Ten  sheets  of  a  map  of  India,  with  a  plan  of  the  trq[ono- 
metrical  operations,  carried  on  in  the  Peninsula  of 

India,  from  the  year  1812  to  1814  inclusive,  under     The  Directors  of  the  Hon. 
the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  Col.  W.  Lambton.  the  East  India  Company. 

Jwnt     S.  A  gedogical  map  and  three  sections  of  a  part  of  Western 

Sussex.  G.  P.  Martin,  Esq. 

lithographic  print  of  a  plant,  found  in  the  coUiery  of 

Moses  Moses,  Esq.  at  Abercam,  Monmouthshire.  M.  Moses,  Esq. 

July    14.  Six  maps  in  illustration  of  Capt.  Franklm's  second  ex- 
pedition to  the  Polar  Regions.  J*  Murray,  jun.,  Esq.  F.G.S . 
Dtc.      1.  Lithographic  print  of  a  block  of  granite,  which  lay  near 

Fiirstcnwald  in  the  Dutchy  of  Brandenburg.  Kev.  J.  Yates^  F.G.S. 


3if2 


List  of  Donations. 


III.    Donations  to  the  Cabinet  of  Minerals. 


I8S3.  SPECIMENS. 

Nov-     6.  Cost  ofthe  jaw  of  a  Mastodon,  round  in  Austria. 

Jan.  10,  f^pccimeiiB  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  Rajcmnhat  HilU, 
along  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  between  Soorujgurah 
on  the  West,  and  R(\jniiihal  on  the  East.  Collected 
by  Capt,  Lacklan. 
16.  Coal  shale  with  imprcjiions  of  leaves,  from  the  Hawkes- 
bury  River,  New  South  Wales, 
Fostii  paJaie  of  a  fish  from  a  gravel-pit  near  Hedingham 

Castle,  Essex 
Specimens  of  limestone  from   Sausset,  Department  of 

Alller,  France,  and  Cotchele,  Cornwall. 
Chalcedony  in  chalk  flint  from  the  neigljbourhood  of 
Hem  el  Hem  stead. 
21.  Impression  of  a  leaf  in  coal  shale  from  Welbach  Colliery 
near  Shrewsbury. 

3.  Stone  from  Godstone,  with  an  analysis. 

10.  Fragment  of  the  upright  stone  in  Rudstone  churchyard, 
near  Bridlington,  Yorkshire, 

Prehnite  with  part  of  the  matrix  from  Bol  tall  ack,  Com  nail. 
2.  Specimens  from  the  dilui'ial  gravel  at  Abingdon. 
Fossils  from  the  Stoncsfield  slate. 
Specimens  from  Isloy,  Tiree  and  Jura. 
Specimens  from  India,  collected  by  Capt.  Lacklan. 

11.  Orthoceratite  in  limestone. 
Specimens  from  North  America. 

15.  Rocks  from  Cornwall. 

Fossils  from  a  gravel-pit.  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex. 
19.  Impression  of  a  plant  in  coal  shale. 

Impressions  of  plants  from  the  coal  measures  near  Shef- 

6eld. 
Fossils  from  the  Orkney  Islands. 

Specimens  fromVan  Dieman's  Land  and  NewSouth  Wales 
1.  Wood  from  the  moas  of  Autdgursack,  Aberdeenshire. 

Fossil  plants  from  the  Sheffield  coal-field. 

4.  Fossils  from  the  chalk  and  green  sand. 
Trachyte  and  other  rocks  from  the  Ponza  Islands. 
Various  rocks  from  the  Island  of  Ischia  and  the  Fhle- 

grean  field  near  Naples. 
Specimens  from  Labrador. 
Specimens  from  the  environs  of  Rome. 
Titanium    in  slag,    from   the  Cyfartha  Iron  Works  at 

Merthyr  Tydvil. 


DONORS. 

Count  Breuoner,   For. 
MG.3, 


H.    T.    Colebrooke,    E«q. 
F.G.S. 

Prof.  Buckland,  F.G.S. 
Ash  hurst    Majendie,     Ktq. 

F.G.S. 
T.    R.   Underwood,     Esq. 

F,G.S. 

H.C.White,  Esq.F.G.S. 

A.  Aikin,  Esq.  V.P.G.S. 
Rev.  J.  Holme.  F.G.S. 
W.    C.     Trevelyan,      Esq. 

F.G.S. 
A.  Majendie,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Prof.  Ruckland,  Prea.  G.S. 

C.  Lyril,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S. 
Capt.  Veich,  F.G.S. 

H.  J.Colcbrooke.Estt .  F.  G.S . 
H.  C.  White,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
G.    B.    Greenough,     Esq. 

V.P.G.S. 
Rev.  John  Rogers. 
A.  Majendie,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Mrs.  Governor  King. 

F.  Chantrey,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Capt.  Vetch,  F.G.S. 
Rev.  II.  Scott,  F.G.S. 

D.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Ahcr- 
gcldie. 

F.  Chantrey,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Miss  Benett. 

G.  P.  Scrope,  Esq.  F.G.S. 


C.  Lyell,  Esq.,  Sec.  G.S. 
A.  Majendie,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.  Hod. 
M.G.S. 


18SMw  SPECIMENS.  donors. 

4fri    S.  Qnlcedoiiy  in  chalk  flinU  flrom  the  ndghbourfaood  of 

Hemel  Hemslead.  H.  a  White,  Esq.  F.6.S. 

Fotnls  from  the  Dublin  Umettoiie.  Hon.  Geo.  Knox,  F.G.S* 
Si.  Foenl  fhell  from  the  Oxford  day,  and  a  pebble  from  the 

diluvial  gravel,  Oxford.  Prof.  Buckland,  Prei.  G.S. 
96.  Spedmeu  of  the  rock  of  Cerigo,  and  of  the  prindpal 

mountain  chab  of  Cephalonia.  Sir  H.  Bunbury,  Bt.  F.G.S. 
Mag      1 .  Simple  minerals  and  rocks,  collected  on  the  shores  of  CapL    Basil    Hall,    R.N. 
South  America  and  Mexico.  F.G.S. 
5.  Fossil  bones  found  in  the  fissures  of  a  sandstone  rock  at 
the  Hinck's  Hay  near  the  Old  Park  Iron  Works,  Daw- 
ley,  Shropshire.  Thos.  Botfield,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Eschara  foliacea  from  Weymouth.  Miss  Benett. 
8.  Specimen  of  a  Mya  from  diluvial  day  at  Ilford  in  Essex, 

containing  bones  of  the  Elephant^Rhinoceros,  &c.  John  Gibson,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Fossil  jaw  m  gypsum  from  the  Paris  Basin.  E.W.  Runddl,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Specimens  cdleeted  on  a  jouruey  through  the  Province 

of  Khorasan  in  Persia.  J.  B.  Frazer,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Fossil  shells  from  Hordwdl  Cli£  Miss  Salisbury. 
Spedmens  of  the  lead  strata  in  the  district  of  Alston^with 

a  printed  reference  by  Westgarth  Forster,  Esq.  Rev.  J.  H.  Scott,  F.G.S. 

Spedmens  of  the  stratain  the  Hetton  Colliery,  Durham 

20.  Spedmens  of  rocks  from  Ceylon.  T.  D'Oyley,  Esq. 

Aphrodite  aculeata  and  two  Astrese  from  Swansea.  Miss  Benett. 

June     6.  Spedmens  from  New  South  Wales.  T.  Hoblyn,  Esq. 

10.  Spedmens  from  Madeira.  J.  E.  Bowdich,  Esq. 
Specimens  from  the  Arctic  Seas,  collected  in  Capt.  Par- 
ry's second  voyage.  C.  Stokes,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
29.  Impressions  of  vegetables  in  coal  shale«  Radstock,  Hon.  W.  Waldegrave,  Capt. 

R.N. 
Impressions  .of  vegetables  from  near  Hemsford  and  Brad- 
ford, Doncaster.  Rev.  R.  B.  Cooke,  F.G.S. 
Magnenan  limestone  from  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire.  A.  Aikin,  Esq.  V.P.G.S. 
Spedmens  from  Van  Dieman's  Land.  E,  Barnard,  Esq. 
Oct,     22.  Impressions  of  vegetables  in  coal  shale,  from  Camerton 

near  Bath.  A.B.Lambert,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Sulphuret  of  silver  from  St.  Ynes-mine  in  the  Real  dd 

Monte,  Mexico.  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Trees.  G.S. 

Nov.     $.  Fossils  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.         .  W.H.Fitton,M.D.  V.P.G.S. 

Minerals  from  the  North  Seas.  Sir  JdmFWmklio,Capt.R.N. 

RGJ3. 
Spedmens  from  the  beds  bdow  the  dialk  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight.  T.  Wd>ster,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S. 

Spedmens  of  the  beds  and  fossils  in  the  Isle  of  Portland 

19.  Gryphsra  incurve,  found  in  the  lias  upon  the  red  stone 

in  which  the  Copper  Works  of  Chessy  are  situated.  J.  B.  Pentland,  Esq. 
Specimen  of  a  lately  discovered  ore  of  letul  from  a  cross 

vem  in  Hud  Alfred  Mine,  Cornwall.  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Trees.  G.& 


List  of  Donations. 


SPECIMENS. 
\ov     29-  Speciinens  of  ihc  rock  of  llie  Isle  of  St,  Kilda,  Hebrides. 
Two  Elepliant's  teelh  from  Cape  Coital  Caslle. 
1.  Various  Epecimons  oflhe  oolitic  series  of  Oxfordsliire. 
S.  Specimens  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope. 
16.  Freshwater  rock-marl,  and  recent  shells  from  ihc  county 
of  I-'orfar. 
Specimens  of  EnglisL  rocks. 
:il.  Ironstoae  and  limestone  from  New  South  Wales. 
1825- 
Jan.     lii-  Specimens  of  rocks  from  Sardinia  and  some  of    the 
neighbouring  islands. 
14.  Specimens  from  Newfoundland  and  the  Coast  of  Labrador. 
SI.  Specimens  of  rocks  and  fossils  from  Lake  Huron  and  the 
Falls  of  Niagara. 
Simple  minerals. 

Specimens  of  marl  and  of  the  shells  found  in  it,  from 
near  Uomsey. 
38.  Specimens  from  the  gravel  on  the  red  marl  in  the  mid- 
land couutJcs. 
8.  Fossils  from  the  gault  at   Barbam  Parsonage  on  the 
Med  way. 
Fossil  bones  of  the  crocodile  from  the  London  clay. 
Fossil  bones  of  the  crocodile  from  the  Londoti  clay. 

18.  Encrinites  IMoniliformis. 

Two  casts  of  a  large  Trilobite,  one  fragment  of  the  same 

Trilobite,  and  two  small  bivalves  from  Trenton,  New 

Jersey. 
Anthracite  from  the  Lehigh  RiTer,  New  York. 
Fossil  bivalve,  Lockport,  New  York. 
Specimen  of  a   breccia  resembling  that  of  Gibraltar, 

found  in  a  fissure  in  the  limestone  rock  at  Chudleigh. 
20.  Fossils  from  the  Dudley  limestone  and  coal  shale. 

Specimens  of  transition  limestone  from  Nether  Stowey. 
Recent  shells  from  the  Bermudas. 


6.  Specimens  from  the  vitrified  fort,  Craig  Phadric,  near 
Inverness,  and  a  specimen  from  the  basaltic  columns 
at  Ulva  in  the  Hebrides. 

18.  Specimens  from  the  Brora  coal-field,  Sutherlandshire. 
Chalk  flints  from  Aberdeenshire. 

19.  Specimens  of  the  rock  from  Guadeloupe,  in  which  the 

human  skeleton  (now  at  the  British  Museum)  is  im- 
bedded. 
Fossils  from  the  tertiary  formations  near  Piacenza  and 
Monte  Pelegrino,  near  Palermo. 
9.  Simple  minerals  from  North  America. 

Specimens  from  India,  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Voysey. 


VV.  Bullock,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
S.  Turner.  Esq.  F.G.S. 
C.  Lyell,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S. 
Major  Colebrooke. 

C.Lyeli,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S. 
Prof,  Buekland,  Pres.  G.S. 
Barron  Field,  Esq. 


C.  Lyell,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S. 
R,  Morrison,  Esq,  R.N. 

Sir  H,  Davy,  Bart. 

Sir  A.Cricbton,  V.P.G.S. 

C.  Lyell,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S. 

Rev.  J.  Yates,  F.G.S. 
H.  Worburton,  Esq.  V.P. 

G.S. 
J.  Parkinson,  Esq,  F.G.S. 
G.   B.    Greenough,     Esq. 

F.G.S. 
Sir  A.  Crichton.  V.P.G.S. 


Dr.  Wollaston,  F.G.S. 


Prof.  Buekland,  Pres.G.S. 
Joseph  Payton,  Esq. 
Prof,  Buekland,  Pres.  G.S. 
Edward  Belcher,  Esq.  Capt. 
R.N.  F.G  S. 


Dr.  Bostock,  V.P.G.S. 
C.  Lyell,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S. 


April 


C.  Kiinig,  Esq. 

J.  F.  \V.  Herschel, 

F,GS. 
Dr.  S.  Fowler. 

Annesley  Voysey,  Esq, 


Esq. 


ImI  of  DomUi&ns. 


18S5.  SPECIMENS. 

ilAy     ]•  Series  of  rocks  from  the  lead  miniDg  country  of  Cross 
Fell  in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  collected  by 
Westgarth  Forster,  Esq. 
FossQs  from^the  chalk  at  Lewes. 
Specimens  of  serpentine  and  sandstone  from  Forfarshire. 
Fossil  wood  and  rocks  bored  by  a  Pholas. 
Specimens  from  the  Vicentine,  Hungary^  the  Basin  of 
Vienna^  and  Auvergne. 
18.  Serpentine  from  Portsoy. 

Elyan  porphyry  from  Cornwall. 

Serpentine,  greenstone,  and  diallage  rock,  from  Cornwall, 
Specimens  from  Predazzo  in  the  Tyrol. 
Specimens  fii>m  Predazzo  in  the  Tyrol. 
90.  Green  carbonate  of  copper,  occurring  in  the  magnesian 
limestone^  at  Newton  Kime,  near  Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 
Granite  from  Salnn,  Massachusetts,  North  America. 
Grey  cobalt  containing  11  per  cent  of  zaffiv,  from  Black 

Combe,  Cumberland. 
Specimens  from  Clunie,  Perthshire. 
Wood  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  collected  by  Ma- 
jor Colebrooke. 
J^MBcimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Beer  in  Devon- 
shire. 
Jnne     3.  Specimens  from  the  tertiaiy  beds  near  Paris. 
Julif      2.  Rocks  from  North  America. 

Plaster  casts  of  fossil  bones  from  Tilgate  Forest. 
Specimens  from  North  America. 
N<»).     8.  Specimens  from  New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales. 
Granite  with  green  felspar,   found  in    excavating   at 
TiToli. 

17.  Specimens  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  East  Indies. 

Ammonites  from  the  southern  face  of  the  Mini  Pass 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  found  in  the  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent 17,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Fossil  bones  from  the  Crest  of  the  Nttl  Pass  in  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  1 7>000  feet  above  the  sea. 

18.  Specimens  from  Jamaica. 

25.  Copy  of  a  cast  of  the  animal  of  Maestricht  in  the  pos- 
session of  T.  Allan,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh. 
Sandstone  inclosed  in  a  mass  of  columnar  basalt  from 
Badingen  in  the  Vogelsgebirge,  N.E.  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine. 
Dee.     2.  Specimens  of  the  anthracite-coal-formation,Pennsy]vania.. 
7.  Spedmens  from  Radnorshire. 

Rocks  and  minerals  found  at  Hyderabad. 

Silidfied  vertebra  from  Taman,  on  the  shores  of  the 

Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 
Various  rocks  and  minerals. 


DONORS. 

Sir  Charles   Monck^  Bart- 

M.P. 
Gideon  Mantel],  Esq.F.G.S. 
C.  Lyell,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S. 
WJBuUock,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  F.G.S. 
C.  Lyell,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S. 


J.F.W.HerBche],Esq.F.G.S. 
G.  P.  Scrope^  Esq.  F.G.S. 

W.MarshaU,Esq.F.G.S. 
S.  Dexter,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Holme,  F.G.S. 
C.LyeU,  Esq.SecG.S. 
H.   T.  Colebrooke,  Esq. 
F.G.S. 

J.  Woods,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
C.  Lyell,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S. 
The  Hon.  S.  von  Rensellaer. 
G.  Mantell,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
T.  Mead,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Capt.  King,  R.N. 
Rt.  Hon.   Lord  Compton, 

F.G.S. 
H.   T.   Colebrooke,   Esq. 

F.G.S. 


H.T.De]aBeche,Esq.F.G.S. 
Dr.  Bttckland,  Pres.G.S 


Dr.  Daubeny,  F.G.S. 
J.  Cisty  Esq. 
Frankbmd  Lewis,  Esq. 
Capt.  Wallis,  M.N.I. 

G.  P.  Scrope^  Esq.  Sec.G.S. 
A,  Majendie,  Esq.  F.G.S. 


Lint  of  Donations. 


1 


SPECIMENS. 
7.  Specimens  from  North  America. 
Becenl  shells. 

Specimens  of  tfac  green  sand  and  of  tlic  Weald  in  Sussex 
and  Hants,  (o  illustrate  a  memoir  by  R,  I,  Murchison, 
Esij.  Sec.  G.S.  F.R.S. 
in.  Specimens  from  Lhc  Duchy  of  Nassau. 
Kocks  aad  fossilH  from  Sutherlandshire. 

7.  Native  sulphate  of  soda  and  gypsum  impregnated  with 
it,  from  Muligru  in  Argovia. 
Portion  of  a  diseased  tusk  of  an  Elephant. 
Fossils  from  Lake  Huron,  North  America. 
25.  Specimens  of  part  of  lhc  Oolite  Series, 
S.  Fossils  from  the  mountain  limeslanc. 
15.  Fossil  coral  from  Harmony,  North  America. 
IT.  Bones  from  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay. 
Fossils  from  Lake  Hu 
White  tin  ore  from  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall. 
Specimens  from  Pool  Bay  and  Studland  Bay. 
2i.  Specimens  of  coal  from  South  Wales, 

/ifiril  21.  Rocks  from  Radnorshire, 

SiliciGed  wood  from  Montserrat. 
2'i.  Limestone,  found  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  M.S.Wales, 


OOHORB. 

W.MacIure,  E»q.For.M.G.S. 
Miss  Benett. 


R.    1.    Murchison,    Esq, 

Sec.  G.S. 
SirA.Crichlon.  V.P.O.S. 
M.CulIey,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Signor  Carlos  dcGimbernat, 

For,  M.G.S. 
W.  H.  Pepys,  Esq.  F.G.S, 
Lieut.  Bayfield,  R.N. 
C.  Bathurst,  Esq. 
Cooper  Preston,  Esq. 
Artlmr  Aikin,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Mrs.  Cazalet. 

H.Warburton,Esq.V.P.G.S. 
JohnTnylor,Esq.Treas.G.S. 
C.Lyell,  Esq.  SCC.G.S, 
L.W.Dillwyo,    Esq.    Hon. 

M.G.S, 
Frankland  Lewis,  Esq. 
G.  P.  Scrope,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Rev.    Archdeacon    Scott, 
F.G.S. 
May      3.  Peclen  Hoeninghausii   (Oefrance)  from  the  allurium 

of  Kleyen  Spouwcn,  near  Tongres.  M.  F.  O.  Hoenirshaus. 

Otion  Cuvieri,  Clneras  vittata,  and  Lepas  anatifera,  from 
St.  Michaels.  Miss  Benett. 

Anodonta  Cygneus,  Longleat,  Wilts.  

Rocks  from  North  America.  Lieut.  Portlock,R.E.  F.G.S. 

19.  Fossil  Crustacea,  Speetun  Cliff,  Yorkshire.  Cooper  Preston,  Esq. 

Fossils  from  the  shale  of  the  mountain    limestone  at 

Rylstone,  Yorkshire.  

Productus  from   the  magnesian  limestone  near  Ripon, 

Yorkshire.  

Specimens  from  a  well,  sunk  in  the  London  clay.  C.  Stokes,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Junf    I'i.  Various  rocks  and  simple   minerals  from  Ceylon  and 

the  Red  Sea.  Capt.  Pringle,  RE.  F.G.S. 

Specimens  from  Cader  Idris,  North  Wales.  Arthur  Aikin,  Esq.  F.G.S 

July     16.  Tin  ore  as  taken  from  the  mine.  Great  Carimon  hland. 

Straits  of  Sincapore.  JohnTaylor.Esq.Treas.G.S. 

Sept.      3.  Specimens  of  grauwacke  with  fossil  shells  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Snowdon.  E.  W.  Head,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Oct.       8.  Specimens  of  North  American  minerals.                                 Dr.  Hossack. 
12.  Sulphate  of  barytes  with  crystallized  quartz  in  the  in- 
terior, from  the  Fuller "s-earth  at  Nutfield.                           H.  Warburton,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Plaster  cast  of  the  tooth  of  the  Ursus  cultridens  from 


Uat  of  Danatiana. 


1826.  SPECIMENS. 

Nov,    1 1  •  Specimens  of  sandstone  from  Madeira. 
17*  Fossils  from  the  Plymouth  limestone. 
Fossil  fish  from  Monte  Bolca. 
Fossil  shark's  teeth  from  Gozo  near  Malta. 


DONORS. 

Rev.  J.  Bulwer. 
Rev.  R.  Hennah,  F.G.S. 
John  Broster^  Esq. 
Lieu  t.Gen.  Sir  Rufane  Don- 
kin,G.C.H.K.C.B.  F.G.S. 
W.  Bedford,  Esq. 


Capt.Kater,F.R.S. 
G.B.GreenoughyEsq.F.G.S. 

Sir  A.  Crichton,  V.P.G.S. 


Dec,      1.  Specimens  from  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

Impression  of  a  vegetable  stem  on  sandstone  from  the 
gritstone  quarries  at  Wickersley,  near  Rotherham. 
8.  Three  specimens  of  rocks,  and  recent  shells. 

Tooth  of  the  Mammoth  from  the  Banks  of  the  Ocker 
near  its  junction  with  the  Volga. 

Fossils  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Gitimer  in  Volhynia.  

Four  casts  of  shells  from  St.  Mary,  Jamaica.  

15.  Heads,  stems,  and  various  parts  of  Crinoidea,  from  Lan- 
cashire. W.  Gilbertson^  Esq. 
Specimens  from  Sussex.  G.  Mantell,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Fossil  fish  from  the  copper-slate  of  lliuringia.  C.  Stokes,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

1827. 

Jan.      5.  Cast  of  an  Ammonite  from  the  oolitic  series.  C.  Bathurst,  Esq. 

A  supposed  Ophiolite.  M.  Stifl,  Gen.  Superint^  of 

the  Mines  of  Nassau. 

6.  Fossils  from  the  rock  above  the  Fuller's-earth  at  Nutfield.  C .  Bathurst,  Esq. 

10.  Mill-stone  grit,  containing  small  fragments  of  garnets.  W.C.Trevelyan^Esq.  F.G.S. 

Mar,     2.  Volcanic  rocks  from  Auvergne.  G.  P.  Scrope^  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Rocks  and  fossil  shells  from  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  coasts 

.    of  Scotland,  in  illustration  of  a  memoir  upon  the  Brora  R*  I*  Murchison,  Esq.  Sec. 
Coal-field  by  R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S.  F.R.S.  G.S. 

Rocks  and  fossil  shells  from  the  Scarborough  coast.  

Fossil  fish  from  Banniskirk,  Caithness.  

April     6.  Fossil  coral  from  Torquay.  H.  J.  Brooke,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Echini  from  the  chalk.  R.  Heathfield,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Recent  and  fossil  corals  from  Torquay.  Mrs.  Cazalet. 

Bovey  coal.  

20.  Specimens  from  the  Whin  Dyke  in  Cowpen  Colliery,  near 

Blyth  in  Northumberland.  W.  C.Trevelyan,E8q.  F.G.S. 

Apennine  limestone  from  near  Placentia.  Dr.  Buckland^  V.P.G.S. 

Portion  of  a  large  head  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  platyodon.  H.T.DelaBeche,£8q.F.G.S. 
June      1 .  Fossil  bones  of  the  Hysena  and  other  animals,  found  in  a 

cave  near  Maidstone.  J.  Braddick,  Esq 
15.  Fossils  from  the  sandstone  of  Parhtfiil  Park  and  Pul- 

borough  Mount.  G.  P.  Martin^  Esq. 

Julj/      9.  A  legacy  of  recent  shells,  fossils,  and  minerals.  ThelateCapt.Apsley,F.G.S. 

Aug,    1 1.  Recent  shells  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Dr.  Leach. 

Oct.     27.  Peacock  coal  from  Abersychan^  South  Wales.  S.  Taylor,  Esq.  Jun. 

Nov.      1 .  Fossil  fish  from  Troup  Head,  Banff.  A.  Murray,  Esq. 

2.  Silicified  fir- wood  from  Van  Dieman's  Land.  C.  Stokes,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Jacotinga,  or  iron  ore,  in  which  the  gold  is  found  at  the 

Mine  of  Gongo  Soco  in  Brazil.  I.  L.  Goldsmid,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

YOL.  II. SECOND  SERIES.  3  N 


L«(  of  Donations. 

1 

^^1 

SPECIMENS. 

DONORS, 

^^1 

Recent  limestone  from  ibe  bench  on  the  coast  of  Kara- 

Capt,  6eauf(irt.R,N, 

^^M 

SpecimenB  from  Sweden  and  Norway, 

K.  Allan.  E»q,F.G.S, 

^^■^^^    15. 

Additional  fossils  of  the  oolitic  seriei  in  Scotland. 

Prof,    Std8»jck,  V.P.CS. 
and  It.  1 .  MurdiUon.EEq, 
SecG.S. 

Specimens  of  ihe  upper  bed  of  the  Brora  coal,  composed 

n,    1,    Murchison,     Esq. 

entirely  of  the  plunl  Oncylogonatum  carbonarium. 

Sec.G.S, 

Recent  fluvialile  siii-lU  from  Little  Brandon,  Norfoii. 

R,C.T«jlor,  Esq.F.G.S. 

^^M      Dec.    20. 

Specimens  from  Van  Dieraan's  Land,  Madagascar,  &c. 
Specimens   from  Anglesea  and  the  neighbourhood  of 

J.  SibboU,  M,D, 

Snowdon. 

A.Mijerfie,Esq,F.G,S, 

^^H 

,  Ammonite  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Col.  Wilks,  F,G,S, 

^^H 

^^m 

and  Durham  CoaUfielil. 

W.  Hulton,  Esq,  F.G.S. 

Specimen  of  the  rock  from  the  surface  of  Braam bury  Hill, 

n.  1.  Murchiaon,  Esq.  Sec. 

Sutherland,  showing  marks  of  denudation. 

G.S, 

^^H 

Bones  from  the  Bramcrlon  Crag;  and  Terebratulie  in 

flint,  from  Norwich. 

S.Wood.ard,  Esq 

Specimens  to  illustrate  a  memoir  on  the  secondary  strata 

Professor   Sedgwick,    V.P. 

of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  by  Professor  Sedgwick.V.P.G.S. 

G,S,andR,I.Murchisoa, 

F.R.S.  and  R.  1.  Murchison,  Esq.  Sec.  G,S.  F.R.S. 

Esq,  Sec.G.S, 

^^f 

Porphyry  from  Symond's  Bath,  Exmoor  Forest. 

A.  Majendie.  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Fossil  bones,  wood,  and  shells,  from  Ava. 

John  Crawford,  Esq.  F.G.S, 

^K- 

Specimens  of  rocks  from  Spitzbergen,  obtained  during 
the  expedition  to  the  North  in  the  year  1827- 

FoBsils  from  Spitzbergen,  obtained  during  the  expedition 
to  the  North  in  the  year  1827. 

A  series  of  specimens  collected  during  the  expedition  to 
the  N.W.coast  of  America  in  the  years  1826-1827. 

Feb.     29,  Specimens  of  chromate  of  iron  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mar.    20.  A  pair  of  antlers  of  the  Irish  stag. 

Modem  columnar  lava  from  the  Coulee  of  Jaujac  at 
the  bridge  of  Naigle,  Ardeche. 
'21.  Specimens  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Fossils  from  the  London  clay  at  Highgate. 
Tooth  of  the  Mammoth,  from  the  Kensington  Canal,  near 
the  Hammersmith  road. 
April     7.  Fossil  bones  from  the  Caverns  of  Echenoz,  near  Vcsout, 
Casts  of  fossil  bones,  of  the  Paris  Basin. 
29.  Specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  Christiana, 
A%      1.  Specimens   from  the  River  Columbi.i,  N.W.  coast  of 
America. 


Itev.  J.  II,Ilandolp!i,FGS. 
Sir  W.  Parry,  Capt.  R.N. 
F.G.S. 

Capt.  Foster,   R.N.  F.G.S. 
Sir  JolmFranklin, Capt.  R.N. 

F.G.S.and  D.Richardson, 

Esq.  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Leonard  Cox,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  Buckland,   D.D. 

F.G.S. 


^  Bow  en,  Esq. 
G.  B.  Snow,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
John  White,  Esq.  through 
H.C.  White,  Esq.F.G.S. 
J.  B.  Pentland,  Esq. 
Baron  Cuvier,  For.  M.G.S. 
M.  Otto  Tank  of  Rod. 


A.  Douglas,  Esq. 


last  ofDanattona. 


1828.  SPECIMENS. 

May     1.  FoMil  Nautilus  from  Sheppy. 

Specimeni  from  l^e  neighbourhood  of  Brentford. 
13.  Collection    of   rossil  bones   from  the   diluvium  near 
Brentford- 
Fossils  from   the    mountain   limestone  at  Closebum^ 

Dumfriesshire. 
Suite  of  rocks  and  organic  remains  from  the  North  of 
Scotland,  to  illustrate  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Sedgwick, 
V.P.G.S.  F.R.S.  and  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  Esq. 
Sec  G.S.  F.R.S. 
16.  A  specimen  of  Blitzrohre,  or  sand  cemented  by  the  effect 

of  lightning,  from  the  Senner  Heath. 
21.  Specimens  from  the  Island  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
Bahia,  Fernando,  Norouha,  and  Pemambuco. 
June   10.  Two  specimens  from  Tyne-Bottom-limestone,  Rowgill, 
near  Alston,  Cumberland;  and  one  from  a  bed  of  con« 
glomerate  in  diluvium,  near  Mitford  in  Northumber- 
land. 
Sept.    12.  Specimen   of   Ichthyosaurus  intermedius  from  Lyme 

Regb. 
Oct.      4.  Fossil  plants  in  coal  shale  from  Merthyr  Tydvil. 
Nov.     5.  Organic  remains  found  in  digging  the  New  Basin  of  the 
London  Docks. 
Specimens  of  rocks,  fossils,  &c. 
21 .  A  Turrilite  from  Eastbourne. 


Dec.      5.  Specimens  to  illustrate  a  memoir  on  the  volcanic  districts 

of  Central  France,  by  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.  For.  Sec.  G.S. 

F.R.S.  and  Roderick  Lnpey  Murchison,  Esq.  Sec. 

G.S.  F.R.S. 

Fossil  remains  of  a  deer  and  an  ox,  found  in  the  gravel 

at  Gravesend. 
A  pair  of  antlers  of  the  Irish  stag. 
1829. 
Jan.     16.  Fragment  of  lias,  with  cast  of  an  Ammonite  from  th6 

gravel  at  Muswell  Hill,  Middlesex. 
Feb.       3.  Casts  of  Plesiosaurus  Dolichodeirus,  and  casts  of  other 
fossil  remains. 
20.  Specimen  from  the  Island  of  Ascension. 
23.  Cast  of  the  head  of  the  Mosasaurus. 
Mar.   11.  Wavellite  from  Cork. 

IS.  Casts  of  bones  of  a  fossil  Crocodile. 
19.  Tertiary  and    secondary  rocks    and  fossils  from   the 
neighbourhood  of  Bassano,  to  illustrate  a  memoir 
by  Roderick    Impey    Murchison,    Esq.    Sec.  G.S. 
F.R.S. 


DONORS. 


Mrs^TwopennyofRochester. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Randolph,F.G.S. 


J.  S.  Menteith,  Esq. 

Prof.  Sedgwick,  V.P.G.S. 
and  R. I.  Murchison^  Esq. 
Sec.  G.S. 

Dr.  Fiedler. 

J.  Parkinson,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Consul  at  Pernambuco. 


W.C.Trevelyan,  Esq.F.G.S. 
H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  Esq. 

F.G.S. 
C.  Stokes,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
H.  Palmer,  Esq.  Engineer 

to  the  London  Docks. 
Sir  A.Crichton,  M.D.  F.G.S. 
J.    E.    Lushington,    Esq., 

through  Dr.  Wollaston, 

V.P.G.S. 

C.  Lyell,  Esq.  For.  Sec.  G.S. 

and  R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq. 

Sec.  G.S. 
Earl  of  Damley,  and  W. 

Gladdish,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Rev.  W.  Buckland,   D.D. 

F.G.S. 

G.  B.  Snow,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Baron  Cuvier,For.  M.G.S. 
— -  Barnard,  Esq. 
Baron  Cuvier,  For.  M.G.S. 
T.  Meade,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Rev.W.Conybeare,F.G.S 


R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.  Sec. 
G.S. 


List  of  Donations. 

SPECIMENS. 
.  Rocks  of  the  freshwater  and  volcanic  formations  of  the 
Canto),  France,  to  illustrate  a  memoir  by  Charles  Ly ell, 
Esq.  For.  Sec.  G.S,  F.B,S.  and  R.  I.  Murchison,  Eaii. 
Sec.  G.S.  F.R.S. 
3.  Fossil  fish  and  rocks  of  Secfeld  in  the  Tyrol,  to  illuatrate 
a  meiDoir  by  R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.  Sec.  G.S.  F.R.S. 
39.  Rocks  from  Cbamouny  and  iu  envirou. 


C.Lyell,Esq.  For.  Sec.  G.S. 

and  R.I. Murchison,  £s<{. 

Sec.  G.S. 
R.  I.  Murcbiaon,  Esq.  Sec. 

G.S. 
J.  Auldjo,  Esq.  F.G.S. 


PLATES    AND    MAPS 


IN    ILLUSTRATION 


OF 


VOLUME  IL 


SECOND   SERIES, 


OF 


THE    TRANSACTIONS 


OF 


THE    GEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY 


OF  LONDON. 


LONDON: 

PRINTED  BY  RICHARD  TAYLOR^  RED  LION  COURT^  FLEET  STREET. 

SOLD  AT   THE   APARTMENTS  OF   THE  GEOLOGIC  A  L   SOCIETY, 

SOMERSET   HOUSE. 

1829. 


EXPLANATION    OP   THE    PLATES. 


PLATES  L  &  II. 

lUustrate  a  paper  on  the  Geology  of  Soathem  Pembrokeshire^  by  H.  T.  De  la 
Beche,  Esq.  Art.  I.  p.  1,  &c.  of  the  present  volume. 

Plate  I. 
A  map  of  Southern  Pembrokeshire. 

Plate  II. 

Sections  of  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Southern  Pembrokeshire. 

Fig.  1.  Contortions  of  greywack6«strata  in  the  proximity  of  trap,  at  the  entrance  of 
Druson  Haven  in  St.  Bride's  Bay :  vide  pp.  6,  10,  &  SO. 

Fig.  S.  Coast-section  from  Broad  Haven  to  Mill  Haven  in  St.  Bride's  Bay :  vide 
pp.  6,  7,  IS,  15,  &  18. 

Fig.  3.  Coast-section  at  West  Angle,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  to  Milford 
Haven :  vide  page  16. 

Fig.  4c.  Contorted  strata  of  mountain-limestone,  near  Eligug  Stack,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire :  vide  p^  17. 

Fig.  5.  Vertical  and  contorted  strata  of  limestone,  resting  upon  highly  inclined  strata 
of  old  red  sandstone,  at  Stackpole  Quay :  vide  p.  17. 

Fig.  6.  Coast-section  from  Tenby  to  Sandersfoot,  in  Caermarthen  Bay :  see  the  de- 
scription of  the  mountain-limestone  at  p.  15,  and  of  the  coal-measures  at  p.  18. 


PLATES  III.  &  IV. 

Illustrate  Mr.  De  la  Beche's  paper  on  the  Lias  of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme 
Regis.    Art.  II.  p.  SI,  &c.* 

*  The  rdathre  poation  of  the  cliffii  referred  to  in  thu  paper  U  represented  in  Plate  VIII.  of  Vol.  I. 
(Second  Series). 
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Plate  III. 

Fig.  I .  An  ideal  eectiaD,  representing  the  order  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme 

Regis:  Bee  p. SI. 
Fig.  3.  View  of  a  remarkable  fault,  at  the  bottom  of  Pinhay  Gils',  near  Lyme  R^is  : 

see  p.  S4,  S5. 

Plitb  IV. 
Organic  remains  found  in  the  lias  near  Lyme  Regis  :  see  p.  27,  &c. 
Fig.  i.  A  jaw,  apparently  of  a  68h  :  p.  27. 

Fig.S.  A  jaw,  apparently  of  a  fifih,  different  from  the  last :  p.  27. 
Fig.  3.  Imperfect  remains  of  a  cruetaceous  animal,  from  the  cabinetof  MissPhilpot  of 

Lyme :  p.  ST. 
Fig.  4,  Orthocera  clongata :  see  p.  S8. 

Fig.  5.  Remains  of  an  Echinus,  from  the  lias-marl :  see  p.  38. 
Fig.  6.  Fossil  wood  :  p.  S9. 
Fig.  7.  Remains  of  a  plant :  p.  29. 


PLATES  V.  &  VI. 

illustrate  Mr,  Webster's  paper  on  the  Strata  at  Hastings.  Art.  III.  p.  31  : 
the  Porbeck  and  Portland  Beds.  Art.  IV.  p.  Sl.acc. 


Plate  V. 

Elevation  of  the  cliffs  at  Hastings  in  Sussex,  from  the  White-rock  on  the  west, 
to  Cliff-end  on  the  east.  The  ancient  town  of  Hastings  is  situated  between  the 
West  and  East  clifia  ;  the  greatest  part  of  what  lies  between  the  West-cliS'  and 
the  White-rock  having  been  built  lately.  On  the  top  of  West-cliff  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle. 

Letters  of  reference,  placed  on  the  cliffs,  point  out  the  details  given  in  the 
paper,  p.  31,  etseq.  At  the  White-rock,  the  mamillated  calciferous  sandstone 
is  on  a  level  with  the  sea  at  (/;  it  then  rises,  and  is  seen  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  at 
d,  under  the  Lime-kiln  ;  again  at  g,  g,  in  East-cliff;  and  at_^/,  at  Cliff-end.  The 
sloping  surface,  partly  covered  with  grass,  under  this,  at  e,  e,  is  the  dark-coloured 
shale  (see  p.  33).  The  perpendicular  surface  at  East-  and  West-cliff,  A,  A,  shows 
the  soft  sandstone,  in  which  many  caves  are  excavated  ;  for  the  fine  white  sand, 
of  which  the  rock  consists  below  this,  is  slate-clay  and  shale,  t,  i.  At  k  in  West- 
cliff,  is  seen  the  place  where  the  latter  bed  was  well  exposed,  in  cutting  down  the 
cliff  to  build  the  Bazaar.  /,/,  in  East-cliff  is  another  bed  of  sandstone;  and  below 
it,  at  m,  m,  are  seen  the  lowest  strata  visible,  consisting  of  sandstone  aud  shale, 
with  clay-iron-stone  and  carbonized  vegetables. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  VI. 

lig.  h  represents  a  part  of  the  White-rock  at  Hastings,  where  the  concretionary 
masses  of  calciferous  sandstone  b^  6,  are  to  be  seen  in  sUu. 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  some  of  these  masses  OjOy  fallen  down  at  East-cliff:  c  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rocks  when  they  are  worn  by  the  sea  after  &lling« 

Fig.  5,  6, 7,  8,  9, 10,  11.  represent  organic  remains  found  at  Hastings,  and  described 
in  p.  35. 

lig.  3.  Section  of  the  strata  in  the  N.-E.  end,  and  upper  part  of  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
in  illustration  of  Art.  IV.  p.  37.  ^ 

Fig.  4i.  Fossil  wood,  the  situation  of  which  is  represented  in^.  3. — on  a  larger  scale. 


PLATES  VII.  VIII.  &  IX. 

Illustrate  Mr.  Miller's  paper  on  Belemnites.  Art.  V.  p.  44.  &c. :— and  on  the  Genus 
Actinocamax.  Art.  VI.  p.  63,  &c. 

Plate  VII. 

Fig.  I.  The  conical  chambered  shell  of  the  Belemnite  taken  out  of  the  guard. — The 
figure  represents  the  external  slightly  rugged  shell,  to  which  the  laminae  of  the 
guard  adhere ;  also  the  probable  depth  of  the  outer  chamber,  with  the  aperture 
of  the  siphunculus :  see  p.  50,  &c. 

Fig.  S.  Section  to  show  the  form  of  the  siphunculus  in  the  conic-chambered  shell. 

Fig.  3.  Section  to  show  the  chambers,  which  are  filled  with  calcareous  spar. 

Fig.  4i.  A  magnified  representation  of  the  section  of  the  siphunculus,  showing  its  lami- 
nar structure,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  external  conic  shell. 

Fig.  5.  A  magnified  representation  of  the  transverse  septa  in  the  chambered  cone, 
showing  their  laminar  structure,  and  their  adhesion  in  common  to  the  shell. 

Fig.  6.  Belemnites  elongatus  (see  p.  60.),  taken  from  two  portions  in  Mr.  Miller's 
collection,  one  of  which,  as  here  represented,  shows  the  projecting  of  the  cham- 
bered shell  beyond  the  guard,  and  the  depth  of  its  outer  chamber.  The  dotted 
line  marks  the  space  occupied  by  the  cone. 

Fig.  7.  A  longitudinal  section  of  Belemnites  elongatus,  showing  the  laminar  struc- 
ture of  the  guard,  and  the  chambered  cone  in  part  surrounded  by  its  shell  in  loco : 
p.  60. 

F^.  S.  A  transverse  section  of  B.  elongatus,  with  a  concave  septum  belonging  to  the 
chambered  cone  in  the  centre :  p.  60. 

Fig.  9.  Belemnites  abbreviatus :  see  p.  59. 

Fig.  10.  Transverse  section  of  B.  abbreviatus,  with  a  concave  septum  in  the  centre, 
belonging  to  the  chambered  cone :  p.  59. 

YOL.  II.— SECOND  SERIES.  U 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  VIII. 

rig.  I.  Bcleninitealongisstiniia  :  p.  GO. 

Fig.  2.  Transver&e  section  oT  the  guard  of  the  same:  p.  60. 

Fig.  3.  Belemnites  uulcatUH :  see  p.  3!). 

Fig.  4.  Transverse  section  of  its  guard,  sliowing  in  the  centre  its  nearly  circular  out- 
line: p.  59. 

Fig,  5.  A  variety  of  Bplemnites  sulcatusj  sliowing  the  abbreviated  laminae  as  they 
form  the  longiludiiml  groove:  p. 50. 

Fig.  6.  Belemnites  aduncattis  :  p.  59. 

Fig.  7.  The  apex  of  the  same  :  p.  59. 

Fig.  8.  Transverse  section  of  the  guard  :  p  59- 

Fig.  9.  Bclemnites  acutus  :  p.  GO. 

Figs.  10  &  1 1.  Belemnites  tripartitue ; — a  front  and  hack  view  ;  p.  60. 

Fig.  12.  Transverse  section  of  B.  tripartitus,  showing  the  guard  formed  of  tfaree  lon- 
gitudinal portions:  p.  60. 

Fig.  13.  Transverse  section  of  B.  tri  partitus,  near  the  apex  of  the  guard  :  p.  60. 

Figi.  14  &  15.  Belemnites  ellipticus,  from  Dundry:  these  two  parts  fit  together: 
p.  60. 

Fig.  10.  Transverse  section  of  B.  ellipticus  :  p.  60. 

Fig.  17.  Belemnites  ellipticus,  var.ot. 

i-'ig.  IS.  Belemnites  elpctriniiB  :  p.  61. 

Figs,  19  &  30.  The  two  longitudinal  portions,  forming  the  guard  of  the  Belemnites 
electrinus  (see  p.  61.);  showing  in  the  centre  the  canal  formed  by  decompogition, 
and  at  the  apex  oi  Jig.  19  the  mamillated  and  conical  point, — separated  from 
Jig.  20, — in  which  last  figure  there  has  been  left  a  corresponding  cavity,  which, 
when  found  separate,  led  to  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  Belemnite  having  two 
conic  chambered  shells. 

Fig.  31.  Outline  of  the  impression  of  the  blood-vessels  on  the  guard  of  Belemnites 
electrinus :  p.  &t. 

Tig.  S9.  Belemnites  fusiformis :  p.  61, 

Plate  IX. 

Fig.l.  Fragments  of  B.  electrinus  (p,  61),  showing  an  induration  formed  in  the 
canal  resulting  from  decomposition,  and  exposed  by  the  separating  and  falling; 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  laminae  forming  the  guard. — This  appearance  occasioned 
the  erroneous  impression  that  the  Belemnite  had  a  canal  extending  from  the 
siphunculus  through  the  guard ;  the  projecting  point  being  considered  as  having 
been  formed  in  the  siphunculus. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

jecting  from  them,  and  showing  near  the  apex  the  accumulated  nacrous  matter, 
which  on  decomposition  formed  the  canal. 

Fig.  3.  Illustrative  views  of  fragments  of  Belemnites  electrinus  (see  PL  VIII.  figs.  18, 
19,  SO.)  as  found  in  Prussia,  their  cylindrical  form  arising  from  wearing  down  by 
attrition  before  they  were  imbedded  in  the  sands  in  that  country. 

lig.  4.  Pyritic  cast  of  the  chambered  cone,  showing  the  indentures  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  siphunculus,  which  cavities  have  been  erroneously  consi- 
dered as  spiraculae. 

Fig.  5.  Transverse  section  of  Belemnites  fusiformis  :  p.  61. 

Fig.  6.  Belemnites  minimus  :  p.  62. 

Fig.  7.  Illustrative  views  of  the  manner  in  which  the  laminae  thai  form  the  guard  of 
Belemnites  fusiformis  are  arranged  :  p.  61. 

Fig.  8.  Siliceous  infiltrations  in  a  portion  of  the  guard  of  Belemnites  ellipticus :  p  60. 

jpfg.  9.  Casts  in  the  conic  cavity  formed  by  the  dropping  out  6(  the  chambered  shell ; 
and  in  the  grooves  made  by  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  nacrous  matter  that 
cements  the  two  longitudinal  halves  together,  as  also  in  the  central  canal  formed 
by  decomposition.-— Casts  of  this,  description  led  to  the  theory  that  the  supposed 
central  canal,  extending  from  the  siphunculus  through  the  guard,  divided  into 
two,  which  probably  were  nerves. 

Fig.  10.  Belemnites  minimus  (see  p.  55  &  p.  62.)  corroded,  and  converted  into  silex. 
In  the  collection  of  Miss  Benett,  Norton-house,  Wilts. 

Figs.  11,  13,  13.  Appearance  of  decomposition,  which  has  acted  on  the  apex  of  a 
Belemnite.  This  misled  De  Montford,  when  he  formed  his  genera  Cetocis  and 
Acamus. 

Fig.  14.  Sepia  loligo :  see  p.  57,  &c. 

Fig.  15.  As  MM.Cuvier  and  Lamarck  agree  with  me  in  considering  the  inhabitant  of 
the  Belemnite  to  have  been  a  Sepia,  I  venture  here  to  represent  a  Sepia  resem- 
bling loligo,  but  capable,  on  account  of  an  abbreviated  body,  of  insertion  in  the 
outer  chamber,  whilst  its  muscles  clasped  the  Belemnite,  denoted  by  dots. 

Fig.  16.  Spirula  fragilis  and  its  inhabitant :  see  p.  57. 

Fig.  17.  Actinocamax  verus  :  see  Art.  VI.  p.  64. 

Fig.  18.  Section  of  A.  verus. 

PLATES  X.  XI.  XII.  &  XIII. 

Illustrate  Mr.  Lyell's  paper  on  a  recent  Formation  of  Limestone  in  Forfarshire,  &c. 

Art.  VIII.  p.  73. 

Plate  X, 

Fig.  1.  represents  a  section  of  the  strata  of  part  of  Forfarshire,  from  the  Grampians 

on  the  north,  to  Dundee  on  the  south,  and  shows  the  general  structure  of  the 

country  between  the  Grampians  and  the  Firth  of  Tay :  see  p.  73. 

This  line  of  section  (the  course  of  which  is  expressed  in  the  map,  Plate  XI*) 

v2 
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passes  through  the  Bakic  Loch,  showing  that  the  recent  depot^its  of  marl  in  that 
lake  rest  upon  the  diluvium  of  Strathmore. 

Fig.  9.  represents  a  canoe,  found  in  peat  overlying  this  marl  in  the  Loch  of  Kin- 
nordy, — a  lake  about  6  miles  N.E.  of  the  Bakie  :  see  note,  p.  87. — and  ibr  the 
deposits  in  that  lake,  p.  86. 

Fig,  3.  Supposed  section  of  the  deposits  in  the  Bakie  Loch :  for  a  description  of 
these,  and  of  the  organic  remains  contained  in  them,  &c.  see  pp.  74, 76,  77,  79, 81, 
83.  and  Appendix  I. 

Plate  XL 

A  map  of  that  part  of  Forfarshire,  in  which  the  principal  deposits  of  sbelUraarl  are 
situated ;  showing  that  this  marl  is  con6ned  to  the  old  red-sandstone  formation, 
and  the  series  of  inferior  gray,  micaceous  sandstone,  shales,  &c.,  with  their  asso- 
ciated trap'rocks  :  see  p.  1  and  79. 

Plate  XH. 

Recent  and  fossilized  Charae ;  from  the  Bakie  Loch  and  other  marl-lakes  in  the  cooaly 
of  Forfar. 

Fig.  I.  (I.  Gyrogonite,  or  fossilized  pericarpium  of  Chara,  found  in  the  tufaceous  lime- 
stone or  rock-marl  of  the  Bakie  Loch— of  the  natural  size  :  p.  70,  91. 

b.  The  same  magnified  30  diameters,  the  upper  end  being  placed  downward^. 
It  consists  in  general  of  the  empty  integument  completely  replaced  by  carbonate 
of  lirae  :  p.  !)2. 

c.  Lower  end  of  ditto,  to  which  the  stem  was  attached :  p.  92. 

d.  Upper  end  of  ditto,  to  which  the  stigmata  were  attached. 

e.  Nut,  sometimes  found  within  the  integument  &;  but  consisting  of  an  unfossilized 
brown  membrane .  the  end  to  which  the  stigmata  were  attached  placed  down- 
ward.    The  small  fibres  appended  may  be  the  styles  ?  p.  92. 

/.  represents  the  nut,  within  a  portion  of  the  fossilized  integument:  p.  99. 

g.  One  of  the  spiral  valves  of  b.  These  are  easily  separable  in  the  Bakie  Gyro- 
gonite, as  in  those  found  in  the  ancient  freshwater-formation  :  p.  93. 

h.  View  of  the  interior  of  rf. 

I.  Section  of  one  of  the  valves  of  the  integument,  showing  their  quadrangular 
form:  p.  91. 

k.  Fossilized  branch  of  same  Chara,  natural  size. 

/.  Fossilized  stem  of  ditto,  spirally  striated.  The  stris  wind  round  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  those  of  the  pericarpium. 

m.  Ditto  magnified,  showing  it  to  be  composed  of  a  large  tube  surrounded  by 
smaller  tubes  :  p.  91. 
Fig.  2.  a>  Pericarpium  or  seed-vessel  of  recent  Chara  hispida,  from  the  Bakie  Loch  : 
of  the  natural  size :  see  p.  93. 

b.  Integument  of  ditto,  magnified  SO  diameters,  of  the  same  species  as  that  foEsit- 
ized  in  Bakie  (represented  in  b.  Fig,  1.),  but  smaller,  as  being  less  ripe.    Each  of 
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c.  Nut  withiii  ditto,  the  end  to  which  the  stigmata  were  attached  placed  down- 
wards: p.  91. 

d.  Inferior  part  of  the  nut  c:  p.  91. 

e.  Superior  of  ditto :  p.  91. 

f.  Stem  and  branches  of  recent  C.  hispida. 

g.  Ditto  magniOed. 

A.  Section  of  the  stem ;  the  smaller  tubes  are  irregular  in  number :  see  p.  91. 

Fig.  S.  a.  Pericarpium  of  recent  Chara  vulgaris;  from  the  Bakie  Loch.  The  stems 
only  of  this  species  have  been  found  fossilized  in  the  rock-marl :  p.  93. 

b.  Ditto,  magnified  20  diameters :  p.  93. 

c.  Nut  within  the  integument  6,  the  end  to  which  the  stigmata  were  attached 
placed  downwards :  p.  93. 

d.  End  of  the  nut  c,  to  which  the  stem  was  attached  :  p.  93. 

e.  End  of  ditto,  to  which  the  stigmata  were  attached. 

f.  Stem  and  branch  of  C.  vulgaris,  natural  size. 

g.  Stem  and  branches  of  ditto  magnified  8  diameters. 

JP^.  4.  a.  Pericarpium  of  a  species  of  Chara  found  in  many  of  the  marl-lakes  of  For- 
farshire, but  not  in  the  Bakie  (p.  93.),  the  C.  flexilis  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Flora 
Scotica. 

b.  Ditto  magnified,  and  attached  to  the  branch.  The  spiral  valves  of  the  integu- 
ment turn  each  about  S^  times  round  the  circumference,  the  whole  forming  about 
13  rings,  which  exceed  the  number  in  C.  hispida  and  vulgaris,  p.  93 :  the  septa 
mentioned  p.  91,  are  seen  through  the  transparent  stem. 

c.  Nut  within  ditto. 

d.  Branch  of  C.  flexilis,  natural  size. 

Fig.  5.  represents  a  species  of  Helicteres,  from  the  West  Indies,  of  the  natural  size ; 
—introduced  as  a  subject  of  comparison,  with  the  Integument  and  nut  of  the  peri- 
carpium of  Chara  :  p.  91. 

Plate  XIII. 

Fig.  1.  Chara  Medicaginula,  magnified  20  diameters,  from  the  lower  freshwater 
formation  at  Gurnet-bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Fig.  2.  a.  The  same,  natural  size. 

b.  Section  of  the  same,  magnified  SO  diameters,  exhibiting  the  nut  inclosed  within 
the  integument. 

c.  Part  of  one  of  the  spiral  valves,  magnified. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5.  Chara  Medicaginula  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  magnified  SO  diameters. 
In  these  three  specimens  the  number  of  the  ribs  or  striae  on  the  nut  varies  from 
5  to  7.  Whether  they  should  in  consequence  be  referred  to  three  distinct  spe- 
cies, the  present  state  of  botanical  knowledge  concerning  the  fructification  of  this 
tribe  of  plants  is  not  sufiiciently  advanced  to  determine.  The  nut  in  Jigs.  3  and  4 
is  perhaps  partially,  and  that  in  Jig.  5  much  distorted :  p.  93. 

Fig.  6.  Stem  of  Chara  Medicaginula,  found  accompanying  the  preceding.  It  is  strictly 
analogous  to  the  stem  of  C.  hispida :  see  PL  XII. 


llIuEtrate  Mr.  Murchison's  paper  on  the  Geology  of  b  part  of  Sussex,  HantG,  aiid 
Surrey.  Art.  IX.  p.  97. 

Plate  X!V. 


Geological  map  of  the  Dorlh-western  part  of  Sussex,  and  the  adjoiniog  parts  of  Hants 
and  Surrey;  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Map;  with  a  BcctioR. 

Plate  XV. 
fl  of  saurian  auimab  from  the  Iron-sand. 
1  to  7,  from  the  N.E,  of  Loxwood :  see  pp.  I04-,  105. 
?  and  9,  from  Headroldwood-common. 
.  A  caadal  vertebra. 
.  A  lumbar  vertebra. 
.  One  of  the  ^rjf  caudal  vertebra;. 
.  Sacrum. 
.  Portion  of  a  rib. 

.  Two  caudal  vertcbrs  anchylosed  togethei 
.  Fal§e  rib ;  or  branch  of  the  os  hyoide^ 
.  Vertebra  found  with  the  great  femur. 
.  The  great  femur :  see  p.  104. 


PLATE  XVI. 

Detailed  sections  of  the  chalk,  and  sands  beneath  the  chalk,  on  the  coasts  of  Dorset 
and  Devon,  in  illustration  of  a  paper  by  H.T.  De  la  Bee  he,  Esq.  Art.X.  p.  10!). 

Fig.  I.  Section  to  the  west  of  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset :  vide  pp.  1 10 — 1 15. 

JVg.2.  Section  at  White-cliff,  to  the  east  of  Beer,  Devon  :  vide  pp.115,  116. 

Fig.  3.  The  same  as  Fig.  S,  with  some  variation  in  the  sands  immediately  below  the 
chalk. 

Fig.  4.  Section,  showing  the  position  of  the  Beer-stone  in  Branscombe-cliSs,  to  the 
west  of  Beer-head  :  vide  pp.  IIG,  117. 


Map  of  the  vales  of  Kiugscle 


PLATE  XVII. 
e  and  Ham,  to  the  south  of  Newbury,  and  section  across 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 
PLATES  XVIIL  XIX.  XX.  XXI  &  XXII. 

Illaatrate  Mr.  De  la  Beche's  paper  on  the  Greology  of  Jamaica. 

Plate  XVIII. 
A  map  of  part  of  Jamaica. 

Plate  XIX. 
Fig.  1.  Section  of  the  strata  at  St.  George's  Grap. 

Fig.  2.  Section  from  the  sea  near  Kingston  to  Forster's  Cove,  St.  Mary's. 
Fig.  3.  Section  from  Old  Harbour  to  Luidas  Vale. 
Fig.  4.  Section  from  the  sea  to  Catherine's  Peak. 

Plate  XX. 

View  of  a  natural  bridge  near  Mount  Olive,  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale. 

Plate  XXI. 

Represents  a  cast  of  part  of  a  gigantic  cerithium,  from  the  yellowish  white  limestone. 

Plate  XXII. 

Panoramic  view  from  Strawberry  Hill,  one  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Mountains. 


PLATES  XXIII.  XXIV.  &  XXV. 

Illustrate  Mr.  Scrope's  paper  on  the  Geology  of  the  Ponza  Isles. 

Plate  XXIII. 
Map  of  the  volcanic  districts  between  Rome  and  Naples  ;  and, 
Map  of  the  trachytic  group  of  the  Ponza  Isles. 

Plate  XXIV. 

Fig.  1.  View  of  the  Island  of  Ponza  from  the  East  side,  about  four  miles  distance. 
F^.  2.  Semicircular  cove  called  Chiaja  di  Luna,  Isle  of  Ponza,  S.W.  side. 
Fig.  3.  Montagna  della  Guardia  from  the  South. 
Fig.  4.  Rock  of  contorted  and  globiform  pitchstone,  Chiaja  di  Luna,  Isle  of  Ponza. 

Plate  XXV. 

Figs.  1,  S  &  4.  Views  of  the  eastern  side  of  Ponza. 

Fig*  3.  Rock  of  columnar  trachyte  near  the  N.  E.  point  of  Palmarola. 

Fig.  5.  Zannone  seen  from  the  south. 


PLATES  XXVI.  &  XXVII. 

Illustrate  Mr.  Yati?s'a  paper  on  the  Htructure  of  the  Border  Country  of  Salop  and 
North  Walea;  and  of  some  detached  Groups  of  Transition  Rocks  in  the  Mid- 
land  Counties. 

Plate  XXVI, 

Fig.  I .  Map  of  part  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  &c. 

Fig.  S.  Section  illuEtrative  of  the  same. 

Fig.  3.  East  and  weel  section  of  the  Wren's  Nest. 


s  Farm, 


Plate  XXVII. 

Figs.  1  &  2.  luipressionfi  of  plants,  (fucj  ?)   from  the  slate-clay  at  Coin 
BroniBgtove  Lickie. 

Fig.  3.  Beds  of  greenstone,  breaking  through  the  grauwacke  at  Griff  Hollow,  War- 
wickshire. 

Fig.  4.  Strata  of  quartz-rock,  Bromsgrove  Lickey.— A,  B,   highly  ferruginous  aDd 
micaceouB  shale. 


PLATES  XXVIII.  &  XXIX. 

Illustrate  Mr.  Aikin's  paper  on  the  Geological  Htructure  of  Cader  Idri^. 
Plate  XXVIII. 

The  map  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  Plate  represents  the  principal 
features  of  Cader  Idris  and  the  adjacent  country,  copied  by  permission  from 
one  of  the  Ordnance  surveys. 

The  winding  crest  of  the  mountain  is  seen  stretching  eastward  from  Bar- 
mouth Bay  to  the  deep  transt^erse  valley  of  Tal  y  Llyn,  which  runs  N,  E.  and 
S.W.,  and  is  the  boundary  of  Cader  Idris  on  that  side.  On  the  North  is  seen  ihp 
broken  ground  extending  to  the  Mawddach  and  its  accompanying  marshes,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  trap  rocks  intermingled  more  or  less  with  slate.  From 
Mynydd  pen  y  Caed,  a  little  to  the  South  of  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris,  begins  the 
line  of  section  described  in  Mr.  Aikin's  paper,  which  terminates  North  of  Dal- 
gelle,  a  little  beyond  the  margin  of  the  map, — An  elevation  of  this  section  i^ 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PI*ATE8. 

Plate  XXIX, 

Contains  three  geometrical  elevations  of  Cader  Idris^  with  the  heights,  in  feet,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  base  of  the  North  elevation  is  the  valley  of  the  river 
from  Dalgelle  to  the  sea.  That  of  the  South  elevation  is  the  valley  of  Tal  y  Llyn. 
That  of  the  Section  is  a  line  running  from  the  head  of  Tal  y  Llyn  lake  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction,  through  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris,  to  the  river  Mawddach. 


PLATE  XXX. 

Illustrates  Mr.  Lyell's  papers,  on  the  Strata  of  the  Plastic  Clay  Formation  exhibited 
in  the  Cliffs  between  Christchurch  Head,  Hampshire,  and  Studland  Bay,  Dorset- 
shire; and  on  the  Freshwater  Strata  of  Hordwell  Cliff,  Beacon  Cliff,  and 
Barton  Cliff,  Hampshire. 

Fig.  1.  Section  of  the  coast  from  Muddiford,  Hants,  to  Studland  Bay,  Dorset. 

Fig.  2.  Section  of  the  lower  freshwater  strata  in  Hordwell,  Beacon  and  Barton,  Cliffs, 
Hants. 


PLATES  XXXI.  &  XXXII. 

Illustrate  Mr.  Murchison's  paper  on  the  Brora  Coal-field,  and  some  other  Stratified 
Deposits  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

Plate  XXXI. 

Fig.  1.  A  map  of  all  that  part  of  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Sutherlandshire  in  which  any 
members  of  the  oolitic  series  have  been  traced,  including  the  coal-field  of  Brora ; 
showing  also  the  nature  of  the  mountain  chain  which  bounds  the  Vales  of  Brora, 
Loth  and  Navidale. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  same  figure  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  coast  laid  down 
in  the  map. 

Fig.  2.  Consists  of  transverse  sections.  The  first  is  ideal,  explaining  the  entire  order 
of  superposition  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland,  Cromarty  and  Ross ;  followed 
by  six  actual  sections  from  the  shore  to  the  mountain  chain, — of  which  that  on 
the  line  C,  D  of  the  map  particularly  explains  the  relations  of  the  Brora  coal- 
field. 

Fig.  3.  A  sectional  view  of  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  to  explain 
the  relations  of  the  lias,  as  seen  at  low-water  near  Shandwick  and  Ethic  bays. 
The  second  section  from  the  left  in^.  2.  relates  also  to  this  tract,  showing  the 
red  conglomerate  to  be  alone  interposed  between  the  lias  and  the  primitive  rocks. 

Fig.  4.  A  sectional  view  of  part  of  the  Coast  of  Skye  near  Portree.  The  small  valley 
of  Beal  inclosed  by  mountains  of  trap,  is  composed  of  combrash  limestone,  &c. 
resting  upon  the  inferior  oolite.  This  limestone  of  Beal  is  traversed  by  fissures, 
one  of  which  is  still  occupied  by  compact  zeolitic  greenstone. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  XXXII. 
Fig,  I.  Part  of  the  irregularly  tuberculated  etera  nearest  to  the  root  of  oncylogona- 

tuin  carbonariuni. 
J^g,  2.  Part  of  the  same  more  regularly  jointed,  traversing  the  nandstone   of  the 

eastera  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire. 
Fig.  3.  Specimen  of  micaceous  shale^  representing  impressions  of  the  jointed  stems  of 

the  above  pliint,  with  their  grooved  expansions,  and  of  the  roots, — both  flattened 

by  pressure. 
Fig.i.  A  portion  of  the   bed  immediately  above  the  coal  of  Brora;    exhibiting 

striated  delineations  similar  to  those  oijig.  3. 
Fig.  5.   Sublriungular   carbonaceous    plates,    occasionally  found  in  the   micaceous 

shale  of  fig.  3. 
Fig.  6.  TliAiexpansioiis  of  Jig.  3.  magniGcd^  exhibiting  the  raised  dots  between  the 

grooves. 


PLATE  XXXIII. 

Illustrates  Sir  A.  Crichton's  paper  on  some  Parts  of  the  Taunus,  Sec,  and  representg 
the  fossils  referred  to  in  the  note  at  p.  StiS.  This  description  is  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowcrby,  F.L.S. 

Fig.  1.  Cast  of  the  inside  of  a  spirifer. 

Fig.  2.  This  shell  appears  to  be  a  Pleurobronchus  of  Cuvier  {Lametlaria  of  Mon- 
tagu) : — and  in  this  opinion,  Mr.  Sowerby  states,  that  he  is  confirmed  by  M. 
Heninghaus  of  Crefeld. 

Fig.  3.  Transverse  section  of  a  circular  encrinital  vertebra. 

Fig.  4.  Cast  of  a  turbinated  shell,  probably  a  Cirrus. 

Fig.  5.  Spirifers:  the  same  as  Jig.  1 :  and  cast  of  the  inside  of  an  undescribed  hyster- 
olite  or  terebratula. 

Fig.  6.  Transverse  sections  of  a  singular  encrinital  column.  These  sections  are  of  a 
very  varied  figure,  most  of  them  elliptical,  probably  from  their  having  been  com- 
pressed in  a  lateral  direction ;  and  their  central  perforatioo  is  pentagonal,  fre- 
quently forming  five  stellated  points. 

Fig.  7.  Longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  same  columns. 

Fig.  8.  Convoluted  section  of  the  same. 

a.  transverse  section,  similar  to  those  of  fig.  7. 

Fig.  9.  Longitudinal  section  of  another  species  of  encrinital  stem. 
Fig.  10.  Impression  of  part  of  the  stem  of  a  reed. 

Fig.  11.  Jointed  portion  of  another  reed  stem. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

PLATE  XXXIV. 
lUostrates  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope's  paper  on  the  Volcanic  District  of  Naples. 

'Pig.  9.  Map  of  the  Volcanic  District  of  Naples. 

The  other  figures  are  sufficiently  explained  in  the  paper,  and  in  the  description 
at  the  foot  of  each. 


PLATE  XXXV. 

Illustrates  Mr.  Murchison's  paper  on  the  Strata  of  the  Oolitic  Series  in  Sutherland, 
Ross,  and  the  Hebrides* 

Fig.  1.  Map  of  that  part  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides,  in  which  are  found 
the  deposits  of  the  oolitic  series  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Memoirs. 

Fig.  3.  Section  on  the  line  a  6  of  the  map ;  representing  the  difierent  members  of  the 
oolitic  series,  in  their  actual  order  of  superposition  on  the  coast  of  Skye  and  of 
the  adjoining  Isles  of  Rasay,  Scalpa,  and  Pabba.  All  the  intrusive  or  over^ 
lying  trap-rocks,  which  occur  so  abundantly  along  this  line  of  section,  are  omitted ; 
as  having  been  completely  elucidated  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  iv. 
page  173  et  seq. 

(The  occurrence  of  a  freshwater  stratum  overlying  the  oolitic  series  is  particu- 
larly deserving  of  attention.) 

Fig.  S.  Sectional  view  of  the  south  coast  of  Mull,  on  the  line  c  J  of  the  map,  exhibiting 
the  inferior  oolite  regularly  overlying  the  lias  at  Carsaig ;  and  the  same  deposits 
at  various  other  places  in  contact  with  vast  masses  of  basalt  and  trap,  which  pro- 
duced considerable  alteration  in  the  characters. 


PLATES  XXXVI.  XXXVII.  XXXVIII.  XXXIX.  XL.  XLI.  XLII. 

XLIII.  XLIV. 

Illustrate  Mr.  Clift's  paper  on  the  Fossil  Remains  of  two  new  species  of  Mastodon  and 
of  other  Vertebrated  animals,  found  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi :  and  Profes- 
sor  Buckland's  Geological  Account  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Remains  there 
found. 

Plate  XXXVI. 
Upper  jaw  of  Mastodon  latidens  (adult),  showing  the  palate  and  anterior  molar  teeth 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

tn  situ,     Paris  of  the  broken  posterior  molar  teeth  are  seen  betotr  the  anterior 
molar  teeth  on  either  side.    The  plaits  is  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch. 

Measurement.  Ft.    In. 

Extreme  length  of  the  portion  of  skull IS 

Extreme  breadth  of  the  same 13 

Circumference  of  the  alveolar  cavity  of  the  tusk,  calculated  from 

the  remains  of  the  cavity 16 

Extreme  length  of  right  anterior  grinder  (six  denticuli  and  the 

spur) 0     8i 

Extreme  breadth  (at  the  third  denticulus) 0    4 

Breadth  of  the  palate  (about  (he  middle) 0     2} 

Plate  XXXVII. 

Fig.  I.  The  palate,  and  molar  teeth  of  the  right  side  of  Mastodon  latidens  (a  younger 
animal  than  the  last).  The  anterior  tooth  is  very  much  worn.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  posterior  tooth  appears  to  have  been  just  brought  into  use.  This 
figure  is  of  the  natural  size. 

Figs.  2  to  4.  Fragments  of  molar  teeth  of  Mastodon  latidens,  showing  the  surfaces  ac- 
cording to  the  effects  of  masticutlon ;  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch. 


Plate  XXXVIII. 

Fig,  1.  Fragment  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Mastodon 
latidens  seen  from  above.  A  string  passed  round  this  fragment,  over  the  anterior 
part  of  the  grinder  where  it  is  worn,  measured  two  feet  four  inches.  Extreme 
length  of  the  tooth  eleven  inchesand  three  quarters.  Extreme  breadth  four  inches 
and  a  half. 

Fig.  2.  Left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Mastodon  elcphantoides.  The  remains  of  the 
anterior  molar  tooth  are  seen,  and  behind  it,  the  posterior  tooth  which  was  advan- 
cing, arid  which,  in  consequence  of  the  jaw-bone  being  broken  away,  is  seen 
through  its  whole  length.  This  tooth  is  eleven  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half 
broad.     These  two  figures  are  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch*. 


■  It  may  not  be  uninfereating  to  give  the  measurement  of  the  molar  teeth  of  some  recent  aiid 
fossil  Elephauts  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  hy  way  of  comparison. 


African  elephan 
Breadth  of  the  i 
Asiatic  (an  old  : 


Recent. 

,   Longest  grinding  surface  (loi 

LoDgest  grinding  surface  (upper  jaw) 


w) 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Plate  XXXIX. 

Fig.  1.  Molar  milk-tooth  of  a  Mastodon,  seen  from  beneath. 

Fig.  8.  The  same  seen  from  above. 

Ftg.  3.  A  side  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.  4.  Part  of  the  tusk  of  a  Mastodon  fractured  transversely,  showing  its  intersected 
appearance  like  the  engine-turning  of  a  watch-case. 

Fig.  5.  Symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  small  Tapir. 

Fig.  5*.  End  of  the  same,  showing  fragments  of  incisors. 

Fig.  6.  Upper  molar  tooth  of  Mastodon  elephantoides. 

All  these  figures  are  of  the  natural  size. 


Plate  XL. 

Fig.  I.  Two  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  Rhinoceros. 

Fig.  8.  Fragment  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  same  animal  (about  the  centre).    Three 
molar  teeth  are  shown  much  worn. 

Fig.  3.  Inside  view  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Hippo- 
potamus. 


Fl  Tn. 

Breadth 0  ^ 

Lower  jaw.   Length 0  8 

Breadth 0  3^ 

Another  Asiatic  (^Mooknah).  Length  (upper  jaw) 0  8^ 

Breadth 0  Sj 

Compass  of  one  side  of  lower  jaw  of  the  same 3  3^ 

Compass  of  one  side  of  lower  jaw  of  another  large  elephant  (Daantelah)  1  9| 

Fossil. 

Grinding  surface  of  fossil  elephant's  tooth  (Bridport).  Length     ....  0  8 

Breadth 0  Sj 

Another,  formerly  in  the  Museum  of  Parkinson.  Length 0  9 

Breadth        0  2^ 

One  from  Ohio.  Length 0  8 

Breadth 0  Sj 

One  from  Siberia.  Length 08 

Breadth 0  S| 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Fig-  4.  Molar  teeth  of  the  same,  broken  on  the  outside  edge,  seen  from  above. 
Fig.  5.  Fragment  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Hog. 
Figs.  6  &  7.  Molar  teeth  of  an  Ox. 
Fig.  8.  Molar  teeth  of  a  Deer  ? 

All  these  figures  are  of  the  natural  size. 


Plate  XLI. 

Fig.  1.  Lower  extremity  of  right  femur  of  Mastodon  latidens  } 

Ft.  In. 

Circumference  above  the  condyles S    S 

Circumference  round  the  condyles 9    4 

Length  of  the  fragment IS 

Fig,  2.  Lower  extremity  of  left  femur  of  M.  elepbantoides  ? 

Fig.  3.  Condyles  of  the  knec'Joint  of  the  same. 

Fig.\.  A  correstponding  view  of  fig.  I. 

Fig.  5.  Upper  extremity  of  tibia  of  M .  latidens  ? 

Fig.  6.  Articulating  surface  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7.  Upper  extremity  of  right  tibia  of  M.  elepbantoides  f 

Fig.  S.  Articulating  surface  of  the  same. 

Fig.  9.  Ijower  extremity  of  tibia  of  M.  elepbantoides? 

Fig.  10.  Articulating  surface  of  the  same. 

Fig.  11.  Lrfiwer  extremity  of  fibula  of  Mastodon. 

Fig-.  12.  Fragment  of  scapula  of  Mastodon  latidens  ?  showing  part  of  the  external 

surface. 
Fig.  13.  Externa)  surface  of  patella  of  Mastodon. 
Fig.  11.  Internal  surface  of  the  same. 

Fig.  15.  Lower  extremity  of  a  metatarsal  or  metacarpal  bone  of  Mastodon . 
Fig.  16.  External  Huriace  of  patella  of  Rbiooceros. 
Fig.  17.  Internal  surface  of  the  same. 
Fig.  18,  Upper  extremity  of  tibia  of  Rhinoceros. 

Figs.  198t  20.  Anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Hippopotamus  (a  young  animal). 
Figs.  21,  22,  &  23.  Lateral  view  and  transverse  section  of  the  core  of  the  horn  of  a 

large  Antelope. 
Figs.  24  &;  3£.  Lateral  view  and  transverse  section  of  the  core  of  the  horn  of  a  smaller 

animal  of  the  same  genus. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

lig.  S6.  Lower  extremity  of  femur  (articulating  surface),  Rhinoceros. 

The  following  figures  all  represent  the  bones  of  Ruminants. 

JRg.  S7,  Lower  extremity  of  femur  (articulating  surface).  Ox  ? 

lig.  S8.  Lower  extremity  of  femur  (articulating  surface),  Ox  ? 

Hg.  29.  Lower  extremity  of  femur,  articulating  surface. 

Figs.  30  &  31.  Upper  extremities  of  tibiae. 

Rgs.  3S  &  53.  Portions  of  scapula,  the  base  of  the  bone.— The  figures  in  this  plate 
are  reduced  one-fiflh. 

Plate  XLII. 

Represents  remains  of  the  genera  Emys  and  Trionyx. 

ligs.  1  &  S.  Posterior  portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw — Trionyx  ? 

lig.  3.  Internal  view  of  a  firagment  of  the  back  of  a  Trionyx. 

Fig.  4.  External  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.  5.  Internal  view  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sternum — Emys  ? 

Fig.  6.  External  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7.  External  view  of  a  portion  of  the  back  of  a  Trionyx. 

Fig.  8.  Internal  view  of  the  same,  showing  the  rib. 

Fig.  9.  External  view  of  a  portion  of  the  back  of  a  Trionyx. 

Fig.  10.  Internal  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.  11.  External  view  of  a  portion  of  the  back  of  a  Trionyx. 

Fig.  13«  Internal  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.  13.  Part  of  sternum  of  an  Emys. 

Figs.  14  &  15.  Part  of  scapula  of  an  Emys  ? 

Fig.  16.  Part  of  scapula  of  an  Emys  ? 

Of  the  bones  here  figured,  those  represented  by  figs.  5,  6,  14,  15,  16  have 
characters  which  justify  the  supposition  that  they  belonged  to  the  genus  Emys  ; 
but  the  mutilated  state  of  the  specimens  prevents  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
this  point.  Those  represented  by  figs.  5, 6,  16  probably  belonged  to  the  same 
animal,  which  must  have  been  of  gigantic  size. 

The  bones  represented  by  figs.  3,  4,  7,  8,'  11,  12  evidently  belonged  to  at 
least  three  distinct  species  of  Trionyx.  Figs.  3,  4,  7,  8  represent  portions  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  same  species.  In  the  specimen  represented  at  fig.  1 1^  the 
rugosities  are  unusually  prominent,  and  distributed  with  very  little  regularity. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Plate  XLIII. 

Represents  (he  remains  of  Crocodilidse. 

Fig.  1.  Occiput  ofa  Crocodile. 

Fig.  2.  Anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Crocodile. 

Fig.  3.  Anterior  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  ofa  Crocodile. 

Fig.  \.  Hymphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Leptorhynchus. 

Fig.  5.  Portion  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Leptorhynchus. 

Fig.  6.  Articulation  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Crocodile. 

Tig.  7.  Articulation  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Crocodile. 

Fig.  8.  Osseous  plate  of  a  Crocodile,  corresponding  in  character  with  tbo§e  from  the 

side  of  the  neck  in  the  recent  Alligator.     Thin  mu§t  have  belonged  to  an  RDunBl 

of  enormous  size. 
Figs.  9,  10  &  II.  Dorsal  vertebra:  of  a  Crocodile. 
Fig.  12.  Lower  extremity  of  femur  of  a  Crocodile  ; — from  a  very  large  animal. 


PLATE  XLIV. 

Is  a  Map  of  that  part  of  the  Barman  Empire  where  the  remains  described  in  the  papers 
of  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Clilt,  and,  for  the  most  part,  figured  in  the  foregoing 
plates, — were  found. 


PLATE  XLV. 

The  first  thirteen  figures  illustrate  Mr,  Pentland's  letter  on  some  fossil  animals  from 
Bengal.     N.B.  The  numbers  in  the  text  do  not  refer  to  the  plate. 

Figs.  2,  3,  4,  &  5.  Portion  of  jaw,  and  teeth  of  Anthracolherium  Sitistrense. 

Fig.  1.  Posterior  molar  tooth  of  the  left  side  of  a  small  species  of  ruminant,  allied  to 

the  genus  Moschus. 
Fig.  13.  Posterior  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  same. 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 

lig.  7.  External  view  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
same. 

Fig.  10.  Lower  extremity  of  the  left  humerus  of  the  same. 

Fig.  8.  Humeral  extremity  of  the  left  radius  of  a  small  species  of  ruminant. 

Fig.  11.  The  first  phalangal  bone  of  the  right  hind  leg  of  a  small  ruminant. 

Fig.  12.  Lower  extremity  of  the  right  tibia  of  the  same. 

Fig.  6.  Molar  tooth  of  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Virerra. 

Fig.  9.  The  upper  articulation  of  the  right  radius  of  a  small  species  of  herbivorous 
animal  referable  to  the  Pachydermata. 

Figures  14  to  17  illustrate  Mr.  Stokes's  notice  on  Echini,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Extracts  from  the  Minute-book  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Figs.  14  &  15.  Two  views  of  Galerites  albo-galerus  from  the  chalk.  In  fig.  14  the 
plates  of  the  mouth,  consisting  of  five  pairs,  are  presented  in  situ. 

Fig.  16.  A  cidaris,  also  from  the  chalk,  in  which  portions  of  the  plates  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth  are  visible.  They  are  mostly  displaced,  but  are  analogous  to  those 
found  in  recent  species  of  this  genus. 

Fig.  17.  A  cidaris  from  Stonesfield,  in  which  the  anal  plates  are  well  shown. 


PLATES  XLVL  XLVIL  XLVIIL  XLIX. 

Illustrate  Professor  Buckland's  paper  on  the  Cycadeoideee,  a  family  of  fossil  plants 
found  in  the  oolitic  series  of  the  Isle  of  Portland. 


Plate  XLVI. 

Fig.  ].  Section  near  the  base  of  a  Cycas  revoluta,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
from  a  plant  that  died  at  Kew.  The  thinness  of  the  outer  case,  composed  of  the 
bases  of  leaves,  arises  from  its  proximity  to  the  root.  The  body  of  the  trunk  is  a 
mass  of  spongy  pith-like  cellular  tissue,  in  which  are  imbedded  two  laminated 
circles  of  unequal  width  near  the  centre :  in  the  cellular  tissue  is  much  farinaceous 
matter. 

Fig.  S.  Section  of  Cycas  circinalis  or  Todda  Panna,  copied  from  PI.  XXI.  vol.  iii.  of 
Rheede's  Hortus  Malabaricus.    This  stem,  like  fig.  I,  is  composed  of  a  pith-like 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 

Hubstance  containing  sago,  in  which  seven  laminated  circlea  are  disposed  Dear  tfie 
centre,  with  a  broad  ring  of  cellular  matter  exterior  to  the  outer  circle.  Accord- 
ing to  this  drawing,  the  case  of  (he  trunk  has  smooth  rings,  and  is  not  so  entirely 
composed  of  the  bases  of  leaves  and  stipules  as  in  the  recent  specimen  of  Cyc^ 
circinatis,  engraved  by  Dr.  Hooker,  PI,  2826  of  Cartis's  Bot.  Mag.  July,  1838  : 
and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  plate.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  older  drawing  of  Rheedc,  this  part  of  the  structure  was  incorrectly  represent- 
ed. Dr.  Hooker  observes  that  in  Richard's  plate,  as  in  that  of  Rheede,  tbc  stems 
are  strongly  annulated,  more  eo  than  Dr.  Hamilton  ever  saw  them  on  the  growing 
plant.  For  further  details  connected  with  this  subject,  see  Richard's  Memoim 
tar  ki  Conifires  cl  Ci/cadiei  ,■  Mr.  R.  Brown's  Appendix  to  Capt.  Kiog'a  Narrv- 
tive  of  a  Survey  of  the  Coast  of  Australia ;  and  Curtis's  Bot.  Mag.  No.  18  uufj 
19,  New  Series,  June  and  July,  1HS8.  ' 

Fig.  3,  represents  a  section  of  a  Zanaia  horrida,  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Stolifs, 
Esq.  made  in  (he  direction  of  the  line  A  B  fig.  4. 

Fig.  i.  Reduced  representation  of  a  living  plant  ofZamia  horrida. 


Plate  XLVII. 


C^eadeoiiiici  megalophi/lta, — The  peculiar  features  of  this  specimen  have  been  eo  fullj 
explained  in  the  text,  as  to  render  further  description  needless. 


Plate  XLVIII. 

Ci/Cfideoidea  megalop/ii/lla. — This  specimen  supplies  the  structure  of  important  parts  of 
thefossilCaudex,  which  are  scarcely  visible  to  (he  naked  eye.  The  magnified 
appearance  represented  at  fig.  3,  is  distinctly  to  be  seen  with  a  small  lens  on  the 
parts  of  the  laminated  circle  ABC,  which  are  converted  into  chalcedony  :  where 
the  stone  is  more  coarse,  the  internal  structure  is  leas  apparent. 

Fig.  3,  K  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  specimen,  and  shows  the  junction  of  the  lant' 
nated  circle  with  the  external  cellular  ring  and  central  cellular  substance. 


Plate  XLIX. 


This  is  the  only  specimen  of  Ci/cadeoiden  microp/it/lla  which  the  author  has  seen. 
The  transverse  section  is  below  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  consequently  displays 
no  central  cavity  :  the  border  of  leaf-stalks  surrounding  the  stem  is  much  more 
narrow  than  in  Ct/cndeoidea  mrgalophi/Ud,  and  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
plant  are  very  diflerent. 
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